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The  truth  is,  Jie  icho  comrnences  any  reform  which  at  last  becomes 
one  of  transcendent  importawie  and  is  crowned  mth  victory,  is  always 
ill-judged  and  wnfairly  estimated.  At  the  outset  he  is  looted  upon 
with  contempt,  and  treated  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  as  a  -mid 
fanaUc  or  a  dangerous  disorgamner.  In  dtie  time  the  cause  grows  and 
advances  to  its  sure  triumph  ;  and  im  proportion  as  it  nears  the  goal, 
the  popular  estimate  of  his  chwacter  changes,  UU  finally  excessive 
panegyric  is  substituted  for  outrageous  abuse.  The  praise,  on  the  owe 
hand,  and  the  defamation  on  the  other,  a/re  equalli/  tinmerited.  In  the 
clear  Ught  of  Reason,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  he  simply  stood  up  to  discha/rge 
a  dvily  vihieh  he  owed  to  his  God,  to  his  fdlow-men,  to  the  land  of  his 
wttiviiff. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Gareison,  at  the  Celebra- 
Hou  of  the  Twentietli  Auuiversarj'  of  the 
Liber alor,  Jon.  "H,  ISel. 

It  appears  to  tM  a  self-evident  truth,  that,  whatever  the  gospel  is 
designed  to  destroy  at  any  period  of  the  world,  being  contrary  to  it, 
ought  NOW  to  be  abandoned. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Gaksison,  !ii  tie  Declaration 
of  SentlmeiitB  at  tlie  Peaoe  Conventioa  at 
BoBton,  Sept.  18-20,  1838. 

In  short,  I  did  what  I  eouM  for  the  redemption  of  the  humam 
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The  delicacy  of  the  task  begun  in  these  volumes  called 
for  an  unusually  copious  reference  to  authorities.  In  order 
to  effect  a  division  between  the  speeiaJist  and  the  general 
reader,  indications  of  the  sources  (together  with  sundry  ex- 
plicatory entries)  are  placed  in  the  mar^n,  opposite  the  line 
or  passage  to  which  they  relat«.  These,  though  sometimes 
immediately  helpful,  ean  be  neglected  by  any  one  not  intent 
on  enlarging  his  information  or  proving  the  veracity  of  the 
narrative.  The  foot-notes,  on  the  other  hand,  however  much 
they  interrupt  the  reader's  progress,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  safely 
be  overloofeed.  Taken  together,  the  two  sets  of  references 
■will  meet,  it  is  hoped,  the  requirements  of  study,  of  contro- 
versy, and  of  veneration. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  to  the  lAherator, 
which,  to  an  extent  seldom  witnessed  in  journalism,  in- 
volves at  once  the  biography  and  the  autobiography  of  its 
editoi',  and  which,  as  has  been  truthfully  said,  contains  "  the 
archives  of  the  abolition  cause"  and  "the  spirit  of  the  age 
on  the  great  subject  of  slavery."  Moreover,  its  files  are 
accessible  in  the  principal  public  libraries  of  the  country. i 

iThefollowingisallatof  theeompletBBt  kttowntous:  Maine,  iViJomi, 
Pablie  Hbrsiy.  MiS3ACHnsETTS,  Boston,  Public  Library,  AtheiUBum ; 
Cambridge,  Harvard  College  Library;  Worcester,  Ameriean  Antiquarian 
Society.  Rhodb  Islakd,  Frovideiiee,  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
New  Yoek,  New  York  City,  Aator  Library ;  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society;  ItJtaea,  Cornell  UniFersity  Library.  Ohio,  OtndnnaU, 
Public  Library.  Disteict  op  Columbia,  Washington,  Library  of  Congrega. 
In  private  hands  wo  ean  eaamerate  complete  sets  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Garrison's  f amUy  at  Eosbury,  Mass. ,  and  o(  the  Misses  Weston  at  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  one  nearly  complete  in  the  great  anti-alavery  collection 
of  Mr.  Dauiel  Parish,  of  New  York  City.  The  ocoasionally  faulty  paging 
of  the  Liberator  we  have  endeavored  to  rectify  in  our  references, 
ix 
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We  have  assumed,  without  fear  or  question,  the  entire  good 
faith  of  the  reproductions  from  other  newspapers  which 
abound  in  the  Liberator — particularly  those  contained  in  "  The 
Refuge  of  Oppression,"  the  great  repository  of  sentiments 
hostile  to  the  abohtion  movement. 

The  hitherto  unpublished  manuscripts  of  which  such  exten- 
sive use  has  been  made  in  composing  the  present  work,  form 
part  of  what  is  beyond  doubt  the  largest  and  most  important 
collection  of  anti-slavery  autographs  in  existence — chance- 
medley  as  it  is.  This  collection  will  be  deposited  with  the 
Boston  Pnbhc  Libraiy  in  perpetuity,  for  the  use  of  students. 
Mr.  Garrison's  letters  have  been  set  apart  by  themselves, 
and  will  likewise  be  open  to  inspection  at  the  same  institu- 
tion; but,  for  family  reasons,  some  few  of  those  partially 
quot«d  in  the  succeeding  narrative  have  been  reserved  from 
the  gift  to  the  public.  A  certain  number,  also,  of  which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  make  copies,  remain  in  private  hands. 

In  BO  large  a  mass  of  numerical  references  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  errors  both  of  transcription  and  of  typography.  Errors 
of  fact,  too,  have  doubtless  escaped  our  vigilance.  For  all 
these,  whether  in  text,  margin,  or  note,  or  in  the  index  (whict 
has  been  turned  to  biographical  account),  we  ask  indulgence, 
and  invite  friendly  correction  through  the  publishers,  or 
through  either  of  the  undersigned.  We  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  had  the  criticism,  either  for  the  manu- 
scripts or  for  the  proof-sheets,  of  Samuel  May,  Oliver  Johnson, 
and  Maria  Weston  Chapman,  three  veterans  of  the  cause,  as 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir  as  any 
persons,  not  of  his  own  family,  living  or  departed,  that  could 
be  named.  To  our  lasting  regret,  Mrs.  Chapman  did  not 
survive  to  read  the  closing  chapters  of  the  second  volume. 

The  illustrations,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers, 
are  more  numerous  than  we  could  have  expected.  Preference 
has  been  given  to  portraits,  and  among  these  to  such  as  have 
never  been  engraved  before.  Some  that  might,  from  the 
close  personal  relations  of  the  subjects  of  them  to  Mr.  Gar- 
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rison,  have  appeared  here,  will  find  an  appropriate  place  in 
subsequent  Tolnmes.  Our  endeavor  has  been,  where  possible, 
to  seeare  portraits  most  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  In  this  we  have  been 
fairly  suoeessful,  through  the  kind  assistance  o£  friends  and 
relatives,  to  whom  we  here  renew  our  hearty  acknowledg- 
ments. 

To  enumerate  all  those  to  whom  we  are  under  obligations 
in  the  preywiration  of  the  text,  would  be  difficult,  and  we  must 
beg  them  coUeetively  to  accept  our  assurances  o(.  gratitude. 
One  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  however,  deserves  to  be  named 
for  her  extraordinary  services  in  arranging  the  manuscript 
treasures  described  above.  Their  availability  has  added  in- 
calculable value  to  our  labors,  and  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Mary  Pratt  G-arrison. 

For  the  period  covered  by  these  volumes,  Mr,  Garrison 
was  the  mearnation  ot  the  cause  which  he  founded.  On 
this  account  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  keep  within 
stnctiy  biographical  limits,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  bulk  of 
this  woik  On  both  sides  we  are  probably  open  to  censure. 
As  regards  bulkmess,  let  it  be  remembered  what  self-denial 
and  toil  weie  necessary  to  tell  so  much  in  so  little  compass. 
And,  foi  the  rest,  if  anything  admitted  be  thought  irrelevant 
to  the  biogiaphj,  nuj  it  be  pardoned  as  throwing  light  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  movements  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. We  are  more  apprehensive,  in  truth,  that  fault  will  be 
found  with  us  for  omissions  in  regard  to  general  anti-slavery 
history,  or  to  Mr,  Garrison's  co-workers.  Here,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, we  must  plead  our  simple  intention  to  produce  a 
biography.  So  far  as  we  have  adhered  to  this,  we  may 
possibly  be  charged  with  prohsity,  but  we  may  safely  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  show  that  concealment  has  been  practised, 
where,  indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  conceal. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks,  we  offer  to  Mr.  Garrison's 
countrymen— to  his  countrymen  in  the  narrow  sense  and  in 
that  of  his  favorite  motto— a  faithful  portrait  of  his  life. 
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XU  PREFACE. 

"Writing  not  witiiout  bias,  surely,  but  in  a  spirit  emuJoas  of 
the  absolute  fairness  wbich.  distinguished  ovs  father,  we  have 
done  little  more  than  coordinate  materials  to  serve  posterity  in 
forming  that  judgment  of  him  which  we  have  no  desire  to 
forestall.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  have  aimed  at 
nothing  more  th^n  clearness,  sequence,  and  proportion. 

The  force  of  this  narrative  is  cumulative,  in  a  high  degree. 
No  j>ne — let  the  observation  seem  ever  so  naif — who  does  not 
read  it  consecutively,  and  (from  the  pains  we  have  been  at  to 
avoid  repetition)  closely,  will  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of 
the  man,  the  cause,  or  the  times.  Many  tlireads,  of  course, 
lead  nowhere.  Individoal  careers  are  not  followed  out  to  the 
end,  whether  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's. The  threads  of  his  development,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  kept  together  as  sednlously  as  in  a  novel. 

In  the  field  to  which  we  now  invite  the  general  reader  we 
have  had  almost  no  predecessors.  The  growing  but  still  small 
number  of  anti-slavery  niemoira^  afford  hardly  a  gUmpse  of 
the  inner  working  of  the  organization  which  it  was  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's destiny  to  create  and  to  direct.  In  the  following  pages 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  world  which  will  appear 
wholly  new  and  strange  to  the  generation  now  upon  the  scene. 
The  school  histories  of  the  United  States,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  ignore  it  altogether ;  it  barely  comes  within '  the 
horizon  of  the  manuals  of  American  history ;  it  is  invisible  in 
the  biographies  of  public  men  of  the  era  before  the  rise  of  the 
Eepublican  party,  or  even  down  to  the  eve  of  the  RebeDion. 
Yet  the  aboUtionists,  it  is  now  eonfeased,  were  aU  the  time 
occupied  with  the  main  question  of  American  politics — with 

1  Among  the  morn  recent,  see  partieularly  the  Lives  of  Arthur  Tappan, 
Siunuel  J.  May,  Gerrit  Smilii,  James  ftnd  Luoretia  Mott,  George  Bradbum ; 
S.  J.  May's  '  Recollections  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict ' ;  the  '  IiStters  of 
Lydia  Maria  Child';  Parker  Pillabury'a  'Acts  of  the  Anti-SlaTery  ApoB. 
ties';  and  Oliver  Johnsoa'a  '  Garrison  and  his  Times.'  The  last-named 
work,  MiDipossd  and  published  since  Mr.  Gftrrison's  death,  ia  the  hest  and 
indeed  the  only  general  view  of  his  career,  particularly  from  the  anti- 
slavery  standpoint.  It  can  he  read  with  profit  both  before  and  after  the 
reading  of  the  present  biography. 
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what  liad  been  the  main  question  ever  since  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  will,  however,  quickly  appear  that  while  abolitionism  is 
the  leading  phase  of  the  present  biography,  a  host  of  other 
reforms  enter  in  by  virtue  of  Mr.  Garrison's  profoundly 
reUgious  natiu;e.  No  one  so  perfectly  and  conspicuously  rep- 
resented that  remarkable  age  of  ferment,  between  1825  and 
]S40,  which  will  always  be  full  of  attraction  for  the  philosophic 
mind.  We  have  ebewhere  called  it  the  re^-ival  age.  Modem 
science 'dates  no  further  back:  steam,  chemistry,  and  eiee- 
tricity  began  then  to  work  together  for  the  marvellous  ma- 
terial development  of  the  race,  and  for  the  corresponding 
expansion  of  the  human  spirit.  The  authority  of  the  Bible, 
as  an  infallible  and  universally  applicable  guide  to  conduct, 
reached  then  its  highest  pitch.  No  one  now  aiming  to  efEect 
a  great  moral  revolution  would  consider  it  indispensable  to 
yoke  the  churches  to  his  scheme,  or  to  prove  its  legitimacy  by 
chapter  and  verse  from  either  Testament.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  anti-slavery  agitation  possesses  peculiar  interest,  as 
probably  the  last  great  reform  that  the  world  is  hkely  to  see 
based  upoa  the  Bible  and  carried  out  with  a  millennial  fervor. 
The  so-called  Christian  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Garrison  judged 
hiui  and  his  "isms "  not  by  the  Bible  to  which  he  constantly 
(though  not  exclusively)  referred  them,  but  by  temporary 
considerations,  of  personal  advantage  and  public  welfare, 
which  have  always  prevailed  with  the  human  race  above 
abstract  professions,  however  sacred.  A  generation  which  is 
at  last  conscious  of  the  law  of  evolution  illustrated  by  Darwin, 
and  is  familiar  with  his  views  on  the  origin  of  the  human 
species,  on  the  derivation  of  the  moral  sense  and  of  the  sane- 
tioas  of  morahty,  may  find  it  hard  to  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Garrison's  scriptural  propaganda,  yet  ought  to  be  able  to 
decide  impartially  between  him  and  his  opponents  on  the 
common  ground  of  loyalty  to  Revelation. 

While  the  present  instalment  of  Mr.  Garrison's  Life  presents 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  man,  much  remains  to 
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he  told  botli  as  regards  his  anti-slavery  policy  and  his  religious 
growth.  TTin  domestic  aspect,  here  shown  only  incidentally, 
must  also  be  postponed.  Such  leisure  as  we  can  snatch  from 
engrossing  daily  occupation  shall  be  given  to  the  further 
prosccutioa  of  onr  reluctant  but  dutiful  undertaking.  Its 
toilsomene^  is  lightened  not  by  the  feeling  that  we  are  vin- 
dicating our  parent,  but  by  the  hope  that  the  unfinished  work 
of  his  life,  the  unfulfilled  aspirations  of  his  youth  as  of  his 
old  age,  will  be  promoted  by  this  review  of  his  fortunate  career. 
"  To  banish  war  from  the  earth,  to  stay  the  ravages  of  intem- 
perance, ...  to  unfetter  those  who  have  been  enthralled 
by  chains  which  we  have  forged  [as  in  the  subjection  of  women] , 
and  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  and  religious  liberty 
wherever  darknessand  superstition  reign" — are  still  the  highest 
aims  of  every  lover  of  his  kind.  They  were  all  summed  up  in 
the  doctrine  of  Peace  arrived  at,  enunciated,  and  exemplified 
by  the  subject  of  this  biography.  May  our  imperfect  illustra- 
tion of  it  do  something  to  console  and  strengthen  those  whose 
hearts  are  sickened  by  the  world-prevailing  spirit  of  violence 
ajid  destructiveness.  May  it  also  serve  to  enlighten  moralists 
who,  without  having  openly  repudiated  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  regard  ChrislJan  non-resistance 
as  an  absurditj". 

Wendell  Phillips  Gakkison,  New  York. 

Francis  Jackson  Gareison,  Boston. 
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The  following  pages  were  both  stereotyped  and  printed  before  we  had 
au  opportunity  of  esamining  that  rare  work  by  the  Rer.  George  Bourne, 
'  The  Book  and  ShiTery  Irreconcilable '  (Philadelphia,  1816).  We  failed 
to  recognize  as  an  extract  from  it  the  sentiment  a^ribed  to  '*  Bourne" 
and  placed  by  Mr.  Gan-ison  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  of  No.  17  of 
Volume  I.  of  the  lAbemtor  (see  the  faeaimile  tacing  p.  232  within).  Had 
we  not  overlooked  this,  we  should  have  given  to  Bourne  the  distinction 
allowed  to  the  Rev.  James  Duncan  on  p.  144  within,  of  lieing  the  ■first  to 
broach  the  doctrine  of  immediatism  in  the  United  States.  The  psESage  in 
question  is  fonnd  on  p.  12  of  the  appendix  (dated  Sept  6,  1815) ;  "  The 
syatem  is  bo  entirely  corrupt  that  it  admits  of  no  cure  but  by  a  tolal  and 
immediate  abolitiim.  For  a  graduEd  enumclpaHon  is  a  vtrtnal  recognition 
of  the  right,  and  establishes  the  rectitude  of  the  praotioe.  If  it  be  just  for 
one  moment,  it  ie  hallowed  for  ever ;  and  if  it  be  inequitable,  not  a  day 
should  it  he  tolerated."  The  same  phraseology,  "immediate  and  total 
abolition,"  oconra  on  p.  19  of  the  main  text,  while  gradualism  is  repudiated 
expressly  on  pp.  133,  139,  140,  and  generally  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
argument.  Moreover,  a  full  year  before  the  formation  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  Bourne  wrote  (p.  134) ;  "How  shall  we  espel  the  evil! 
Colonization  is  totally  impracticable. " 

We  have  unconsciouBly  furnished,  on  p.  207  mitMn,  proof  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rison was  familiar  with  '  The  Book  and  Slavery  Irreoocoilable  '  as  early  as 
Sept.  13,  1830,  for  the  quoted  passage  beginning,  "For  this  thing  which  it 
cannot  bear,"  etc.,  was  taken  from  p.  57'of  Bonme.  So,  likewise,  the 
inquiry  on  p.  20fi,  "Are  there  not  Balaams  in  oar  land  who  prophesy  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  covet  the  presents  of  Balak?"  reproduced  an 
affirmation  of  Bourne's  (p.  19).  So,  again,  the  spirited  passage  in  Mr,  Gar- 
rison's Liberator  salutatory,  p,  225  within,  "  On  this  subject,  I  do  not  wish 
to  think,  or  speak,  or  write,  with  moderation,"  etc.,  was  borrowed  (and 
bettered)  from  Charles  James  Pox  as  cited  on  p.  4  of  Bourne. 

It  would  have  gratifled  us  to  give  in  their  proper  places  these  illustra- 
tions of  Mr.  Garrison's  obligations  to  the  work  as  avowed  by  him  on  p.  306. 
He  never  surpaaaed  its  "  harsh  language,"  or  the  "  Scriptural  pungency  " 
of  its  arraignment  of  pro-slavery  churches,  clergy  and  Christiaa  professors. 
Those  to  whom  this  bold  abolition  landmark  is  Inaeceasihle,  may  see  an 
eicellent  summaiy  of  it  Iji  the  Boston  Cvmmontiiealth  of  July  25, 1885. 
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Vfii.  Llosd  Garrison,  at  the  age  of  30 ..Frontispiece. 

From  the  oabioet  oil-p»intia?  by  M.  C.  Torrey  (1835),  now  in 
tlje  poBaession.  of  Mr.  Ednefd  M.  Duvls,  Philadelphia.  (See 
Vol.  2,  p.  69.)  Joiu  Sartain's  oonleraporary  engraviDg  (pub- 
lished June  i,  183G)  was  readily  cecotcniaed  as  a  likeness  by  eM 
the  Garrison  infants  in  arms.  George  Tbompson  took  to 
England  in  1335  a  repiioft  of  the  oil-painting. 

EiBTHPLACE  AND  Gkammab  SCHOOL toface  p.  28 

From  photographs. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  at  the  age  of  20 to/ace  p.  56 

Prom  the  life-size  oil-paioting  by  William  Swain,  a  crude 
"practice"  portrait,  chiefly  valuable  for  its  general  testtmony 
as  to  the  hair  and  dress  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Thomas  B,  Law- 
son,  himself  an  artist  and  a  schoolmate  of  Mr,  Gairrison's,  who 
remembers  the  esecution  of  this  pidnting,  now  finds  no  resem- 
blance in  it.  He  says  (MS.  May  26,  18^)  :  '■  Your  father  was 
In  true  form — not  oat  of  balance  as  in  the  engraving :  his  hair 
a  rich  dark  brown ;  his  forehead  high  and  very  white ;  his 
cheeks  decidedly  roseate;  his  lips  fall,  sensitive  and  ruddr, 
Ms  eyes  Intent  —  wide  open,  of  a  yellowish  hazel ;  with  fine 
teeth,  rather  larger  than  the  averse  ,  and  a  complexion  more 
fair,  more  silvery  wtiite,  than  I  ever  saw  upon  a  man, " 

Benjamin  Lundt to  face  p.  88 

From  Sartain's  mezzotint  engraving,  June,  1838,  ^ter  the 
painting  by  A.  IMcMnsOH.  Another  meazotint,  hy  W,  Warner, 
from  the  same  painting,  accompanies  the  '  Life  of  Lundy.' 

Arthur  Tappajj,  at  about  the  age  of  76 to  fate 'p.  190 

From  a  photograph  taken  about  I8G2-63, 

Samuel  Edmund  Si^'all,  at  about  the  age  of  63...  to  face  p.  214 
From  a  photograph  taken  about  1363. 
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Facsimiui  or  the  Fibbt  Page  op  No.  17  op   The   Lib- 

EBATOR tofMep.232 

Reduced. 

Isaac  Knapp,  at  abont  the  age  of  36 to  face  p.  272 

From  a  daguerreotype,  taken  probably  In  1840,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Ma  nephew,  Mr.  Pbilip  C.  Knapp,  Boston, 

Facsimile  op  the  Titlb-paoe  op  Thoughts  on  Coujniza- 

TioN .to/ac«p.  290 

At  scale. 

pRtTDEKCB  Cbandall,  at  the  age  of  31 .tofaeep.  3J& 

From  the  life-size  portrait  by  F.  Aleiander,  begun  in  April, 
1834,  by  order  of  the  Managers  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Garrison  (MS.  Mar.  25, 
1834,  W.  L.  G.),  now  in  the  possession  of  Cornell  Univeraity. 
A  wretched  steel-engraving,  reversed,  was  made  from  It  by 
W  L  Onnsby 

Olivek  Johnson,  at  about  the  age  of  35 iofaee-p.  330 

Enlarged  from  a,  looket  daguerreotype  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
posaesnion  taken  in  1345. 

Arnold  Euffum,  at  the  age  of  42 '. to  face -p.  430 

Prom  a  painting,  made  in  England  in  1824,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Lovell,  Fall  lOver,  Mass. 

George  Thompson,  at  about  the  &g6  of  47 (o/acep.  450 

From  a  daguerreotype,  taken  in  Boston  in  1850-51,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Garrison's  family. 

Samuel  Joseph  May,  at  about  the  age  of  50 to  face  p.  466 

From  a  daguerreotype,  taken  about  1647,  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs,  Lucy  Scarborough  Thaxter,  Boston 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Ancestry.—  1764-1805. 


THE  scenic  glories  of  the  Eiver  St.  Jolin,  New  Bruns- 
wick, are  well  past  on  the  ascent  when,  on  the 
right,  the  obscure  outlet  of  the  Jemseg  is  reached.  The 
hills  on  either  shore  have  both  diminished  and  receded; 
and  thenceforward  the  voyager  sees  only  the  fringe  of 
alder  bushes,  or  willows,  which  hide  on  the  one  hand  the 
level  intervale,  on  the  other  the  level  islands,  until  Burton 
heights  loom  up  on  the  south,  and,  on  the  opposite  hank, 
the  spires  of  Sheffield  and  of  Maugerville.^  Along  this 
lowland  margin  a  feeble  line  of  French  Acadian  settlers 
stretched,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  the 
Jemseg  to  the  Nashwaak,  A  couple  of  hundred  souls 
were  still  clustered  at  the  trading  station  of  St.  Ann's 
(now  Frederieton)  when,  in  the  summer  of  1761,  Israel 
Perley,  of  Bosford,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
handful  of  companions,  triumphing  over  the  wilderness 
between  Machias  and  the  St.  John,  looked  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oromocto  down  over  the  gleaming  waters 
and  woody  plains  of  this  romantic  region. 

1  Pronounce  '■  Majorville  ;  ■'  and  Jemseg  "  Jimsag.-' 

Vol.  I,—  1 
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Chap.  I.  Perley  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Governor  of  I 
176^-1805.  ehusetts  (Bernard)  on  an  exploring  expedition.  His 
report  to  his  neighbors  in  praise  of  these  alluvial  prairies 
—  free  of  stone  for  the  ploughshare,  washed  by  waters 
dense  with  fish,  and  skirted  by  timber  abounding  in 
large  game — must  have  produced  a  sort  of  "Western 
fever"  among  them.  Many  of  his  listeners  had  no  doubt 
served  in  the  Nova  Seotia  campaigns  against  the  French 
which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Lonisburg  in  1758, 
followed  by  that  of  Quebec  in  1759,  and  the  British 
occupation  of  the  St.  John  as  far  as  the  Nashwaak ;  and 
were  already  aware  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
territory. 

The  first  Essex  County  migration  to  Nova  Scotia  (as 
New  Brunswick  was  then  called)  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1763  in  a  packet  sloop  of  forty  tons  burthen,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Newman.  The  following  spring 
brought  a  reiuforcemeut  of  colonists  in  the  sloop  com- 
manded by  Captain  Howe,  which  "  became  an  annual 
trader  to  the  Eiver,  and  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Pilgrims  and  their  native  land."  The 
arrival  was  most  timely,  for  an  early  frost  had  blighted 
the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  reduced  the  flrst- 
comers  almost  to  actual  want.  The  settlement  now 
embraced  families,  more  or  less  connected  with  each 
other,  from  Bowley,  Boxford,  Byfield,  Ipswich,  Marble- 
head,  and  adjacent  towns,  among  whom  the  Perleys, 
Stickneys,  Palmers,  Burpees,  Barkers,  Esteys,  Hartts, 
and  Peabodys  were  prominent  in  numbers  or  in  influ- 
ence. 

On  October  31, 1765,  the  district  having  been  officially 
surveyed  by  Charles  Morris,  sixty-five  heads  of  families, 
resident  or  represented,  were  granted  Tract  No.  109,  in 
Sunbury  County.  This  tract,  in  the  parish  of  Mauger- 
ville  and  Sheffield,  known  as  the  Maugerville  Grant,  and 
twelve  miles  square,  extended  from  the  head  of  Oromoeto 
Island  to  the  foot  of  Mauger's  Island,  and  had  been 
partially  cleared  by  the  Acadians.     The  twenty-second 
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name  on  the  list  of  grantees,  for  five  hundred  acres,  was     chap.  i. 
that  of  Joseph  Garrison ;  ^  the  twenty-iourth,  that  of  his    i7643[8c5, 
father-in-law,  Daniel  Palmer.     The  latter's  portion  con- 
sisted of  two  lots  forty  rods  long  upon  the  river,  and   Uatheways 
some  six  miles  (five  hundred  and  fifty  chains)  in  depth    s^'^ia. 
aeross  the  intervale  towards  Grand  Lake.     The  western    ^-  ^'''  '^• 
toundary  of  its  frontage  was  just  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  Middle  Island ;  the  river  here  being  from  one-third  to 
half  a  mile  in  width. 

Daniel  Palmer  was  great-grandson  of  Sergeant  John 
Palmer  (who,  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  is  reported  to  have 
come  to  Rowley  in  1639)  by  a  second  wife,  Margaret 
Northend.  On  the  side  of  his  mother,  Mary  Stickney,  he 
was  great-grandson  of  William  Stickney,  the  founder  of 
that  family  in  this  country,  and  o£  Captain  Samuel 
Brocklebank,  who  was  slain,  with  nearly  all  his  com-  Apnizi. 
mand,  by  the  Indians  at  Sudbury,  in  King  Philip's  War.  '^^* 
Born  at  Rowley,  in  1712,  Daniel  Palmer  married  in  1736 
Elizabeth  Wheeler,  of  Chebaeco  (a  part  of  Ipswich,  called 
Essex  since  1819),  with  whom,  eight  years  later,  he  wa^ 
dUmissed  from  the  First  Church  in  Rowley  to  that  of 
Gloucester ;  but  of  his  stay  in  the  latter  place,  if,  indeed, 
he  removed  thither,  we  have  no  record.  He  is  yet  re- 
membered by  close  tradition  as  "apowerful  man,  of  great  ^s.  Lydta 
muscular  strength.  Before  he  left  for  the  East  the  gfSt^Iid- 
Indians  were  troublesome,  and  there  were  three  secreted  ^pJim^ 
in  a  house  in  Old  Town,  and  no  one  dared  pursue  them. 
But  he  was  fearless,  and  entered  the  house,  where  he 
opened  a  chamber  window,  and  one  by  one  he  threw  them 
out,  regardless  of  life  or  limb,  as  though  they  were  so 
many  straws."  Six  children  survived  to  him,  and  the  two 
oldest  girls,  Elizabeth  and  Ruth,  were  married,  when 
removal  to  the  St.  John  was  determined  on.  Leaving 
these  behind,  he  took  with  him  his  third  daughter,  Mary 
(born  January  19,  1741,  in  Byfleld),  and  his  three  sons, 

1  The  twenty-ninth  name  on  s  list  compUeii  hy  Hatheway,  in  1848  ('  His- 
tory of  NewBnjEswickj'p.  8),  is  "Galishan,  ■ ,"  which  clearly  stands 

for  Joseph  Oarrison.     (Compare  this  writer's  spelling  of  Marasheet,  "Meli- 
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Chap,  I.    Daniel,  Nathan,  and  Abijah,  and  joined  the  company  of 
17&1-1805.    townsfolk  and  binsnien  who  were  to  plant  a  Paritan  set- 
tlement on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Joseph  Garrison  "was  of  this 
number.    All  that  can  now  be  learned  about  him  war- 
rants the  belief  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  who  was 
found  upon  the  spot  by  the  second,  if  not  already  by  the 
first,  immigrants  from   Rowley.    We  know  positively 
that  on  his  thirtieth  birthday,  August  14, 1764,  he  was 
married  to  Daniel  Palmer's  daughter  Mary,  perhaps  in 
Mster  ItuH-  that  church  which  "  Richard  Bastick  [Bstey]  and  Ruth 
(iue^Bs    ^^  wife,  Jonathan  Smith  and  Hannah  his  wife,"  were 
14;  15a.      dismissed  from,  the  First  Church  in  Eowiey,  to  form 
"  upon  or  near  8t.  John's  River,  Nova  Scotia,"  May  20, 
1764.     Sabine,  who,  with  doubtful  propriety,  includes 
1 :  464.      Joseph  Garrison  in  his  '  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution,' styles  him  "of  Massachusetts";  but  the  name 
has  not  been  met  with  in  that  State  before  the  present 
century  by  the  most  diligent  searchers  of  her  archives. 
February,    His  Comparatively  early  death  will  account  for  the  diver- 
^'       sity  of  traditions  in   regard  to  him   among  his  own 
descendants,  the  most  trustworthy  of  which  is,  that  he 
was  not  a  native  of  the  colonies  but  of  the   mother 
country.     The  location  of  his  grant  is  unrecorded,  but 
traditionally  was  higher  up  the  river  than  his  father-in- 
law's.     Sabine,  again,  says  he  was  remembered  in  New 
Brunswick  "  as  a  skilful  miner,  and  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  '  Grand  Lake  Coal  Mines,'  which  of  late  years  have 
been  extensively  worked."    Grand  Lake  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  broad  basin  extending  from  Fredericton  to 
the  hills  beyond  the  Jemseg,  which   at  every  spring 
freshet  is  covered  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the   St. 
John.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  its  shores  were  curiously 
visited  by  Joseph  Garrison,  and  that  he  was  the  first 
joimsion's    *'*  notice  its  very  obvious  superficial  bituminous  coal 
Report  on     deposits.    But  the  mining  there,  as  late  as  1850,  was 

Affr,Capabi-         ^  c  /  I 

MaofNiv)  carried  on  "in  a  small  and  rude  manner,"  and  as  late 
f,  41."  '    as  1830  only  "  by  strippings  or  open  diggings  " ;  so  that 
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skill  could  hardly  be  ascribed  to  him  where  so  little  was     chap.  i. 
required.  1764^305. 

Joseph  Garrison's  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer, 
which  then,  as  now,  must  have  been  one  of  comparative 
ease,  because  of  the  exceptional  facility  for  growing  hay    johaston's 
and  raising  stock,   and  not  conducive  to  progressive  Agr^^MU- 
agriculture.     Life  was  fairly  amphibious  t   fences  had  ^'§^^^™ 
(as  they  stiU  have)  to  be  taken  down  and  corralled  in  the       /■  8- 
faU,  to  prevent  their  being  floated  off  in  the  spring;  and 
when  at  last  the  gentle  flood  covered  the  intervale  as  far 
as  the  eye  (even  looking  from  Burton  heights)  could 
rea«h,  the  farmer  turned  navigator  over  his  ojra  domain. 
Lneky  if  the  main  river-road  emerged,  and  his  house  and 
bam  were  uninvaded  by  the  tide,  he  was  yet  tranquil  in 
the  assurance  that  where  he  now  drew  up  his  herring,  he     GesntrS 
should  by  and  by  view  with  satisfaction  his  crops  of   Bninswkk, 
grain    and    potatoes.      Daniel  Palmer,  we  know,   had       ^'  ^* 
pitched  his  log  cabin  too  near  the  brink,  and  was  made 
aware  of  the  fact,  in  an  extraordinary  rise,  by  a  huge 
cake  of  ice  sailing  through  from  door  to  door,  and  carry- 
ing off  not  only  half  the  house,  but  the  day's  dinner  of 
boihng  meat  in  the  pot,  and  the  table  gear,   happily 
recovered  after  drifting  against  a  stump.^ 

One  other  incident  of  these  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment has  a  more  immediate  interest.  Five  children 
had  been  born  to  Joseph  and  Mary  Garrison,  the  young- 
est, Abijah,  being  an  infant  in  arms  —  say,  in  the  spring 
of  1774,  The  mother  had  started  in  a  boat  down  the 
river  to  pay  her  father  a  visit,  taking  her  babe  with  her, 
and  a  lad  who  lived  with  the  family  : 

"The  river  was  clear  of  ice  when  she  started,  and  she  appre-  MS.  Elisa 

hended  no  danger.     Long  before  she  got  to  her  jonmey's  end  /^i^Bien- 

the  ice  broke  further  up  the  river,  and  came  down  with  such  "er  Little). 

force  against  her  boat  as  to  break  it  badly,  and  compel  her  to  i^H^^^f 

esehauge  it  for  an  ice-cake,  which  was  driven  ashore  by  a  D'Talmer. 
larger  piece  of  ice.    Like  a  mother,  she  wrapped  her  babe  in 
all  the  clothes  she  could  spare,  and  Ihrew  him  into  the  snow  on 


IThisi 


.  tiLought  to  bave  occurred  in  the  Hpring  of  X778. 
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Chap.  I.  the  store.  By  the  aid  of  a  willow  limb  -which  overhung  the 
j_g,~gg,  river,  she  and  the  lad  saved  themselves.  She  took  up  her  babe 
■unharmed.  As  she  was  -wanderirig  in  the  woods,  without  guide 
or  path,  she  saw  the  smoke  from  an  Indiaji  hut,  and  ou  going 
to  it  found  there  an  Indian  i  who  knew  her  father.  He  enter- 
tained her  with  his  best  words  and  deeds,  and  the  next  morning 
conducted  her  safely  to  her  father's." 

This  babe  was  the  fattier  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
It  was  not  quite  three  years  old  when  the  progress  of 
revolt  in  the  colonies  had  infected  the  New  England 
settlers  on  the  St.  John,  and  impeUed  them  to  a  mani- 
festo   antedating    the    Declaration    of    Independence, 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  "  and,  considering  their 
Kiddtr's     insulated  locality,  and  the  vicinity  to  the  old  and  well- 
N^s^^   fortified  towns   in  possession  of  an  English  army  and 
/-  52.       navy,  .    .    ,  remarkably  bold." 


f,(a;     ACTION     OF    THE    PEOPLE    ON    THE    ST.   JOHN    RIVEK. 

153,  Whereas  the  inhabitants  oa  the  Eiver  St.  Johns  in  the  County 

'■  of  Stinbnry  and  province  of  Nova  Scotia  being  regularly 
assembled  at  Maugervile  in  said  County  on  the  14th  Day  of 
May  1776  did  then  and  there  make  Choice  of  ns,  Jacob  Barker, 
Phin's  Nevers,  Israel  Perley,  Daniel  Palmer,  Moses  Pickard, 
Edward  Coye,  Tho's  Hartt,  Israel  Kinney,  Asa  Kimball,  Asa 
Perley  and  Hugh  Quinton  a  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  stud  County,  to  make  Immediate  application  to  the 
Congress  or  GenTl  Assembly  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  for 
Eehef  under  their  present  Distressed  Circumstances. 

Now  Know  ye  that  we  the  Committee  above  named  have  by 
these  presents  Constituted  and  appointed  two  of  said  Com- 
mittee (via)  Messrs.  Asa  Perley  and  Asa  Eimbail  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  body  of  said  Committee  to  go  personally  to  the 
said  Congress  or  Gen'll  Assembly  and  there  present  our  Petition, 
also  to  act  and  transact,  Determine  accomplish  and  finish  all 
Matters  touching  the  premises  as  effectually  as  the  body  of  said 
Committee  might  do,  and  we  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 

1  The  St.  Jotm  tribe  was  known  as  the  Maraalieets.  These  Indien^  had 
proved  troubleaoma  ne^hbora  ia  the  early  daya  of  the  Bettlement^  (Hathe- 
wsy's  '  Hist.  New  Brunswick,'  p.  11.) 
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said  countyratify  and  confirm  whatsoever  onr  said  agents  bhall 
canse  to  be  done  in  this  matter. 

Names  signed,  May  20, 1776. 

All  officers,  civil  or  military,  in  tlie  united  provinces,  and  all 
others  are  desired  not  to  molest  or  hinder  the  within  Asa 
Perley  and  Asa  Kimball  in  their  progress,  on  the  Contrary  to 
Encoarage  and  Assist  them,  as  they  would  merit  the  Esteem  of 
all  Lovers  of  tiieir  Country's  Liberty  and  tlie  thanks  of  this 
Committee. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Sunbury  in  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  being  regularly  assembled  at  the  Meeting  house 
in  Maugervile  in  said  County  on  Tuesday  the  14  day  of  May 
1776  to  Consult  on  some  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for 
the  safety  of  the  Inhabitants, 

1,  Chose  Ja«olj  Barker  Esq'r  Chairman, 

2.  Chose  Jacob  Barker,  Israel  Perley,  Phin's  Nevers,  Esq'rs 
and  Messrs.  Daniel  Palmer,  Moses  Pickard,  Edward  Cove, 
Tho's  Hartt,  Israel  Kenney,  Asa  Kimball,  Asa  Perley,  Oliver 
Perley,  and  Hugh  Quinton  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  Draught 
proper  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  The  me«tiiig  then 
adjourned  till  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Being  again  met  the  Committee  Reported  the  following 
Resolves,  which  were  read  and  after  a  second  Reading  the 
Eesolves  were  passed  in  the  afBrraative,  unanimously, 

1,  Resolved.  That  we  can  see  no  shadow  of  Justice  in  that 
Extensive  Claim  of  the  British  Parliament  (viz)  the  Right  of 
Enacting  Laws  binding  on  the  Colonies  in  aU  Cases  whatso- 
ever. This  System  if  once  Estabhshed  (we  Conceive)  hath  a 
Direct  tendency  to  Sap  tiie  foundation,  not  only  of  Liberty  that 
Dearest  of  names,  but  of  property  that  best  of  subjects. 

2,  Memlved.  That  as  tyranny  ought  to  be  Resisted  in  its  flret 
appearance  we  are  Convinced  that  the  united  Provinces  are 
just  in  their  proceeding  in  this  Regard. 

3,  Resolved.  That  it  is  our  Minds  and  Desire  to  submit  our- 
selves to  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  that 
we  are  Beady  with  our  Lives  and  fortunes  to  Share  with  them 
the  Event  of  the  present  Stn^gle  for  Liberty,  however  God  in 
his  Providence  may  order  it. 

4,  Resolved.  That  a  Committee  be  Chosen  to  Consist  of  twelve 
Men  who  shall  Immediately  make  application  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Congress  or  general  assembly  for  Relief,  and  that 
said  Committee  or  the  Major  part  of  tliem   shall   Conduct 
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all  Matter  Civill  or  Military  in  this  County  till  {urthfir  Regu- 
lations be  made. 

5.  Besolved.  That  we  and.  Eaeh  of  us  will  moat  strictly  ad- 
here to  all  sueli  measures  as  our  said  Committee  or  the  Major 
Part  o£  them  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  our  Conduct 
and  that  we  will  support  and  Defend  them  in  this  Matter  at  the 
Expenee  of  our  Lives  and  fortunes  il  Called  thereto. 

6.  absolved.  Tliat  we  will'  Immediately  put  ourselves  in  the 
best  posture  of  Defence  in  our  power,  that  to  thin  End  we  will 
prevent  all  unnecessary  use  of  gno  Powder  or  other  ammunition 
in  our  Custody. 

7.  Besolved.  That  if  any  of  vs  shall  hereafter,  Know  of  any 
person  or  persons  that  shall  by  any  ways  or  means  Endeavour 
to  prevent  or  Counteract  this  our  Design,  we  will  Immediately 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  Committee  that  proper  Measures  may 
be  taken  for  our  Safety. 

8.  Sesolved.  That  we  and  Each  of  us  will  Pay  our  proportion 
of  all  such  soms  of  Money  as  may  be  Necessary  for  Carrying 
these  matters  into  Execution,  and  finally,  that  we  will  share  in 
and  submit  to  the  Event  of  this  tmdertaking  however  it  may 
terminate,  to  the  true  performance  of  all  which  we  bind  and 
obligate  ourselves  firmly  each  to  other  on  penalty  of  being 
Esteemed  Enemies  and  traitors  to  onr  Country  and  Submitting 
ourselves  to  popular  Resentment. 

The  whole  assembly  subscribed  to  the  foregoing  Kesolves. 

The  Body  then  Voted. 

1.  That  the  above  named  Committee  shall  be  a  standing 

Committee  to  make  application  to  the   Massachusetts  Con- 
Also  to  Conduct  all  Matters  Civil  or  Military  in  the  Connty 

till  further  Regulations  be  made. 
Voted  that  we  will  have  no  Dealings  or  Connections  with  any 

Person  or  Persons  (or  the  future  that  shall  Refuse  to  Enter 

into  the  foregoing  or  similar  Resolutions. 

A  true  Copy  from  the  Minutes. 

ISEAEL  Perley  Clerk. 
Dated  at  Mai^ervile  on  the  River 
St.  Johns  May  the  21, 1776. 
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Memorandum  —  by  rlesire  of  the  Committee. 

Represent  tlie  Conduct  of  the  Indians  that  Gen'll  "Wash- 
ington's Letter!  get  them  on  Are,  and  they  are  Plundering  ali 
People  they  think  are  torys  and  perhaps  when  that  is  Done,  the 
otbers  Tuay  shave  the  same  fate.  We  think  it  necessary  that 
some  person  of  Consequenee  be  sent  among  them. 

If  it  he  asked  what  Lands  are  granted  on  the  River,  it  may 
1>3  answered — there  is  fonr  towns  and  a  half  granted  to  68 
gentlenKD  mostly  ofE.cers  in  the  armys.  The  towns  are  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  each. 

There  is  several  other  Large  tracts  of  Land  granted  to  par- 
ticular gentlemen. 

These  townships  and  other  Lands  have  but  few  settlers  on 

If  it  be  asked  what  proportion  of  tlie  People  signed  the  Eeso- 
lutions  it  may  be  answered,  There  is  125  signed  and  about  12 
or  13  ttat  have  not,  9  of  whom  are  at  the  Elvers  Mouth. 

Tho  names  of  the  Loyalists  "  at  the  River's  mouth  "  are 
well  known,  but  the  record  is  silent  as  to  the  three  or 
four  residents  of  Maugerville  who  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  resolves  and  the  appeal  for  relief.  It  may  be  eon- 
jeetored,  however,  that  Joseph  Garrison  was  one  of  these, 
having  as  his  first  motive  his  English  birth,  and  the  want 
of  those  New  England  connections  which  might  else  have 
made  hherty  to  him  also  "  that  dearest  of  names  " ;  and 
perhaps  as  his  second,  his  better  sense  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  unsupported  outpost  maintaining  itself 
against  the  authority  of  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Sabine 
found  Joseph's  descendants  admitting  his  loyalty,  and 
we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  temportu-ily  ostra- 
cized, tieeording  to  the  terms  of  the  vote,  on  account  of 
his  standing  aloof  from  the  almost  unanimous  action  of 
his  neighbors.  At  all  events,  it  required  no  Httle  inde- 
pendence of  character  to  incur  the  "  popular  resentment"; 
and  this  trait  may  as  well  have  been  inherited  by  his 

I  Of  Febroarj,  1776.  See  the  f  eferenee  to  it  in  WaahiDgton's  aubsequent 
letter,  Dec.  34,  on  p.  59  o(  Kidder's  '  Maine  and  NoTa  Scotia.'  See,  also,  for 
the  Btate  of  mind  of  the  Indians,  ihid.,  pp.  165-179,  seq.,  310,  ete. 
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Chap.  I.     grandson  as  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  resistance 
iT&t^Bos.    to  tyranny  which  Daniel  Palmer  subscribed. 

His  isolation,  however,  except  in  public  sentiment, 
lasted  hardly  more  than  a  year.  Despite  the  good-will 
and  assistance  of  Massachusetts,  before  a  project  of  for- 
tifying the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  could  be  carried  out,  in 
May,  1777,  the  British  sloop  Tulture,  fourteen  guns,  from 
Halifax  (a  vessel  afterward  famous  for  having  been  the 
refuge  of  Benedict  Arnold  on  the  discovery  of  his 
Ki^irS  treason),  sailed  up  the  river  with  troops,  and,  as  wa^ 
N^s^  reported  in  Machias  on  the  29th,  compelled  the  settlers 
P-  85-  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  British  Majesty. 
Many  were  robbed  of  their  all ;  some  were  carried  away. 
A  vain  attempt  to  reverse  this  was  made  by  a  Massa- 
ehusetts  expedition  in  the  following  month.  Boston  was 
too  far  away,  Halifax  was  too  near.  Submission  was 
unavoidable  j  but  time  never  reconciled  aU  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  the  separation  from  their  kindred  in  the  old 
Massachusetts  home,  and  their  regrets  have  been  handed 
down  to  their  posterity.  Shut  off  from  further  increase 
by  immigration  from  the  original  hive,  they  could  only 
perpetuate  their  numbers  by  intermarriage;  and  the 
tourist  on  the  St.  John  to-day  finds  in  Sunbury  County 
not  only  familiar  New  England  names,  but  perhaps  as 
unmixed  a  Puritan  stock  as  exists  on  the  continent. 

Of  Joseph  Garrison,  except  that  he  died  at  Jemseg  in 
February,  1783,  we  know  nothing  more  that  is  eventful. 
He  passed  for  a  disappointed  man.  His  physical  charac- 
teristics, as  determinable  from  his  posterity,  may  be  set 
down  as  follows :  a  long  chin  and  a  large  bump  of  firm- 
ness (phrenologically  speaking),  with  a  great  length 
between ;  blaek  hair,  with  early  baldness.  Probably  to 
him,  too,  rather  than  to  the  Palmers  is  to  be  attributed  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  congenital  lameness,  which  has 
shown  itself  in  three  generations, — though  never  in  a 
straight  line,  and  always  (it  is  believed)  in  the  male 
children, —  and  two  instances  of  a  prominent  facial  birth- 
mark in  a  son  and  grandson  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Palmer 
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Garrison.  Mentally,  besides  the  strong-mindedness  al-  i 
ready  indicated,  there  is  no  salient  feature  to  distinguish  i 
the  founder  of  the  line.  His  children,  in  a  settlement 
deprived  of  every  literary  and  social  advantage,  proved 
exceptionally  intelligent.  They  educated  themselves 
with  the  slenderest  facilities;  learned  the  art  of  navi- 
gation ;  became  teachers.  "  They  did  not  aecnmulate 
much,"  says  the  local  tradition,  "but  they  always  left 
friends  behind  them."  A  fondness  for  music,  and  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  giving  instruction  in  it,  have  aJso  been 
manifested  in  Joseph's  posterity,  among  whom  it  has 
been  handed  down  that  he  used  to  play  the  fiddle. 
Domestically,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Joseph  Garrison 
was  uxorious,  since  at  least  five  of  his  children  were 
named  for  his  wife's  relatives. 

The  Palmer  type  was  also  well  supplied  with  firmness; 
had  high  cheek-bones,  fair  skin  and  hair ;  was  of  a  quiz- 
zical and  jocose  temperament.^  Religiot^y,  the  Palmers 
were  affiliated  with  the  Baptists,  and  Mary  Palmer  Gar- 
rison is  said  to  have  been  the  only  person  of  that  de- 
nomination on  the  Jemseg  when  she  came  there.  (She 
joined  the  chyrch  in  Byfield  before  the  removal,  October 
10,  1762.)  She  long  survived  her  husband,  dying  on 
February  14,  1822.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1787,  she 
was  granted  eighty  acres  of  land  (Lot  No.  6,  Second 
Division)  on  the  River  St.  John,  opposite  the  Jemseg,  in 
Queen's  County.  Later,  her  home  was  on  the  Jemseg 
with  her  son  Silas,  who  cultivated  the  farm  now  shown 
as  the  Garrison  homestead.     At  the  time  of  her  death 

1  From  thia  aide  ot  the  house  were  probably  derived  the  characteristics  of 
the  Garrieon-Palmer  offspring  iadicated  iix  the  foUowing  estract  of  a 
letter  from  William  Gairison  (the  son  of  Joseph)  to  hia  nephew  Andrew 
(Jan.  31,  1831):  "I  think  it  a  familj  trait  that  we  are  apt  to  be  too 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic  iu  many  of  our  pursuits,  which  may  cast  a  miet 
prejudicial  to  our  true  interesta-  ,  .  .  That  would-be  "witty  Devil  Las 
more  tJian  once  proved  injurious  to  our  family."  It  should  be  furt;her 
noted  that  the  Palmers  were  full-lived.  Sergeant  John  lived  to  be  72 ; 
his  son  Prancis  to  be  76 ;  his  son  John  to  he  74 ;  ftis  son  Daniel  to  he 
65  at  least.  WilUam  Lloyd  Garrison  died  in  his  74th  year,  far  surpasaing 
Ms  father  and  paternal  grandfather. 
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she  had  been  for  many  years  the  widow  of  Robert 
Angus.'  She  is  remembered  late  in  life  as  a  jolly  sort  of 
person — portly,  with  round  face  and  fair  hair,  of  a  san- 
guine temperament,  and  a  great  favorite  with  children, 
whom  she  amused  with  quaint  stories.^  From  her  there 
ran  in  the  veins  of  her  offspring  the  emigrant  Puritan 
blood  of  Palmer,  Northend,  Hunt,  Redding,  Stickney, 
Broeklebank,  "Wheeler,  and  other  (unnamable)  stirpes. 

By  her,  Joseph  Garrison  became  the  father  of  nine 
children,  viz.,  Hannah  (1765-1843),3  Elizabeth  (1767-. 
1815),  Joseph  (17G9-1819),  Daniel  (1771-1803),  Abijah 
(bom  1773),  Sarah  (born  1776),  Nathan  (1778-1817), 
Silas  (1780-1849),  WiUiam  (a  posthumous  child,  1783- 
1837).  The  fifth  in  order,  Abijah,  must  occupy  our 
attention,  to  the  exeJusion  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  was  June  18, 1773,  and  the 
place  Jemseg.  He  was  named  for  his  uncle  Palmer. 
Except  the  romantic  incident  of  his  babyhood,  already 
related,  his  early  history  is  a  blank.  He  alone  of  the 
family  followed  the  sea.  He  became  eventually  a  cap- 
tain, and  made  many  voyages,  with  his  cousin  Abijah 
Palmer  as  mate.  His  hour-glass,  sole  personal  souve- 
nir, is  stOl  preserved,  with  his  rudely-cut  initials.  He 
was  tall,  but  well-proportioned,  of  fine  and  even  hand- 
some appearance,  in  spite  of  an  extraordinary  birth-mark 
("like  raw  beef,"  "sometimes  as  red  as  blood")  extend- 
ing from  ear  to  ear  and  under  the  chin,  Uke  a  mnffler. 
He  had  the  light  hair  and  fair  skin  of  the  Palmers.    He 


1  He  died  in  the  latter  halt  of  the  year  1805. 

B  Afl  a  meima  of  supporting  herself  and  family  after  Joseph  Garrison's 
death,  she  appears  to  Lave  practised  the  art  of  a  midwife  for  more  than 
thirty  years  —  "by  night  and  by  day,  for  they  will  have  her  out"  (MS.  Sept. 
le.  181S,  Sarah  Perley). 

3  In  the  church  records  of  tie  pariah  of  Byfleld,  Newbury,  Mass.,  this 
entry  is  found  among  the  baptaBms;  "  Hannah,  Daut'rof  Joseph  Garrison 
of  St.  John's  Hiyer  in  Hova  Scotia  hut  his  wife  a,  memher  of  j«  Chh  here 
with  her  Child  June  15,  1766."  The  last  senlenee,  if  puuetuated  thua,  aa  it 
doubtless  should  be  ^*' but  his  wife,  b  member  of  the  church,  here  with 
her  child  "^  is  evidence  of  a  visit  of  Mary  Garrison  to  her  old  home  at  the 
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is  remembered  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  "  smart 
man,  bright  at  most  everything,"  and  as  an  excellent  - 
penman.  Moreover,  he  possessed  a  teen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  often  displayed  itself — with  the  free- 
dom of  the  time —  in  his  versifying.^  His  son,  WUliam 
Lloyd,  who  had  no  personal  recoReetion  of  him,  thus 
summed  up  the  traditions  in  regard  to  Abijah  Garrison  : 

"I  was  probably  not  more  than  three  years  old  when  he 
took  his  final  leave  of  my  mother.  I  remember  vaguely  to 
have  been  told  that  he  had  a  fine  physical  development,  a  san- 
guine temperament,  a  bald  head,  and  a  reddish  beard,  with  a 
very  noticeable  sear  on  his  fa«e,  a  birth-mark;  that  he  was 
very  genial  and  social  in  his  manners,  kind  and  aEEectionate  in 
his  disposition,  and  ever  ready  to  assist  the  suffering  and 
needy ,  that  he  had  a  good  theoretical  and  praoiical  knowledge 
of  navigration,  and  as  a  master  of  a  vessel  made  many  voyages 
coastwise  ind  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  he  had  a  strong 
tast«  for  leading,  and  evinced  some  literary  talent.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  his  love  for  my  mother  was  almost  romantic; 
and  it  It,  questionable,  when  he  deserted  her,  if  he  meant  the 
separation  to  be  final," 

Romantic  love  had  a  romantic  beginning.  By  some 
chance  of  coast  navigation  Abijah  found  himself  on 
Deer  Island,  N.  B.,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  (waters 
called  Quoddy,  for  short).  Here,  at  a  religious  evening 
meeting,  Ms  eye  fell  upon  a  strikingly  beautiful  young 
woman,  dressed  in  a  bine  habit ;  or,  more  than  likely, 
the  previous  sight  of  her  was  the  cause  of  that  evening's 
piety.  At  the  close  of  the  services  he  followed  her  to  the 
door,  and  boldly  asked  leave  to  accompany  her  home, 
accosting  her,  for  want  of  her  real  name,  as  "  Miss  Blue 
Jacket."  Her  reply  was  a  rebuff.  Nevertheless,  Abijah 
lost  no  time  in  sending  her  a  letter,  which,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  surpassed  in  literary  graces  any  she  had  ever  re- 

IMary  Howitt,  in  her  "Memoir  of  Williftm  Lloyd  GarriBOn,"  in  the 
PwpWs  JmrtKd  of  Sept.  12, 1846,  eaya  the  father  was  a  "  fine  poet,"  -which 
is  certainly  going  beyond  the  rec«rd,  as  there  are  no  remains  whatever  of 
hia  mnse.  See  hereaffer  (p.  34)  the  last  lotler  before  hie  digappearanee, 
in  which  the  "  feniimental  piece  "  he  promises  to  write  is  douhtless  to  bo 
interpreted  as  verse. 
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Chap.  I.     ceived,  and  her  reply  eonflrmed  an  Ewsquaintance  whicli 

1764^805,    ended  infallibly  in  matrimony. 

Prances  Maria  Lloyd  was  the  danghter — one  of  a 
large  family  of  children — of  Andrew  Lloyd,  a  native  of 
Kinsale,  County  Munster,  Irelaaid  (about  1752).  He 
came  out  to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1771,  as  a 
'prentice,  bound  to  the  captain.  (Plato  Dana)  of  the  ship 
which  also  brought  over  John  Lawless,  an  Englishman, 
who  had  been  a  sergeant  under  "Wolfe  at  Quebec ;  his  wife, 
Catharine,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
land; and  their  only  daughter  Mary,  who  was  certainly 
bom  there.  The  'prentice  is  believed  to  have  improved 
his  time  so  well  on  the  voyage  that,  young  as  they  both 
were,  he  married  Mary  Lawless  on  March  30,  1771,  the 
day  after  they  had  landed  ou  the  island  of  Campobello. 
Andrew  became  a  so-called  branch  (1  e.,  commissioned) 
pilot,  at  Quoddy,  and  died  suddenly  in  the  service  in  the 
year  1813.  His  wife,  whom  he  survived,  though  not  long, 
was  reputed  the  first  person  buried  on  Deer  Island ;  and 
on  this  unfertile  but  picturesque  and  fascinating  spot 
Fanny  Lloyd  was  bom  in  1776,  and  became  the  belle  of 
the  family. 

^tofle's  "  ghe  was  of  a  tall,  majestic  figure,  singrdarly  graceful  in 

{£n£.)       deportment  and  carriage;  her  features  were  fine,  and  espr^sive 

^W/.  IS,      of  a  high  intellectual  character ;  and  her  hair  so  luxuriant  and 
Ftna.  Frte-    rich  that,  when  she  unbound  it,  like  that  of  Godiva  of  old,  it 

'^'1^7'^'  ^^  around  her  like  a  veil.  The  outward  being,  hoVever,  was 
but  a  faint  image  of  the  angelic  nature  within  ;  she  was  one  of 
those  who  iu^ire  at  once  love  and  reverence ;  she  took  high 
views  of  life  and  its  duties ;  and,  consequently,  when  adversity 
came  upon  her  as  an  armed  man,  she  was  not  overcome.  Life 
had  lost  its  sunshine,  but  not  its  worth ;  and,  for  her  own  and 
her  children's  sake,  she  combated  nobly  with  poverty  and  sor- 
row. Her  influence  on  her  children,  more  especially  on  her  son 
William,  was  very  great :  ha  venerated  her  while  yet  a  child  3 
not  a  word  or  a  precept  of  hers  was  ever  lost  — his  young 
heart  treasured  up  aH,  unknowing  tliat  these  in  after  life 
should  become  hia  great  principles  of  action. 

"To  illustrate  the  conscious  [conscientious  ?}  and  firm 
«hara£ter  of  this  admirable  woman,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
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givf!  an  anecdote  of  her  wMlst  yet  young.  Her  parents  were  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  among  tiio  most  liigotod  of  that 
body.  In  those  days  the  Baptists  were  a  despised  people,  and 
it  was  reckoned  vulgar  to  be  of  their  eommimity.  One  day, 
however,  it  was  made  tnown  through  the  neighborhood  where 
she  lived  that  one  of  these  despised  sectaries  ^  would  preach  in 
a  barn,  and  a  party  of  gay  young  people,  one  of  whom  was  the 
lovely  and  gay  Fanny  Uoyd,  agreed  for  a  frolio  to  go  and  hear 
him.  Of  those  who  went  to  scoff  one  remained  to  pray  ;  this 
was  Fanny  Lloyd.  Her  sonl  was  deeply  touched  by  tiie  meek 
and  holy  spirit  of  the  preacher;  she  wept  mneh  during  the 
sermon,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  preacher  spake  kindly  to 
her.  From  that  day  a  change  came  over  her  mind ;  she  would 
no  longer  despise  and  ridicule  the  Baptists ;  and  before  long 
announced  to  her  astonished  and  indignant  parents  that  she 
found  it  necessary  for  the  peace  of  her  soul  to  become  publicly 
one  of  that  despised  body.  Nothing  eould  equal  the  exaspera- 
tion wliich  followed  this  avowal.  They  threatened  that  if  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  baptized,  they  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  stern  duty  with 
her  J  she  meekly  expostulated  —  she  besought  them,  with  tears 
to  hear  her  reasons,  but  in  vain.  She  could  not,  however, 
resist  that  which  she  beheved  to  be  her  duty  to  God ;  she  was 
baptized,  and  had  no  longer  a  home  under  her  parents'  roof. 
She  then  took  refuge  with  an  uncle,  with,  whom  she  resided 
several  years.  This  early  persecution  only  strengthened  her 
rehgious  opinions ;  and  she  remained  through  life  a  zealous 
advocate  of  those  peculiar  views  for  which  she  had  suffered  so 
much."  2 

The  date  of  Abijah  Garrison's  marmage  is  uncertain, 
except  that  it  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  on  the  12tli  day  of  December.  The  place  of  the 
ceremony  is  equally  unknown;  neither  has  it  been  ascer- 
tained where  was  the  first  home  of  the  young  couple. 
Not  improbably,  from  what  follows,  it  may  have  been 

1  Perhaps  "Elder  J.  Murphy,  a  licentiate  from  a  Baptist  ohuroli  in  Nova 
Scoljs,"  who  in  1794  cominenoed  preaching  on  tie  adjacent  Moose  Island, 
on  which.  Eastport,  Mb.,  is  aitnated.  (See  Millet's  '  ffiat.  Baptists  in 
Maine,'  p,  338,)  The  church  at  Eastport,  whioli  ultimately  grew  out  of 
this  beginning,  had  members  on  Deer  Island. 

2  As  Mr.  Garrison,  on  his  visit  to  Englaad  in  18*6,  must  have  furnished 
Mrs,  Howitt  with  these  f aets  in  regard  to  bis  mother,  they  are  reproduced 
here  as  more  authentic  than  any  later  recollections  could  hare  been. 
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among  tte  husband's  relatives  on  the  Jemseg,  and  here 
perhaps  was  bom  Mary  Ann,  who  died  in  infancy.  In 
1801  they  were  settled  in  Duke  Street,  St.  John,  where 
a  son,  James  Holley,  was  bom  to  them  on  July  10,  and 
possibly  also  a  second  daughter,  Caroline  Eliza  (1803). 
Subsequently  they  removed  to  Granville,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fanny's  sister  Nancy  (Mrs,  Thomas 
Delap).  To  this  period  belongs  the  following  fragment 
of  a  letter  from  the  sailor  to  his  wife : 

Ahijah  to  Fanny  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Nicholas  Habbouk,  April  24, 1804. 

Dear  Fkances  :  I  am  now  at  a  Place  they  Call  Nicholas 
Harbour  about  14  Leagues  to  the  Eastward  of  Hallifax,  The 
Wind  Came  ahead  on  Sunday  about  12  o'clock  and  Terminated 
into  a  most  Violent  Gale  :  however  by  Gods  Providence  we  got 
into  a  safe  and  Commodious  harbour,  and  screeu'd  from  the 
iuelemency  of  Weather.  I  write  this  as  it  were  at  a  Venture 
not  knowing  Whether  it  will  ever  come  to  hand,  but  I  feel  it  a 
Duty  incumbent  on  me  to  sooth  as  much  as  Possible  that 
ansiety  of  miad  you  must  Consquently  [constantlyj  feel  in 
my  Absence :  and  as  writing  to  a  Bosom  friend  is  attended 
with  more  Pleasure  than  Pain  I  cou'd  write  whole  Volumes  if 
I  thought  it  woo'd  E«dound  to  your  happiness,  but  the  Dis- 
tance we  are  apart  and  the  Uncertainty  of  Conveyance  Coaflnes 
[me  to]  very  Narrow  Umita.  I  know  of  nothing  in  this  life 
that  wou'd  [ang]ment  my  happiness  more  than  to  be  at  Home 
with  my  Family  and  Free'd  from  a  Tempestuous  Sky  and 
Enraged  Ocean,  with  Just  Enough  (Good  God)  to  Supply  our 
Eeal  Wants  and  Necessities  and  Cou'd  I  once  more  enjoy  a 
Ray  of  Divine  Light  from  the  Throne  of  God  and  Lamb  I 
ahou'd  be  the  happiest  of  Sinners.  Wo  shall  sail  for  Newfound- 
land the  first  fair  wind  and  hope  we  Shall  not  stay  over  four 
Weeks  there  but  it  is  a  difficult  Season  of  the  year  and  if  we 
are  gone  two  months    .     .     . 

A  year  later,  Abijah  announces  to  hie  mother  and  step- 
father his  intention  to  return  to  the  old  home  of  the 
Puritan  settlers  on  the  St.  John  —  to  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts.  His  wife  appends  a  brief  postscript,  and 
the  letter,  precious  for  its  incidental  family  history  and 
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cliara«ter  glimpses,  and  for  the  union  on  one  page  of  a    Chap.  i. 
Btill  loving  pair,  is  despatched  to  Mr.  Robert  Angus,    1764^805. 
Waterborough,!  River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Geo.  Harden,  City  of  St.  John,     Thus  it 
reads : 

Abijah  Garrison  to  his  Parents. 

Granville,  April  4th,  1805.  MS. 

Much  respected  Parents;  Thig  perhaps  is  tiie  last  you 
may  Expect  from  me  dated  at  Granville  as  I  am  about  to 
remove  to  Newbury  Port  in  the  united  states.  Where  I  Expect 
to  Spend  the  remainder  of  my  days.  I  have  been  following  the 
Rule  of  false  Position,  or  rather  permutation,  these  Seven  Last 
years,^  and  have  never  been  able  to  Solve  the  Question  to  my 
Satisfaction  till  now.  Not  that  I  am  disaffected  towards  Gov- 
erameat  but  the  barreness  of  these  Eastern  Climates  rather 
Obliges  me  to  seek  the  welfare  of  my  family  in  a  more  hospitable 
Climate,  where  I  shall  be  less  expos'd  to  the  Ravages  of  war^ 
and  stagnation  of  business,  which  b  severely  felt  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Prohibition  of  the  American  trade  may  in  time 
help  this  Country*  bat  from  want  of  Ciiculating  Cash  this 
Country  wiU  long  lay  bound  in  Extreme  diffleultieaand  Perpetual 
Lawsuits.  [The]  last  winter  was  attended  with  distress  among 
a  great  number  of  Poor  people  in  this  Place.  The  scarcity  of 
bread  and  all  kbd  of  vegetables  was  loo  well  Imown  in  this 
Part  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Great  Drouth  Last  summer  Cut  off  aU 

1  Jemseg  was  In  the  parish  of  Waterborough. 

3  This  givea  1798  aa  the  date  of  the  last  eojoum  on.  the  Jemseg,  or  even 
of  the  marriage  of  Abijah  and  Faun}-. 

a  With  Napoleon,  namely. 

*  This  refers  to  tiie  short-sightBd  policy  adopted  hy  Great  Britain  after 
the  American  ReTOlution.  Inftsmueh  aa  the  United  Stales  liad  ''  become 
the  riTHls  of  England  in  trade  and  mannf  acturee,  it  was  thought  neoasatay 
to  oonflne  tlie  imports  [of  the  colonies]  to  Tobacco,  Naval  Stores,  and  such 
artioles  as  tte  British.  Colonies  did  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
their  own  use  and  consumption,  and  which  could  not  be  obtained  else- 
where," and  likewise  to  limit  the  exports,  "  such  articles  and  goods  being 
imported  and  exported  by  British  subjects  and  in  British  ships  "  (Halibur- 
ton's  '  Historical  and  Stattetioal  Account  of  Nova  Scotia,'  2 :  384).  The  act 
regulating  this  trade  in  force  in  1805  was  that  of  38  George  ni.  |  and  even  as 
Abijah  Garrison  was  writing.  Sir  John  Wentworth,  Lieutenant-Goremor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  was  about  to  sign  a  proclamation  (April  5,  1805)  indicating 
certain  articles  which,  under  the  discretion  allowed  him,  might  he  imported 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  still  in  British  bottoms  only  (Nova  Scotia 
Soyal  GaietU,  June  13, 1805). 

Vol.  I— 2 
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Chap.  I.  the  farmers  Ezpectatioiia  and  People  in  general  Eacperienc'd 
iT&i^Bo^  the  want  of  hay  Equal  to  that  of  Bread ;  the  smiling  spring  has 
at  last  retum'd  but  brings  nothing  with,  it  as  yet  substantial  for 
tlio  present  support  of  Man.  I  epeak  not  this  of  myself,  hut  of 
many  of  my  Neighbours ;  I  thank  God  I  have  a  Competency  at 
present,  but  the  times  forbode  greater  distress  ahead.  I  have 
in  the  ConcluMon  settled  my  Buanesa  here  and  am  now  about 
to  remove. 

I  lately  reo'd  a  Idnd  letter  from  Sally  Clark  ^  which  merits 
my  thaiiks  and  well  wishes  towards  her.  I  shall  Endeavour  to 
write  to  her  before  I  leave  this  Plaoe  if  Possible.  Silas  ^  I'm 
afraid  has  forgot  me.  William*  has  wrot«  very  kindly  whom 
I  shaU  answer  the  first  opp'ty.  It  wou'd  give  me  infinite 
Satisfaction  ■when  you  write  if  you  wou'd  Cast  off  the  formal 
method  of  arranging  your  letters  and  write  more  of  the  Par- 
ticular Circumstances  attending  your  welfare ;  how  you  get 
along  thro  this  troublesom  World,  what  diMcultiee  you  meet 
with  how  times  and  seasons  are  with  you  what  alterations  their 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  since  I  left  Jemsagg — the  smallest 
Circumstances  will  awake  my  memory  and  Present  to  my  view 
8  when  I  left  my  native  home.  Fanny  and  the  Httle 
Fell,  Little  Jemmy  says  I  must  tell  Granny  Angus  he 
has  got  a  httle  fife  and  trumpet  and  a  penknife  and  he  Can 
Sing  a  Great  many  tunes.  Fanny  intended  to  write  by  this 
Conveyanoe  but  we  are  so  much  hmried  to  get  things  in  order 
for  moving  that  she  scarcely  has  time  tho  Earnestly  desires  to 
be  remembered  to  you  and  aU  the  family. 

I  believe  now  the  Enchantment  is  broke  for'I  find  that  some 
of  my  letters  have  lately  Reach'd  you.  I  once  thought  that  you 
never  meant  to  write  to  me  again  after  writing  so  many  and 
not  receiving  any  answer  but  without  doubt  they  went  thro 
a  flrey  tryal.  The  Policy  and  Craft  of  Jealous  minded  People 
is  beyond  Description.  I  have  enclos'd  a  letter  I  had  lately 
(and  the  only  one  I  ever  had)  from  Rebekah  Nathan* —  which 
you  are  at  hherty  to  read.  I  think  myself  Greatly  injur'd  by 
that  Person :  in  the  first  Place  when  I  left  St.  Johns  I  was  in 

1  Tiiat  is,  his  younger  slater  Sarah,  who  married  Joseph  Clark. 

2  His  younger  brother.  "  Slow  as  Uncle  Siliia  "  waa  a  proverb  at  Jemseg, 
and  donbtleas  applied  to  EOireapondence  as  well  as  to  other  things. 

3  His  youngeet  brother,  a  cripple  from  birth,  but  a  very  intelligent 

*  Apparently,  Nathan's  Rebecca  is  meant,  Nathan  Garriaon,  the  next 
younger  brother  of  Abijah,  married  Rebewa  Ansley.  There  waa  a  "Re- 
bekah  Joseph  "  also  in  tlie  family. 
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Nathan's  debt  Jwieording  to  his  a«compt  £4:5:  4.  After  I 
returned  from  the  West  Indies  I  Paid  hirn  Eight  dollars  which 
left  a  balance  in  his  favour  of  £2  :  5  :  4,  Some  time  after  this 
I  sent  over  to  Nathan  for  my  things  which  fanny  left  in  his 
Care  and  was  deny'd  them  on  Aueompt  of  what  I  Owed  him. 
At  the  same  time  Got  a  Great  deal  of  Abuse  from  Eebeoca. 
The  Report  Came  here  and  Rung  thro  all  Granville  at  my 
Expence.  Since  that  I  Conagu'd  to  Nathan  in  behalf  of  Mr, 
Delap  nine  Barrels  of  Cider  which  it  seem  by  the  letter  they 
are  About  to  mate  a  Grabb  at  part  of  that  and  Leave  my 
tilings  at  the  mercy  of  fortune.  If  things  run  in  this  Channel 
and  I  shou'd  send  over  a  bank  note  for  Exchange  its  Probable 
the  Cider  woa'd  be  set  aside  and  a  part  of  the  Exchange  secured 

as  B 1  it  seem  is  an  Excellent  band  to  take  Care  of  Other 

Peoples  money. —  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not  with  his  lips ;  1 
dont  blame  Nathan  for  wanting  his  own  and  had  he  sent  my 
things  when  I  sent  for  them  I  shou'd  have  Paid  him  long  Ago 
— but  for  want  thereof  take  the  Body. 

I  shou'd  be  happy  to  write  to  all  my  Relations  but  have 
scarcely  time.  May  Kind  Providence  protect  you  thro  all  your 
difficulties  and  receive  you  at  Last  where  the  "Wicked  Cease 
from  troubling  "Where  Sorrow  and  Sighing  shall  flee  away  is 
the  Sincere  wish  of  your  affectionate  Sou 

Abijah  Garrison. 

Give  my  love  to  Silas  and  William,  Sally  and  all  the  Rest  of 
our  family. 

Dear  ParbnSS  :  I  steal  a  Moments  time  to  Insert  a  few 
Lines  at  the  Bottom  of  this  Letter  to  bid  you  a  Farewell  and 
once  More  to  thank  you  for  your  Care  and  Attention  to  me  in 
times  Back  which  shall  ever  be  Gratefully  Remembered  by  her 
who  is  now  Addressing  you.  I  do  not  know  what  to  write 
but  my  affection  ia  not  Lesened  towards  you.  My  heart  over- 
whelms with  Gratitude  and  Love,  and  a  tenderness  awakes  in 
my  Breast  of  filial  Joy  while  writing  to  you.  May  God  bless 
you  in  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Fannt  Gareibon. 

The   chance   whicli   preserved   this   document   coold 

hardly  have  heen  improved  upon  by  elioice,  if  it  had 

been  designed  to  exhibit  on   the   one  hand   Abijah's 

1  Perhaps  "  Beeiy." 
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native  giit  of  literary  espression,  his  liveliness  as  a 
correspondent — so  different  from  the  "formalism"  of 
the  period,  of  which  he  complains — his  love  of  home 
and  kindred,  his  pleasant  and  even  his  grim  humor ;  on 
the  other,  the  deeply  emotional  nature' of  Fanny  Lloyd, 
thrilling  not  only  with  the  thought  of  separation  from 
past  benefactors,  but  also  with  the  new  life  just  then 
beginning  to  stir  under  her  bosom. 

The  same  Providence  by  which  slavers  made  their 
impious  voyages  in  safety,  attended  the  ship  bearing 
its  passengers,  visible  and  invisible,  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Newburyport,  in  the  spring-time  of  1805 ;  whose  arrival 
was  the  unsuspected  event  of  the  year  in  the  third  city 
of  Massachusetts  1 — for  the  six  or  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants were  celebrating  rather  the  building  of  the 
new  Court  House  on  the  Mall,  the  founding  of  the  Social 
Library,  and  the  opening  of  Plum  Island  tampike  and 
bridge,  or  making  careful  note  of  the  thirty  days' 
drought  in  July  and  August.  On  the  10th  of  December,^ 
in  a  little  frame  house,  still  standing  on  School  Street, 
between  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  White- 
field's  remains  are  interred,  and  the  house  in  which  the 
great  preacher  died,  —  and  so  in  the  very  bosom  of 
orthodoxy, — a  man-ehild  was  bom  to  Abijah  and  Fanny 
Garrison,  and  called,  after  an  uncle  who  subsequently 
lost  his  life  in  Boston  harbor,  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

1  The  seal  of  tlie  province  of  New  Bnmswick  is  a  ship  nBaring  port 
under  fall  sail.'with  tiie  legend,  Spem  re4uxil. 
8  The  town  records  saj  the  12th. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Boyhood.— 1805-1818. 

FEW  New  England  towns  preserve  so  well  tie  aspect  chap.  ii. 
which  they  wore  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  iBos-iSiB. 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  or  have  been  so  little 
affected,  externally,  by  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  in 
their  business  and  social  life,  as  Newburyport ;  and  the 
description  which  President  Dwight  of  Yale  College  gave 
of  the  place  in  1796  is,  in  the  main,  not  inapplicable  to-day. 

"  The  town,"  he  wrote,  "is  built  on  a  declivity  of  nniivaHed  .^i'^*' 
beauty.  The  slope  is  easy  and  elegant ;  the  soil  rich ;  the  jv^  ei 
streets,  except  one  near  the  water,  clean  and  sweet ;  and  the  .^"flo 
verdure,  wherever  it  is  visibie,  esqnisite.  The  streets  are  either 
parallel,  or  right  angled,  to  the  river ;  the  southern  shore  oE 
which  bends,  here,  towards  the  south-east.  None  of  them  are 
regularly  formed.  .  .  .  Still,  there  is  so  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  regularity  as  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  traveller, 
with  peculiar  strength,  a  wish  that  the  regularity  had  been 
perfect.  .  .  .  There  are  few  towns  of  equal  beauty  in  this 
country.  .  .  .  The  houa^,  taken  collectively,  make  a  better 
appearance  than  those  of  any  other  town  in  New  England. 
Many  of  them  are  partieularly  handsome.  Their  appendages, 
also,  are  unasually  neat.  Indeed,  an  air  of  wealth,  taste,  and 
elegance  is  spread  over  this  beautiful  spot  with  a  cheerfuhiesa 
and  brilliancy  to  which  I  know  no  rival." 

During  the  ten  years  following  the  period  to  which 
this  description  refers,  the  town  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  Commercially  it  was  of  much  importance, 
excelled  only  by  Boston  and  Salem,  and  owned  a  multi- 
tude of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coastwise 
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trade,  and  in  the  fisheries.  Not  only  were  its  wharves 
constantly  crowded  with  ships  and  loaded  with  merchan- 
dise, but  the  hank  ot  the  Merrimae  River,  even  as  far  ^ 
Deer  Island,  two  miles  above  the  town,  was  occupied  by 
busy  ship-yards ;  and  ship-building  was  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  place.  The  prosperous  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners  built  fine  mansions  for  them- 
selves on  State  Street,  and  along  the  beautiful  High 
Street,  from  which  the  town  slopes  gently  down  to  the 
water;  while  their  townsmen  of  more  moderate. preten- 
sions occupied  comfortable  homes  on  the  lower  thorough- 
fares between  High  Street  and  the  river. 

The  commercial  glory  and  importance  of  the  place 
have,  thanks  to  the  centralizing  effect  of  the  railroad, 
long  since  departed.  Its  wharves  no  longer  wear  a 
busy  aspect ;  its  ship-yards  have  one  by  one  fallen  into 
disuse  until  few  remain ;  but  its  streets  and  dwellings 
still  preserve  the  neat,  attractive,  and  well-cared-for  ap- 
pearance which  distinguished  them  when  Dr.  Dwight 
visited  the  town  in  1796.  If  some  houses  of  more  modern 
construction  have  here  and  there  arisen  in  places  that 
were  vacant,  the  old  mansions  have  remained  undis- 
turbed, and  they  still  predominate  and  give  character  to 
the  place.  The  Newburyport  boy  of  sixty  years  ago  who 
revisits  his  native  town  fco-day,  finds  many  quarters  whose 
general  features  are  unchanged. 

The  Embargo  of  1807-8  had  not  yet  laid  its  paralyzing 
hand  upon  the  busy  port  when  Abijah  G-arrison  came 
there  to  establish  a  new  home  for  himself  and  family, 
and  to  seek  employment.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the 
place,  without  friend  or  acquaintance  among  the  mer- 
chants to  whom  he  applied  for  a  position ;  but  his  per- 
sonal presence  and  bearing  were  such  that  he  speedily 
won  their  attention  and  confidence,  and  secured  an  en- 
gagement as  sailing-m  aster,  1  in  which  capacity  he  made 

1  Preaumably,  alncB  tbe  books  o£  tie  Nawburyport  and  Salem  custom- 
honsBs  ahow  no  record  of  him  as  eaplain  of  any  of  the  resaela  aailing  from 
those  ports  in  1805-1808.    Yet  he  alwaya  bore  that  liHe. 
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several  voyages.  The  only  record  that  remains  of  these 
is  contained  in  two  letters,  written  respectively  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  then  residing  at  Deer  Island,  and  to  his 
wife.  The  first,  which  bears  date  of  April  3, 1806  (from 
Newbnryport),  mentions  that  he  has  "  just  returned  from 
Virginia  with  a  load  of  Corn  and  Flour,"  that  he  has 
declined  numerous  opportunities  to  go  as  pilot  to 
"Quoddy"  on  good  wages,  not  being  aware  that  his 
brother  was  there,  and  believing  that  he  could  make 
more  by  going  to  Virginia;  and  that  he  has  some 
thought  of  going  on  a  fishing  trip  to  Labrador,  thirty 
dollars  a  month  being  the  inducement.  Evidently  he 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  experience  in  Massachusetts, 
for  he  had  already  written  to  his  brother  William  that 
he  liked  the  country  in  the  main,  though  giving  "some 
ludicrous  descriptions  of  the  customs  of  the  place."  And 
he  now  wrote  to  Joseph : 

"  I  have  not  much  time  k>  write  you  the  Particulars  of  Busi- 
ness bere,  but  Earnestly  recommend  you  to  Come  here  if  you 
possibly  Can  without  Injuring  yourself,  for  I  am  Confident  yoti 
wou'd  get  a  decent  living  here.  There  is  more  than  fifty  ways 
you  might  fiud  Employment,  and  always  have  the  Cash  as 
soon  as  the  work  is  done.    Money  is  as  PJeuty  here  as  goods." 

His  closing  sentence  is  characteristic : 

"  I  shall  for  the  future  Put  all  my  letters  in  the  Post  Office 
and  wish  you  to  do  tKe  Same.  The  Price  of  a  letter  by  Post 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  a  meal's  victuals,  and  I  am 
always  willing  to  eat  one  Meal  less  for  Every  letter  I  receive 
from  any  of  Our  family  (rather  than  fail  of  getting  them)." 

The  letter  to  his  wife  was  written  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  being  dated  Pointe-&rPitre,  Guadeloupe,^ 
November  12, 1806,  where,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  him- 
self and  the  crew,  consequent  upon  bad  provisions,  he 
had  been  detained  twenty-four  days,  instead  of  five,  as 
he  had  anticipated. 

"  God  only  knows,"  he  wrote,  "  when  we  shal!  get  away :  it 

seems  seven  years  to  me  since  I  saw  you  last,    I  cou'd  with 

1  He  probably  went  out  in  the  James,  Captain  Dole. 


Chap.  IT. 

iSos-iSiS. 
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Chap.  li.  pleasure  this  moment  give  all  I  shall  earn  this  voyage  to  be 
.  "^g  g  present  with  you  and  my  children.  May  God  bless  you  [and] 
preserve  you  in  health  is  the  prayer  oi  your  affectionate 
Husband." 

The  modest  house  on  School  Street  in  which  William, 
or,  as  his  mother  always  called  him,  Lloyd,  was  bom, 
l)elonged  to  Mrs.  Martha  Farnham  and  her  husband, 
■who  was  a  captain  in  the  coasting  trade;  and  of  them 
Abijah  and  Fanny  Garrison  hired  a  few  rooms  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Newbnryport.  A  strong  friendship 
quickly  sprang  up  between  the  two  women,  who  found  a 
bond  of  sympathy  in  the  frequent  prolonged  absence  at 
sea  of  their  husbands,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
both  ardent  Baptists  and  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  which  bad  been  established  in  Newbnryport  in 
the  spring  of  1805,  This  friendship  abided  during  their 
lifetime,  and  was  transmitted  to  their  children,  who  grew 
up  together  as  members  of  one  family. 

Before  Lloyd  was  three  years  old,  his  parents  lost 
their  second  daughter,  Caroline,  who  died  in  conse- 
quence of  eating  some  poisonous  flowers  in  a  neighbor- 
ing garden.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  July,  1808,  a  third 
daughter  was  born  to  them,  to  whom  the  name  of  Maria 
Elizabeth  was  given,  and  not  long  after  this  date  Abijah 
Garrison  left  Newbnryport,  never  again  to  return  to  it 
or  to  his  family.  He  went  baek  to  New  Brunswick,  and 
is  known  to  have  been  living  there  in  1814,  and  to  have 
made  several  short  voyages,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have 
taught  school.  Of  the  place  and  time  of  his  death  no 
knowledge  exists,  though  he  is  believed  to  have  ended 
his  days  in  Canada,  whither  he  finally  went  from  New 
Brunswick.! 

1  The  following,  which  is 
risoD,  was  addressed  to  hi 
St.  John : 

WATEKBOKoroH,  July  the  27th,  18H. 

Dbab  Cousin :  According  to  promise  I  have  broken  the  Ice ;  or  rather  broke 
silence — aft«r  aa  long  t,  time — and  must  apolo^se  for  ibis  bsiog  the  first 
from  me,  vrhich  I  asore  you  vma  not  from  wunt  of  Beapect,  but  priaoipallf 
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The  cause  of  this  desertion  of  wife  and  children  "by  a  Chap,  ii. 
man  whose  affection  for  them,  as  for  all  related  to  him,  ,sosI^8i3, 
was  so  often  manifested  and  cannot  be  (jnestioned,  must 
ever  remain  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  There  is  reason  to 
"believe  that  the  constant  temptation  to  drink,  which  the 
social  customs  and  habits  of  that  day,  as  well  as  the 
usages  of  the  sailor's  life,  offered,  proved  at  times  more 
than  he  could  withstand,  and  that  he  experienced  a  keen 
sense  of  mortification  ■whenever  his  appetite  had  over- 
come him.  Especially  was  this  temptation  strong  in  a 
town  like  Newbnryport,  itself  the  seat  of  numerous  dis- 
tilleries, and  having  always  a  considerable  transient 
population  of  seafaring  men,  who,  accustomed  to  regular 
rations  of  grog  at  sea,  were  naturally  prone  to  convivial 
habits  when  in  port. 

"  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,"  writes  a  venerable  woman,  MS 
a  relative  of  Abijah,  who  well  remembers  (hat  period,  "  to  use 
aleoholio  spirit  in  all  places  of  honor  and  trust.  We  had  it  at 
our  ordinatious,  weddings,  births,  and  fcmerals,  and  the  de- 
canter was  brought  on  the  table  te  greet  ouj  friends  with  when 
they  came,  and  was  aot  forgotten  wien  they  left ;  and  i£  they 
could  stand  the  test  and  not  reel,  they  were  called  sober  men," 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Abijah  G-arrison  ever  became 
an  habitually  intemperate  man;  but  that  his  inability 
always  to  control  an  appetite  which  his  wife  abhorred 
with  aU  the  intensity  of  her  nature,  prevented  his  ob- 
taining the  employment  which  he  had  readily  secured  in 
previous  years,  and  led  him  to  seek  new  fields,  is  not  im- 
probable. Certain  it  is  that  his  wife  used  entreaty  and 
expostulation  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  habit,  and  it 
is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when  some  of  his  fellow- 
captains  came  to  the  house  for  a  carouse,  she  promptly 

from  a  tiarreimBaa  of  anjiiing  to  addresa  you  upon,  in  Consequence  of  Uie 
WMrl  I  have  taken  in  the  World.  I  aboii'd  be  happy  to  see  you  often,  and 
hope  yon  will  Indulge  ns  with,  your  Company  soon,  at  least  this  faJI.  I 
ahou'd  be  bappy  of  your  Correspondence  by  letters  &  hope  you  wiU  do  me 
the  favour  to  write  aa  often  a.8  you  Can ;  When  you  answer  this  I  will 
write  you  a  Sentimental  piece.    Wiahiug  yon  the  Blessings  of  Healtli, 

I  remain  your  affectionate  A.  Gaerison. 
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Chap.  II.  ejected  and  closed  the  door  upon  them,  and  broke  the 
1805^818.  bottles  of  spirits  —  not  a  difficult  feat  for  a  woman  of  her 
physique,  when  her  moral  indignation  was  aroused.  She 
was  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  vigor  when,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  she  found  herself  left  with  three  small  chil- 
dren utterly  dependent  upon  her  for  support,  the  eldest 
being  but  seven  years  old,  and  the  youngest  a  babe  in 
arms ;  while  Lloyd,  who  was  to  become  in  later  years  her 
main  comfort  and  hope,  was  less  than  three  —  too  young, 
as  already  stated,  to  retain  any  personal  recollection  of 
his  father.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  enjoyed  such  ex- 
uberant health  that  she  was  wont  to  say  that  "only  a 
cannon-ball  could  kill  Fanny  Garrison  " ;  but  though  she 
resolutely  set  about  the  task  of  maiutaining  herself 
and  her  little  ones,  the  blow  of  this  desertion  was  one 
from  which  she  never  recovered,  and  it  shadowed  the 
■     remaining  years  of  her  life. 

The  struggle  for  existence  became  a  severe  and  bitter 
one.  The  day  of  Newburyport's  prosperity  had  passed, 
and  the  years  of  the  Embargo  and  of  the  war  of  1812-15 
brought  disaster  and  ruin  to  its  business  and  commerce. 
It  was  no  easy  matter,  therefore,  to  find  the  remunerative 
emplojTnent  which  would  feed  so  many  mouths.  The 
little  house  in  School  Street  still  afforded  them  shelter, 
thanks  to  the  sisterly  devotion  of  Martha  Famham,  who 
assured  them  that  while  she  had  a  roof  to  cover  her  they 
should  share  it,  When  eireumstanees  permitted,  Mrs. 
Garrison  took  up  the  calling  of  a  monthly  nurse,  and 
during  her  necessary  occasional  absences  from  home  the 
children  were  under  the  motherly  care  of  their  "Aunt" 
Famham.  When  Lloyd  was  older,  his  mother  used  to 
send  him  out  on  election  and  training  days  to  seU  the 
nice  sticks  of  molasses  candy  which  she  was  an  adept  in 
making,  and  he  thus  earned  a  few  pennies  towards  the 
A  harder  task  for  the  little  fellow  was 


iThJs  fact  Is  recorded  in  the  " eoramon-pTace  book"  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
as  told  him  bj  Mr.  Garrison  in  "Nov.,  '47,  oneewhen  his  hoys  hud  a  molasses 
scrape."    "  So  Luther  sang  at  doors  tor  pence,"  adds  the  ehromeler. 
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to  go  to  a  certain  mansion  on  State  Street  for  food,  which    chap.  ii. 
the  friendly  inmates  would  put  aside  and  send  to  his    [gos-iSia. 
mother;  and  he  sensitively  tried  to  conceal  the  contents 
of  his  tin  paU  from  the  rude  boys  who  sought  to  discover 
them  and  to  taunt  him. 

With  all  her  sorrow  at  heart,  his  mother  maintained 
her  cheerful  and  courageous  demeanor.  She  had  a  fine 
voice — "one  of  the  best,"  her  son  was  wont  to  say  — 
and  was  ever  singing  at  her  work ;  and  in  the  church 
meetings  at  which  she  and  Martha  Pamham  were  con- 
stant and  devoted  attendants  (sometimes  opening  their 
own  house  for  an  evening  gathering),  she  sang  with 
fervor  the  soul-stirring  hymns  which  have  been  the  in- 
spiration and  delight  of  the  devout  for  generations.  She 
was  mirthful  witha],  and  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous. Once,  when  she  str^ed  into  the  Methodist  meet- 
ing wearing  a  ruffle  about  her  neck,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  she  was  startled  by  the  minister's  singling 
her  out  for  rebuke,  in  bis  prayer,  for  what  he  consid- 
ered a  frivolous  habit.  Her  gravity  was  nearly  upset 
when  the  good  man  exclaimed,  "  We  pray  thee,  0  Lord, 
to  strip  Sister  Garrison  of  her  Babylonish  frills ! "  and 
she  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  hours  after,  at  the 
thought  of  it. 

In  September,  1810,  she  made  her  last  visit  to  her  old 
home  at  Granville,  Nova  Seotia,  taking  Lloyd  with  her ; 
but  he  was  too  young  to  remember  anything  but  the 
Indians  whom  he  then  saw,  and  who  came  to  his  aunt's 
house  with  their  pappooses  slung  upon  their  backs. 
During  the  war  of  1812-15,  she  removed  to  Lynn  to 
pursue  her  vocation,  taking  James,  her  favorite  son,  a 
boy  of  much  beauty  and  promise,  with  her,  that  he  might 
leam  the  trade  of  shoemaking.  Elizabeth  was  left  in 
Mrs.  Farnham's  protecting  care,  while  Lloyd  went  to 
live  with  Deacon  Ezekiel  Barfclett  and  wife,  and  their 
two  daughters,  worthy  people,  who  dwelt  at  the  comer 
of  Water  and  Summer  Streets,  within  sight  and  stone's- 
throw  of  the  Merrimac,  and  who  were  faithful  members 
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Chap,  II.  of  the  little  Baptist  Church,  Up  to  that  time,  what  little 
1805^818,  instruction  the  boy  had  received  had  probably  been  ob- 
tained at  the  primary  or  "  writing  school"  opposite  the 
Farnhams',  in  School  Street;  and  he  had  not  shown  him- 
self an  apt  scholar,  being  slow  in  mastering  the  alphabet, 
and  surpassed  even  by  his  little  sister  Elizabeth.  He 
finally  learned  to  spell,  read,  and  write  correctly,  though 
the  last  accomplishment  was  acquired  with  no  slight 
pains,  for  he  was  left-handed,  and  his  master  promptly 
checked  his  propensity  to  write  accordingly,  by  a  rap 
over  the  knuckles  with  his  ruler.  The  treatment  was 
radical,  and  the  result  a  clear,  round,  handsome  chirog- 
raphy,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  banks  and  counting- 
rooms  of  the  town  as  a  model,  and  which  always  retained 
its  character  and  beauty. 

After  lie  became  an  inmate  of  the  Bartlett  houseliold 
lie  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  on  the  Mall,  for  three 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave, 
and  do  what  he  could  towards  earning  his  board  by  help- 
ing Deacon  Bartlett.  The  good  Deacon,  who  was  in  very 
bumble  circumstances,  sawed  wood,  sharpened  saws, 
made  lasts,  and  even  sold  apples  from  a  little  stand  at 
his  door,  to  win  a  subsistence  for  his  family ;  and  Lloyd, 
who  was  an  exemplary  and  conscientious  boy,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  kind  friends,  dutifully  tried  to 
do  all  he  could  to  lighten  their  burden  of  poverty.  There 
were  times,  however,  when  he  wished  that  he  did  not  have 
to  follow  the  Deacon  about  to  help  him  saw  and  split  wood, 
and  would  much  rather  have  gone  off  to  play  with  other 
boys ;  and  once,  when  aggrieved  by  the  denial  of  some 
privilege  which  he  had  asked  of  the  Deacon,  he  ran  away 
with  an  enterprising  comrade,  and  was  met  twenty  miles 
from  town  by  the  driver  of  the  mail-coach,  who  picked 
up  the  fugitives  and  brought  them  back. 

Lloyd  was  a  thorough  boy,  fond  of  games  and  of  all 
boyish  sports.  Barefooted,  he  trundled  his  hoop  all  over 
Newburyport ;  he  swam  in  the  Merrimac  in  summer,  and 
skated  on  it  in  winter;  he  was  good  at  sculling  a  boat ; 
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he  played  at  bat-aud-ball  and  snowball,  and  sometimes    Chap.  ii. 

led  the  "  South-end  boys"  against  the  "  North-enders "    1805^813. 

in  the  numerous  conflicts  between  the  youngsters  of  the 

two  sections ;  he  was  expert  with  marbles.     Once,  with 

a  playmate,  he  swam  across  the  river  to  "  Great  Rock,"  a 

distance   of  three-fourths   of  a  mile,   and  effected  his 

return  against  the  tide ;  and  once,  in  winter,  he  nearly 

lost  his  life  by  breaking  through  the  ice  on  the  river, 

and  reached  the  shore  only  after  a  desperate  struggle, 

the  iee  yielding  as  often  as  he  attempted  to  climb  upon 

its  surface. 

It  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  boys  of  that  day  to 
swim  from  one  wharf  to  another  adjacent,  where  vessels 
from  the  "West  Indies  discharged  their  freight  of  mo- 
lasses, and  there  to  indulge  in  stolen  sweetness,  extracted 
by  a  smooth  stick  inserted  through  the  bung-hole.  When 
detected  and  chased,  they  would  plunge  into  the  water  and 
escape  to  the  wharf  on  which  they  had  left  their  clothes. 
In  this  way  they  became  connoisseiirs  of  the  different 
grades  of  molasses,  and  fastidious  in  their  selection  of 
the  hogshead  to  be  tested.  Like  most  lads  brought  up 
in  seaport  towns,  Lloyd  was  smitten  with  a  desire  to  go  to 
sea,  but  happily  this  never  took  full  possession  of  him, 
as  it  subsequently  did  of  his  iU-fated  brother. 

Inheriting  his  mother's  fondness  for  music,  he  joined 
the  choir  of  the  Baptist  Church  while  yet  a  boy,  and 
sometimes  acted  as  chorister.  He  had  a  rich  voice,  which 
could  soar  high  and  follow  any  flute.  It  was  a  del^ht 
to  him  to  go  to  singing-school,  and  many  of  the  hymns 
and  tunes  which  he  sang  all  his  life  were  associated  in 
his  memory  with  the  circumstances  under  which  he  first 
learned  them,  or  with  the  fact  that  they  were  favorites 
of  his  dear  mother.  The  first  psalm-tune  he  ever  learned 
was  the  34th  Psalm, — "Through  all  the  changing  scenes 
of  life,  in  trouble  and  in  joy;"  and  "  Wicklow"  he  first 
heard  at  a  singing-school  in  Belleville  (part  of  Newbury- 
port),  "  where  there  were  lots  of  boys  and  pretty  girls." 
In  later  years,  and,  indeed,  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  it  was 
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Chap,  II.  his  habit,  each  Sunday  morning,  to  go  through  these, 
1805^818.  accompanying  himself  on  the  piano  with  one  hand  (he 
could  never  master  the  hass) ;  and  the  strains  of  "  Coro- 
nation," "  Hebron,"  "  Ward,"  "  Denmark,"  "  Lenox," 
"Majesty,"  and  other  familiar  tunes,  would  waken  the 
sleei>ers  above,  who,  claiming  their  Sunday  morning 
priTilege,  were  still  lingering  in  their  beds. 

He  had  a  great  fondness  for  pet  animals,  especially 
cats,  who  instinctively  recognized  him.  as  their  friend 
and  would  come  and  jump  into  his  lap  at  first  sight  and 
without  invitation.  From  earliest  boyhood  he  had  one 
or  more  pussies,  and  his  first  great  sorrow  was  being 
compelled  to  drown  an  old  favorite  whose  days  of  use- 
fulness were  considered  past.  He  never  forgot  the 
agony  of  that  experience.  A  pleasanter  remembrance 
was  of  the  demonstrations  of  delight  with  which  another 
3  pet  eat  greeted  him,  on  his  return  home  after  a  consider- 

able absence.  A  little  while  after  the  boy  had  gone  to 
bed  he  was  awakened  by  the  rubbing  of  soft  fur  against 
his  face,  and  found  that  puss  had  brought  her  latest 
litter  of  kittens,  born  while  he  was  away,  and  had  de- 
posited them,  one  by  one,  about  his  head.  "  My  eyes 
moistened  when  I  realized  what  she  had  done,"  he  said, 
"  and  we  all  slept  in  one  bed  that  night." 

During  their  mother's  absence  in  Lynn,  the  children 
heard  frequently  from  her  by  letter,  and  Lloyd  was  able 
to  write  to  her  in  reply.  Her  little  notes  to  him  were 
full  of  tender  affection  and  earnest  hope  that  he  would 
be  a  good  and  dutiful  boy.  Already  her  health  and 
strength  were  beginning  to  fail,  after  her  arduous 
struggle  to  maintain  herself  and  her  children ;  and  her 
inability  now  to  do  continuous  work  made  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  they  should  learn  trades  that 
would  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting.  So  Lloyd 
was  brought  to  Lynn  to  learn  shoemaking,  and  appren- 
ticed to  Gamaliel  W.  Oliver,  an  excellent  man  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  lived  on  Market 
Street  and  had  a  modest  workshop  in  the  yard  adjoin- 
ing his  house.     There  the  little  boy,  who  was  only  nine 
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years  old,  and  so  small  that  his  fellow-wortmen  called  ( 
him  "  not  much  bigger  than  a  last,"  toiled  ior  several  i 
months  until  he  could  make  a  tolerahle  shoe,  to  his  great 
pride  and  delight.  He  was  much  too  young  and  small 
for  his  task,  however,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he 
lacked  the  strength  to  pursue  the  work.  He  always 
retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  heavy  lapstone,  on  l 
which  he  pounded  many  a  sole  until  his  body  ached 
and  his  knees  were  sore  and  tremulous ;  of  the  threads  he 
waxed,  and  the  sore  fingers  he  experienced  from  sewing 
shoes;  and  not  less  vividly,  but  much  more  gratefully, 
did  he  remember  the  kindness  shown  him  by  his  worthy 
master  and  wife,  in  whose  family  he  lived  during  his 
brief  apprenticeship,  Prom  their  house  he  witnessed 
the  great  gale  of  September,  1815,  which  made  as  strong 
an  impression  on  hia  memory  as  the  great  Newburyport 
fire  of  1311,  which,  when  a  boy  of  five,  he  had  been  held 
up  to  the  window  to  see. 

In  October,  1815,  Mr.  Paul  Newhall,  a  shoe  manufac- 
turer of  Lynn,  decided  to  remove  to  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  factory  there,  and 
he  took  with  him  a  number  of  skilled  workmen,  with 
their  famiUes.  Mrs.  Garrison,  who  was  known  and  be- 
loved by  them  all,  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany 
them,  t^ng  her  two  boys  with  her,  and  the  whole  party 
embarked  at  Salem  on  the  ninth  of  that  month  in  the 
brig  Udmard,  the  journey  by  land  being  too  formidable 
and  expensive  in  those  days  to  be  thought  of.  The 
voyage  was  a  rough  one,  lasting  twelve  days;  but  while 
Iiloyd  was  so  seasick  that  lie  lost  all  desire  to  lead 
a  seafaring  life,  his  mother  proved  herself  a  good 
sailor,  and  kept  a  log  of  their  daily  experiences  in 
true  nautical  phrase.  The  narrative,  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  curiously  interspersed  with  solemn  reflec- 
tions on  the  miseries  of  this  and  the  glories  of  the 
future  life,  and  with  humorous  allusions  to  the  sick- 
ness of  the  passengers  and  the  teiror  of  the  women 
when  a  British  sloop-of-war  fired  two  guns  to  make  the 
Edward  haul  to. 
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For  a  while  after  they  readied  Baltimore  she  and  her 
,  boys  lived  in  Mr,  Newhall's  family,  James  being  again 
apprenticed  at  shoemaking,  and  Lloyd  mating  himself 
useful  as  best  he  eould  in  doing  errands  and  other  light 
work.  She  had  great  influence  with  the  young  men  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Newhall,  and  they  came  often  to  see  her, 
and  to  listen  to  the  moral  and  religious  views  with 
which  she  endeavored  to  impress  them.  They  called  her 
■  "  Mother,"  and  sixty  years  afterwards  the  last  survivor 
of  them  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  and  grate- 
ful remembrance. 

The  shoe-factory  proved  a  failure,  and  was  abandoned 
after  a  few  months,  Mr.  Newhall  and  his  men  returning 
to  Lynn,  Mrs.  Garrison  remained  to  take  up  the  work 
of  nursing  again,  and  speedily  won  friends  and  patrons 
among  the  wealthy  residents,  of  whose  elegant  summer  re- 
treats in  the  suburbs  she  wrote  glowing  descriptions.  She 
attended  church  three  times  on  Sunday,  although  she  had 
to  walk  nearly  two  miles  each  time ;  and  before  the  end  of 
her  first  year  in  Baltimore  she  had  established  a  women's 
prayer-meeting,  which  met  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  well  attended. 

Trials,  sorrows,  and  disappointments  nevertheless  be- 
set her  path.  Her  son  James,  tired  of  the  awl  and  last, 
ran  away  from  his  master  and  took  to  the  sea^  and  Lloyd 
became  so  homesick  for  Newburyport  that  his  mother 
had  not  the  heart  to  keep  him,  for  she,  too,  longed  for 
the  old  home.     Of  Lloyd  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Famham : 

"  He  is  so  discontented  .  .  .  that  he  would  leave  me  to- 
morrow and  go  with  strangers  to  N,  P. ;  he  can't  mention  any 
of  you  without  t«ars.  He  is  a  fine  boy,  though  he  is  mine,  and 
every  Sunday  he  goes  to  the  Baptist  [ehuroh),  although  he  has 
SO  lar  to  walk.  I  expect  he  will  be  a  complete  Baptist  as  to 
the  tenets.  Mr.  Newhall  does  not  want  to  part  with  him,  and 
Lloyd  likes  very  well,  but  he  longs  to  go  back  and  go  to  school. 
I  do  hope  he  will  always  be  so  steady," 

So  Lloyd  was  sent  back  to  Newburyport,  and  again 
made  his  home  with  the  Bartletts,  doing  what  a  boy 
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of  ten  or  eleven  years  could  towards  earning  his  board,  > 
and  obtaining  a  little  more  (and  what  proved  to  be  his 
final)  schooling,  at  the  Grammar  School  on  the  Mall.^ 
He  was  very  happy  in  this,  and  in  returning  to  the  only 
place  that  had  ever  seemed  like  home  to  him,  but  his 
poor  mother  missed  him  sorely,  and,  as  no  situation 
could  be  found  for  him  in  Newburyport,  she  proposed, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  that  lie  should  return  to  Baltimore. 
Her  hope  of  securing  a  place  for  him  there  was,  however, 
disappointed.  Under  date  of  August  29, 1817,  she  wrote 
to  him  as  follows  : 

My  deak  Son  :  Your  kind  letter  came  safe  to  haad,  and  it 
afforded  me  comfort.  To  hear  of  your  welfare  ad^  to  my 
happiness,  and  receive  my  tender  love  and  affeotioa  for  your 
earnest  solicitude  in  wishing  to  settle  yourseH  to  ease  my 
burden.  Your  good  behavior  will  more  than  compensate  for 
all  my  trouble ;  only  let  me  hear  that  you  are  steady  and  go 
not  in  the  way  of  bad  company,  and  my  heart  will  be  lifted  up 
to  Gtod  for  you,  that  you  may  be  kept  from  the  snares  and 
temptation  of  this  evil  world.  I  have  no  place  at  present  in 
view,  and  being  disappointed  in  placing  you  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, I  have  concluded  to  let  yon  remain  another  year  at  N.  P. 
If  any  offer  should  occur  in  that  place,  *id  Uncle  Eartlett  should 
approve  of  it,  I  should  wish  you  to  a«eept  it  until  a  door  should 
open  here.  If  there  is  no  place  you  can  get,  dont  think  I  want 
to  force  you  to  a  place  to  live.  I  shoidd  rather  you  would 
remain  at  your  school,  as  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  improve- 
ment, I  am  not  auslous  for  you  to  be  here  at  present  [owii^ 
to  freshets,  yellow  fever,  etc.].  ...  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  James.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive. 

May  God  protect  you  in  all  your  undertaking  !  I  do  long  to 
see  you,  and  my  heart  is  ofttimes  full  when  I  think  of  you,  my 
dear  Lloyd.  Be  a  good  boy  and  God  will  ble^  [you] ,  and  you 
have  a  Mother,  although  distant  from  you,  that  loves  you  with 
tenderness.  I  will  do  everything  for  you  I  can ;  it  will  be  my 
greatest  happiness  to  make  you  happy.  Write  soon  to  hec 
who  is  your  tender  and  affectionate 

Feancbs  M.  Gaeeison. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  influence  such  motherly  epistles 
as  these  must  have  had  upon  the  lad  who  was  just  enter- 

1  The  quaint  little  brick  building,  erected  in  1796,  la  atill  standing  (1885). 
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Chap.  II.    ing  Lis  teens,  and  to  understand  the  love  and  reverence 
iBoj^BiE.    in  wMeh  he  ever  held  the  memory  of  his  parent.     "I 
always  feel  like  a  little  boy  when  I  think  of  Mother,"  he 
used  to  say  in  after  years ;  and  he  never  doubted  that  he 
had  her  strengthening  and  inspiring  influence,  and  her 
constant  approbation,  through  all  his   stormy  career. 
Many  years  after  her  death  he  thus  wrote  of  her  to  hie 
betrothed : 
MS.  Juni        "  You  speak  of  '  a  mother's  love,'  and  ask,  '  What  love  is 
^^Hel^E.'  comparable  to  hera?'    An  allusion  hke  this  dissolves  my  heart, 
Bmsim.      and  causes  it  to  grow  liquid  as  water.    I  had  a  mother  once, 
who  cared  for  me  with  such  a  pasaonate  regard,  who  loved  me 
BO  intensely,  that  no  language  can  describe  the  yearnings  of  her 
soul — no  instiuinent  measure  the  circumference  of  her  mater- 
nal spirit.    As  to  her  person,  I  smn  up  my  panegyric  of  it  in 
the  foUowii^  original  verse : 

She  was  the  maaterpieee  oE  womankind  — 

In  shape  and  height  majestdcall^  flue; 
Her  cheeka  the  111;  tmil  the  rose  combtned ; 
Her  lips  —  more  opulently  red  than  wine ; 
Her  rsTen  lochs  hong  tastefully  entwined; 
Her  aspect  fair  aa  Nature  could  design: 
And  tJien.  her  eyeal  eo  eloquently  bright  I 
An  eagle  would  recoil  before  their  light. 

But  she  was  not  remarkable  for  her  personal  attractions 
merely.  Her  mind  was  of  the  first  order — clear,  vigorous, 
creative,  and  lustrous,  and  sanctified  by  an  ever-glowing  piety. 
How  often  did  she  watch  over  me  —  weep  over  me  ^  and  pray 
over  me!  (I  hope,  not  in  vain.)  She  has  been  dead  almost 
eleven  years  ;  but  my  grief  at  her  loss  is  as  fresh  and  po^nant 
now  as  it  was  at  that  period.  '  0  that  my  mother  were  hving ! ' 
is  often  the  esdamation  of  my  heart.     Alas  X  she  cannot  come 

After  a  time  Lloyd  was  apprenticed  to  Moses  Short,  a 
cabinet-maker  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  who  took  the  boy  into 
his  family  and  treated  him  with  much  kindness.  The 
work  was  not  unpleasant,  and  he  soon  learned  to 
make  a  toy  bureau  and  helped  at  veneering,  but  his  old 
homesickness  seized  him,  and  he  became  so  unhappy  that, 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  resolved  to  make  his  escape. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  one  morning  when  his  master 
had  gone  to  the  shop,  he  tied  his  shirt  and  other  worldly 
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possessions  in  a  handkercluef,  threw  the  hundle  down  chap,  ii. 
among  the  pumpkin-vines  from  his  window,  and  then,  jbos^bib. 
going  down  and  recovering  it,  started  for  Newbnryport 
on  foot.  He  had  calculated  the  time  it  would  take  him 
to  cross  the  long  bridge ;  and  when  the  daily  stage-coach 
overtook  him  he  seized  the  rack  behind,  and  ran  and 
swnng  himself  by  tnms  to  facilitate  his  progress.  When 
the  stage  paused  at  a  stopping-place,  he  trudged  on  until 
it  again  came  along,  and  then  repeated  the  operation,  in 
this  way  accomplishing  several  mUes.  The  passengers 
iu  the  coach,  meanwhile,  were  wondering  how  so  small  a 
lad  could  keep  np  with  it.  But  the  fugitive  was  missed 
at  Haverhill,  and,  as  he  was  wont  to  tell  the  story  in 
after  years,  his  master  took  a  short  cut  by  which  he 
saved  time  and  distance  over  the  stage-road,  and  re- 
captured his  apprentice.  He  bore  him  no  ill-will,  how- 
ever, and,  when  Lloyd  confessed  his  homesickness, 
promised  to  release  him  if  he  would  only  return  to 
Haverhill  and  take  his  leave  in  a  regnlar  and  proper 
manner,  so  that  neither  of  them  should  be  compromised. 
He  kept  his  word,  and  Lloyd  again  took  up  his  abode 
at  Deacon  Bartlett's. 

In  a  letter  written  to  James  by  his  mother,  about  this 
time,  she  said, — "  I  am  trying  to  get  Lloyd  a  place  as  ms. 
house  C[arpenter  ?],  as  he  does  not  incline  to  go  into  a 
store.  His  re^on  is  this :'  he  says  unless  he  has  a  capital 
when  he  is  out  of  his  time,  he  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
mence business,  but  if  he  has  a  trade,  he  can  go  to  work 
and  help  maintain  his  M[other] :  a  very  good  resolve 
for  a  child  of  fourteen." 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  find  a  situation  for 
him,  but  without  success  until  the  autumn  of  1818, 
when  Mr.  Ephraim  W.  Allen,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Newburyport  (semi-weekly)  Herald,  wishing  a  boy 
to  learn  the  printer's  trade,  Lloyd  was  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  the  place  and  accepted ;  and,  having  been 
duly  apprenticed  for  the  usual  term  of  seven  years, 
entered  the  priuting-ofiioe  of  the  Herald  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1818. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Apprenticeship. — 1818-1825. 


Chap.   Ill, 
I8I8-I825. 


Sfieechal 


TTTK  boy  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  printing-offlee 
before  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  at  last  found 
his  right  place ;  but  his  first  feeling  was  one  of  discour- 
agement as  he  watched  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
compositors  set  and  distributed  the  types.  "My  little 
heart  sank  like  lead  within  me,"  he  afterwards  said. 
"It  seemed  to  me  that  I  never  shoidd  be  able  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  However,  I  was  put  to  learn  the 
different  boxes  and  to  ascertain  where  the  capitals  and 
small  capitals  were  placed,  and,  in  the  lower  case,  how 
the  types  were  diversified,  and  very  soon  learned  the 
whole."  Prom  that  time  on  throughout  his  life  it  was  a 
delight,  and,  as  he  used  to  express  it,  "  a  positive  recrea- 
tion," to  him  to  manipulate  the  types ;  and  the  last  time 
that  he  ever  handled  the  composing-stick  was  in  that 
same  Herald  office,  just  sixty  years  from  the  day  on 
which  he  had  first  entered  it  as  an  apprentice.  He  was 
so  short  at  first,  that  when  he  undertook  to  work  off 
proofs  he  had  to  stand  on  a  fifty-sts-pound  -weight  in 
order  to  reach  the  table.  He  quickly  grew  expert  and 
accurate  as  a  compositor,  and  was  much  liked  and 
trusted  by  his  master,  of  whose  family  he  now  became 
a  member,  according  to  the  custom  with  apprentices  in 
those  days.  As  Mr.  Allen's  house  was  close  by  Deacon 
Bartlett's,  on  Summer  Street,  the  boy  was  stiU  near  his 
old  friend  and  protector,  and  he  became  very  happy  in 
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his  new  home,  caring  for  the  younger  children  of  the  c 
family  as  if  he  were  an  elder  brother,  and  making  him- 
self always  helpful. 

His  mother  was  not  yet  fully  reconciled  to  his  remain- 
ing in  Newburyport,  and  again  suggested  his  joining 
her  in  Baltimore  during  the  following  spring;  but  she 
left  it  wholly  optional  with  him.  He  decided  to  remain 
in  the  printing-office,  much  to  her  disappointment, 
though  she  approved  his  choice.  On  May  5,  1819,  she 
wrote  him : 

"AH  thills  considered,  I  think  you  have  acted  wisely  in 
staying  and  leamiing  your  trade.  Youi  dear  Sister  must  have 
felt  the  loss  of  your  company,  and  your  prospect  here  was  not 
tiie  b^t,  although,  you  might  have  had  a  chance  of  doing  well. 
Ton  was  to  have  nothing  here  but  your  board.  I  was  to  haye 
found  you  aU  your  clothes,  mending  and  washing,  &e.,  and  if 
my  life  shoiUd  not  be  prolonged  (perhaps  I  shall  not  live)  you 
will  be  among  your  dear  N.  P.  [friends].  Was  you  here,  if 
such  a  thing  should  take  place,  you  might  be  led  astray  by 
bad  company,  which  may  God  grant  that  you  never  may.  .  ,  , 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kindness  respeetii^  the  balsam  of 
Quito.  There  is  none  of  it  here,  and  I  wish  for  nothing  more 
than  the  bahn  of  Gilead,  the  great  Physician  of  Souls,  to  heal 
the  wounds  that  sin  has  made.  ...  I  should  like  to  have 
Mr.  AHen  specify  in  writing  what  he  intends  to  do.  He  is 
very  partial  to  you  and  says  he  never  had  a  better  boy.  Onee 
more  adieu,  may  Heaven  bl^s  you  and  my  dear  M.  B." 

The  allusion  to  the  Balsam  of  Quito  which  Lloyd  had 
recommended  to  her  betrays,  even  at  that  early  day,  a 
faith  in  advertised  remedies  which  was  ever  character- 
istic of  him.  His  mother's  letter  was  written  under  much 
depression  of  spirits,  after  months  of  illness  which  had 
greatly  shattered  her.  Five  months  later  she  wrote  him  • 
of  the  terrible  ravages  which  the  yellow  fever  was  then 
making  in  Baltimore,  and  of  the  happy  fortune  which 
had  kept  him  in  Newburyport  and  deterred  him  from 
joining  her  in  the  spring ;  for  the  youth  who  had  taken 
his  place  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fever,  with  seventeen 
others  in  the  same  house  or  neighherhood.     "  A  fierce 
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terror  has  entered  Baltimore,"  she  wrote,  "  and  has  re- 
moved hundreds  in  a  week  with  the  yellow  fever.  The 
countenances  of  the  citizens  wear  a  solemn  gloom. 
(Every  one  imagines  that  'I  may  be  next.')  Days  of 
fasting  and  prayer  are  daily  appointed  through  all  the 
city.  The  youth,  the  aged,  and  the  middle-aged  are  cut 
down  in  a  few  hours,  raving  like  wild  creatures, —  no 
sense  of  this  world  or  any  other  until  they  appear  before 
the  Judgment." 

She  herself  fled  with  the  multitude  into  the  country, 
and  while  there  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  Dorsey,  a 
daughter  of  Timothy  Pickering,  in  her  last  illness.  "  I 
lost  a  dear  friend  in  her,"  she  wrote.^  Returning  to  the 
city  in  the  fall,  she  again  fell  sick  and  was  confined  to 
the  house  for  months,  and  she  only  rallied  from  one 
attack  to  succumb  to  another,  so  that  her  letters  (or 
the  next  three  years  are  mainly  a  record  of  the  con- 
stant inroads  which  disease  was  making  upon  her. 
Much  of  the  time  she  was  dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  friends,,  of  whom  she  seems  never  to  have  known 
a  lack,  and  all  necessary  care  and  attendance  were 
constantly  assured  to  her.  A  severe  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs  in  the  spring  of  1820  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  her,  and  she  experienced  much  agony  of  mind  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  her  children  alone  and  unpro- 
vided for. 

"  Thant  God,"  she  wrote  to  Lloyd  in  her  convalescence,  "  I 
am  well  taken  care  of,  for  both  Black  and  White  are  all  atten- 
tion to  me,  and  I  have  every  thing  done  that  is  necessary.  The 
ladies  are  aU  kind  to  me,  and  I  have  a  Coloured  woman  that 
waits  on  me,  that  ia  so  kind  no  one  can  tell  how  kind  she  is, 
and  although  a  Slave  to  Man,  yet  a  free  bom  soul,  by  the 
gmoe  of  God.  Her  name  is  Eenny,  and  should  I  never  see  you 
again,  and  you  should  ever  come  where  she  is,  remember  her 
for  your  poor  mother's  sake." 

iSee  'Life  of  Tlinolliy  Piekering,' i:319,  for  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing to  VLth.  Qairison  on  this  event. 
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In  a  pathetic  letter  to  her  daughter  she  contrasts  the  Chap. 
happiness  of  her  early  life  with  the  sorrows  which  later  iBi8~8; 
years  have  brought  her: 

"  At  axL  early  period  of  life  1  was  surrounded  with  every  com-  MS.,  Jk 
fort  that  was  necessary,  nurtured,  with,  peculiar  care  and  ten-  "*' '  '' 
demess  in  the  bosom  of  parental  affection,  blessed  with  the 
friendship  of  an  estenave  aeqnaintanee,  and  beloved  by  aD 
my  relations,  I  had  enough  to  attach  me  to  this  world.  Gay 
and  thoughtless,  vain  and  wild,  I  looked  forward  for  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  happiness,  but  alas  1  have  not  my  subsequent 
years  taught  me  tliat  all  was  visionary  ?  How  has  the  rude 
blast  of  misfortuaes  burst  over  my  head,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  an  overruling  Providence,  I  must  have  sunk  under  their 
pressure.  I  was  taught  to  see  that  aU  my  dreams  of  happiness 
in  this  life  were  chimerical ;  the  efforts  we  make  here  ate  all  of 
them  imbecility  in  themselves  and  illusive,  but  religion  is  per- 
enniaL  It  fortifi^  the  luind  to  support  trouble,  elevates  the 
afEectioas  of  the  heart,  and  its  perpetuity  has  no  end." 

Anxious  to  see  Elizabeth  settled  in  a  good  home 
before  she  herself  should  pass  away,  her  mother  sent 
for  the  little  girl,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
scarcely  less  reluctant  to  leave  her  Newburyport  friends 
than  Lloyd  had  been.  She  made  the  voyage  to  Balti- 
more without  any  friend  accompanying  her,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  was  with  or  near  her  mother,  assisting  in 
the  care  of  the  latter  during  her  more  severe  illnesses, 
and  at  one  time  "going  to  live  in  the  capacity  of  a 
servant  with  a  very  worthy  woman."  She  was  a  remark- 
ably sweet,  affeetiouate,  and  conseientions  chUd,  with  a 
deep  spiritual  nature,  and  readily  imbibed  her  mother's 
strong  religions  feelings.  When,  immediately  on  her 
arrival  in  Baltimore,  she  was  prostrated  by  a  severe 
illness  from  which  recovery  seemed  impossible,  she  faced 
death  with  remarkable  composure,  comforted  her  dis- 
tracted mother,  sent  cheerful  messages  to  her  brother 
and  other  friends,  "  prayed  most  sweetly,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  ministers  and  people  that  visited  her,"  and  joined 
her  feeble  voice  with  theirs  in  singing  a  consoUng  hymn. 
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Chap.  III.  Letters  passed  between  Lloyd  and  his  mother  and 
iSis-iSas.  sister  much  less  frequently  than  the  boy  wished,  and 
when  he  playfully  chided  the  latter  for  not  writing 
oftener,  and  asked  if  "the  splendour  of  the  city"  had 
not  engrossed  her  attention,  she  replied,  "  It  is  not  so. 
It  is  the  expense  that  you  have  to  pay,  for  we  are  not 
able  to  do  it ";  and  certainly  postage  was  a  circumstance 
in  those  days,  every  letter  costing  twenty-flve  cents, 
which  the  apprentice-boy,  who  was  receiving  little  more 
than  his  board  and  clothes,  had  to  pay.  Even  his 
clothes  seem  to  have  been  partly  supplied  by  his  mother, 
who  sent  him  at  one  time  a  trunkful  of  garments 
which  she  had  managed  to  gather  and  prepare  for  him 
in  her  intervals  of  eonvalescenee,  and  begged  him  to 
keep  them  for  her  sake,  as  the  last  token  of  love  she 
should  ever  be  able  to  send  him. 

Meanwhile,  Lloyd  was  devoting  himself  with  diligence 
and  enthusiasm  to  his  trade,  and  had  become  so  expert 
and  thorough  in  all  departments  of  the  business  that 
Mr.  Allen  made  him  foreman  of  the  office.  One  of  his 
fellow-apprentices  (Joseph  B.  Morss,  of  Newburyport) 
wrote  of  him  thus : 
AfS..  Sept.  "  He  made  up  the  pages  of  the  newspaper  and  prepared  the 
forms  for  the  press.  He  also  attended  to  the  job-work,  and 
was  noted  for  his  good  taste  in  this  department.  He  was  the 
most  rapid  compositor  I  ever  knew,  excepting'  one,  and  more 
correct  than  this  one.  With  fair  copy  before  him  he  would 
easily  set  a  thousand  eras  an  hour  for  several  successive  hours, 
and  there  would  hardly  ever  be  more  than  two  or  three  slight 
errors  in  a  column  of  his  matter,  when  it  was  proved.  He  was  . 
an  excellent  pressman  on  the  old  Ramage  and  the  then  new 
"Wells  iron  press." 

In  recalling  his  apprenticeship  days  in  after  years, 
Mr.  Garrison  said : 

"  I  always  endeavored  to  do  my  wort  thoroughly,  if  I  could, 
without  any  errors,  and  therefore  my  proofs  were  very  clean, 
as  the  teehmcal  phrase  is.  1  recollect  with  great  pleasure  one 
who  was  in  the  office  for  a  considerable  portion  of  my  appren- 
ticeship, who  has  now  gone  to  his  reward,  who  was,  I  think,  a 
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joameyman  at  that  time ;  but  who,  by  his  beautiful  spirit  and   chap.  ill. 
flue  esample,  had  a  great  influence  upon  my  mind;  and  I  feel    ig-sl^sa 
grateful  to  him  and  shall  ever  cherish  his  memory  with  deep 
feeling.    I  allude  to  the  late  Rev.  Tobias  H.  Miller,  a  city  mis- 
sionary in  Portsmouth. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  when  I  entered  the  office      le'tir  to 
of  the  Newburyport  Herald  as  aa  apprentice  to  learn  the  '  art  ji/,-^r,  Afr. 
and  mystery'  of  piintiag;  and  great  was  my  indebtedness  to      ^}-^fj?'- 
him  in  regard  to  my  initiation  and  on  the  score  of  never-    porismouih 
failing  kindness.    I  was  drawn  to  him  magnetically  from  the      f^-  ^.•■^ 
beginning ;  and  whether  working  side  by  side  at  the  case  or      May  31' 
the  press,  unbroken  friendship  subsisted  between  ns  to  the        '^"^^ 
end.    Indeed,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult  for  the  most  irascible  to  have  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  him.     He  had  wonderful  self-command,  patience, 
cheerfuhiess,  urbanity,  and  philosophic  composure,  far  beyond 
his  years.    I  never  saw  him  out  of  temper  for  a  moment  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  (and  a  printing-office  often 
presents  such,)  nor  cast  down  by  any  disappointmeat,  nor 
disposed  to  borrow  trouble  of  the  future.    He  was  a  very 
Benjamin  Franklin  for  good  sense  and  axiomatic  speech,  and 
in  spirit  always  as  fresh  and  pure  as  a  newly-blown  rose.    In 
his  daily  walk  and  conversation  he  was  a  pattern  of  upright- 
ness, and  from  his  example  I  drew  moral  inspiration,  and 
was  signally  aided  in  nty  endeavors  after  ideal  perfection  and 
practical  goodness.    His  nature  was  la^e,  generous,  sympa- 
thetic, self-denying,  reverent.    He  was  as  true  to  his  highest 
convictions  of  duty  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.    No  one  was 
ever  more  yielding  in  the  matter  of  accommodation  where  no 
principle  was  involved ;  none  more  inflexible  in  pm-auit  of  the 
right.   ... 

"  Among  my  pleasant  recollections  of  him  in  the  printing- 
.office,  are  the  following  sententious  expressions,  which  fre- 
quently came  from  his  lips,  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  a 
shockingly  bad  proof  to  be- corrected  at  midnight,  or  of  a  pied 
form,  or  of  any  other  la'ying  mishap  :— '  Patience  and  persever- 
ance ! '  '  'Tisn't  as  bad  as  it  wonld  be  if  it  were  worse  ! '  '  Never 
mind  I  'Twill  be  all  the  same  a  thousand  years  hence ! '  How 
literally  and  admirably  did  he  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  say- 
ings, though  possessing  a  most  sensitive  temperament !  They 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  memory,  and  through  all  the 
subsequent  years  of  my  life,  in  aU  cases  of  trial,  have  been  of 
invaluable  service  to  me." 
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Lloyd  early  evinced  a  taste  for  poetrj',  and  was  fond 
of  works  of  fiction  and  romance.  He  delighted  in  the 
Waverley  Novels.  His  favorite  poets  at  that  time  were 
Byron,  Moore,  Pope,  Campbell,  and  Scott,  and,  over 
and  above  aR  these,  Mrs.  Hemans,  whose  writings  he 
knew  by  heart ;  and  when  he  subsequently  published  a 
paper  of  his  own,  there  was  scarcely  an  issue  which  did 
not  contain  one  of  her  poems.  It  was  natural  that  in 
such  a  stronghold  of  the  Federalists  as  Newburyport 
stUl  was  (though  the  party  had  ceased  to  have  a  national 
existence),  and  with  party  feeling  throughout  the  State 
running  so  high  at  each  annual  election,  he  should  also 
take  an  interest  in  politics,  and,  imbihiug  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  his  locality,  become  an  ardent  Federalist. 
He  studied  the  writings  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  was  a 
fervent  admirer  of  Timothy  Pickering  and  Harrison 
Gray  Otis.  While  yet  in  his  teens  he  wielded  his  pen 
in  defence  of  the  two  latter  when  they  were  under 
flre  and  their  pohfcical  fortunes  under  a  cloud ;  but  his 
first  attempt  at  writing  for  the  press  was  not  in  a  polit- 
ical direction.  In  May,  1822,  he  wrote,  in  a  disguised 
hand,  and  sent  through  the  post-office  his  first  communi- 
cation to  the  Belaid,  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "An 
Old  Bachelor."  It  was  entitled  "  Breach  of  the  Marriage 
Promise,"  and  professed  to  be  the  reflections  of  a  bachelor 
on  reading  the  recent  verdict  in  a  breach  of  promise  ease 
in  Boston,  by  which  a  young  man  who  had  "  kept  com- 
pany "  with  a  girl  for  two  years  and  then  refused  to 
marry  her,  was  fined  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
While  freely  conceding  that  any  man  who  had  actually 
broken  an  express  promise  should  "  feel  the  effects  of 
the  law  in  a  heavy  degree,"  he  maintained  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  man's  having  "  kept  company  with,"  or  paid 
attentions  to,  one  of  the  opposite  sex  for  a  year  or 
two,  was  not  conclusive  evidence  of  a  promise  or  en- 
gagement, hut  rather  indicated  that  he  desired  to  be 
assured  of  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  before  taking  such 
a  momentous  step   as  matrimony  involved ;    and  the 
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"  old  bachelor"  of  sixteen  tien  diseonrsed  in  this  cynical  chap. 
fashion :  iBis-iS; 

"  The  truth  is,  however,  women  in  this  country  axe  too  much       n.  P 
idohzed  and  flattered;  therefore  they  are  puffed  up  aud  in-      ^^^' 
flated  "with  pride  and  self-eoneeit;    They  make  the  men  to        ife. 
crouch,  beseech,  and  suppheale,  irait  upon  and  do  every  menial 
service  for  them  to  gain  their  favor  and  approbation ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  completely  subservient  to  every  whim  and  caprice  of 
these  changeable  mortals.    "Women  generaUy  feel  their  impor- 
tance, and  they  use  it  without  mercy. 

"  For  my  part,  notwithstanding,  I  am  determined  to  lead  the 
'  $ingle  life '  and  not  trouble  myself  about  the  ladies," 

Lloyd  was  at  work  at  the  case  when  his  master  re- 
ceived and  opened  this  yonthful  production,  and  he 
awaited  anxionsly  the  verdict  as  to  its  acceptance.  It 
happened  to  strike  Mr.  Allen's  fancy,  and  after  reading 
it  aloud  for  the  edification  of  others  in  the  office,  he  un- 
suspectingly banded  it  to  its  author  to  put  in  type,  and 
it  filled  nearly  a  column  of  the  Herald.  Elated  by  this 
first  success,  the  boy  wrote  a  second  communication  in  a 
similar  vein,  which  appeared  three  days  later;  and  a  May'. 
week  after  this  he  furnished  a  highly  imaginative  account  ^ 

of  a  shipwreck,  which  was  so  palpably  the  work  of  one 
innocent  of  the  sea  and  of  ships  i^  to  make  its  acceptance 
rather  surprising ;  but  the  editor  was  probably  equally 
innocent,  if  many  of  his  seafaring  patrons  and  readers 
were  not.  The  signature  appended  to  this  article  was 
abbreviated  to  the  initials  "  A.  0.  B.,"  which  mark  most 
of  his  subsequent  articles  for  the  Herald.  He  still, 
and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  year,  concealed 
his  authorship,  although  his  master  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  communications  of  his  unknown  correspondent 
that  he  wrote  him  through  the  post-of&ce  requesting  him 
to  contittue  them,  and  expressing  a  desire  for  an  inter- 
view with  him. 

To  his  mother  alone  did  Lloyd  confide  his  secret,  and 
she  received  it  with  mingled  pride  and  misgiving,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter,  dated  July  1, 1822.    She 
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Chap.  Ill,  had  then  been  confined  to  her  room  for  ten  months,  and, 
1818^825.  after  deseribing  her  helpless  condition, — unable  to  dress 
without  assistance,  "liviug  on  the  charity  of  friends," 
and  "  feeling  at  times  all  the  sensations  of  mortified 
pride," — telling  Lloyd  how  his  kind  attention  to  her  and 
his  good  behavior  cheered  her  drooping  spirits,  and  ex- 
horting him  to  learn  his  trade  and  be  master  of  his  busi- 
ness, she  goes  on  to  say : 
MS.  "  I  have  had  my  mind  eseroised  on  your  account,  and  please 

to  let  me  know  the  particulars  in  your  next.  You  write  me 
word  that  you  have  written  some  pieces  for  the  Serald.  Anon- 
ymous writers  generally  draw  the  opinion  of  the  puhliek  on 
their  writing,  and  frequently  are  lampoon'd  by  others.  If  Mr. 
Allen  approves  of  it,  why,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  I  hope 
you  consulted  him  on  the  publication  of  them.  I  am  pleased, 
myself,  with  the  idea,  provided  that  nothing  wrong  should  re- 
sult from  it.  Yon  must  write  me  one  of  your  pieces  so  that  I 
can  read  [it]  on  one  side  of  your  letter,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
opinion  whether  you  are  an  old  baehelor,  or  whether  you  are 
A.  0.  B.,  as  A  may  stand  for  Ass,  and  0  for  Oaf,  and  B  for 
Blockhead,  Adieu,  my  dear.  You  will  think  your  Mother  is 
quizzing.  Toiu:  dear  Mother  until  death." 
jV.  p.  In  July  he  contributed  two  articles  respecting  South 

jai^il^ind  American  affairs,  in  which  he  expressed  astonishment 
19, 1822.  gjjij  indignation  that  the  young  republics  of  that  coun- 
try, after  receiving  the  sympathies  and  ardent  wishes  of 
the  United  States  for  their  success,  during  their  long 
struggle  with  Spain,  should  now  countenance  such  out- 
rages as  had  been  committed  at  Valparaiso  and  Lima  on 
American  vessels  and  their  captains,  by  enforcing  various 
extortionate  demands  upon  them.  He  declared  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  authorize  the  com- 
manders of  its  ships  of  war  in  South  American  ports  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  American  citizens. 
"  The  only  expedient  to  command  respect  and  protect  our 
citizens  wiU  be  to  finish  with  cannon  what  cannot  be 
done  in  a  conciliatory  and  equitable  manner,  where  justice 
demands  such  proceedings."  And  after  hoping  that  the 
South  Americans  would  "  soon  learn  to  prize  the  bless- 
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ii^s  of  freedom  and  independence  in  a  correct  n 
he  advised  them  to  "  take  the  United  States  as  a  fair  and  i 
beautiful  model  by  ■which  to  govern  the  affairs  of  their 
country — a  model  which  no  other  nation  under  heaven 
ean  boast  its  equal,  for  eoirectness  of  sound  repubUean 
principles  and  wise  and  judicious  administration: — let 
them  take  this,  we  repeat,  as  an  example,  and  then  can 
we  cordially  and  joyfully  hail  them  as  freetnm  —  while 
Liberty's  bright  and  glorious  beams  would  shine  with 
redoubled  splendor  over  their  land,  and  dispel  every  cloud 
of  tyranny  and  civil  discord." 

It  is  evident  from  this  sophomorie  burst  of  patriotic 
eloquence  that  the  boy  knew  and  had  thought  no  more 
about  slavery  than  about  war,  at  that  time,  and  little 
suspected  how  far  his  country  was  from  being  a  model 
republic.  Nor  did  he  gain  wisdom  or  inspiration  from 
those  about*  him.  Caleb  Gushing  had  then  an  editorial 
connection  with  the  Serald,  and  to  him  may  safely  be 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  two  editorials  which  appeared 
in  the  paper  within  this  same  month.  The  first,  in  re- 
cording the  recent  suppression  of  a  slave  insurrection  in 
Charlfston,  S.  C,  and  expressiag  a  fear  that  the  United 
States  would  yet  see  another  San  Domingo,  looked  to 
the  future  with  despair  and  dread,  because  immediate  or 
gradual  colonization  seemed  to  the  writer  hopeless  and 
impossible,  and  gradual  emancipation  improbable  and 
impracticable.  Three  weeks  later,  the  writer  maintained 
that  the  holding  of  slaves  was  not  subversive  of  repub- 
lican habits,  as  men  who  see  others  deprived  of  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  must  leam  more  highly  to  apprize  its 
enjoyments  themselves  !  And  yet  he  admitted  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  slavery  upon  the  slaveholders,  and 
that  "  there  can  never  be  so  much  purity,  decomm,  ex- 
actness and  moderation  in  the  morals  of  a  people  among 
whom  slaves  abound," 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  hopeless,  aimless, 
manner  in  which  slavery  was  discussed  or  referred  to  at 
the  North  after  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  had 
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Chap,  ill.  practically  pledged  the  free  States  against  any  further 
lais^tos.    reopening  of  the  (juestion,  and  sealed  their  complicity  in 
the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  accursed  institu- 
tion.   While  that  measure  was  pending,  John  Quiney 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  lamented  the  fatality  by 
which  all  the  most  eloquent  orators  were  found  on  the 
pro-slavery  side. 
AfM*^/       "  '^^^  ^®  "  ^^  ■"rote,  "  a  great  mass  of  cool  judgment  and 
J.Q.Adams,   of  plain  aeDse  on   the  side  of  freedom  and  humanity,  but 
P-  "»■       the  ardent  spirits  and  passions  are  on  the  side  of  oppression. 
0  !  if  but  one  man  could  arise  with  a  genius  capable  of  com- 
prehending, a  heart  capable  of  supporliug,  and  an  utterance 
capable  of  communicating  those  eternal  truths  which  belong 
to  the  question,— to  lay  bare  in  all  its  nakedness  that  outrage 
upon  the  goodness  of  God,  hnman  slaTery,— now  is  the  time, 
and  this  is  the  occasion,  upon  which  such  a  man  would  perform 
the  duties  of  an  angel  upon  earth." 

The  Massachusetts  statesman  who  confided  this  fervent 
wish  to  his  diary  and  then,  as  Cabinet  minister,  gave  his 
assent  to  the  Compromise,  was  clearly  not  the  man  for 
the  occasion,  and  he  Kttie  dreamed  that  the  one  he  sighed 
for  was  even  then,  in  his  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
mastering  the  use  of  the  weapon  with  which,  a  decade 
later,  he  was  to  startle  and  arouse  a  guilty  nation. 
Neither  did  he  recognize  and  welcome  him  when  the 
tocsin  of  the  Liberator  convulsed  the  South  with  terror, 
and  proclaimed  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery.  As 
little  di4  Caleb  Gushing  suspect  that  the  apprentice-boy 
who  put  his  editorials  in  type,  and  in  whom,  as  a 
bright  and  promising  lad,  he  took  a  friendly  interest,  was 
destined  to  prove  his  assertion  that  colonization  was  im- 
possible, and  gradual  emancipation  impracticable,  and  to 
show  the  only  right  and  safe  way  to  cure  a  gigantic  evil. 
And  no  more  did  the  boy  himself  realize  for  what  work 
he  was  marked  out.^ 

i"He  knew  not  thM  bis  chosen  hand, 
Made  Eti^ing  by  God,  his  natdTe  land 
Would  rescae  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  Slayery — the  ffhioh  he  brokel" 

(Coleridge,  sftor  Stolberg's  "TeU's  Birthplaee.") 
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For  the  next  two  years  current  polities  chiefly  were  Chap.  hi. 
the  theme  of  his  anonymous  contributions  to  the  press,    isis^sas. 
In  March  and  April,  1823,  under  the  signature  of  "  One 
of  the  People,"  he  wrote  three  articles  for  the  Herald    Mank  14, 
under  the  title  of  "  Our  Next  Governor,"  and  warmly  asd  4, 1823. 
advocated  the  election  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  as  one  who, 
in  the  numerous  positions  which  he  had  already  occupied, 
had  "  conferred  lasting  honor  on  Massachusetts,  being 
one  of  the  brightest  constellations  in  her  political  hori- 
zon."   His  final  article  was  one  of  glowing  panegyric  of 
Otis,  and  impassioned  appeal  to  his  "  fellow-electors"  to 
rally  to  the  polls.    "  Upon  you,  then,  fellow-electors, 
much  is  depending — the  liberties  of  the  people !   And  on 
Monday  next  arise  in  the  greatness  of  .your  might,  and 
cease  not  from  the  most  strenuons  exertions  till  you 
repose  in  the  lap  of  mctory  I " 

In  spite  of  this  eloquence,  Otis  was  defeated  by  Eustis,    Wirt-EvsHs. 
the  Democratic  candidate,  to  the  intense  disgnst  of  his 
youthful  advocate,  who  nest  turned  his  attention   to 
foreign  politics.    Under  the  title  of  "A  Glance  at  Eu- 
rope," and  under  his  old  signature  of  "A.  0.  B.,"  he 
contributed  in  April  and  May  three  articles,  remarkably      ^-  ^\ 
well  written  for  a  boy  of  seventeen,  on  the  "  mad  project     -i^ni  si, 
of  France,  backed  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  attempting  to     it^is^. 
restore  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  Ms  throne,     .     .     .    and 
subjugating  the  people  into  an  ill-timed  acquiescence." 
A  single  passage  from  the  second  article  shows  that  even 
at  that  early  age  he  had  acquired  the  vigor  of  charac- 
terization and  power  of  invective  which  were  afterwards 
to  be  used  against  domestic  tyranny : 

"TheHoIy  Affiance,  from  its  first  formation,  has  met  through-  jV.  p. 
out  Europe  and  America  with  that  general  burst  of  indignation  m^^s'^s^ 
which  it  justly  merits.  It  is  the  grand  engine  of  destruction  by 
which  to  extirpate  ttie  rights  and  privileges  of  nations,  and  to 
dig  up  and  destroy  the  seeds  which  Liberty  has  planted.  It  is 
a  Itoyal  Banditti,  leagued  together  for  the  unhallowed  purpose 
of  robbing  the  world  of  its  richest  treasure,  and  placing  in  its 
stead  the  sceptre  of  tyraimy.  It  is  a  combination  of  mOitary 
despots,  brought  together  and  cemented  with  the  atrocious  in- 
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Chap.  III.   tentioa  of  shackling  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe  with  man- 

B  a^a  c     acles  that  ages  cannot  decay  or  sever.     Such  is  this  self-styled 

Holy  Alliance, — but  which,  lias  stamped  an  indelible  stigma 

upon  a  name  so  saered, —  with  such  umigltteoiia  views  was  it 

formed." 

iSsa.  In  the  previous  month  of  December,  Mr.  Allen  had 

gone  to  Mobile  for  the  winter,  leaving  Lloyd  in  charge 
of  the  office,  whOe  Mr.  Cushing  attended  to  the  editorial 
conduct  of  the  Herald,  and  it  was  the  latter  who  now 
first  discovered  that  the  author  of  these  and  previous 
articles  under  the  same  signature  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
AJlen's  senior  apprentice.  He  instantly  commended  and 
encouraged  him,  lending  him  books,  and  calling  atten- 
^-  ^  tion  editorially  to  the  papers  on  the  Holy  Alliance,  "  in 
Afni  as,     which,"  he  said,  "  we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  correspond- 

'  '^'  ent  who  at  different  times  has  favored  us  with  a  number 
of  esteemed  and  valuable  contributions."  It  is  probable 
that  the  boy's  interest  in  European  affairs  was  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Cushing  himself,  who  had  written,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Herald, 
giving  a  resume  of  the  political  situation  and  outlook  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Circumstances  now  arose  to  prevent  Lloyd's  writing 
further  for  the  press  for  a  considerable  period.  Li 
September,  1822,  his  sister  Elizabeth  had  died  in  Balti- 
more, leaving  the  mother  bereft  and  desolate,  and  in 
March,  1823,  the  latter  wrote  and  earnestly  entreated  her 
son  to  come  and  see  her  before  she,  too,  should  pass 
away.  She  had  then  been  confined  to  her  bed  for 
several  weeks  and  felt  that  her  end  was  near : 
MS.  to  "  I  trust,"  she  wrot«,  "  I  have  no  one  in  N.  P.  that  would  aay 

Man^  24!     '^^^  word  against  your  coming  under  esistiag  circumstances  ; 

1B33.  besides,  I  want  to  see  yon  on  some  business  of  mine  that  would 
ease  my  mind  very  much.  Should  the  Lord  spare  me,  and  Mr. 
Allen  returns  from  Mobile,  perhaps  you  can  eome.  You  have 
a  Master  that  claims  my  warmest  wishes.  I  feel  grateful  to 
Ititii  for  aE  his  kiudnesa  to  you.  May  the  Lord  repay  him  an 
hundred  fold,  spiritnal  and  temporal.  Likewise  I  tender  my 
thanks  to  all  your  friends  at  N.  P.  for  their  goodness  to  you. 
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and  hope  you  may  merit  the  approbation  of  them  all  by  your  Chap.  III. 
good  behavior,  O  Lloyd,  i£  I  was  to  hear  and  have  reason  to  igigl^ga- 
think  you  was  unsteady,  it  would  break  my  heart.  God  for- 
bid !  You  ace  now  at  an  age  when  you  are  forming  character 
for  life,  a  dangerous  age.  Shun  every  appearance  of  evil  for 
the  sake  of  your  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  ,  .  .  I  am  still 
keeping  house  and  have  a  woman  to  take  care  of  mc,  and, 
thank  God !  I  have  aeeumulated  friends  that  are  very  kind  to 
me.  I  have  not  money,  but  I  do  not  want  for  anything  to  make 
me  comfortable. " 

Mr.  Allen's  prolonged  absence  at  the  South  made  it 
impossible  for  Lloyd  to  go  to  his  mother  nntil  his  mas- 
ter's return  in  May,  when  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her, 
explaining  why  he  could  not  at  once  hasten  to  her, 
and  requesting  her,  as  Mr.  Allen  was  loth  to  let  his 
valued  apprentice  go,  even  for  a  short  time  and  on 
such  an  errand,  to  write  ■  directly  to  him  and  state  the 
urgency  of  the  ease.  This  letter,  written  in  his  clear 
hand  and  punctuated  with  scrupulous  exactness,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  for  its  allusions  to  his  anonymous 
contributions  to  the  Herald : 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  his  Mother. 

Newbukypoet,  May  26th,  1823, 

Dear  Mother  :  .  ,  ,  Your  letter  was  alike  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain.  Of  pleasure,  because  it  was  pleaaug  to 
receive  a  letter  couched  in  such  tender  language  from  an 
affectionate  mother,  whose  prop  of  comfort  and  consolation 
devolves  upon  her  son,  who,  should  he  fail,  would  bring  her  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave. —  Of  pain,  because  it  brought  the  inteDi- 
genee  of  your  having  experienced  another  bleeding  at  the  lungs, 
which  had  almost  laid  you  at  death's  door — but  this  was  miti- 
gated in  some  degree  with  the  assurance  that  you  had  recovered 
in  some  measure  from  the  eSects  of  the  sam.e. 

Since  I  have  received  your  letter,  my  time  has  been  swallowed 
up  in  turning  author, — 1  have  written  in  the  Herald  three  long 
pohtioal  pieces,  under  the  caption  of  "  Our  Next  Gnvemor^  and 
the  signature  of  "  One  of  the  People  "^ —  rather  a  great  signature, 
to  be  sure,  for  such  a  small  man  as  myself.—  But  vain  were  the 
efforts  of  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Washington,  the  true 
Vol.  I.— 4 
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Federal  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  —  Demoeiwsy  baa  finally 
triumphed  oyer  correct  principles,  and  this  State  may  expect 
to  see  the  scenes  oi  1811-13  revived  in  all  their  blighting  in- 
fluence;—may  they  be  as  short-Uved  as  they  were  at  that 
period.  You  will  undoubtedly  smile  at  my  turning  politician 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  ~  but,  "  true  'tis,  and  (pm'haps)  pity  'tis  'tia 
true  "—  and  I  cannot  but  help  smiling  myself  at  the  thought, — 
I  have  likewise  published  another  political  commuuicatiou 
under  the  same  signature.  Besides  these,  I  have  written  three 
other  communications  cmder  Uie  head  of  "A  Glance  at  fiwrope" 
■ —  analyzing  the  present  state  of  pohtieal  afeirs  between  Spain 
■  and  the  Holy  Alliance — and  which  called  forth  a  very  handsome 
notice  of  the  same  from  Mr,  Cushing,  the  Editor  of  the  Herald.— 
But  I  am  at  last  discovered  to  be  the  author,  notwithstanding 
my  utmost  endeavors  to  let  it  remain  a  secret, —  It  is  cow  but 
partially  known,  however,  and  has  created  no  little  sensation 
in  town  — ■  so  that  I  have  concluded  to  write  no  more  at  present. 

Thus  you  perceive,  my  dear  mother,  that  my  leisure  moments 
have  been  usefully  and  wisely  employed ;—  uaefuUy,  because  it 
is  benefleial  in  cultivating  the  seeds  of  improvement  in  my 
breast,  and  expanding  the  inteUectnal  powers  and  faculties  of 
my  mind ;  wisely,  because  it  has  kept  me  from  wasting  time  in 
that  dull,  senseless,  insipid  manner,  which  generally  charac- 
terizes giddy  youths.  It  is  now  about  one  year  since  I  com- 
menced writing  for  the  Herald  ~  and  in  that  time  I  have 
written  about  fifteen  communications.^ — When  I  peruse  them 
over,  I  feel  absolutely  astonished  at  the  different  subjects  which 
I  have  discussed,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written.  Indeed, 
it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  surprise  that  I  have  met  with,  such 
signal  success,  seeing  I  do  not  understand  one  singU  rule  of 
grammar,  and  having  a  very  inferior  education. —  But  enough 
of  m.y  seribblings,  in  all  conscience,  for  the  present,  to  something 
that  is  more  important  and  interesting.     .     .    , 

Write  particularly  where  I  shall  find  you,  should  I  come  to 
B,,  and  how  I  shall  get  to  your  boarding  place. —  I  cannot  but 
exclaim—"  Oh  !  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,  then  would  I  soar 
away,  and  be  with  you."  Eseuse  this  hasty  scraw],  as  it  is  now 
midnight.  Adieu  !  dear  mother,  and  0  may  Heaven  grant  that 
I  shall  clasp  yon  again  to  my  throbbing  breast. 

W.  L.  Gaesison. 

His  mother  received  this  letter  on  Jime  2,  1823,  and 
promptly  wrote  an  earnest  and  pathetic  appeal  to  Mr, 
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AUeu  to  allow  lier  son  to  pay  her  a  final  visit ;  and  this  Chap,  i 
he  could  no  longer  refuse.  To  Lloyd  she  also  wrote  at  iBis^iSa 
the  same  time,  giving  him  directions  how  to  find  her,  on 
his  arrival  in  Baltimore,  and  endeavoring  to  conceal 
her  pride  and  interest  in  his  literary  efforts  by  warn- 
ing him  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he  was  liable  to 
encounter;  but  her  exhortation  ended  with  a  blessing, 
and  a  request  that  he  woidd  bring  his  productions  for 
her  to  read.  This  was  probably  the  last  letter  she  ever 
wrote  to  him : 

"  Next,  your  taming  Author.  You  have  no  doubt  read  and  MS.  a 
heard  the  £at«  of  such  characters,  that  they  generally  starve  to  j„bVi  la 
death  in  some  garret  or  place  that  no  one  inhabits ;  so  you  may 
see  what  fortune  and  luok  belong  to  you  if  you  are  of  that  class 
of  people.  Secondly,  you  think  your  time  was  wisely  spent 
while  you  was  writing  pohtical  pieces.  I  cannot  join  with  you 
ttiere,  for  had  you  been  searching  the  scriptures  for  truth,  and 
praying  for  direction  of  the  holy  spirit  to  lead  your  mind  into 
the  path  of  holiness,  your  time  would  have  beea  more  wisely 
spent,  aud  your  advance  to  the  heavenly  world  more  rapid. 
But  instead  of  that  you  have  taken  the  Hydra  by  the  head,  and 
now  beware  of  his  month;  but  as  it  is  done,  I  suppose  you 
think  you  had  better  go  on  and  seek  the  applause  of  mortals. 
But,  my  dear  L.,  lose  not  the  favomr  of  God ;  have  an  eye 
single  to  his  glory,  and  you  wUl  not  lose  your  reward.  . 
Now,  my  dear,  I  must  draw  to  a  close  and  say  that  I  love  you 
as  dear  as  ever,  especially  when  you  consider  your  dear  mother 
and  are  trying  by  your  good  behaviour  to  soothe  her  path  to 
the  grave.  May  God  bless  you  and  be  with  you  all  the  days 
of  your  life,  is  my  ardent  prayer.  .  .  .  Will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  bring  on  your  pieces  that  you  have  written  for  me 
to  see?     .     .     . 

"  Adiea,  my  dear,  for  I  am  tired. 

"  Your  affectionate  Mother, 

"Frances  M.  Gaeeison," 

Lloyd  embarked  from  Boston  for  Baltimore  on  June 
21,  1823,  He  had  never  been  in  Boston  before,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  master 
from  Baltimore  that  he  did  not  enjoy  his  day's  experi- 
ence there : 
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MS.  to  E.  "  You  wished  me  to  call  at  No.  1,  Comhill,  and  iwk  Mr.  Carter 
MyjiSsk  ^°^  some  more  leads  for  the  paper.  This  I  intended  to  have 
done :  but,  after  wandermg  about  2  or  3  hours,  and  enquiring 
of  20  different  persons,  (none  of  whom,  however,  would  take 
the  trouble  to  show  me,)  I  was  forced  to  give  up  in  despair. 
Being  totally  unacquainted  with  Boston,  and  never  there  before, 
Igotlost  several  times  in  my  travels — so  that  al!  was  perplexity. 
Indeed,  I  felt  tmly  homesick  in  being  one  short  day  in  Bos- 
ton.— I  was  seasick  but  about  15  minutes  on  my  passage." 

The  voyage  was  a  tedious  one  of  fourteen  days,  the 
ship  encountering  "  very  "boisterous  weather  and  consid- 
erable head  winds,"  as  the  same  letter  describes.  "  The 
evening  we  sailed  from  Boston,  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind 
tore  our  f  oretopsail,  maintopsail,  and  jibs,  besides  render- 
ing other  considerable  damage.  We  were  thus  obliged  to 
^y^"'  pnt  in  at  Hyana  Heads,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  our 
tattered  sails,  where  we  remained  two  days,  the  winds 
and  the  weather  conspiring  against  us." 

Of  this  storm,  however,  Lloyd  knew  nothing  at  the 
moment,  for,  wearied  by  his  day's  adventures  in  Boston, 
he  went  on  board  the  vessel,  and,  after  wondering  how 
she  could  ever  be  worked  out  from  among  the  other 
shipping  at  tbe  wharf,  stretched  himself  in  his  berth  and 
slept  so  soundly  that  he  was  unconscious  of  everything 
until  Hyannis  was  reached,  the  next  day.  There  he  went 
ashore  with  some  of  bis  fellow-passengers,  who  decided 
to  remain  on  land  overnight  rather  than  go  back  to  the 
ship  in  such  rough  water,  and  when  he  undertook  to 
return  alone,  he  failed  to  get  alongside  the  vessel,  and 
wind  and  tide  swept  him  and  his  boat  a  mile  or  more 
down  the  shore.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  swamped, 
but  finally  managed  to  land,  and  trudged  back  to  the 
town.  In  Chesapeake  Bay  a  terrific  thunderstorm  was 
encountered,  but  a  landing  was  finally  made  in  Bal- 
1823.  timore  on  the  5th  of  July.  His  meeting  with  bis  mother 
was  most  affecting.     To  Mr.  Allen  he  wrote ; 

MS.,julyT,       "Tou  must  imagine  my  sensations  on  beholding  a  dearly 
^         beloved  mother,  after  an  absence  of  seuew  years.    I  found  her 
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in  tears- — but,  0  God,  so  altered,  so  emaciated,  that  I  should  Chap.  in. 
never  have  recognized  her,  had  I  not  known  that  there  -were  jgjgi;g„ 
none  else  in  the  room.  Instead  of  the  tall,  robust  woman, 
blooming  in  health,  whom  I  saw  last,  she  is  now  bent  up  by 
'fell  disease,'  pined  away  to  almost  a  skeleton,  and  unable  to 
walk.  She  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  bolstered  up  in  bed, 
being  incompetent  to  lie  down,  as  it  would  immediately  choke 

The  next  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  Lloyd  was 
able  to  remain  with  his  mother,  were  precious  to  them 
hoth,  for  they  had  many  things  to  talk  of  before  their 
final  separation, — Lloyd's  prospects  for  the  future;  the 
mystery  attending  his  father ;  the  recent  death  of  his 
sister ;  and  the  possible  fate  of  his  wayward  brother 
James,  from  whom  nothing  had  been  heard  for  years, 
and  who  was  destined,  poor  waif  1  to  be  tossed  and 
driven  about  the  sea,  suffering  incredible  hardships,  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  longer,  before  he  was  finally  dis- 
covered and  rescued  by  his  brother. 

Not  long  after  Lloyd  had  taken  farewell  of  his  mother 
and  returned  to  Newburyport,  a  cancerous  tumor  which 
had  formed  on  her  shoulder  necessitated  an  operation, 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  never  rallied,  and  she 
steadily  sank  until  the  3rd  of  September,  when  death  1823. 
ensued.  Everything  was  done  by  the  friends  about  her 
to  make  her  last  days  comfortable,  and  her  remains  were 
interred  in  the  private  burial  lot  of  a  family  who  had 
been  especially  attached  and  devoted  to  her.  Her  son 
recorded  her  decease  in  the  Newburyport  Herald  of  Sep- 
tember 9, 1823,  as  follows : 

Died,  Iu  Baltimore,  3rd  inst.,  after  a  long  and  distressing  ill- 
ness, whieh  she  bore  with  Chiistian  fortitude  and  resignation, 
Mrs.  Frances  Maria  Garrison,  relict  of  the  late  Capt.  Abijah  G., 
formerly  of  this  town,  aged  45.  [The  printers  of  the  Eastport 
Sentinel  and  St.  John  Star  are  requested  to  copy  this  death  into  their 
respective  papers.] 

"With  three  exceptions,  when  he  contributed  some 
trifling  and  unimportant  verses  under  bis  old  signature 
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HI.  of  "  A.  O.  B.,"  Lloyd  wrote  nothing  for  the  Herald  dtiring 
825.  the  next  year.  In  June,  1824,  however,  he  was  moved 
by  the  publication  of  Timothy  Pickering's  '  Review  of 
John  Adams's  Letters  to  William  Cunningham,'  to  send 
and  two  long  eommunieations  to  the  Salem  Gazette,  under  the 
signature  of  "  Aristides."  These  were  highly  eulogistic 
of  Mr.  Pickering,  whose  pamphlet  in  defence  of  himself 
against  the  attaelte  of  Mr.  Adams  had  caused  a  wide 
sensation  and  led  to  an  acrimonious  war  of  words  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  those  eminent  statesmen.  "Walsh's 
JVational  Gazette  of  Philadelphia  was  the  mouth-pieee  of 
the  Adams  party,  while  the  Salem  Gazette  was  under- 
stood to  speak  by  authority  for  Mr.  Pickering ;  and  such 
was  the  interest  in  the  discussion  that  raged  for  a  time, 
that  the  letters  of  the  Newburyport  apprentice  attracted 
much  notice,  and  were  believed  to  have  come  from  a 
maturer  hand.  The  controversy  had  an  indirect  hearing 
on  the  impending  Presidential  election,  in  which  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  a  candidate,  and  the  Pickering  party 
aimed  their  darts  at  the  son,  therefore,  quite  as  much  as 
at  the  father.  The  youthful  "Aristides,"  who,  four  years 
later,  ardently  advocated  his  reelection,  now  joined  in  de- 
crying him.  His  conception  of  the  character  of  Gfeneral 
Andrew  Jackson  was  much  more  clear  and  accurate,  and 
27,  his  next  contribution  to  the  Gazette  was  an  open  letter  to 
''  that  military  chieftain,  endeavoring  to  convince  him  of 
his  utter  unfitness  for  the  office  of  President,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  his  efforts  to  gain  that  position.  This 
letter  was  forcible,  dignified,  and  mature  in  thought 
and  expression, 
m  His  remaining  contributions  to  the   Gazette  were   a 

.,  10,  series  of  six  articles  entitled  "  The  Crisis,"  which  ap- 
■f'4!  P^^™'^  *t  intervals  between  the  beginning  of  August 
*■  and  end  of  October,  and  discussed  the  political  situation. 
The  importance  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federalists,  now  so  largely  in  the  minority,  was  empha- 
sized, and  their  support  of  William  H.  Crawford  for  the 
Presidency  in   opposition  to  John   Quincy  Adams  was 
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strongly  urged;  yet  while  "  Aristides  "  bad  much  to  say  Chap.  hi. 
in  depreciation  of  the  latter,  he  evidently  knew  very  1813^325. 
litUe  of  the  former,  and  simply  supported  him  because 
he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Pickering  faction.  Quota- 
tions from  Shakespeare  and  Junius  prefixed  to  two  or 
three  of  the  letters  indicate  that  the  writer  was  already 
familiar  with  those  masters  of  the  language. 

Aside  from  his  great  sorrow  in  th»  loss  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  the  last  three  years  of  Lloyd's  apprenticeship 
were  very  happy  years  to  him.  Trusted  by  his  master 
with  the  entire  supervision  of  the  printing-of&ee,  and 
with  the  editorial  charge  of  the  Serald  when  he  was 
himself  absent ;  devoting  his  spare  hours  to  reading  and 
study;  encouraged  by  the  recognition  of  merit  in  his  vari- 
ous essays  atwriting  for  the  press,  and  by  the  ready  accept- 
ance an^  insertion  of  his  articles  and  communications : 
fond  of  social  intercourse,  and  a  universal  favorite  with 
his  friends  of  both  sexes ;  full  of  health,  vigor  and  am- 
bition ;  known  and  respected  by  aU  his  townspeople  as 
an  exemplary  and  promising  young  man  —  success  in  life 
seemed  easily  within  his  grasp.  An  oil  portrait  taken 
about  this  period  by  Swain,  a  local  artist,  represents  him 
with  a  smooth  face,  abundant  black  hair,  a  standing 
collar,  and  a  rufBed  shirt  bosom.  "  He  was  an  exceed-  .1/5, 
ingly  genteel  young  man,"  writes  Mr.  Morss,  "  always 
neatly,  and  perhaps  I  might  say  elegantly  dressed,  and 
in  good  taste,  and  was  cLuite  popular  with  the  ladies." 
And  the  Eev.  E.  "W.  Allen,  a  son  of  the  Serald  proprie- 
tor, has  a  vivid  recollection  of  Lloyd's  handsome  face, 
glowing  color,  q^uick  and  active  movements,  and  his 
ever  bright  and  happy  presence  in  the  household. 

His  most  intimate  friend  at  this  time  was  a  young 
man  named  William  G-oss  Crocker,  who  was,  like  him- 
self, warmly  attached  to  the  Baptist  church,  and  who 
subsequently  became  a  missionary  to  Liberia,  where  he 
died  in  1844.  He  was  only  a  few  months  older  than 
Lloyd,  and  they  spent  many  evenings  together  in  a  room 
over  the  bookstore  and  printing-office  of  "W,  &  J.  GUman, 
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i  ill  reading  and  study  and  literary  composition. 
Crocker  had  teen  on  the  shoemaker's  bench  for  a  time, 
but  afterwards  went  into  the  of&ce  of  the  Gilmans  as  an 
apprentice,  probably  succeeding,  in  that  capacity,  a  youth 
named  Isaac  Knapp,  who,  like  Crocker,  was  warmly 
attached  to  Lloyd  and  greatly  influenced  by  his  strong 
magnetism.  Others  felt  this,  also,  and  a  debating  society 
known  as  the  Franklin  Club,  before  which  Lloyd  one 
year  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  was  really 
founded  by  him.^  The  intimacy  between  him  and 
Crocker  waned  after  they  separated  and  left  Newbury- 
port,  the  one  to  seek  a  journalistic  career,  and  the  other 
to  enter  a  theological  school;^  but  that  with  Knapp,  as 
will  abundantly  appear,  was  more  enduring  and  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Though  Lloyd  was  not,  like  Crocker,  a  communicant 
in  the  church,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  its  meet- 
ings, and  had  become,  as  his  mother  had  fondly  antici- 
pated, "  a  complete  Baptist  as  to  the  tenets."  He  had 
.  never  been  baptized,  himself,  but  he  was  yet  zealous  for 
immersion  as  the  only  acceptable  baptism ;  he  believed 
in  the  clerical  order  and  the  organized  church  as  divinely 
instituted,  aud  was  a  strict  Sabbatarian.  He  early  became 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  could  repeat  scores  of  verses 
by  heart,  but  he  did  not  realize  their  full  meaning  and 
power  until  his  consecration  to  the  cause  of  the  slave 
led  hiin  to  study  the  book  anew. 

It  was  during  the  year  1824  that  he  first  discovered  his 
near-sightedness,  and  when  he  one  day  chanced  to  try 
the  spectacles  of  Miss  Betsey  Atkinson,  an  old  friend  of 
his  mother,  and  discerned  things  that  he  had  never  seen 

1  Mr.  Charles  J.  Brookway,  who  was  two  years  Uoyd'a  junior,  and  recalls 
him  as  "  a  handsome  and  an  attractive  youth,  nnuaii^y  dignified  in  his 
bearing  for  so  yoimg  a  man,"  says,  in  reference  to  this  oration,  that  Lloyd 
practised  his  declamation  in  the  "  groves  and  green  fields  on  the  outafetrts 
of  Ms  native  town."  "  Old  Maid's  Hall,"  now  a  part  of  Oalt  Hill  Cemetery, 
was  one  of  his  resorts  for  this  pnrpose. 

a  An  acrostic  addressed  to  William  Gosa  Crocker,  on  his  departure  for 
Liheria,  and  signed  "  G,,"  on  page  IGO  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  JJibeTOtor 
(1835],  gives  evidence  of  their  continued  friendship,  however. 
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before,  he  was  full  of  delight,  for  "  a  new  world  seemed  Chj 
opened  "  to  his  vision,  and  from  that  time  he  wore  glasses.    ,gi 

About  this  same  period  he  had  a  boyish  desire  to  go  to 
Greece  and  join  the  forces  of  the  revolutionists  against 
Turkish  tyranny,  and  he  also  thought  of  seeking  a  mili- 
tary education  at  West  Point.  He  was  enthusiastic  over 
Lafayette's  visit  to  Newburyport,  at  the  end  of  August,  a-. 
1824,  and  was  among  the  thousands  who  awaited  his 
arrival  late  at  night,  in  a  drenching  rain.  He  used  to 
narrate  how  Lafayette,  who  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
sight,  begged  the  people,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  n6  longer 
to  expose  themselves  so  for  his  sake,  hut  to  disperse 
and  come  and  shake  him  by  the  hand  the  next  morning, 
and  Lloyd  was  one  of  the  multitude  who  availed  them- 
selves of  that  privilege. 

His  most  considerable  contribution  to  the  Herald  dur-       ^ 
ing  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  was  a  three-     m 
column  article  on  "  American  Writers,"  in  reply  to  an 
attack  by  John  Neal  in  Blackwood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine; 
but  most  of  the  writers  in  whose  behalf  he  sharpened 
his  quill  are  now  forgotten  and  unknown. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1825,  he  completed  his  ap- 
prenticeship of  seven  years  and  two  months  in  the  SeraM 
office,  and  under  the  {as  it  subsequently  appeared,  mis- 
taken) impression  that  the  year  of  his  birth  was  1804, 
and  that  he  had  now  attained  his  majority,  he  signalized 
the  event  by  a  fervid  poem  of  eight  stanzas,  entitled 
"  Twenty-One ! "  with  this  concluding  invocation : 

Spirit  of  Independence  1  where  art  thou  ?—  /^ 

1  see  thy  glorious  form  —  and  eagle  eye,  ^' 

Beaming  beneath  thy  mild  and  open  brow — 

Thy  step  of  majesty,  and  proud  loot  high : 

Thee  I  invoke  I  —  0  to  this  bosom  fly ; 

Nor  wealth  shall  awe  my  soul,  nor  might,  nor  power; 

And  should  thy  whelps  assail, —  lank  poverty  I 

Or  Ihreatening  clouds  of  dart  oppression  lower, — 

Yet  these  combined— defied!  shall  never  make  thee i  cower! 

1  TLB  aenae  seems  here  to  call  for  "me"  instead  of  "thee." 
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He  remained  a  few  weeks  longer  in  the  Herald  office, 
as  a  journeyman,  and  his  lasb  contribution  to  that  paper 
bore,  lite  Ms  first,  his  bachelor  initials,  and  was  devoted 
to  a  similar  theme,  being  an  "  Essay  on  Marriage,"  which 
he  discussed  with  the  same  affectation  of  cynicism  as  at 
first,  declaring  that  "of  all  the  conceits  that  ever  entered 
into  the  brains  of  a  wise  man,  that  of  marriage  is  the 
most  ridiculous."  And  with  this  light  and  trivial  con- 
clusion to  his  boyish  essays,  he  graduated  from  the  oflftce 
of  the  Herald,  and  went  forth  to  estabhsh  a  paper  of  his 
own,  afid  to  see  what  place  in  the  world  he  could  now 
show  himself  able  to  fill. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Editorial  Experiments. — 1826-1828. 

ALTHOUGrH  Ms  own  political  sympathies  and  afBlia-  i 
J\.  tions  were  with  the  Eederalists  and  their  saeeessors, 
the  Federal  Repnblieans,  it  was  Mr.  Allen's  effort  so  to  con- 
duct the  Serald  as  to  secure  the  good-will  and  patronage 
of  all  parties  in  the  community,  and  the  paper  was  classed 
as  "independent,"  which  signified  in  those  days  neu- 
trality and  a  willingness  to  admit  communications  from 
hoth  parties  to  its  columns.  So  far  was  this  from  satis- 
fying the  Democrats  of  Newhuryport  and  vicinity,  how- 
ever, that  they  tried,  in  1824,  to  establish  a  newspaper 
of  their  own,  under  the  title  of  the  Jforfhem  Chronicler. 
The  venture  was  unsuecessful,  and  the  paper  was  sold,  in 
June,  1825,  to  Isaac  Knapp,  3rd,  who  changed  its  name 
to  the  Essex  Gowrant  and  pnbhshed  it  as  a  "neutral" 
paper  until  the  following  spring,  the  last  issue  being 
dated  March  16, 1826.  The  next  week  the  paper  under- 
went another  change  and  appeared,  on  March  22,  under 
the  title  of  the  Free  Press,  and  with  the  name  of  Wm. 
L.  Garrison  as  publisher  in  place  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Knapp,  whose  retirement  on  account  of  lU-health  was 
announced  in  the  final  number  of  the  Gowrant.  Thus, 
within  three  months  from  the  termination  of  his  long 
apprenticeship  in  the  Serald  office,  Garrison  found  him- 
self the  editor  and  pubhsher  of  a  newspaper  in  his 
native  town,  and  entered  upon  his  new  career  full  of 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  and  of  hope  that  success 
would  reward  his  effort  to  establish  a  bold  and  inde- 
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Chap.  IV.    pendent  journal.     The  venture  was  not  made  wholly  on 
1826^828.    his  own  responsihility,  Mr.  Allen  proving  his  laith  in 
his  favorite  apprentice  by  advancing  the  money  requisite 
for  the  purchase  of  the  paper  and  its  equipment;  but 
this  was  done  quietly   and  without  the  knowledge  of 
others  than  the  parties  concerned.     Mr.  G-arrison,  who 
left  Mr.  AUen's  home  when  his  apprenticeship   ended, 
and  returned  to  Mrs.  Farnham's,  always  gratefully  re- 
membered the  kind  friendship  and  encouragement  of  his 
jmrnaiof    old  master,  and  declared  that  "  a  better  father,  a  better 
Mar.  13.     master,  a  worthier  citizen,  or  a  man  of  more  integrity, 
^'       benevolence,  and  steadfastness  of  character"  did  not,  to 
bis  belief,  exist. 

The  i^'ree  Fress  was  a  four-page  sheet,  meastiring 
llf  X  17J  inches  to  the  printed  page,  and  with  five  col- 
umns on  a  page ;  the  subscription  price  was  $2.00  a  year.^ 
The  very  first  number  showed  a  marked  improvement  in 
typographical  taste  and  arrangement  over  its  predecessor 
the  Courant,  and  indicated  that  the  new  editor  had 
clearly-defined  ideas  as  to  the  appropriate  matter  and 
make-up  of  a  good  newspaper.  The  first  page  was 
usually  devoted  to  selected  miscellany ;  the  second  to 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature, 
foreign  and  domestic  news,  and  the  editorial  department; 
while  the  third  and  fourth  pages  contained  sundry  items 
and  paragraphs,  the  ship  news,  poetry  column,  advertise- 
ments, etc.  The  motto  displayed  under  the  title  of  the 
paper  — "  Our  Country,  Our  Whole  Country,  and  Noth- 
ing but  Our  Country" — was  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  the  editor  adopted  for  the  Liberator,  five 
years  later.  But  he  was  now  fuU  of  patriotism  in  its 
narrower  sense,  and  the  leading  article  in  the  initial  num- 
ber of  the  Free  Fress,  occupying  nearly  two  columns  of  the 
first  page,  was  an  impassioned  argument  and  demand 
for  the  settlement  by  Congress  of  the  "  Massachusetts 
Claim,"  namely,  for  indemnification  on  account  of  the 
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sums  advanced  by  that  State  for  the  defence  of  her  own  chap.  iv. 
coast  ditring  the  war  of  1812,  The  claims  of  other  1826^828, 
(especially  Southern)  States  had  been  promptly  allowed 
and  paid,  while  Massachusetts  was  compelled  to  plead 
and  sue  for  hers  year  after  year.  The  indignant  young 
editor  pursued  the  subject  through  several  numbers 
of  his  paper,  griving  much  space  to  the  official  corre- 
spondence and  to  the  debates  in  Congress  concerning 
the  matter.  Phis  apud  nos  vera  ratio  valeat  quam  vulgi 
opinio  was  the  quotation  from  Cicero  which  he  prefixed 
to  his  articles,  and  the  same  declaration  was  embodied 
in  his  Salutatory  to  his  patrons,  which  is  here  given 
in  full: 

"  It  woold  seem  imeourteoiis  in  the  publisher,  at  this  time,  J'rte  Press, 
not  to  make  a.  few  remarks  upon  the  course  which  he  has  fsie^' 
marked  out  for  himself.  Youthful  in  years  and  experience,  he 
has  not  the  vanity  to  claim  what  belongs  to  riper  age,  or  to 
presume  that  he  is  fltly  quaUfled  for  the  present  task.  But  if 
an  earnest  desire  to  improve  both  the  matter  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper ;  if  a  determination  to  pursue  his  favorit* 
avocation  with  vigor  and  zeal;  can  claim  a  share  of  public 
indulgence  and  support,  he  trusts  that  his  efforts  wUl  not  be 


"As  to  the  political  course  of  the  Free  Press,  it  shall  be,  in 
the  widest  extent  of  the  term,  independent.  The  publisher  does 
not  mean,  by  tins,  to  rank  one  amongst  those  who  are  of  every- 
body's and  of  nobody's  opinion ;  who  forge  their  own  fetters 
and  cannot  move  beyond  the  length  of  their  chains ; —  nor  one, 
of  whom  the  old  French  proverb  says,  'II  ne  salt  sm-  quel  pied 
danser.^  [He  knows  not  on  which  leg  to  dance.]  Its  principles 
shall  be  open,  magnanimous,  and  free.  It  shall  be  subservient 
to  no  party  or  body  of  men  :  and  neither  the  craven  fear  of 
loss,  nor  the  threats  of  the  ijisappointed,  nor  the  influence  of 
power,  shall  ever  awe  one  single  opinion  into  silence.  Honest 
and  fair  discussion  it  will  court ;  and  its  columns  wiU  be  open  to 
all  temperate  and  intelligent  communications,  emanating  from 
whatever  poHtical  source.  In  fine,  he  will  say  with  Cicero; 
'  Reason  shall  prevail  with  him  more  than  popular  opinion.' 
They  who  like  this  avowal  may  extend  their  encouragement ; 
and  if  any  feel  dissatisfied  with  it,  they  must  act  accordingly. 
The  publisher  cannot  condescend  to  solicit  their  support." 
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Chap.  IV.  The  keynote  of  his  whole  editorial  career,  which  he 
1826^828.  stniek  thus  clearly  and  unfalteringly  at  the  very  outset, 
was  followed  by  a  frank  confession  of  the  slender 
patronage  which  the  paper  was  then  receiving,  and  a 
hint  that  even  the  long-established  and  eminently  respect- 
able Herald  had  no  very  generous  support : 
PrtePras.  "We  are  free  to  acknowledge,"  the  next  paragraph  read, 
^"Qi6^'  "  '^t  '^^^  subscription-list  is  by  no  means  bulky  ;  and  although 
infinitely  better  than  FalstafPs  ragged  followers,  yet  unbe- 
comingly stinted,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  town. 
Perhaps  in  the  whole  United  States  an  instance  cannot  be 
found,  where,  in  a  population  of  7000,  two  papers  are  so  feebly 
supported  as  in  Newburyport,  [Our  brother  of  the  Herald  wiU 
perceive  that  we  speak  wnder  the  rose — i.  e.,  1^°  TWO  words  for 
ourselves,  and  one  for  him.]  We  will  not  pretend  to  unravel 
the  cause,  but  if  every  little  flourishing  village  cau  kindly 
cherish  two  newspapers,  why  may  not  a  large  commercial  town 
afford  the  same  encoiwagement  ?  " 

In  the  second  number,  the  editor  announced  that  his 
remarks  on  the  Massachusetts  Claim  the  preceding  week 
had  brought  him  orders  from  ten  indignant  subscribers 
for  the  discontinuance  of  their  papers,  and  he  assured 
them  that  he  erased  their  names  from  the  list  with  the 
same  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  inserting  more  than  an 
equal  number  in  their  place.  They  were  doubtless  Demo- 
crats (or  "  Republicans,"  as  they  were  then  called)  who 
WmStaHs,  lis^  taken  offence  at  his  criticisms  on  Governors  Eustis 
^^^'"'  and  Lincoln  for  their  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  State's 
case  against  the  National  Gk)vernment;  and  more  fol- 
lowed their  example  a  week  or  two  later.  "  Nevertheless, 
we  repeat,"  said  the  editor,  "  our  happiness  at  the  loss  of 
such  subscribers  is  not  a  whit  abated.  We  beg  no  man's 
patronage,  and  shall  ever  erase  with  the  same  cheerful- 
ness that  we  insert  the  name  of  any  individual.  .  .  . 
Personal  or  political  offence  we  shall  studiously  try  to 
avoid  —  truth,  never." 

The  year  1826  was  noteworthy  as  completing  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  nation's  independence ;  and  the  remark- 
able coincidence  of  the  death  of  the  two  ex-Presidents 
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and  signers  of  the  Declaration,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  ■ 
the  anniversary  day,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  country.  The  Free  Press,  lite  other  papers,  devoted 
mnch  space  to  particulars  of  the  event,  biographical 
sketches,  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  the  deceased 
statesmen,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  eulogies  pro- 
nounced by  Webster,  Gushing,  and  Peleg  Sprague ;  but 
the  editor,  while  paying  tribute  to  the  abilities,  virtues, 
and  public  services  of  the  two  men,  refrained  from  indis- 
criminate eulogy,  and  even  took  his  late  master  to  task 
for  virtually  canonizing,  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald, 
the  man  (Jefferson)  whom  he  had  formerly  abhorred  and 
denounced  as  the  "  Great  Lama  of  Infidelity,"  to  which 
charge  of  inconsistency  Mr.  Allen  felt  obliged  to  make  a 
long  reply  in  self-defence.  Commenting  on  the  labored 
panegyrics  —  some  of  them  "disgusting,  irreverent,  and 
puerile,  and  all  of  them  inflated  and  reprehensible,"  the 
Free  Press  said : 

"God  has  not  gifted  ns  with  eloquence,— jue  therefore 
cannot  eulogize ;  we  bave  neither  flattery,  nor  falsehood,  nor 
hypocrisy,  to  bedaub  the  grave  of  eithei  of  these  mea.  We 
love  honesty  too  well  to  saerifloe  it  lightly,  and  must  candidly 
confess  that  merely  old  age  does  not  with  ns,  as  with  many 
others,  alter  the  deeds  of  manhood,  or  gild  the  errors  of  preju- 
dice. From  Mr.  JefEerson's  pohtical  sentiments  we  have  ever 
differed ;  but  his  proud  talents  could  not  but  command  our 
admiration.  Mr.  Adams,  perhaps,  was  the  greater  statesman 
—  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  better  philosopher.  The  former  had  more 
caution— the  latter  more  stability.  The  former  was  flclde  to 
his  friends —  the  latter  firm  and  unchanging  in  his  attachment. 
The  former  ruined  his  party  by  his  weakness — the  latter  built 
up  his  own  by  his  colossal  strength.  .  .  .  Both  doubtless 
were  friends  to  their  country— both  erred  —and  both  helped 
to  advance  the  national  character.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  sparing 
of  our  panegyrics,  reeoUeeting  that  indiscriminate  praise  of  the 
dead  is  often  more  injurious  than  the  coarsest  obloquy." 

The  struggle  for  independence  then  going  on  in  Greece 
excited  wide  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  reports  from  Dr.  Howe  and  other  Americans  who 
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Chap.  iv.    had  gone  to  Greece  either  as  spectators  or  participants 

1826^826.  in  the  conflict  were  eagerly  printed.  The  Free  Press 
copied  from  the  JVew  Hampshire  Gazette  a  series  of  seven- 
teen articles  entitled  "  Views  of  Greece,"  by  a  Mr.  Est- 
wiek  Evans,  who  gave,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  rather 
dull  and  prosy  account  of  his  experiences  in  that  country, 
with  reflections  on  some  of  the  Americans  who  had  gone 
thither  to  proffer  their  aid,  and  who  were  popularly  but 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  rendering  valiant  service  in 
the  cause  of  the  struggUng  Greeks.  These  naturally 
elicited  rejoinders  in  their  defence,  and  sharp  attacks  on 
Mr.  Evans,  by  the  friends  of  the  absent  patriots,  and  in 
the  ensuing  discussion  the  Free  Press  sustained  Evans, 
though  differing  from  him  on  questions  of  home  politics. 
All  of  Mr.  Garrison's  editorials  in  the  Free  Press  were 
set  up  by  him  at  the  ease,  without  having  first  been 
written  out  on  paper;  and  the  ability  to  think  with 
clearness  and  precision  which  he  thus  acquired  was  of 
great  value  to  him  then  and  in  subsequent  years.  Indeed, 
a  large  part  of  the  manual  work  on  the  paper  was  done 
by  him,  a  boy  being  his  only  assistant.  He  discussed  a 
variety  of  matters  editorially,  but  they  were  chiefly  of  a 
political  character,  and  his  attention  had  not  yet  been 
directed  to  questions  of  reform.     He  copied,  without 

Free  Press,  editorial  comment  or  reprobation,  in  his  second  number, 
''1835?''  tbat  portion  of  Edward  Everett's  speech  in  Congress 
wherein  the  Massachusetts  clergyman  declared,  that 
there  was  no  cause  in  which  he  would  sooner  buckle  a 
knapsack  to  his  back,  and  put  a  musket  to  his  shoulder, 
than  the  suppression  of  a  servile  iasurreetion  at  the 
South,  and  quoted  the  New  Testament  ("Slaves,  obey 
your  Masters  ! ")  in  defence  and  justification  of  slavery. 

Ibid..  May  j^  fcw  wBcks  later,  however,  he  commended  to  his  readers 
a  poem  on  "Africa,"  just  pubhshed  and  for  sale  at  the 
local  bookstores,  and  quoted  a  few  passages  from  it  in 
which  the  inconsistency  and  wickedness  of  tolerating 
slavery  in  the  American  republic  were  denoimced  in  im- 
passioned phrase.     "  We  have  perused  [it]  with  heartfelt 
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satisfaction,"  tlie  editor  said,  "  and  woald  leeommend  it  Chap.  iv. 
to  aU  those  who  wish  to  cherish  female  genius,  and  whose  i 
best  feeling  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  poor 
oppressed  sons  of  Africa.  It  ia  the  prodiictioii  of  a 
yoang  lady  of  fine  talents,  whose  eirenm stances  are  far 
from  being  affluent,  but  whose  pen  should  never  be  idle 
while  it  continues  to  glow  with  sentiments  like  the  fol- 
lowing," It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  first  indi- 
cation of  Mr.  Garrison's  giving  any  thought  to  the 
slavery  question  was  elicited  by  the  writing  of  a  woman, 
and  a  single  extract  will  show  how  well  calculated  it 
was  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind  and  conscience ; 
" Ifl  it  a  dream  ? 

Or  do  I  heai-  a  voice  of  dreadful  import. 

The  wild  and  mingling  groans  of  writhing  millions. 

Calling  for  vengeance  on  my  guilty  land? 
"  Oh  that  my  head  were  watera,  and  mine  eyes 

A  fount  of  tears !  —  Columbia !  in  thy  bosom 

Can  slavery  dwell!— Then  is  thy  fame  a  He! 

Can  Oppression  lift  his  iiideous,  gorgon  head 

Beneath  the  eye  of  Feeedom  !  —  Oh  my  country! 

This  deep  anathema — this  direst  evil, 

'  Like  a  foul  blot  on  thy  dishonored  brow,' 

Mars  all  thy  beauty ;  and  thy  far-famed  glory 

Is  bnt  a  gilded  toy,  for  fools  to  play  with ! 

For  in  the  mock'ry  of  thy  boasted  freedom 

Thou  smil'st,  with  deadly  joy,  on  human  woe  I 

Thy  sonl  is  nourished  with  tears  and  blood,  C  olumbia  I 

0  let  the  deepest  blush  of  honest  shame 

Crimson  thy  cheek!  for  vile  Uppression  walks 

Within  thy  borders  !  —rears  his  brazen  tioot 

'Neaih  thy  unchiding  eye  ! " 
The  next  editorial  reference  to  the  subject  is  tound  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  the  approaching  "  Fourth 
of  July,"  in  which,  after  reviewing  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress, material  and  intellectual,  of  the  nation,  during  its 
first  fifty  years,  and  rehearsing  the  causes  for  gratitude 
and  thanksgiving,  Mr.  Garrison  adds : 

"Thus  much  for  the  favorable  side  of  the  picture.     But  are 
there  no  dark  shades  to  be  seen  !  Is  there  nothing  to  fear  for  our 
Vol.  I.— 5 
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Chap.  IV.  future  safety  1  While,  on  the  one  hand,  imi^iiuay  evils  may 
1826^828  ^^  called  up,  on  the  other,  we  cannot  be  too  Argus-eyed  to 
detect  real  ones.  Upon  this  point  we  conceive  that  our  4th  of 
July  Orators  generally  fail.  Their  orations  should  te  com- 
posed, not  merely  of  rhapsodies  upon  the  deeds  of  our  fathers 
—  of  a  tame  repetition  of  the  wrongs  which  they  suffered,  of 
ceasele^  apostrophes  to  liberty,  and  fierce  denunciations  of 
tyranny — but  they  should  also  abound  with  wholesome  politi- 
cal axioms  and  reflections— the  rock  should  be  pointed  out 
upon  which  other  nations  have  spht  —  the  pruning-knif e  should 
lop  off  every  excrescence  of  vanity—  and  our  follies  and  virtues 
should  be  skilfully  held  up  in  equal  light.  There  is  one  theme 
which  should  be  dwelt  upon,  tiU  our  whole  country  is  free  from 
the  curse— it  is  SLAVERY." 

These  slight  allusions  to  the  theme  which  afterwards 
engrossed  his  life  are  all  that  can  be  detected  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Free  Press  during  Mr.  Garrison's 
conduct  of  it.  The  most  important  episode  of  his  editorial 
career  in  Newburyport  remains  to  be  described. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  number,  in  which 
Perciyal's  poem  on"New  England"  was  given  the  place 
of  honor,  each  issue  of  the  Free  Press  contained  one  or 
more  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poems ;  and  without  these  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  editor  would  have  attempted  to  give  a 
column  of  poetry  everj^  week.  Very  few  original  poems 
were  sent  to  him  that  were  worth  printing,  but  in  the 
twelfth  number  of  his  paper  there  appeared  some  verses 
entitled  "The  Exile's  Departure," of  which  the  first  will 
suffice  to  show  the  measure  and  quality : 
Fret  Press,  "  Fond  scenes,  which  delighted  my  youthful  existeoee, 
1S26. '  With  feelings  of  sorrow  I  bid  ye  adieu  — 

A  lasting  adieu!  for  now,  dim  iu  the  distance. 

The  shores  of  Hibemia  recflde  from  my  view. 
Farewell  to  the  cliffs,  t«mpest-beaten  and  grey, 

Which  guard  the  lov'd  shores  of  my  own  native  land ; 

Farewell  to  the  village  and  sail-shadow'd  bay. 

The  forest- crowa'd  hill  and  the  water-wash'd  strand." 

They  were  signed  "  "W.,  Haverhill,  June  1, 1826,"  and 

a  note  on  the  preceding  page  indicated  that  the  editor 

had  received  them  with  unusual  satisfaction : 
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MS.,  Lee- 
Whmer. 


"  I£  '  W.,'  at  Haverhill,  will  <;oiitiinie  to  favor  us  with  pieces, 
beautiful  as  the  one  inserted  in  our  poetical  department  of 
to-day,  we  shall  esteem  it  a  favor." 

The  manaer  in  which  this  came  to  him,  and  his  ina- 
mediate  search  for  the  author,  are  best  described  in  Mr, 
G-arrison's  own  words : 

"  Goiag  upstairs  to  my  ofSoe,  one  day,  I  observed  a  letter 
lying  near  the  door,  to  my  address ;  which,  on  opening,  I  found 
to  contajn  an  original  piece  of  poetry  for  my  paper,  the  Free 
Press.  The  ink  was  very  pale,  the  handwriting  very  small ; 
and,  having  at  that  time  a  horror  of  newspaper  'original  poe- 
try,'—  which  Las  rather  increased  than  diminished  with  the 
lapse  of  time,— my  first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  with- 
out reading  it ;  the  chances  of  rejection,  after  its  perusal,  being 
as  ninety-nine  to  one ;  .  .  .  but,  summoning  resolution  to 
read  it,  I  was  equally  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  it  above 
mediocrity,  and  so  gave  it  a  place  in  m.y  journal,  ...  As 
I  was  anxious  to  find  out  the  writer,  my  post-rider  one  day 
divulged  the  secret  —  stating  that  he  had  dropped  the  letter  in 
the  manner  described,  and  that  it  was  written  by  a  Quaker  lad, 
named  Whittier,  who  was  daily  at  work  on  the  shoemaker's 
bench,  with  hammer  and  lapstone,  at  Bast  Haverhill.  Jumping 
into  a  vehicle,  I  lost  ao  time  in  driving  to  see  the  youthful  rustic 
bard,  who  came  into  the  room  with  shrinking  difBdence,  almost 
unable  to  speak,  and  blushing  hke  a  maiden.  Giving  him 
some  words  of  encouragement,  I  addressed  myself  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  parents,  and  urged  them  with  great  earnestness 
to  grant  him  every  possible  facility  for  the  development  of  his 
remarkable  genius." 

We  continue  the  narrative  from  an  editorial  article  in 
the  National  Philanthropist,  still  in  Mr.  Garrison's  own     AfriSu 
words : 

"  Almost  as  soon  as  he  could  write,  he  [Whittier]  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  precocity  and  strength  of  his  poetical  genius,  and 
when  unable  to  procure  paper  and  ink,  a  piece  of  chalk  or 
charcoal  was  substituted.  He  indulged  his  propensity  for 
rhyming  with  so  much  secrecy,  (as  his  father  informed  us,) 
that  it  was  only  by  removing  some  rubbish  in  Ihe  garret,  where 
he  bad  concealed  his  manuscripts,  that  the  discovery  was  made. 
This  bent  of  his  mind  was  discoiu;aged  by  his  parents ;  they 
.t  circumstances,  and  unable  to  give  him  a  suit- 
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able  education,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  inspire  him  with  hopes 
■which  might  never  bo  fulfilled.  .  .  .  "We  endeavored  to 
speak  eheeringly  of  the  prospects  of  their  son ;  we  dwelt  upon 
the  tmpohcy  of  waning  against  nature,  of  striving  to  quench 
the  first  kindlings  of  a  flame  which  might  burn  like  a  star  in 
our  literary  horizon  —  and  we  spoke  too  of  fame- — '  Sir,' re- 
plied his  father,  wiili  an  emotion  which  went  home  to  our  bosom 
like  an  electric  shock,  '  poetry  will  not  give  him  bread.'  What 
could  we  say  ?  The  fate  of  Chatterton,  Otway,  and  the  ■whole 
catalogue  of  those  who  had  perished  by  neglect,  rushed  upon 
our  memory,  and —  ■we  were  silent." 

The  mischief  was  done,  however,  and  the  youthful 
poet  (whose  eldest  sister  had  sent  "The  Exile's  Depar- 
ture" to  the  Free  Press  ofBce  without  his  knowledge), 
having  now  seen  his  own  verses  in  print,  and  received 
warm  encouragement  from  the  editor,  contributed  there- 
after to  almost  every  number  of  the  paper  so  long  as 
Mr.  Garrison  retained  control  of  it.  Two  weeks  after  the 
publication  of  Whittier's  first  poem,  a  second,  in  blank 
^'^^'''.,  verse,  entitled  "  The  Deity,"  appeared,  with  an  editorial 
p/  Whutir,  pEiragraph  declaring  that  hia  poetry  bore  the  stamp  of 
P-  390-  ^j,^g  poetic  genius,  which,  if  carefully  cultivated,  would 
rank  him  among  the  bards  of  his  country.  Other  pieces 
followed,  on  such  themes  as  "  The  Vale  of  the  Merrimack," 
"  The  Death  of  Alexander,"  "  The  Voice  of  Time,"  "  The 
Burial  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,"  "To  the 
Memory  of  Wilham  Penu,"  "  The  Shipwreck,"  "  Paul- 
owna,"  "  Memory,"  "  Benevolence,"  etc,,  but  they  are  so 
little  above  mediocrity  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wherein 
Mr.  Garrison  so  instantly  discovered  the  stamp  of  genius 
and  the  presage  of  future  distinction  as  a  poet ;  and 
Mr,  "Whittier  has  never  deemed  them  worth  including  in 
his  collected  poems. 

The  copy  of  the  Fm  Press  containing  his  first  poem 
was  flung  to  the  boy  Whittier  by  the  carrier  or  post- 
rider,  one  day,  while  he  was  helping  his  uncle  Moses 
repair  a  stouo  waU  by  the  roadside ;  and,  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  open  and  glance  at  it,  he  was  so  dazed  and 
bewildered  by  seeing  his  lines  in  print,  that  he  stared  at 
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them  without  the  ahility  to  read,  until  his  uuele  had  < 
finally  to  recall  him  to  his  senses  and  his  work.  Again 
and  again,  however,  lie  would  steal  a  glance  at  the  paper 
to  assure  himself  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Subse- 
quently, when  Mr.  Garrison  (accompanied  by  a  friend) 
sought  out  his  new  contributor,  the  boy  was  again  at 
work  in  the  field,  barefootad,  and  clad  only  in  shirt, 
pantaloons,  and  straw  hat ;  and  on  being  summoned  to 
the  house  by  his  sister,  he  slipped  in  at  the  back  door  in 
order  to  put  on  his  shoes  and  coat  before  presenting  him- 
self shyly  and  awkwardly  to  the  visitors,  whose  errand  was 
as  yet  unknown  to  him.  Before  Mr.  Garrison  had  spoken 
more  than  a  few  encouraging  words  to  him,  the  father 
appeared  on  the  scene,  anxious  to  learn  the  motive  of 
this  unusual  call.  "Is  this  Friend  "Whittier ? "  was  the 
inquiry.  '■'  Yes,"  he  responded.  "  We  want  to  see  you 
about  your  son."  ' '  Why,  what  has  the  boy  been  doing  f " 
he  asked  anxiously,  and  was  visibly  relieved  to  learn 
that  the  visit  was  one  of  friendly  interest,  merely. 

To  the  young  Quaker  lad,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
it  was  a  most  important  event,  determining  his  career, 
for  the  encouragement  he  now  received  from  Mr.  Garri- 
son, aided  by  the  latter's  impressive  appeal  to  his  parents, 
gave  him  his  first  resolution  to  get  a  good  education. 
By  sewing  slippers  at  the  shoemaker's  bench,  he  earned 
enough  to  pay  for  his  tuition  at  the  Haverhill  Academy 
the  following  spring.  The  next  winter  he  taught  school, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  for  another  six  mouths'  in- 
struction at  the  Academy.  His  subsequent  introduc- 
tion to  an  editorial  career  continuing  several  years, 
and  giving  him  valuable  experience  if  not  much  pecu- 
niary profit,  was  also  brought  about  by  Mr.  Garrison,  as 
win  be  hereafter  related,  and  thus  began  a  life-long  and 
unbroken  friendship. 

The  JVee  Press  of  September  14, 1826,  completed  the 
sixth  month  of  the  paper's  existence,  and  the  editor,  in 
mentioning  the  fact,  stated  that  the  encouragement 
received  had  equalled  his  expectations.     "  He  was  well 
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Chap.  IV.  aware,"  he  added,  referring  to  the  inception  of  tie  paper, 
1826^828.  "  of  tiie  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  conducting  a  weekly 
journal —  of  infusing  into  its  columns  a  lively  and  con- 
tinued interest —  and  of  presenting  a  full  and  accurate 
view  of  passing  events;  but  lie  was  not  discouraged. 
Independent  of  political  feelings,  he  has  the  vanity  to 
believe  that  his  selections  iave  generally  given  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  the  paper  has  proved  an  equivalent  for  its 
price."  In  another  cx)lumn,  however,  he  advertised  that, 
"  influenced  hy  considerations  of  importance  only  to  him- 
eelf,  and  wishing  to  alter  his  present  line  of  business," 
he  offered  his  establishment,  with  its  attending  privileges, 
at  a  reasonable  price,  if  purchase  be  made  immediately ; 
and  the  following  week  he  annoauced  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  the  paper  to  Mr,  John  H.  Harris.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  was  encouraged  to  come  from  another  town 
and  embark  in  the  enterprise,  hoped,  by  reversing  the 
politics  of  the  paper  once  more,  to  recover  the  support 
of  the  Republican  subscribers  whom  Mr.  Garrison  had 
lost.  An  immediate  change  of  front  took  place,  and 
instead  of  the  Hon.  John  Vamum,  whom  Mr.  Garrison 
had  urged,  in  his  last  number,  for  election  to  Congress 
from  that  district,  the  Free  Press  now  ardently  advocated 
the  claims  of  Caleb  Gushing,  his  opponent.  But  this 
attempt  to  galvanize  and  keep  the  paper  alive  utterly 
failed,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  its  publication 
ceased.  Mr.  Garrison's  valedictory,  on  surrendering  the 
paper,  was  as  follows : 
Free  Press,  "The  establishment  of  a  free  press  in  Newbiu7port  —  one 
^L"'  **P^^  ^  ^^  parties  and  bound  down  to  none— -was  an  event 
which  could  not  fail  to  offend  and  to  surprise.  This  is  a  time- 
serving age ;  and  he  who  attempts  to  walk  uprightly  or  speak 
honestly,  cannot  rationally  calculate  upon  speedy  wealth  or 
preferment.  Men  had  rather  be  flattered  than  reproved-^ 
compliments  are  palatable,  but  plain,  homely  truths  cannot  be 
digested.  The  Editor  who  lashes  public  follies  and  vices,  who 
strips  deception  of  its  borrowed  garb,  aud  aims  his  shafts  at 
corruption,  may  be  accused  of  arrogance  and  unchastened  zeal 
—  of  hatred,  and  malice,  aud  envy — of  an  unforgiving,  un- 
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charitable,  intemperate  spirit  —  but  Le  will  hardly  be  praised  Chap.  iv. 
for  his  labors.  M  the  tone  of  the  Free  Press  has  sometimes  jg^eTiSaB 
given  offence  by  its  frankness,  that  frankness  has  also  secured 
H  many  friends ;  if  the  lasli  has  been  occasionally  misapplied, 
it  has  more  frequently  seoui^eci  the  intended  victims :  if  many 
have  discontinued,  more  have  filled  their  places.  The  present 
transfer  has  been  made,  not  because  any  high  expectations 
have  not  been  realized,  but  for  other  inducements. 

''  As  the  Massachusetts  Claim  was  the  first  object  of  the  sub- 
scriber's attention,  so  also  shall  it  be  the  last.  The  swift 
approach  of  the  next  se^ion  of  Cor^ess  brings  this  claim,  in  all 
its  a^^avated  neglect,  to  memor y,  and  demands  a  solenra  consid- 
eration. The  insults  which  have  been  so  repeatedly  heaped  upon 
tbia  State,  are  enough  to  stir  the  spirit  of  every  man  who  scorns 
to  be  a  slave.  It  is  not  the  paltry  sum  of  $800,000,  nor  that  tie 
Commonwealth  is  reduced  to  beggary,  that  causes  this  emotion : 
but  it  is  the  long,  deliberate,  intentional  injustice  exercised 
towards  a  State  whose  services  are  based  on  the  same  founda- 
tion as  those  of  ^ster  States.  The  claims  of  Georgia,  Mary- 
land, Virg^ia,  etc.,  have  been  promptly  liquidated,  while  poor 
Massachusetts,  in  spite  of  her  confession,  recantation,  and 
pardon, — in  spite  of  her  sacrifices  and  toUs,— has  her  just  dnes 
withheld,  and  gets  nothing !  When  tbe  rights  of  a  State  are 
disregarded,  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  lay  aside  political  dis- 
tinctions, and  unitedly  to  demand  redress.  This  is  a  question 
of  EIGHT  —  and  it  must  be  heard.  If  another  session  of  Con- 
gress prove  indifEerent  to  this  matter,  a  note  of  remonstrance 
may  hereafter  be  made  that '  will  reach  every  log-house  beyond 
the  mountains.'  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  forbearance 
cannot  pass,  and  submission  would  be  crunLnal. 

"  Wm,  L.  Garkisos." 

The  retirement  of  Mr,  Garrison  from  the  Free  Press 
elicited  an  expression  of  regret  from  the  Boston  Courier 
{then  edited  by  Joseph  T.  Backingham)  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  a  paper  which  he  htid  eon- 
ducted  with  so  much  "  talent,  judgment  and  good  sense ; " 
a  compliment  much  appreciated  by  the  recipient,  who 
found  it  rather  trying  to  his  pride  to  descend  from  a 
position  which  had  given  him  some  degree  of  dignity 
and  influence,  and  to  resume  work  as  j  oumeyman  printer. 
He  remained  only  three  months  longer  in  Newburyport ; 
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Chap.  IV.  long  enough,  however,  to  become  enrolled  as  a  inemher  of 
1826-1828,  the  local  Artillery  Company,^  and  to  take  part  in  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  that  fall,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
^  Vamum,  the  exciting  contest  between  Mr.  Vamum  and  Mr.  Gush- 
ing. In  addition  to  writing  articles  in  the  Herald  and 
in  Salem  and  Haverhill  papers,  he  ventured  to  speak  in 
a  public  meeting  of  Mr.  Cnshing's  adherents  in  New- 
buryport,  dehvering  a  scathing  rebuke  of  their  candi- 
date which  excited  great  wrath.  His  opposition  to  the 
man  whom  he  had  once  ardently  admired,  and  to  whose 
friendly  encouragement  he  owned  himself  indebted,  was 
based  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  seeking 
t,o  defeat  the  regularly  nominated  Federal  candidate, 
but  more  particularly  on  a  certain  c[uestionable  pro- 
ceeding which  he  was  accused  of  having  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  exalting  himself  over  his  competitor,  and 
which  led  to  his  own  overwhelming  defeat. 

Mr,  Garrison's  first  visit  to  Boston,  when  on  his  way 
to  Baltimore,  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. His  second  journey  to  that  city  was  made  during 
the  summer  of  1826,  while  he  was  conducting  the  Free 
Press,  and  was  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  first. 
Unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  the  stage  fares  both 
ways,  he  and  his  friend  Isaac  Knapp,  with  two  other 
companions,  started  on  foot,  one  intensely  hot  after- 
noon, and  reached  Salem  (twenty-four  mUes  distant) 
that  night.  A  pair  of  tight  hoots  made  the  walk  a 
most  painful  one  to  Garrison,  and  so  fatiguing  was  it  to 
the  others  that  he  and  Knapp  were  left  to  continue  the 
journey  alone,  the  next  day,  their  friends  preferring  to 
take  the  stage.  The  pedestrians  spent  a  whole  day  in 
walking  the  remaining  fourteen  miles  to  Boston,  and 
the  tight  hoots  caused  such  badly  blistered  feet  that, 
after  a  night  of  torture  at  the  inn  where  they  stayed,  a 
retreat  to  Newburyport  by  stage  the  next  day,  without 

1  In  the  records  of  the  Company  the  year  of  his  eurolment  is  given  as 
I82T ;  an  error  due,  doubtless,  to  tie  fact  that  the  original  books  were  loat 
a  year  or  two  later,  and  the  old  rolls  subsequently  made  up  from  the 
memory  of  the  remaining  members. 
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any  attempt  at  sight-seeing,  was  resolved  upon.     Gar-    < 
rison's  feet  were  lame  and  sore  for  months  in  conse- 
quence of  this  adventure. 

In  the  following  December,  having  settled  the  affairs 
of  the  Free  Press  so  far  as  his  connection  with  it  ex- 
tended, Mr.  G-arrison  left  Newhuryport  and  went  to 
Boston  to  seek  employment.  Without  means,  and  al- 
most without  an  acquaintance  in  the  city,  he  took  refuge 
at  first  with  a  printer  named  Bennett,  who  had  some 
time  previously  printed  a  translation  of  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions in  Mr.  Allen's  office,  and  who  was  now  printing  the 
Massachusetts  Weekly  Journal,  of  which  David  Lee  Child^ 
was  the  editor.  Bennett  kept  a  boarding-honse  in  Scott 
Court,  leading  from  Union  Street,  and  kindly  allowed  his 
young  friend  to  remain  with  him  until  he  could  obtain 
work  and  the  means  to  pay  his  hoard, — no  easy  matter 
at  first,  for  business  was  dull  and  many  were  out  of 
employment.  Mr.  Garrison  went  from  office  to  office, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  seeking  a  situa- 
tion ;  but  nearly  a  month  passed  before  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  olfice  of  Lilley  &  Waite. 
During  the  year  1827  he  worked  in  several  offices,  among 
them  a  stereotype  foundery  on  Salem  Street,  Deacon 
Samuel  Greele's  (or  Baker  &  Greele's)  type  foundery 
on  Congress  Street,  John  H.  Bastbum's  hook  and  job 
office,  also  on  Congress  Street,  and  the  office  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Weekly  Journal,  above  mentioned. 

Though  compelled  to  work  hard  for  a  livelihood,  his  in- 
terest in  politics  was  unabated,  and  when  a  caucus  of  the 
Federal  party  was  convened  in  July,  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  to  nominate  a  Representative  to  Congress 
to  succeed  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to 
the  Senate,  he  attended  it.   The  "  slate  "  had  already  been 

1  A  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  1817 1  an  able  lawyer 
and  an  active  politician,  when  induced  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
Jmtrval  as  a  Wliig  paper.  After  the  failure  of  that  enterpriae,  he  did  not 
long  EonKnue  in  practice  at  the  l>ac.  He  was  a  forcible  and  prolific  writer, 
and  a  man  of  nndaunted  courage.  Mr.  Child  was  married  in  1828  to  Miss 
Lydia  Maria  Francis.   (See  'Letters  of  L.  Maria  Child,' p.  vili.  Boston,  1883.) 
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arranged  by  the  leaders  for  the  nomination  of  Benjamin 
Gorham,  a  highly  respectable  lawyer;  but  Mr.  Garrison, 
who  had  lost  none  of  his  admiration  for  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  and  none  of  his  chagrin  and  vexation  over  the 
.  latter's  defeat  by  Governor  Eustis,  four  years  before,  felt 
that  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  vindication  of  the 
great  Federal  leader,  and  that  be  should  be  chosen  to 
the  seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Webster.  He  accordingly  wrote 
a  carefully  studied  speech  advocating  his  nomination, 
which  be  attempted  to  commit  to  memory,  and  then  going 
to  the  caucus  he  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  mount  a 
bench  and  speak,  as  if  extemporaneously.  His  memory  or 
his  confidence  soon  failed  him,  and  he  broke  down ;  but  the 
encouraging  applause  of  his  hearers  evinced  the  interest 
and  sympathy  which  his  first  words  had  excited,  and,  pull- 
ing bis  manuscript  from  his  hat,  he  proceeded  to  read  his 
speech  to  its  conclusion.  A  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Otis  was  at  once  developed,  only  one  speaker  under- 
taking to  oppose  him,  from  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Otis's 
position  on  the  question  of  the  Tariff,  or,  as  it  was  then 
styled,  the  "  American  System."  The  leaders  felt  that 
they  could  not  ignore  the  manifest  disposition  to  nomi- 
nate him,  and  the  caucus  was  accordingly  adjourned  for 
three  days  to  allow  time  for  consultation  and  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Otis,  who  absolutely  declined  the  overture, 
and  the  original  programme  was  then  harmoniously 
carried  out. 

A  brief  newspaper  controversy  ensued  between  Mr, 
Garrison  and  his  opponent  (who  signed  himself  "  8.")  in 
the  columns  of  the  Courier,  the  former  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  a  sharp  rebuke  of  the  latter  for  introducing  "local 
interests  and  sectional  prejudices"  to  "  a  political  assem- 
bly of  high-minded,  intelligent  Federalists,"  by  threaten- 
ing to  withhold  his  vote  from  the  nominee  of  the  caucus 
if  he  should  not  reflect  his  views  on  the  Tariff.  In 
this  communication,  which  bore  the  thinly  disguised  sig- 
nature of  "G n,"  Mr.  Garrison  undertook  to  explain 

his  own  views  on  the  vexed  question  which  was  begin- 
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ning  to  divide  parties  and  create  lasting  dissensions.  < 
WMle  captivated  by  the  protection  theory  and  the  plausi- 
ble arguments  in  favor  ol  the  "  American  System,"  he 
sympathized  also  with  the  fears  of  the  commercial  classes 
that  a  high  tariff  would  seriously  cripple  their  interests, 
and  so  he  rather  vaguely  expressed  himself  as  strongly 
"in  favor  of  commerce  and  against  an  exorbitant 
tariff" — an  "  eqiulibrinm "  which  he  admitted  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining,  "  The  great  desideratum,  there- 
fore," he  concluded,  "  is  to  find  that  medium  in  national 
policy  which  shall  whiten  every  ocean  with  our  canvas, 
and  erect  a  manufactory  by  every  favorable  stream." 

In  a  brief  rejoinder  to  this  letter,  his  antagonist  "  S." 
showed  that  he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock 
caused  him  by  the  audsicious  interference  of  the  young 
man  at  the  caucus : 

"  Under  the  head  of  '  Eepresentative  Election,'  I  observed  a 
communication,  in  your  paper  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  will  make 

a  few  brief  and  final  remarks,  and  then  leave  it  to  Mr.  Gf ii's 

own  eoneoience  to  say  whether  he  can  or  cannot  speak  or  write 
himself  into  njtice,  as  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  young  gentle- 
man's object 

"  After  the  organizition  of  a  primary  meeting  of  Federahsts, 

on  the  evenmg  of  the  9th  last.,  Mr.  G n  first  arose  and 

addressed  the  eleetois  with  much  verbosity,  until  his  ideas 
became  exhausted,  when  he  had  recourse  to  his  hat,  whioh  ap- 
peared to  be  well  filled  with  copious  notes,  from  which  he  drew 
hheraUy,  to  make  (for  aught  I  know)  Ms  maiden  speech.  An 
inquiry  went  round  the  room  to  know  who  the  speaker  was; 
with  some  difficidty  I  found  out  his  name ;  but  he  shortly  after 
discovered  himself,  by  saying  he  had  resided  in  this  metropolis 
sis  months— siar  whole  months.  He  proceeded  on,  and  with  ex- 
treme modesUf  toot  the  hberty  to  designate  a  candidate  for 
meniber  of  Congress,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  It  is 
very  true  that  the  gentleman  he  named  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  and  were  not  his  opinions  on  the 
tariff  not  made  up,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  him  in  the 
councils  of  oTU'  nation.  I  objected  to  hm  on  that  ground  alone : 
was  it  so  extraordinary  that  I  should  candidly  object,  as  that 

he  (Mr.  Q n)  should,  with  consummate  assurance,  take  upon 

himself  to  make  the  first  nomination  to  the  respectable  ■ 
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Chap.  IV.  then  present,  contrary  to  all  usage  and  custom  at  primary 
1826^828  caucuses  ?  It  has  ever  been  the  invariable  rule  at  such  meet- 
ings, never  to  make  a  nomination  till  a  vote  has  been  passed 
to  that  effect,  and  the  nomination  oalled  for.  If  the  young 
gentleman  of  six  months'  standing  had  possessed  more  in- 
fomiation  on  the  sabject,  he  would  have  known  that  poli- 
tics had  less  weight  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who 
assembled,  than  the  tarifE  and  anti-tariff  question,  and  that 
there  were  present  gentlemen  on  both  sides,  pledged  to  their 
own  measures.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  his  enmity  or 
favor,  his  good  or  bad  opinion  o£  me,  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
smallest  consequence ;  and  permit  me  to  observe  further,  that  it 
is  revolting  to  my  ideas  of  propriety,  to  see  a  stranger,  a  man 
who  never  paid  a  tax  in  our  city,  and  perhaps  nowhere  else,  to 
possess  the  impudence  to  take  the  lead  and  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  electors  of  Boston. 


The  Courier  of  the  following  day  contained  a  prompt 
answer  to  this  communication,  from,  which  the  following 
extracts  are  worth  subjoining,  both  for  the  conscious 
power  betrayed  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  for  the  ex- 
s  of  admiration  for  Harrison  Gray  Otis ; 


"  I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman  in  the  difBeulty  which  he 
foimd  to  learn  my  eognomination.  It  ia  true  that  my  acquaint- 
ance in  this  city  is  hmited  —  I  have  sought  for  none.  Let  me 
aesure  him,  however,  that  if  my  life  be  spared,  my  name  shall 
one  day  be  known  to  the  world, — at  least  to  such  extent  that 
common  inquiry  shall  be  imnecessary.  This,  I  know,  will  he 
deemed  excessive  vanity  —  but  time  shall  prove  it  prophetic. 

"  It  gives  me  pain,  sir,  to  accuse  your  correspondent  of  wilfol 
misrepresentation ;  but  his  assertion  is  too  broad  to  pass  unre- 
futed.  I  did  not '  take  upon  myself  to  make  the  first  nomina- 
tion to  the  respectable  electors '  of  Boston.  Again  and  again  I 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  biasaing  their  predileetionB.  The 
eulogy  upon  Mr.  Otis  may  have  been  gratuitous,  and  out  of 
place ;  this  is  not  for  me  to  determine,  though  I  am  half  incUned 
to  coincide  with  the  gentleman ;  but  to  the  latest  hour  of  my 
life,  I  shall  rejoice  that  I  was  permitted  pubhely  to  express  my 
sentiment*  in  favor  of  a  man  who  has  my  strongest  affections, 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  whole  Federal  party.  So  far  from 
believing,  however,  (forobviousreasons,)  that  this  distinguished 
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mdividioal  would  be  put  in  nomination,  I  went  to  the  meeting  c 
witt  an  expectation  of  no  such  result.  Yet,  sir,  this  Mief  did 
ir^usUce  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  electors  present — 
THEY  WANTED  Mr.  Otis, — uo  Other  man  eould  have  been  nom.- 
inated.  Disguise  his  feelings  as  he  may,  it  was  the  strong 
evidence  of  this  fact  —  it  was  the  emphatic  voice  of  a  whole 
assembly,  and  not  my  feeble  echo, —  that  alamned  the  selfishness 
and  roused  the  hostUity  of  your  querulous  correspondent.  .   .  . 

"  The  little,  paltry  sneers  at  my  youth,  by  your  correspond- 
ent, have  long  since  become  pointless.  It  is  the  privileged 
abuse  of  old  age  ^  the  hackneyed  allegation  of  a  thousand 
eentiuies  —  the  damning  crime  to  which  all  men  have  been  sub- 
jected. I  leave  it  to  metaphysicians  to  determine  the  precise 
moment  "when  wisdom  and  experience  leap  into  existence, — 
when,  for  the  first  tiine,  the  mind  distingaishes  truth  from 
error,  selfishness  from  patriotism,  and  passion  from  reason.  It 
is  sufflcient  for  me  that  I  am  understood 

"  If,  sir,  the  gentleman  will  call  on  me  in  pereon,  I  wiU 
satisfy  bim  that  I  have  '  paid  taxes '  elsewhere,  if  not  for  a  few 
months'  residence  in  this  city,  I  admire  his  industry  in  search- 
ing the  books  of  the  Treasurer  ^  it  speaks  well  for  his  patriot- 
ism ;  and,  to  relieve  him  from  further  inquiries,  I  promise  to 
become  a  legal  voter  with  all  commendable  haste. 

"  The  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to  labor,  Mr.  Editor, 
allow  me  httle  time  to  indulge  in  newspaper  essays.  Poverty 
and  misfortune  are  hard  masters,  and  cannot  be  bribed  by  the 
ma^c  of  words.  However,  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  one  meal,  i 
at  least,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  '  tariff  and 
anti-taiifE  question,'  which  your  correspondent  has  submitted  to 
my  consideration.  It  shall  be  done  some  time  previous  to  the 
election.  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  information  on  this  subject ; 
but,  to  my  pereeptioa,  there  appears  but  one  great  interest  to 
be  involved,  one  straightforward  liberal  policy  to  be  pursued, 
one  cause  to  be  maintained,  one  generous  desire  to  be  gratified. 

■  "  a — ^N." 

The  promised  article  on  the  tariff  followed  a  few  days 
later,  and  was  a  defence  of  the  polieywhich  was  expected 
to  make  the  republic  independent  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations,  and  able,  by  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources and  industries,  to  supply  all  its  own  wants. 

Although  at  first  appaUed  by  the  size  and  apparent  in- 
tricacy of  the  city,  and  confused  by  its  turmoil,  Mr. 
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Chap.  IV.  Garrison  became  much  attached  to  Boston,  and  greatly 
1326-1838.  enjoyed  the  advantages  and  opportunities  which  city  life 
afforded  Mm.  While  remaining  firm  in  the  Baptist  faith, 
he  yet  dehghted  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  in  Hanover-Street  Church,  to  William  Ellery 
Channing,  in  Federal  Street,  and  to  John  Pierpont,  in  Hol- 
lis  Street ;  and  though  he  grieved  that  the  two  last-named 
divines  were  so  unsound  in  their  theological  views,  and 
wandered  so  far  from  the  true  faith,  he  had  unbounded 
admiration  for  their  intellectual  abihty,  and  profound 
respect  for  their  personal  character.  Occasionally,  too, 
he  would  go  to  Dr.  Malcolm's  church,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  the  lovely  face  of  Miss  Emily  Marshall,  whose 
fame  as  the  belle  of  Boston  at  that  day  was  national,  and 
whose  goodness  of  heart  and  simple,  unaffected  ways 
were  universally  admitted  and  praised.  Many  young 
men  were  led  to  worship  at  Dr.  Malcolm's  by  the  same 
attraction,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  for 
them  to  promenade  up  and  down  Franklin  Street,  where 
her  parents  lived,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of 
her,  even  at  her  window.^ 

The  public  holidays  also  presented  new  scenes  of 
interest  and  enjoyment  to  the  young  printer,  and  when, 
a  few  years  later,  he  was  incarcerated  in  Baltimore  jail, 
he  employed  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  recounting  in 
verse  his  recollections  of   "training  days"  on  Boston 

1  "  There  are  a  few  old  people  still  living  who  will  justify  me  in  Baying 
that  centuries  are  likely  to  com&  and  go  hefore  society  "will  fig^n  gaz^j 
apell-bound,  "apon  a  wonton  so  richly  endowed  with  "beauty  as  was  Miss 
Emily  Marshall.  I  weU  inow  the  peril  which  lies  lu  superlatirBs,— they 
were  made  for  the  use  of  very  young  persons ;  hut  in  speaking  of  liiis 
gracious  lady,  even  the  cooling  inQuences  of  more  than  half  a  century  do 
not  enable  me  to  avoid  them.  She  was  simply  perfect  in  face  aud  figure, 
and  perfectly  charming  in  manners,  .  .  .  And  this  perfect  personation 
of  lovelineBS  was  heloved  by  women  no  less  than  she  was  admired  by  men. 
.  .  .  She  stood  before  us  a  reversion  to  that  fauliiess  iype  of  structure 
which  artists  have  imagined  in  the  past,  and  that  ideal  loveliness  of 
feminine  dispOBlHon  which  poeta  have  placed  in  the  mythical  golden  age  " 
(Joaiah  Quincy,  of  the  Class  of  1821,  Harvard  College,  in  'Figures  of  the 
Past,'  pp.  334-337).  Miss  Marshall  married  a  son  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
(Mozzey'a  '  Reminiscences  and  Memorials,'  pp.  39-*I|, 
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Common.     His  love  for  the  city  itself  is  betrayed  in  the 
last  of  the  three  verses  quoted  below : 
"  I  always  like  a  Boston  eamival  — 

And  nothing  better  than  'election  week'; 
It  comes  to  aU  a  happy  annual  — 

('Tb  not  too  late,  in  June,  its  scenes  to  seek ;) 
Schools  are  vacated — crowded  is  the  mall 

With  ro^iish  boys,  who  Latin  learn  and  Greek  ; 
Senate  and  House  are  there — per  diem  pay 
Three  dollars.    Who  on  such  terms  would  not  play? 

"  Light  infantry  parade,  and  that  artillery 

Wbose  eogaomen  is  'Honorable  and  Ancient'; 

The  ladies  form  a  beautiful  auxiliary, 
Fairer  than  summer  flowers,  and  quite  as  tranaieut ; 

And  so  they'd  flock  in  crowds  around  a  pillory— 
Most  strange  to  teU !  without  a  voice  dissentient ; 

These  creatures  have  a  boundless  curiosity. 

And  are  as  noted  for  their  fine  verbosity. 


"  I  went  to  see  the  show  in  '27  — 

To  be  precise,  about  four  years  ago ; 
(I  think  if  our  first  parents  had  been  driven 

From  Paradise  to  Boston,  their  deep  woe 
Had  lost  its  keenness  — no  plaee  under  beaven, 

For  worth  or  lovehness,  had  pleased  them  so; 
Particularly  if  they  had  resided 
In  that  fine  house  for  David  Sears  i  provided.)" 

After  staying  awhile  with  Bennett,  Mr.  G-arrison 
changed  his  abode  and  went  to  board  with  the  Eev. 
William  CoUier,  a  Baptist  city  missionary,  who  lived 
at  No.  30  Federal  Street  (on  the  east  side),  near  Milk. 
To  Mr.  Collier  belongs  the  credit  of  having  established 
the  first  paper  in  the  world  devoted  mainly  to  the  tem- 
perajice  cause,  and  advocating  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1826, 
the  same  mouth  in  which  Mr.  Garrison  began  his  edi- 
torial career  on  the  Free  Press,  the  first  number  of  the 

1  The  granite  "  ewell-frout "  on  Beacon  Street,  now  (1835)  occupied  l>y 
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National  PMlanfkropist,  "  devoted  to  the  suppression  of 
intemperance  and  its  kindred  vices,  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  industry,  education,  and  morality,"  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Collier,  Its  motto  was  a  new  and  startling  one, 
— "Moderate  Drinking  is  the  Downhill  Road  to  Intem- 
perance and  Drunkenness," — and  it  had,  at  the  outset, 
the  indorsement  of  the  "Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Intemperance,"  the  first  State  temperance 
society  formed  in  America.  The  temperance  movement, 
however,  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  paper,  like 
all  reformatory  journals,  had  a  meagre  support.  Its 
printer,  Nathaniel  H.  White,  also  boarded  at  Mr,  Collier's, 
and  shared  Mr.  Garrison's  roojn,  and  after  a  time  the 
latter  went  into  the  ofBee  of  the  Philanthropist  to  set 
type.  The  paper  (a  four-page  sheet,  with  four  columns 
to  the  page)  was  then  published  at  No.  11,  Mercbants' 
HaU,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Congress  and  Water 
Streets.  The  post-oflce  occupied  the  lower  story  of  the 
building. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1828,  the  editorship  of  the 
paper  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Garrison,  but  his  name  did 
not  appear  in  connection  with  it  until  three  months 
later,  when  Mr.  CoUier  sold  the  paper  to  White,  who 
formally  announced  the  change  and  placed  the  names  of 
himself  and  Garrison  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  as  pro- 
prietor and  editor  respectively.  The  number  of  columns 
was  increased  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  January,  and 
the  size  of  the  page  was  still  further  enlarged  in  April, 
while  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  make-up  and 
appearance  of  the  sheet  was  perceptible  from  the  day 
when  the  new  editor  assumed  control.  StiU  more  marked 
were  the  new  vigor  infused  into  the  paper,  the  bold  and 
aggressive  tone  of  its  editorials,  and  the  practical  methods 
suggested  and  urged  for  the  furtherance  of  the  temper- 
ance cause.  Its  friends  were  reminded  that  they  ought 
to  acquaint  the  public,  through  the  Philanthropist,  with 
the  meetings  held  and  the  work  done  in  their  localities, 
and  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  for  their  cooperation  in 
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promptly  reporting  sueh  in  its  columns.  Votars  were  < 
urged  to  scrutinize  the  moral  character  of  candidates  for 
office,  and  the  necessity  for  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  temperance  men  in  politics  was  emphasized.  The 
custom  of  "  company-treating,"  as  the  furnishing  of 
liquor  to  the  militia  on  training  days  was  called,  was 
then  universal,  and  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  debauch- 
ery were  naturally  the  result.  The  Philanthropist  vigor- 
ously assailed  it,  and  the  editor  wrote  an  "Address  to 
the  Privates  of  Militia  and  Independent  Companies,"  to 
be  read  aloud  to  sueh  as  were  willing  to  consider  the 
subject.  Until  that  year,  licensed  vendors  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  were  permitted  to  sell  them  freely  at  booths 
and  tables  on  Boston  Common,  on  public  holidays ;  and 
the  order  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  prohibiting  it 
appeared  in  the  Philanthropist,  as  did  also  a  portion  of 
an  admirable  and  courageous  address  by  the  Rev,  John 
Pierpont  on  the  evils  of  the  militia  system,  and  the  use- 
lessness  and  inefficiency  of  military  musters.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison listened  with  delight  to  this  address,  delivered 
before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company, 
which  had  incautiously  invited  Mr.  Pierpont  to  preach 
the  annual  sermon  for  that  year. 

The  universal  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  almost 
every  occasion  where  men  assembled  together,  sixty  years 
ago,  can  be  faintly  indicated  now  by  the  statement  that, 
aside  from  the  constantly  proffered  social  glass,  a  house 
was  hardly  ever  erected,  or  a  ship  built,  without  rum 
being  furnished  to  the  neighbors  who  came  to  help  raise 
the  frame  or  lay  the  keel;  and  it  was  even  served  to 
the  men  who  worked  on  the  roads  in  country  towns.  So 
established  was  this  custom,  that  every  departure  from 
it,  in  consequence  of  an  awakened  and  reformed  public 
sentiment,  was  deemed  worthy  of  special  note  and  re- 
joicing by  the  Philanthropist,  which  urged  employers  to 
dismiss  intemperate  men  from  their  service  and  take 
only, those  whose  sobriety  could  be  relied  upon.  The 
editor  also  pointed  out  the  criminality  of 
Vol.  I.— 6 
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Christians  who  participated  in  the  liqnor  traffic,  though 
he  was  hardly  prepared  at  first  to  indorse  a  suggestion 
that  total  abstinence  be  made  "  a  covenant  engagement 
by  the  ehuTches."  Almost  every  number  recorded  the 
formation  of  some  new  temperance  society,  and  in  the 
fourth  month  of  his  editorship  Mr.  Garrison  gave,  in  a 
prospectus  of  the  third  volume,  a  r^sum^  of  the  progress 
made  and  the  work  accomplished  since  the  establishment 
of  the  paper : 
Nat.  Phi-  "  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Philanthropist  was  estab- 
liahed  for  the  purpose  of  eheeking  a  vice  which  had  become 
predominant  over  every  other  in  our  country  —  horrible  in  its 
nature,  alarming  in  its  extent,  and  threatening  the  stability 
of  our  best  institutions.  Prior  to  that  period,  nothing  com- 
paratively was  heard  on  the  snbjeet  of  intemperance  —  it 
was  seldom  a  theme  for  the  essayist^ the  newspapers  scarcely 
acknowledged  its  existence,  excepting  occasionally  in  connec- 
tion with  some  oatastrophes  or  crimes — the  Christian  and 
patriot,  while  they  perceived  its  ravages,  formed  no  plans  for 
its  overthrow — and  it  did  not  occur  to  any  tJiat  a  paper, 
devoted  mainly  to  its  suppression,  might  be  made  a  direct  and 
auecesaftil  engine  in  the  great  work  of  reform.  Private  ex- 
postulation and  individual  confession  were  indeed  sometimes 
made;  but  no  systematic  efforts  were  adopted  to  give  pre- 
cision to  the  views  or  a  bias  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

"  When  this  paper  was  first  proposed,  it  met  with  a  repul- 
don  which  would  have  utterly  discouraged  a  less  zealous  and 
persevering  man  than  our  predecessor. — The  moralist  looked 
on  doubtfully — the  whole  community  esteemed  the  enterprise 
desperate.  Mountains  of  prejudice,  overtopping  the  Alps, 
were  to  be  beaten  down  to  a  level — strong  interests,  con- 
nected by  a  thousand  links,  severed — new  habits  formed — 
every  house,  every  family,  and  almost  every  individual,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  reclaimed.  Division  and  contumely 
busy  in  crushing  this  sublime  project  in  its  birth  — 

and  apathy  encompassed  it  on  every  side — but  our 
nevertheless  went  boldly  forward  with  a  giant's 

and  more  than  a  giant's  heart — conscious  of  diffi- 
culties and  perils,  though  not  disheartened  —  armed  with  the 
weapons  of  truth — full  of  meekness,  yet  certain  of  a  splendid 
victory— and  relying  on  the  promises  of  God  for  the  issue. 
By  extraordinary  efforts,  and  under  appalling  disadvantages, 
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the  first  number  was    presented  to   the  public ;    and    ance    ( 
tliat  time  it  has  gradually  expanded  in  aze,  and  increased  in 
ciiMulalion,  till  doubt,  and  prejudice,  and  ridicule,  have  heea 
swept  away. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  The  ehange  which  has  taken  place  in 
public  sentiment  is  indeed  remarkable — almost  without  a 
parallel  ia  the  history  of  moral  exertions — incorporated  as 
intemperance  tvas,  and  slill  is,  into  our  very  existence  as  a 
people.  .  ■  ,  A  regenerating  spirit  is  everywhere  seen ;  a 
strong  impulse  to  action  has  been  given,  which,  beginning  in 
the  breasts  of  a  few  individuals,  and  then  afieeting  villages, 
and  cities,  and  finally  whole  States,  has  rolled  onward  trimn- 
phantly  through  the  remotest  sections  of  the  repubhc.  As 
union  and  example  are  the  levers  adapted  to  remove  this 
gigantic  vice,  Temperance  Societies  have  been  rapidly  multi- 
plied, many  on  the  principle  of  entire  abstinonee,  and  others 
making  it  a  duty  to  abstain  from  encouraging  the  distillation 
and  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  Expressions  of  the 
deep  abhorrence  and  sympathy  which  are  felt  in  regard  to  the 
awful  prevalence  of  drunkenness  are  constanUy  emanating 
from  legislative  bodies  down  to  various  religious  conventions, 
medical  associations,  grand  juries,  &c.,  &c. — But  nothing  has 
more  clearly  evinced  the  strength  of  this  excitement  than  the 
genera!  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  the  conductors  of  the 
press.  From  Maine  to  the  Missisappi,  and  as  far  as  printing 
has  penetrated— even  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  —  but  one 
sentiment  seems  to  pervade  the  public  papers — viz.:  the  ne- 
cessity of  strenuous  exertion  for  the  suppression  of  intemper- 
ance. A  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  operation,  but  all  agree  in  the  extent  and  virulence  of  the 
disease.  This  is  a  mere  synopsis  of  the  result  of  two  years' 
exertion — and  what  hopes  does  it  not  raise,  what  pledge  not 
give,  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  pruieiples  ?" 

Notwithstanding  this  record  of  suecessful  effort,  the 
paper  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  and  was  never 
self-supporting.  The  repeated  enlargements  and  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  larger 
cqnstituency ;  the  editor  received  very  small  remunera- 
tion ;  and  to  escape  one  burdensome  expense,  correspond- 
ents were  warned  that  their  communications  would  not 
be  taken  from  the  post-office  unless  the  postage  thereon 
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.  was  prepaid.  Temperance  was  by  no  means  the  only 
subject  to  which  the  Philanthropist  gave  consideration, 
bnt  such  questions  as  lotteries,  imprisonment  for  debt, 
peaee,  and  the  "desecration  of  the  Sabbath"  by  the 
transportation  of  mails  and  of  passengers  on  that  day, 
were  constantly  discussed  in  its  columns.  The  last 
theme  especially  engaged  the  attention  of  the  editor, 
whose  orthodox  training  led  him  to  regard  "Sabbath 
mails"  with  severe  reprobation.  Infidelity  also  came  in 
for  his  frequent  denunciation,  and  he  commented  approv- 
ingly on  the  communication  of  a  correspondent  who 
thought  that  "  the  surest  method  to  suppress  intemper- 
ance and  its  Idndred  vices"  was  to  "  suppress  infidelity 
and  irreligion."  When  a  gathering  of  professed  Infidels 
took  place  in  New  York,  language  almost  failed  to 
express  hU  amazement  and  horror : 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  to  estimate  the  depravity  and 
wickedness  of  those  who,  at  the  present  day,  reject  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Chrbt,  when  the  proofs  of  its  divine  oiigia  have  been 
accumulating  for  eighteen  centuries  till  the  mass  of  evidence 
exceeds  computation  —when  its  blessed  influence  is  penetrating 
the  lands  where  thick  darkness  dwells,  conquering  the  preju- 
dices, and  cnstoms,  and  opinions  of  the  people — and  wlien  it 
has  acquired  a  grandeur  of  aspect,  a  breadth  of  ej^iansioD,  a 
vividnesB  of  glory,  and  an  increase  of  moral  strength,  which 
stamps  upon  it  the  impress  of  Divinity  in  such  legible  charac- 
ters that  to  doubt  is  im.piety — to  reject,  the  madness  of  folly." 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  he  was  compelled,  in 
referring  to  the  Peace  question,  to  admit  that  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  did  not  make  men  perfect  or 
consistent,  and  to  lament  as  astonishing  and  unac- 
countable the  indifference  so  generally  manifested  by 
Christians  to  the  subject  of  war.  "  They  have  been 
guilty,"  he  declared,  "  of  a  neglect  which  no  discourage- 
ment, no  excuse,  no  inadequacy  can  justify."  Why  is 
it,  he  asked,  that  "  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  the  Lamb  have  maintained  a  careless, 
passive  neutrality?    ....    There  are,  in  fact,  few 
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J  Christians ;  the  majority  of  them  are  i 
more  by  the  usages  of  the  world  than  by  any  definite  j 
perception  of  what  constitutes  duty — so  far,  we  mean, 
as  relates  to  the  subjngation  of  vices  which  are  incor- 
porated, as  it  were,  into  the  existence  of  society ;  else 
why  is  it  that  intemperance,  and  slavery,  and  war,  have 
not  ere  this  in  a  measure  heen  driven  from  our  land  ? 
Is  there  not  Christian  influence  enough  here,  if  properly 
concentrated,  to  accomplish  these  things!  Skepticism 
itself  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  this  question." 

It  was  of  course  important  that  the  Philanthropist,  as 
a  journal  of  temperance  and  reform,  should  keep  aloof 
from  party  polities,  and  Mr.  Garrison  endeavored  to  bear 
this  constantly  in  mind ;  but  that  it  cost  him,  with  his 
ardent  interest  in  political  questions,  some  effort  to  do  so, 
was  apparent  from  an  occasional  paragraph  or  editorial 
defending  Henry  Clay  against  attacks  made  upon  him, 
or  urging  voters  to  support  Governor  Lincoln  for  re- 
election, or  commending  the  new  "American  System"; 
and  one  correspondent  even  took  him  to  task  for  pub- 
lishing an  extract  from  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  internal 
improvements.  The  Philanthropist,  like  the  Free  Press, 
reported  the  State  and  Congressional  legislation,  and 
gave  a  summary  of  foreign  and  domestic  news.  For  a 
time,  also,  the  suicides,  fires,  crimes,  and  disasters  at- 
tributable to  intemperance  were  effectively  grouped  each 
week. 

In  the  fifth  month  of  his  editorship  Mr.  Garrison  pub- 
lished a  series  of  three  editorials  on  "  Female  Influence," 
in  which  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  more  effort  had 
not  been  made  to  enlist  the  active  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  women  in  promoting  the  temperance  cause.  The 
power  of  their  influence  and  example  was  pointed  out, 
the  extent  to  which  they  and  their  children  suffered  as 
the  innocent  victims  of  the  terrible  scourge  of  intemper- 
ance was  eloquently  pictured,  and  their  duty  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  banish  the  intoxicating  cup  from 
their  tables  and  homes  enforced.     Finally,  the  formation 
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of  women's  temperance  societies  was  urged ;  and  Mr. 
Garrison,  confessing  his  ignorance  whether  any  were 
then  in  existence,  promised  to  send  the  Philanthropist 
regularly  and'  gratuitously  to  each  society  of  not  leas 
than  twelve  members  that  had  already  been  or  might 
thereafter  be  formed.  This  offer  developed  the  fact  that 
such  societies  already  existed  in  three  Massachosetts 
towns,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  others,  the  suggestion 
meeting  with  a  speedy  response.  The  incident  is  worth 
noting  as  showing  the  young  reformer's  early  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  women's  aid  in  any  moral  enterprise, 
and  his  quick  instinct  in  enlisting  them  in  the  support  of 
whatever  cause  he  espoused. 

In  April,  1828,  he  invited  subscriptions  to  a  volume 
of  poems  by  Whittier,  which  it  was  proposed  to  publish 
at  HaverhUl  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  education  of 
the  Quaker  lad,  but  the  project  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned. The  poet  was  now  writing  under  the  name  of 
"  Adrian,"  and  his  prodnetions  appeared  in  the  Haverhill 
Gazette,  with  the  editor  of  which  he  boarded  while  at- 
tending the  winter  term  of  the  Academy.  Speaking  of 
his  verses  and  of  the  youth  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Garrison 


"  There  is  nothing  feeble  or  paerile,  however,  in  his  num- 
bers ;  he  does  not  deal  in  ornament,  or  betray  what  Junius 
calls  the  '  melancholy  madness  of  poetry';  but  his  verse  com- 
bines purity  of  sentiment  with  finish  of  execution.  Notwith- 
standing the  numberless  difficulties  which  surround  his  path, 
the  ardor  of  his  disposition  remains  undiminished ;  aad  consid- 
ering the  slender  ad\-antages  he  has  enjoyed,  his  case  is  indeed 
remarkable  and  full  of  interest." 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Philanthropist  edited  by 
him  Mr.  Garrison  commented  on  the  passage,  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  of  a.  biU  to  pro- 
hibit the  instruction  of  people  of  color  in  reading  and 
writing : 


"There  i 
andalarmin 


3  declared,  "  something  unspeakably  pitiable 
the  state  of  that  society  where  it  is  deemed 
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necessary,  for  self-preservatioa,  to  seal  up  the  mind  and  debase  Chap.  IV, 
the  intellect  of  man  t«  brutal  incapacity.  We  shall  not  now  j^^^^gsa. 
consider  the  policy  of  this  resolye,  but  it  iUustrates  the  terrors  of 
slavery  in  a  manner  as  eloquent  and  affecting  as  imagination 
can  conceive.  .  ,  .  Truly,  the  alternatives  of  oppression 
are  terrible.  But  \^'^  state  of  things  cannot  always  last,  nor 
ignorance  alone  shield  us  from  destruction." 

The  awakening  interest  in  the  subject  of  slavery  here 
manifested  was  soon  to  be  strengthened  and  eonflrmed. 
Two  months  later  there  came  to  Boston  a  young  man,  Mar:.zS3i. 
not  yet  forty,  who  had  already  devoted  thirteen  years  to 
preaching  the  gospel  of  liberty,  and  had  solemnly  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  whose  great 
and  lasting  glory  it  will  be  that  he  was  the  first  American 
so  to  do.  He  was  a  Quaker,  and  his  name  was  Benjar 
min  Landy.  A  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  born 
(at  Handwich,  Sussex  County)  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1789,  he  went,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  reside  in  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  and  there  learned  the  saddlerte  trade,  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship,  and  subsequently  working  for 
several  months  as  a  journeyman. 

Wheeling  was  then  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
wretches  who  were  engaged  in  transporting  slaves  from 
Virginia  to  the  Southern  markets,  and  during  his  four 
years'  residence  there  Lundy  was  a  constant  witness  of 
the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  the  trafSe,  as  the  "  cofftes"  of 
chained  victims  were  driven  through  the  streets.  "My  ufiofLvn- 
heart,"  he  said, "  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  gross  abomina-  ■''■  ^'  ^^* 
tion ;  I  heard  the  wail  of  the  captive ;  I  felt  his  pang  of 
distress ;  and  the  iron  entered  my  soul." 

Afterwards  marrying  and  settling  at  St.  ClairsviUe, 
Ohio,  a  few  miles  west  of  Wheeling,  Lundy  prosecuted 
his  trade  with  much  success,  and  soon  accumulated  a 
snug  property.  He  organized  an  anti-slavery  associa- 
tion, called  the  "  Union  Humane  Society,"  which,  begin-  ibid.,p.  i6, 
ning  with  only  five  or  sis  members,  rapidly  grew  to 
nearly  five  hundred.  He  also  wrote  an  appeal  to  the 
philanthropists  of  the  United  States,  urging  the  forma- 
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■P.  IV.  tion,  wherever  possible,  of  anti-slavery  societies  with  a 
-1S23.  uniform  title  and  eoustitution,  wliicli  should  cooperate 
with  one  another  through  correspondence  and  a  gen- 
eral convention.  Gradually  the  snbjeet  took  such  pos- 
session of  him  that  he  resolved  to  dispose  of  his  business 
and  join  Charles  Oshorn,  a  Friend  who  had  established 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  same  State,  a  journal  entitled 
the  Philanthropist,  to  which  Lundy  sent  anti-slavery 
articles,  at  first  selected,  and  afterwards  written  by  him- 
self.  To  consummate  this  arrangement,  he  made  two 
.  trips  to  St.  Louis  with  his  stock-iu -trade,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  it  there  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  owing 
to  the  great  depression  in  business  throughout  the 
iw/i  0/  country.  This  disturbed  him  less  than  the  plot,  then  in 
process  of  accomplishment,  to  force  Missouri  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State ;  and  into  the  discussion  of  that 
question,  which  was  agitating  the  whole  country,  he 
threw  himself  with  ardor,  writing  articles  on  the  evils  of 
slavery  for  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  papers.  When, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  and  a  pecuniary 
loss  of  thousands  of  dollars,  he  returned  home  on  foot, 
0-21.  in  the  winter  season  (a  distance,  by  the  route  he  had  to 
travel,  of  seven  hundred  miles),  he  found  that  Osbom  ■ 
had  disposed  of  his  paper. 

Meanwhile  (in  1820)  a  small  octavo  monthly  newspaper 
called  the  Emancipator  had  been  established  at  Jones- 
borough,  Tennessee,  by  Elihu  Embree,  also  a  Friend,  to 
whom  must  be  accorded  the  honor  of  publishing  the  first 
periodical  in  America  of  which  the  one  avowed  object 
was  opposition  to  slavery.  When  Lundy  heard  of  it  he 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind 
himself ;  but,  on  his  way  home  from  St.  Louis,  news  of 
Embree's  death  reached  him,  and  he  then  resolved  to 
establish  a  new  journal  at  Mount  Pleasant.  In  July, 
1821,  the  first  number  of  the  Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
cipation was  issued.  It  was  begun  without  a  dollar  of 
'fLxn-  capital,  and  with  only  six  subscribers,  and  for  a  time 
'■  ^°'     Lundy  walked  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  each  month, 
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to  Steubenville,  to  get  the  paper  printed,  and  returned    Chap.  iv. 
with  the  edition  on  his  back.  iB36~B28 

Early  in  the  following  year  the  Genius  was  removed  to  182;. 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  through  the  urgency  of  Elihu 
Emhree's  friends,  and  printed  on  the  press  of  the  late 
Emancipator.  The  untiring  editor  travelled  half  of  the 
eight  hundred  miles  thither  on  foot,  his  family  following 
him  a  few  months  later.  He  remained  there  till  1824, 
learning  the  printer's  trade,  so  as  to  do  his  own  work, 
and  publishing  the  only  anti-slavery  journal  in  the 
country.^ 

It  was  a  small  monthly  of  sixteen  pages,  shabbily 
printed,  but  it  was  full  of  vigor  and  earnestness,  and  it 
gradually  obtained  a  considerable  circulation.  A  trip  to 
Philadelphia  (distant  six  hundred  miles)  in  the  winter  of 
1823-4,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  "American  Convention  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,"  ^  was  made  by  him  on  horseback,  and  at  his 
own  e 


1  He  also  published,  at  the  same  time,  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Greem- 
Tille  Economist  and  StrUeswan,  and  an  agricultural  monthly. 

3  The  first  ConTentioa  of  the  Abolition  Societies  of  the  United  States 
was  held  in  PhUadelptia,  in  Jsjiasxy,  17M,  under  the  immediate  anspiees 
of  the  "  PennsylTHnia  Society  for  Promoting  tie  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the 
Relief  of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage,  and  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  African  Haee,"  and  the  New  York  "Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Manumission  of  Slaves,"  the  two  parent  anti-slavery  societies 
formed  in  the  United  States.  The  former,  wMoh  was  founded  In  April, 
1T75,  Ave  days  before  the  Lesington  and  Concord  fights,  counted  among 
its  presidents  Benjamin  PranMin  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Eush,  both  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  and  the  first  president  of  the  New  York 
Society  {organised  in  1785)  was  John  Jay,  subsequently  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court-  Other  State  societies  were  formed  in 
Delaware  (1788),  Maryland  (IT89|,  Rhode  Island  and  Conneotiout  (1790), 
Virginia  (1791),  New  Jersey  (1792),  all  of  which,  with  some  local  sooieties  in 
Pennsylvama,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  were  represented  in  Bie  Conven- 
tion of  1794,  Annual  sessions  of  the  "American  Convention"  were  held, 
with  more  or  less  regularity,  for  several  years  ;  afterwards  it  met  bienni- 
ally till  1825,  then  annually  till  1829,  when  it  suspended  operations  for 
nine  years,  holding  its  final  meeting  in  1S3S.  The  State  sodeties  devoted 
their  efforts  to  gradual  emancipation  in  their  own  States,  the  education 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  free  people  of  color,  and  their  protection 
and  rescue  from  kidnapping  and  refinslavement.  The  Pennsylvania  Society 
was  especially  active  and  vigilant  in  this  last  work,  but  early  in  the  present 
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Chap.  IV,  It  led  to  his  deciding  to  remove  the  Genius  to  the  At- 
1826-1328.  lantic  seaboard,  and  this  was  done  in  Octoher,  1824,  when 
he  estahlished  hiniself  at  Baltimore,  after  making  the 
journey  from  Tennessee  on  foot,  with  knapsack  on  back. 
His  course  took  him  through  southwestern  Virginia  into 
North  Carolina ;  and  at  Deep  Creek,  in  the  latter  State, 
he  delivered  his  first  public  address  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  a  grove  near  the  Friends'  Meeting  House, 
and  inspired  the  formation  of  an  anti-slavery  society. 
Before  he  left  the  State  he  had  addressed  fifteen  or 
twenty  meetings  at  different  places,  and  formed  a  dozen 
or  more  societies,  one  of  them  at  Baleigh,  the  capital. 
These  were  chiefly  among  the  Friends,  but  one  embraced 
some  of  the  members  of  a  mihtia  company  who  had 
assembled  for  a  muster,  and  its  captain  became  the 
president  of  the  society,  while  a  Friend  was  chosen 
secretary.  Entering  Virginia,  and  traveling  the  middle 
section  ot  the  State,  Lundy  continued  the  good  work 
without  molestation,  his  Quaker  brethren  giving  him 
their  ready  sympathy,  while  the  community  at  large 
took  no  alarm. 

Nor  did  the  establishment  of  the  Genius  at  Baltimore 
cause  any  eseitement,  for,  in  his  initial  article,  the  editor 
declared  "the  end  and  aim"  of  the  paper  to  be  "the 
gradual,  though  total,  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,"  and  he  devoted  the  larger  portion  of  several 
numbers  to  the  advocacy  and  furtherance  of  a  scheme  for 
colonizing  the  emancipated  slaves  in  Hayti,  using  some 
of  the  very  arguments  employed  by  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  which  stood  in  high  favor  throughout 

century,  and  eapeeially  after  the  Missouri  CompromiBe  of  1820,  a.  paralysis 
fell  on  tliB  anti-slavery  aentiment  of  the  country,  and  the  societies  gradu- 
ally dwindled  until  most  of  them  disappeared;  the  new  societies  formed 
during  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840,  on  the  basis  of  Immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional eroaneipatioD,  absorhing  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  surviving 
members  of  the  old  organiEations.  See  '  An  Historical  Memoir  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,'  etc,  by 
EdwardNeeiU6B(Philadelphia,1848),and  '  Anti-Slavery  Opinions  before  the 
year  180O,'  by  WiUiam  P.  Poole  (Cincinnati,  1873). 
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the  South.^     In  the  interests  of  this  scheme  he  visited    chap,  iv, 
Hayti  in  1825,  and  returned  after  several  months  to  Snd    isa^^eas, 
his  beloved  wife  dead,  after  giving  birth  to  twins,  his 
home  desolate,   and   his  surviving  children  scattered. 
These  he  collected  and  placed  in  tbe  care  of  friends,  and 
then  renewed  his  vow  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  cause 
of  the  slaves  until  the  nation  was  aroused  in  their  behalf. 
Resuming  his  task,  he  enlarged  the  Genius,  and  eon- 
verted  it  into  a  weekly  paper.     William  Swain,  "  a  very 
capable,  iutcUigeot,  and  philanthropic  young  man,"  one  ufeofLun- 
of  his  Nortb  Carolina  converts,  became  his  assistant,  and     '^    '  ^^' 
to  bim  Lundy  could  intrust  the  paper  while  be  made 
occasional  journeys  to  hold  meetings,  obtain  subscribers, 
and  stimulate  the  formation  of  anti-slavery  societies.    It 
was  not  until  1828,  however  (a  year  after  he  had  been 
brutally  assaulted  and  almost  killed  in  the  streets  of     ibid.,  pp. 
Baltimore  by  Austin  Woolfolk,  a  notorious  slave-trader),  °^' 

that  be  made  his  way  northward  on  one  of  these  missions, 
beginning  at  Philadelphia,  afld  holding  there  the  first 
meeting  ever  held  in  this  country  for  encouraging  the 
use   of  free-labor  products.     In  New  York  he  became 
slightly  acquainted  with  Arthur   Tappan,  a  merchant    «af,,/.  25. 
already  distinguished  for  his  munificent  philanthropy, 
and  in  Providence  h.e  met  "William  GoodeU,  who  was  then   ihid..f.  as. 
publishing  a  paper  called  the  Jwtiesi-ijaftw,    "I  endeavored  iiid..p.2z- 
to  arouse  him,"  records  Lundy,  "  but  he  was  at  that  time 
slow  of  speech  on  my  subject" — a  slowness  for  which  he 
afterwards  amply  atoned.^ 

lAnd  yet,  only  a  few  momtha  prevloas,  Lundy  had.  expressed  some 
dlatcnst  of  Hie  Colonization  Society  beeause  Clay,  Randolpli,  and  other 
prominent  slavelioldBrB  were  active  in  it«  coundla. 

^William  Goodeil  (born  in  Coventry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  35,  1792,  died  In  Janes- 
vilie,  Wisconsin,  Feb.  14, 187S)  was  a  iineid  descendant  of  Robert  Goodeil, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Danvers,  MHsaaehnsetta  (1634).  Disap- 
pointed to  his  hope  of  a  collegiate  education,  he  early  entered  bustneaa  life 
at  Providence  R  1  and  Bobseqnently  at  the  age  of  24,  made  a  long 
*  oj^ae  to  the  East  Indie"  China  and  Europe,  as  supercargo.  After  bis 
return  he  was  merthant  and  bookVeejer  succesaively  at  Providence, 
ileitaodna  Va  and  >>ew  York  nntil  in  1827,  he  established  the  Inves- 
tigitor  at  Providence  devoted  ix>  moral  and  political  discussion,  and 
reformation  m  general   in  luding  temperance  and  antiislayery."    He  hEul 
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Arrived  in  Boston,  Lundy  went  to  Mr.  Collier'e 
boarding-house,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
'-  Garrison,  and  found  in  him  a  ready  and  enthusiastic 
convert,  who  was  willing  to  give  not  merely  words  of 
sympathy  and  approval,  but  energetic  and  active  sup- 
port. Garrison  had  seen  the  Genius,  and  so  known  of 
Limdy,  whom  he  had  imagined  "  a  Hercules  in  shape 
and  size";  and  his  disappointment  was  great,  at  first, 
when  he  beheld  a  diminutive  and  slender  person, — the 
last  man,  by  his  appearance,  that  he  would  have  selected 
£bs  a  reformer.! 

"Instead  of  being  able  to  withsiand  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,"  he  wrote,  a  few  months  later,  ui  degeribing'  Lundy, 
"it  would  at  first  seem  ftubtful  whether  be  could  sustain  a 
temporal^  conflict  with  the  winds  of  heaven.  And  yet  he  has 
explored  nineteen  of  the  twenty-four  States^from  tlie  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  to  the  bants  of  the  Mississippi— multi- 
plied anti-slavery  societies  in  every  quarter,  put  every  petition 
in  motion  relative  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  everywhere  awakened  the  slumbering  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  begun  a  work,  the  completion  of  which  will  be 
the  salvation  of  his  country.  His  heart  is  of  a  gigantic  size. 
Every  inch  of  him  is  alive  with  power.  He  combines  the 
meekness  of  Howard  with  the  boldness  of  Luther.  No  re- 
former was  ever  more  devoted,  zealous,  persevering,  or  san- 
guine. He  has  foug-ht  single-handed  against  a  host,  without 
missing  a  blow,  or  faltering  a  moment ;  but  his  forces  are 
rapidly  gathering,  and  he  will  yet  free  our  land. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  he  has  sacrificed  several 
thousand  dollars  in  this  holy  cause,  accumulated  by  iin<Mising 

denounced  the  Missouri  Compromise  at  fiie  time  of  its  adoption,  and  was 
enmeatlr  opposed  to  slavery,  but  at  the  period  of  Lundy's  visit  the  tem- 
perantfi  ([ueHtion  was  the  more  absorbing  one  ■wiUi  him.  His  subsequent 
labors  in  tlie  anti-slavery  cause  wiil  be  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  pa|:es. 
He  was  fie  author  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
'Views  o£  American  Constitutional  Law'  (I8W),  'The  Democracy  of 
Christianity'  (1851),  'Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery'  (1852),  and  'The  Amer- 
ican Slave  Code '  (1853).  He  was  an  able  writer  and  close  reasoner,  though 
diffuse  in  style.  In  his  religious  views  he  was  rigidly  Calvimstic.  (See 
'Memorial  of  William  Goodell,'  Chicago,  1879.) 

I  Clarkaon,  when  aaked,  in  his  old  age,  if  Wilberf  orce  was  not  diminutive 
in  person,  replied,  with  kindling  eye,  "Yes,  hut  think  of  the  magnitude  of 
hisiheme!  the  majesty  of  his  cause  I"    (Mi.,  10^93.) 
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indiistry.  Yet  he  makes  no  public  appeals,  but  goes  forward  in  Chap.  IV. 
the  quietude  and  resoluteness  of  his  spirit,  husbanding  his  iga^I^g^a 
little  resources  from  town  to  town,  and  from  State  to  State. 
'  I  Tould  not,'  he  said  to  ns  some  months  sinoe,  '  I  would  not 
exchange  circun^tancea  with  any  person  on  earth,  if  I  must 
thereby  relinquish  the  cause  in  which  I  am  enlisted.'  .  ,  , 
Within  a  few  months  he  has  travelled  about  twenty-four  hun- 
dred miles,  of  which  upwards  of  sixteen  himdred  were  per- 
formed on  foot! — during  which  time  he  has  held  nearly  fifty 
public  meetings.i  Rivers  and  mountains  vanish  in  his  path ; 
midnight  finds  him  wending  his  soUtary  way  over  an  unfre- 
quented road ;  the  sun  is  anticipated  in  his  rising.  Never  was 
moral  sublimity  of  character  better  illustrated," 

Lundylost  no  time,  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  in  con- 
vening as  many  clergymen  of  different  sects  as  he  could 
persuade  to  come  and  listen  to  him  at  Mr.  CoHier'a  house, 
but  the  names  of  the  eight  who  are  said  to  have  attended  nfe  o/luk- 
the  meeting  (March  17,  1828),  and  given  their  cordial    wJ'pH 
approval,  in  writing,  of  his  plans  and  paper,  are  not   ^^^^'^1' 
recorded.     "  William  L.  Garrison,  who  sat  in  the  room,        iSas, 
also  expressed  his  approbation  of  my  doctrines,"  wrote 
Lundy,     The  clerical  gentlemen,  however,  were  unwilling 
to  initiate  any  active  movement,  or  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  an  anti-slavery  committee  or  society  such 
as  Lundy  urged  them  to  organize ;  and  all  that  he  could 
obtain  from  them  was  their  signatures  to  a  paper  recom- 
mending the  Genius  to  the  patronage  of  the  public.    In  his 
obituary  tribute  to  Lundy,  eleven  years  later,  Mr.  Garrison 
gave  his  recollections  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  failure 
of  Luudy's  arguments  and  appeals  to  move  his  hearers : 

"  He  might  as  well  have  urged  the  stones  in  the  streets  to    LH.  9:151. 
cry  out  in  behalf  of  the  perishing  captives.     0  the  moral  cow- 
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,  ardiee,  the  ehilling  apathy,  the  eriminal  unbelief,  the  cruel 
skepticism,  that  were  revealed  on  tliat  memorable  oocEisioii ! 
My  soul  was  on  Are  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  view  o£  such  a  devel- 
opment. Every  soul  in  the  room  was  heartily  opposed  to 
slavery,  but — it  would  terribly  alarm  and  enrage  the  South  to 
know  that  an  anti-slavery  society  e^ted  in  Boston !  But  —  it 
■would  do  harm  rather  than  good,  openly  to  agitate  the  subject! 
But — we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  the  less  we 
meddled  with  it,  the  better  !  But^ — perhaps  a  select  committee 
might  be  formed,  to  be  called  by  some  name  that  would  neither 
give  offense,  nor  excite  euapieion  as  to  its  real  design  !  One  or 
two  only  were  for  bold  and  decisive  action ;  but,  as  they  had 
neither  station  nor  influence,  and  did  not  rank  among  the  wise 
and  prudent,  their  opinions  did  not  weigh  very  heavily,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned.  Poor  Lundy !  that  meeting  was  a 
damper  to  his  feelings ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  utterly  cast 
down,  come  what  might.  Ko  one,  at  the  outset,  had  bid  him 
'  God-speed'  in  his  merciful  endeavors  to  deliver  his  enslaved 
eountiyiijen ;  and  he  was  inflexible  to  persevere  even  unto  the 
end,  though  unassisted  by  any  of  those  whose  countenance  he 
had  a  right  to  expect." 

The  Philanthropist  of  that  week  bore  ample  evidence 
of  the  quickening  influence  of  Lund/s  visit  upon  its 
editor,  who  heartily  commended  the  Genius  of  Universal 
JBmandpation  and  its  conductor  to  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
and  paid  a  wann  tribute  to  Lundy  and  to  the  work  which 
he  had  already  accomplished.  A  long  editorial  in  the  same 
number,  on  the  "Progress  of  Public  Opinion  against 
Intemperance,  Slavery  and  War,"  was  clearly  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  Lundy's  visit  {so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
portion  relating  to  slavery  was  concerned);  and  as  it 
contains  the  first  indication  of  Mr.  Garrison's  growing 
purpose  to  devote  his  life  to  philanthropy  and  reform,  it 
possesses  an  especial  interest,  and  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  turning-point  in  his  career.  Add  to  this  that  he  was 
then  hut  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  that  he  wrote  after 
the  disheartening  meeting  at  Mr.  Collier's,  and  one  can- 
not but  be  struck  by  the  vigor,  courage,  and  prophetic 
confidence  of  the  writer.  In  this  article  the  number  of 
"  anti-in temperance  societies"  then  existing  was  estimated 
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as  rather  less  tliau  one  hundred,  and  of  anti-slavery  chap,  i 
societies  as  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty, — most  1826^82 
of  them  in  slave  States  and  of  Lundy's  formation,  among 
the  Quakers.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  colonization  of 
one  thousand  colored  people  in  Liberia,  and  the  emigrar 
tion  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  more  to  Hayti  within 
four  years,  and  to  the  fact  that  influential  citizens  in  the 
District  of  Oolnmbia,  and  in  many  other  places,  were  then 
signing  petitions  to  Congress  for  the  ahoHtion  of  slavery 
in  the  District.  "  If  this  important  principle  he  recog- 
nized by  that  body,"  said  the  editor,  "  it  will  be  a  bright 
omen  of  the  future  emancipation  of  the  whole  country." 
The  formation  of  peace  societies  was  also  noted  with 
satisfaction  by  him. 

"  The  brightest  traits  in  the  American  character,"  he  declared, 
"  will  deripe  their  lustre,  not  from  the  laurels  picked  from  the 
field  of  blood,  not  from  the  magnitude  of  our  nayj-  and  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms,  hut  from  our  exertions  to  banish  war  from  the 
earth,  to  stay  the  ravages  of  iutemperanee  among  all  that  ia 
beautiful  and  fair,  to  unfetter  those  who  have  been  enthralled 
by  chaiaB  which  we  have  forged,  and  to  spread  the  Hght  of 
knowle^e  and  religious  Hberty  wherever  darkness  and  super- 
stition reign.  Upon  this  foimdatiou  we  may  build  a  temple 
which  time  cannot  crumble,  and  whose  fame  shall  fill  the  earth. 
Obsteeles  may  rise  up  in  our  path  like  mountains,  but  they  will 
disappear  before  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  reform  like  the 
shadows  of  night  in  the  morning  blaze.  .  .  .  We  ought  to 
exult  that  the  '  signs  of  the  times '  are  so  auspicious.  Let  the 
desponding  take  courage — the  fainting  gather  strength  —  tbe 
hstless  he  inspirited ;  for  though  the  victory  be  not  won,  we 
ahaU  not  lose  it  if  we  persevere.  The  struggle  is  full  of  sub- 
limity —  the  conquest  embraces  the  world." 

Lundy  was  sufficiently  encouraged  by  this  visit  to  the 
North  to  undertake  another  pilgrimage  thither  soon 
after  his  return  to  Baltimore,  and,  beginning  on  the 
first  of  May,  1828,  he  devoted  six  months  to  visiting  New 
England  and  New  Tort  State.  He  met  with  varying 
success,  and  that  his  patience  was  sorely  tested  at  times 
is  evident  from  the  declaration  in  hia  journal  (on  reach- 
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LifeofLun-  ing  Albany),  that  "philanthropists  are  the  slowest  crea- 
dy-  A  =3.  tnres  breathing.  They  think  forty  times  before  they 
aet."  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  Jnly  that  he  again 
reached  Boston,  after  holding  meetings  in  Newburyport, 
Andover,  Salem,  and  Lynn.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Garrison 
had  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Philanthropist,  and 
the  number  for  July  4  contained  his  brief  valedictory. 
The  same  day  found  Lim  in  Newburyport  once  more, 
where  he  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  a 
celebration  of  the  national  anniversary,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Artillery  Company,  and  also  contributed 
a  spirited  ode  for  the  occasion : 

/Vat.  Phi-  Ode  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  at 

"^tlt''  mwiuryport,  Mass.,  1828. 


Once  more,  in  the  face  of  the  wondering  world, 
"We  come  to  re-echo  our  proud  declaration, 
That  the  standard  of  freedom  om:  fathers  mifurled 
Shall  ever  in  triumph  wave  over  our  nation ; 

That  tyranny's  chain 

Ne'er  shall  hind  us  again, 
But  our  rights  well  assert,  and  as  boldly  maintain  : 
'Twere  as  easy  to  quench  the  fall  blaze  of  the  sun 
As  shackle  a  people  whose  hearts  are  but  one ! 

Though  the  heat  of  collision  may  sometimes  inflame, 
ADd  a  threat  of  disunion  be  held  in  ierrwem; 
Though  the  South  may  revile,  and  the  East  loud  declaim, 
The  North  and  the  West  talk  of  conflicts  before  'em; 

Yet  the  Foukth  of  July 

Will  forever  supply 
A  seven-fold  cord  to  our  national  tie ;  — 
The  plots  of  division,  though  artfuDy  done, 
Will  fail  on  a  people  tvhoae  Itearts  are  but  one! 

Our  march  must  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  the  mind, 
ProgrcssLQg  in  grandem-  for  ever  and  ever; 
Our  deeds  and  example  are  laws  to  mankitid, 
And  Omeard  to  Ghry!^  shall  be  our  endeavor; 

1  The  motto  of  the  Artillery  Compaiiy. 
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A  voice  shall  go  forth. 

O'er  the  empires  of  earth, 
Like  a  tnimpet,  redeeming  the  world  at  a  birth ! 
For  the  reign  of  free  thoughts  and  free  acts  has  hegtm, 
And  joy  to  that  people  tvhose  hearts  are  but  one! 

A  prayer  and  a  tear  for  the  siifferuig  brave, — 
For  Greece  in  this  day  of  her  terrible  anguish ! 
May  the  Turkish  oppressor  be  hurled  in  the  grave, 
And  Freedom  for  aid  eease  in  sorrow  to  langoish! 

May  the  arm  of  our  God 

Interpose  with  its  rod, 
And  punish  the  shedders  of  innocent  blood; 
Then  peace,  hope,  and  love,  like  a  river  shall  run, 
And  dwell  with  a  people  whose  hea/rts  are  hut  one! 

And  now,  while  our  cannon  ring  out  to  the  skies 
Their  eloquent  peals  in  the  accents  of  thunder, 
In  clouds  let  the  incense  of  gratitude  rise 
To  Him  who  alone  burst  our  shackles  asunder ; 

Let  our  loftiest  lays 

Be  flUed  with  his  praise, — 
The  tire  of  devotion  burst  forth  in  a  blaze; 
For  oh!  it  becomes,  when  our  trials  jire  done, 
A  people  whose  hands,  hearts,  and  feelings  are  one ! 

Lundy  held  his  first  pubKc  meeting  in  Boston  on  the 
evening  of  August  7, 1828,  in  the  vestry  of  the  Federal- 
Street  Baptist  Church,  and  a  report  of  the  meeting,  ■with 
&  synopsis  of  his  address,  was  given  by  Mr.  Garrison 
in  a  letter  to  the  Courier,  under  the  familiar  initials  d''^-P-} 
"  A.  0.  B."  From  this  we  learn  that  Lundy  described  lanthmpist, 
to  bis  hearers  the  work  already  accomplished  in  the  '^'  ^^' 
formation  of  anti-slavery  societies,  and  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  ever  abolishing  slavery  through  the 
agency  of  the  Colonization  Society,  since  the  increase  of 
the  slave  population  in  a  siugle  year  was  greater  than 
the  diminution  which  that  society  could  effect  in  half  a 
eentnry.  While  the  Society  was  warmly  commended, 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  anti-slavery 
societies  did  not  propose  to  buy  slaves  for  the  sake  of 
Vol.  L— 7 
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Chap.  IV.  eraaneipating  and  transporting  them  to  other  countries, 
i82&-i3aa,  and  so  to  open  a  new  market  to  slave-dealers,  but  to 
generate  a  moral  agitation  which  should  never  rest  tmtil 
the  shackles  of  the  oppressed  were  broken  "  by  the  will, 
not  by  the  wealth,  of  the  people."  Finally,  the  speaker 
urged  the  circulation  of  petitions  to  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  and  unex- 
pected termination  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  (Rev. 
A.  o.  B.  ia   Howard    Malcolm),    who    arose    at   the    conclusion   of 
a/rri">:      Lundy's  remarks  and  passionately  denounced  the  agita^ 
'^liii^'     t'o^  o*  *^^  question  of  slavery  in  New  England,  de- 
i»*-4H3-    claring  that  it  was  too  delicate  to  be  meddled  with  by 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States ;  that  they  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it ;  that  slavery  was  coming  to 
an  end,  perhaps  quite  as  fast  as  was  desirable, — namely, 
by  one  slave  State  selling  its  slaves  to  another  further 
South,  and  thus  gradually  relieving  itself;   and  after 
discoursing  in  this  vein,  he   summarily  dismissed  the 
meeting  without  affording  any  opportunity  for  reply. 
His  conduct  excited  much  indignation,  and  it  was  only 
by  holding  a  subsequent  meeting  that  an  anti-slavery 
committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  twenty  members,  of 
whom  Mr.  Garrison  was  one.    "With  characteristic  ardor 
he  at  once  proposed  to  circulate  petitions  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  every  town 
in  the  Commonwealth,  but  before  he  could  personally  set 
them  in  motion,  he  was  called  to  another  field  of  action ; 
and  although  his  feUow-members  of  the  committee  were 
'^^^oa    "  liigli-™iiided,  spirited  and  philanthropic  men,"  they  do 
lo,  1828,     not  seem  to  have  pushed  the  matter  with  much  vigor 
after  the  stimulus  of  his  personal  presence  and  effort 
was  withdrawn.     A  single  petition  from  Boston,   cau- 
tiously and  almost  apologetically  worded,  appears  to 
have  been  the   sole  result   of  their  labors.     Garrison 
commnnjcated  the  progress  made  before  he  left  Boston 
to  Lundy,  who  wrote  in  reply : 
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"  I  am  now  strengthened  in  the  hope,  that  I  shall  not  only  Jour,  efike 
find  a  valuable  coadjator  in  the  person  of  my  Mend  Garrison,  ^"""'^'' 
but  that  the 'ice  is  fr»-ofte«' in  the  hitherto  frozen — no,  no,  not 
/j-D^ero  —  COOL  regions  of  the  North.  (Ask  pardon  for  the 
laetaphor  ■ —  but,  really,  you  have  all  been  '  cool,'  on  the  subject 
of  slaTery,  too  long.)  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that 
you  had  fairly  and  formally  organized  a  society  ;  but  you  have 
the  substance,  and  I  heartily  rejoice.  Your  '  comioifctfle '  will 
form  a  nucleus,  around  which  the  elements  of  a  society  will 
congregate ;  and  in  process  of  time  you  wiH,  if  you  remain 
active  —  maek  that  —  imperceptibly,  as  it  were,  fall  mta  as 
regular  a  plan  of  organization  as  can  be  desired.  When  you 
have  the  substance,  it^s  useless  to  contend  for,  or  even  too 
earnestly  desire,  the  shadow.  But,  I  repeat^for  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory — that 
everything  depends  on  activity  and  steady  perseverance.  And 
you  will  also  find,  that  the  burthen  will  mostly  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  few.  A  few  wUl  have  tlie  labor  to  perform,  and 
the  honor  to  share.    .    .    . 

"  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in  your  work,  steadily,  but  not 
make  too  large  calculations  on  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
particularly  stated  time.  You  have  now  girded  on  a  holy  war- 
fare. Lay  not  down  your  weapons  imtil  honorable  terms  are 
obtained.  The  God  of  hosts  is  on  yowr  side.  Steadiness  and  faith- 
fulness wUl,  most  a^uredly,  overeome  every  obstacle." 

Daring  the  month  of  August,  1828,  Mr,  Garrison  had 
liad  a  controversy  with  John  Neal  of  Portland,  then 
editing  a  newspaper  called  the  Yankee,  in  that  eity.  He 
had  freqaeutly,  in  the  Philanthropist,  ridiculed  Neal's 
egotistical  and  bombastic  style  of  writing,  and  an  asser- 
tion of  Neal's  that  his  retirement  from  that  journal 
was  compulsory,  because  of  his  attacks  on  himself, 
aroused  aU  the  hot  blood  in  the  young  man's  veins,  and 
caused  him  to  send  a  wrathful  epistle  of  denial,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Yanlcee.  After  refuting  the  assertion,  August  13. 
he  demanded  a  retraction, — "  that  the  public  mind  may 
be  disabused  of  the  untruth,  that  I  was  ejected  from 
office.  It  is  important  to  me  that  this  correction  be  made. 
My  reputation,  trifling  as  it  is,  is  worth  something;  if  I 
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lose  it,  I  lose  the   means  wherety  I  obtain   my  daily 
bread." 

The  proprietor  of  the  Philanthropist  promptly  corrob- 
orated his  statement  that  his  retirement  from  it  was 
wholly  voluntary,  and  expressed  surprise  that  he  should 
have  deemed  "  the  unfounded  and  dastardly  charge " 
worth  noticing,  when  made  hy  such  a  man  as  NeaJ,  The 
latter's  comments  on  his  letter,  however,  so  exEtsperated 
Mr.  Gan-ison  that  he  wrote  a  second,  of  which  this  is  the 
concluding  paragraph : 

"  You  declare  that  you  never  heard  oJ  my  name  before  — 
that  we  are  entire  strangers  to  eaoh  other.  But  you  knew,  it 
appears,  my  age  and  origin  long  ago.  ( Fide  the  Yankee  of  Feby. 
H^^4«'  2'^  ^^^  March  12.)  I  have  only  to  repeat  without  vanity,  what 
RecolUdions  I  declared  publicly  to  another  opponent — a  political  one  — 
(and  I  think  he  will  never  forget  me, )  that,  it  my  life  be  spared, 
my  name  shall  one  day  be  known  so  extensively  as  to  render 
private  enquiry  unnecessary ;  and  known,  too,  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner.  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  not  of  vain- 
glory,— witli  a  strong  pulse,  a  flashing  eye,  and  a  glow  of  the 
heart.     The  task  may  be  yours  to  write  my  hiogri^hy." 


firat.  Phir 

lanthropisi 


Porilaad 
Yankee. 


(H'J 

p.  76. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BENNraGTON  AND  THE   JOURNAL   OP  THE   TlMES. 


THE  exciting  Presidential  campaign  of  1828  had  Chap.  v. 
already  laeguii,  when  Mr.  Garrison  received  an  in-  isai^. 
vitation  from  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  who  Tisited  Boeton  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him,  to  edit  a  paper  which  they  proposed  to 
establish  in  that  town  in  advocacy  of  the  reelection  of 
John  Quinoy  Adams  over  Andrew  Jackson  ;  the  Gazette, 
the  existing  local  paper,  having  practically  gone  over  to 
the  Jackson  party.  As  Vermont  was  strongly  for  Adams, 
and  as  Bennington,  though  in  an  extreme  corner  of  the 
State,  was  politically  a  very  important  town,  the  need 
of  an  Administration  paper  there  was  felt  to  be  impera- 
tive. Mr.  Garrison,  while  no  very  warm  admirer  of  Mr. 
Adams  personally,  had  still  a  well-founded  dread  of  the 
election  of  Jackson  and  its  consequent  effect  upon  Ame- 
rican politics,  and  he  readily  consented  to  a  six  months' 
engagement  on  condition  that  he  should  have  the  liherty 
of  advocating  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  not  only 
the  reelection  of  Adams,  but  Anti-Slavery,  Temperance, 
Peace,  and  Moral  Reform  as  well.  "  It  was  a  very  singn-  Proceedings 
lar  kind  of  political  paper,"  he  said,  "  hut  they  gave  me  socy.  Third 
carte  ilancJie,  and  I  agreed  to  undertake  the  enterprise."  ^''^^^-P- 
Arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  Henry  S.  Hnll,  an 
acquaintance  of  his,  to  print  it,  and  on  Friday,  the  3d  of 
October,  1828,  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Times  was  issued,  a  well-printed  sheet  of  fotir  pages,  with 
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Chap.  V.  six  columns  to  the  page.^  The  editor  recurred  to  his 
isas-ag.  favorite  quotatioQ  from  Cicero  ;  and  "  Reason  shall  pre- 
vail with  us  more  than  Popular  Opinion  "  was  placed  as 
the  permanent  motto  of  the  paper,  below  the  heading. 
The  contents  were  attractively  arranged,  the  first  page 
heing  devoted  to  selections  under  the  general  heads 
"Moral,"  "Education,"  "Temperance,"  "Slavery,"  "Po- 
litical," etc.  Foreign  and  domestic  news  occupied  the 
second  page ;  editorials,  communications,  and  a  general 
summary  of  news  the  third,  and  poetry,  miscellany,  and 
advertisements  the  fourth.  Contrary  to  the  usual  habit 
of  giving  editorials  larger  type  and  better  display  than 
other  matter,  Mr,  Garrison  set  his  articles  in  smaller  type 
than  the  average,  and  still  found  himself  cramped  for 
space.  His  first  bow  to  the  Vermont  public  was  made 
in  the  following  Salutatory,  in  which  the  prime  motive  for 
establishing  the  paper  seems  to  have  been  the  last  in  the 
editor's  thoughts. 

TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

^'''  "^oa  ^^  '^^  ^^  present  the  first  nmnber  of  the  Journal  of 
3,  I&28.  '  the  Times,  for  pnblie  approval  and  patronage.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  at  the  eontmenoement  o£  our  enterprise,  that  we 
should  explain  the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated,  the 
objects  which  we  shall  pursue,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
we  base  our  faith. 

This  shall  be  done  briefly — for  one  article  in  our  creed  is, 
that  practice  is  better  than  profession,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
a  promise  worth  more  than  the  contract  itself ; — hence  we  have 
issued  no  prospectus,  nor  solicited  a  single  subscription,  nor 
made  any  provision  for  an  extensive  support.  Our  paper  shall 
be  sustained  by  its  merits,  or  it  shall  perish,  even  though  the 
sympathy  of  friendship  should  open  its  coffers  for  our  relief ; 
and  therefore  we  choose,  in  looting  to  the  people  of  this  county 
for  encouragement,  to  place  this  sheet  in  their  hands  before  we 
ask  them  to  subscribe.  Our  terms  and  our  pretensions  are  be- 
fore them. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Journal  shall  be  independent,  in  the 
broadest  and  stoutest  signification  of  the  term ;  it  shall  be  tram- 
melled by  no  interest,  biassed  by  no  sect,  awed  by  no  power. 
Of  all  diminittive  objects  that  creep  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  bask  in  God's  sunshine,  or  inhale  the  rich  atmosphere  of 
life— of  all  despicable  and  degraded  beings,  a  time-serving, 
shuffling,  truckling  editor  has  no  parallel ;  and  he  who  has 
not  courage  enough  to  hunt  down  popular  vices,  to  combat 
popular  prejudices,  to  encounter  the  madness  of  party,  to  tell 
the  truth  and  maintain  the  truth,  cost  what  it  may,  to  attack 
villainy  ia  its  higher  walks,  and  strip  presumption  of  its 
vulgar  garb,  to  meet  the  frowns  of  the  enemy  with  the  smiles 
of  a  friend,  and  the  hazard  of  independence  with  the  hope 
of  reward,  should  be  crushed  at  a  blow  if  he  dared  to  tam- 
per with  the  interests,  or  speculate  apon  the  whims  of  the 
public.  Look  at  our  motto^wateh  us  narrowly  in  our  future 
course — and  if  we  depart  one  tittle  from  tlie  lofty  seutiment 
which  we  have  adopted  as  our  guide,  leave  us  to  a  speedy 
annihilation. 

Secondly.  We  have  three  objects  ia  view,  which  we  shall 
pursue  through  life,  whether  in  this  place  or  elsewhere— 
namely,  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  its  associate  vices, 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  every  slave  in  the  republic,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  national  peace.  In  discussing  these  topics, 
what  is  wanting  in  vigor  shall  be  made  up  in  zeal. 

Thirdly.  Education  will  be  another  prominent  object  of  our 
attention ;  not  that  kind,  however,  which  is  found  in  our  col- 
leges alone — not  the  tinsel,  the  frippery,  and  the  incumbrance 
of  classical  learning,  so  called— but  a  popular,  practical  edu- 
cation, which  will  make  science  familiar  to  the  mechanic,  and 
the  arts  of  easy  attainment,  and  which  will  best  promote  public 
virtue  by  the  estension  of  general  knowledge. 

Fourthly.  The  encoaragement  of  national  industry  will  form 
another  of  our  purposes.  We  are  friends,  even  to  enthn^asm, 
to  what  is  signifleantly  styled  the  "  American  System."  We 
wish  to  see  a  manufactory  by  the  side  of  every  suitable  stream, 
and,  if  possible,  the  entire  amount  of  cotton  that  may  be  grown 
in  the  country  made  into  good,  substantial  fabrics  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation.  Every  day's  experience  teaches 
this  whole  people  that  their  interests  are  best  promoted  by  the 
erection  of  national  houses  of  imdwstry ;  that  Providence  has 
made  them  necessarily  dependent  on  no  otJier  country  for  the 
comforts  of  hfe;  and  that  the  great  secret  of  national  aggran- 
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dizement  consists  in  improving  their  natural  advantages,  and 
exploring  their  own  resonrcea. 

Finally.  We  have  started  the  Journal  with  the  conviction 
that,  to  be  well  and  permanently  supported,  it  need  only  Jnerit 
support.  We  are  satisfied,  moreover,  that  the  public  voice  is 
nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  establishment.  This  county 
has  probably  a  population  of  twenty  (Aousand,— nine  teen-twen- 
tieths of  whom  are  friendly  to  the  reelection  of  John  Qdincy 
Adams  ;  but  their  confidence  has  been  abused,  their  views  mis- 
represented, their  feeling  insulted;  they  have  had  no  oi^n 
through  which  to  express  their  desires,  or  hold  eommnnications 
with  other  sections  of  the  country ;  they  have  been  upbraided 
with  apostasy,  with  treachery,  with  insincerity ;  and  they  have 
in  their  meekness  borne  till  endurance  has  passed  its  Ijoiuids, 
and  the  pea  of  tLe  slanderer  become  intolerable. 

We  come,  then,  in  tlie  name,  and  to  supply  the  wants,  of  the 
people.  Be  ours  the  task,  not  to  rake  open  the  smouldering 
embers  of  party,  but  to  extinguish  them ;  not  to  nourish  ani- 
mosities, tut  to  encourage  the  growth  of  liberal  principles  ;  not 
to  flght  with  the  shadows  of  things  which  are  dead,  but  with 
existing  evils  of  national  magnitude ;  not  to  give  sound  for 
sense,  or  roaring  for  argument;  not  to  inflame,  but  to  heal; 
not  to  swagger  and  brag  about  our  exclusive  patriotism,  but  to 
enlai^e  the  number  of  patriots ;  not  to  divide  the  community, 
but  to  unite  all  hearts. 

Wm.  Llotd  &ARRIBON,  Editor. 

Hbnet  S.  Hull,  Proprietor. 

In  another  column,  on  the  editorial  page,  an  indignant 
denial  was  given  to  a  report,  said  to  have  been  industri- 
ously circulated  in  Bennington  and  the  neighboring 
villages,  that  the  Journal  was  to  be  influenced  by  a  sect 
and  controlled  by  a  party,  "  The  blockheads  who  have 
had  the  desperate  temerity  to  propagate  this  falsehood," 
declared  the  editor,  "  have  yet  to  learn  our  character. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  man,  or  body  of  men,  the 
single  sect  or  particular  party,  that  would  dare  to  chalk 
out  our  limits,  or  dictate  our  words,  or  hold  us  account- 
able for  the  soundness  of  our  faith,  or  the  spirit  of  our 
doctrines.  The  bare  insinuation  of  such  an  attempt, 
where  we  are  known,  would  be  met  with  derision.  We 
conduct  a  hireling  press  ! — we  shall  see." 
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Four  weeks  later,  under  the  head  of  "  Advice  to  Ad-     Chap.  v. 
visers,"  he  made  this  further  announeement :  sBzs-zg. 

"  The  Editor  of  the  Journal  ■will  receive  adviee  gratuitously  Jour,  of  the 
upon  sultjeets  i-elatii^  to  law,  physic,  and  divinity — upon  the  ^""aas. 
best  mode  of  fattening  swine,  and  raising  good  crops  of  pota- 
toes and  turnips ;  but  he  begs  leave  most  respectfully  to  decline 
any  instruction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  paper  should  be 
conducted.  If  he  were  to  gratify  the  different  tastes,  and 
adopt  the  different  views  of  those  few  censors  who  presume  to 
think  that  they  best  understand  the  duties  of  an  editor,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  pubhc  would  be  better  satisfied  with  the 
result;  and  it  is  certain  that  every  scrutator  must  have  his 
separate  sheet,  embodying  his  separate  notions.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  motto  of  this  paper  should  receive  more  attention,  as 
it  has  not  been  hastily  adopted,  and  will  not  be  abandoned." 

He  coidd  not  repress,  at  the  outset,  an  expression  of 
his  regret  that  for  the  first  six  weeks  the  exigencies  of 
the  Presideutial  campaign  would  reqiaire  him  to  devote 
so  much  space  to  polities,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  themes 
that  were  becoming  dear  to  his  heart ;  and  it  took  the 
form  of  an  apology,  as  if  his  readers  must  also  regret 
the  necessity : 

"  We  have  dipped  rather  deeply  into  politics,  this  week,"  he  ibid.,  Oa.  3, 
wrote,  "  and  mast  continue  to  do  so  a  few  weeks  longer.  The  ' 
crisis  which  determines  an  event  of  greater  magnitude  and 
solemnity  than  has  agitated  this  country  since  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  is  rapidly  approximating  to  a  close ;  and  it  is 
proper  that  13ie  people  should  read,  reflect  and  inquire,  before 
they  ^ve  their  finaIj  sbeat  decision.  When  the  election  ia 
over,  our  literary  and  moral  departments  will  exhibit  a  fulness 
and  escellence  commensurate  to  their  importance." 

His  promise  with  reference  to  the  political  course  of 
the  paper  was  faithfully  kept,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
had  invited  him  to  come  and  vindicate  Bennington  and 
the  State  from  the  imputation  of  Jaebsonism  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  heartiness  with  which  he 
advocated  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams,  or  the  vigor  with 
which  he  denounced  General  Jackson  and  his  followers. 
Jackson's  high-handed  and  arbitrary  acts  in  Louisiana 
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and  Florida,  his  "brutal  murder  of  Indian  prisoners  in 
the  latter  Territory,  his  warlike  tastes,  his  duelling  pro- 
pensities, and  especially  his  sinfulness  as  a  slaveholder 
and  slave-trader,  were  all  dwelt  upon,  and  the  demoral- 
ization sure  to  follow  upon  his  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  his  introduction  of  the  spoils  system  in  our 
polities  was  predicted.  Warning  was  also  given  of  his 
certain  hostility  to  any  plan  for  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  rendering  unavail- 
ing for  four  or  eight  years  any  efforts  in  that  direction, 
and  his  defeat  was  urged,  if  only  for  that  eonsideration. 
Mr.  Adams's  reelection  was  always  assumed  and  pre- 
dicted, and  his  able  and  successful  administration  warmly 
eulogized;  but  that  the  result  was,  after  all,  deemed 
doubtful,  is  evident  from  a  brief  editorial  paragraph, 
entitled  •"  Some  Cause  for  Thankfulness,"  which  appeared 
a  few  days  before  the  election : 

"  "Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  tremendous 
conflict,  we  shall  thank  God  on  our  bended  knees  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  denounce,  as  unworthy  of  the  suffrages  of  a 
moral  and  reli^ous  people,  a  man  whose  hands  are  crimsoned 
with  innocent  blood,  whose  hps  are  full  of  profanity,  who 
looks  on  'blood  and  carnage  with  philosophie  composure'  —  a 
slaveholder,  and,  what  Is  more  iniquitous,  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
human  flesh. — a  military  despot,  who  has  broken  the  laws  of 
his  country  — and  one  whose  only  recommendations  are  that 
he  has  fought  many  duels  —  flUed  many  offices,  and  failed  in 
all— achieved  ihe  battle  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  expense  of 
constitutional  rights  —  and  that  he  possesses  the  fightii^  pro- 
pensities and  courage  of  a  tiger.  "We  care  not  how  numerous 
may  be  his  supporters :  to  be  in  the  minority  against  him 
would  be  better  than  to  receive  the  commendatiouB  of  a  large 
and  deluded  majority." 

After  the  election  returns  had  indicated  the  over- 
whelming success  of  the  Democrats  and  tho  election  of 
Jackson,  Mr.  Garrison  reviewed  the  result  and  its  prob- 
able consequences,  in  three  dignified  articles,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Politician  " ;  the  key  to  his  treatment  of  the 
matter  being  given  in  the  extract  from  Junius  prefixed 
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to  them.  "  I  believe  there  is  no  man,  ho-wever  indifferent  Chap.  v. 
about  the  interests  oi  this  country,  who  will  not  readily  1S28-29. 
confess  that  the  situation  to  which  we  are  now  reduced, 
whether  it  has  arisen  from  the  violence  of  faction,  or 
from  an  aberration  of  government,  justifies  the  most 
melancholy  apprehensions,  and  calls  for  the  exertion  of 
whatever  wisdom  or  vigor  is  left  among  us."  Some  lines 
in  blank  verse,  "  To  the  American  People,"  signed  "  A. 
O.  B.,"  expressed  in  more  impassioned  phrase  the  editor's 
grief  at  the  national  disgrace.    Beginning, 

"Wliere  is  your  wisdom  fled— or  sense  of  shame—  Jour.ofthe 

Of  boasted  virtue,  strong  in  every  siege? 

DotL  valor  teach  the  head  or  mend  the  heart  ? 

Is  ignorance  to  le^slate  and  rule, 

And  crime  but  lead  the  way  to  Idgh  renown  ? 
he  concluded  with, 

"  My  country !    oh  my  country !  I  could  weep, 

In  agony  of  soul,  hot,  bloody  tears 

To  wipe  away  the  blemish  on  your  name, 

Fix'd  foully  by  one  fatal  pbecedent." 

The  slavery  question  engaged  his  attention  from  the 
outset,  and  the  flame  kindled  by  Lundy  now  burned  with- 
out cessation,  and  with  ever-increasing  intensity.  In  the 
very  first  number  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Garrison  proposed 
the  formation  of  anti- slavery  societies  in  Vermont,  and 
spoke  of  the  "  importance  of  petitioning  Congress  this 
session,  in  conjunction  with  our  Southern  brethren,  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia."  A 
few  weeks  later  he  recommended  "  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  an  anti-slavery  society  m  every  considerable  town 
in  the  twelve  free  States,  for  the  purpose  (among  other 
things)  of  providing  means  for  the  transportation  of  snch 
liberated  slaves  and  free  colored  people  as  are  desirous 
of  emigrating  to  a  more  genial  clime  " ;  arguing  that  "i£ 
the  Southern  slaveholders  will  consent  to  part  with  their 
'  property '  without  recompense,  every  other  section  of 
the  Union  is  bound,  by  the  principles  of  eciuity  and  in- 
;  some  money  for  the  removal  of  the 
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Ap.  V,  curse."  The  scales  of  Colonization  had  not  yet  fallen 
jsTag.  from  his  eyes,  but  he  went  no  further  iu  support  of  the 
scheme  than  to  make  the  above  recommendation.  His 
practical  work,  to  petition  Congress  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  nation's  capital,  was  at  onee  vigorously 
undertaken.  In  his  second  number  he  referred  to  the 
petition  presented  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  signed 
by  more  than  a  thousand  residents  of  the  District  {in- 
cluding all  the  District  Judges),  praying  for  abolition 
"  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  Congress  might 
deem  expedient,"  and  suggested  that  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Bennington  should  be  immediately  convened, 
to  consider  the  subject.  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
-.  of  the  communication  on  slavery,  he  said ;  "  It  is  time  that  a 
"328, '  ^oic6  of  remonstrance  went  forth  from  the  North,  that 
should  peal  in  the  ears  of  every  slaveholder  like  a  roar 
of  thunder.  .  .  .  For  ourselves,  we  are  resolved  to 
agitate  this  subject  to  the  utmost;  nothing  but  death 
shall  prevent  us  from  denouncing  a  crime  which  has  no 
parallel  in  human  depravity;  we  shall  take  high  ground. 
The  alarm  must  be  perpetual." 

Pour  weeks  later  (November  7),  and  four  days  before  the 
Presidential  election,  he  succeeded  in  convening  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  at  the  Academy,  at  which  the  following 
petition,  written  by  himself,  was  read  and  adopted,  and 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  several  towns  in  the 
State  for  signature,  and  to  the  newspapers  for  insertion. 
The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Daniel  Church,  Esq., 
and  the  Secretary,  James  Ballard,  the  Principal  of  the 
Seminary,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Garrison  a  warm 
friendship  had  sprung  up. 

,  Nov.    To  the  ffonorable  the  Senate  and  Sou^e  of  BepresmtaUves  of 
^^^*  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled: — 

The  petition  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Vermoat,  humbly  su^esta  to  your  honorable  bodies  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  some  measures  for  the  abohtion  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Tonr  petitioners  deem  it  umiecessary  to  attempt  to  maintain, 
by  elaborate  arguments,  that  the  existence  of  slavery  ia  highly 
detrimental  to  the  happiness,  peace  and  prosperity  of  that 
nation  in  whose  bosom  and  nnder  wlioae  auspices  it  is  nour- 
ished ;  and  especially,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
our  government  and  laws.  All  this  ia  readily  admitted  by 
every  patriot  and  Christian.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the 
sincerity  of  our  professions  should  be  evinced  not  by  words 
merely, 

The  toleration  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is 
conceived,  can  be  justified  on  no  tenable  grounds.  On  the 
contrary,  so  long  as  it  continues,  just  so  long  will  it  be  a 
reproach  to  our  national  chaxacter.  This  District  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation;  its  internal  government,  therefore,  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  every  individual.  We  are  ashamed,  when 
we  know  that  the  manacled  slave  is  driven  to  market  by  the 
doors  of  our  Capitol,  and  sold  like  a  beast  in  the  very  place 
where  are  assembled  the  representatives  of  a  free  and  Christian 

On  this  subject,  it  is  conceived,  there  can  be  no  collision  of 
sentiment.  The  proposed  abolition  will  interfere  with  no  State 
rights.  Beyond  this  District,  Cor^ress  has  no  power  to  legis- 
late—  so  far,  at  least,  as  slavery  is  concerned;  but  it  can,  by 
one  act,  efface  this  foul  stain  from  our  national  reputation.  It 
is  gratifying  to  believe,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
residing  in  the  District,  and  also  of  our  more  Southern  brethMU, 
are  earnest  for  the  abolition. 

Tour  petitioners  ask  of  your  honorable  bodies  to  liberate  the 
slave  as  soon  as  his  interest  an.d  welfare  shall  demand  it.  Your 
own  wisdom  and  humanity  will  best  suggest  the  manner  in 
which  his  bonds  may  be  safely  broken. 

Tour  petitioners  deem  it  preposterous,  that,  while  ttere  is 
one  half  of  the  States  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist,  and  while 
a  large  majority  of  our  white  population  are  desirous  of  seeing 
it  estirpated,  this  evil  is  suffered  to  canker  in  the  vitals  of  the 
republic.  We  humbly  pray  your  honorable  bodies,  therefore, 
not  to  let  the  present  session  of  Congress  pass,  without  gi^-iug 
this  subject  a  serious  and  dehberate  consideration. 

And,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  will  ever  pray. 

As  all  postmasters  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  and  mail-matter  could  be  sent  to  or  by 
tiem  free  of  postage,  it  involved  no  pecuniary  burden 
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Chap,  V.  beyond  the  cost  of  paper  to  supply  every  postmaster  in 
iBas^.  the  State  with  a  copy  of  this  petition,  with  the  request 
that  lie  would  obtain  as  many  signatures  in  his  town  as 
convenient,  or  request  the  minister  of  the  pariah  to  do 
so,  and  return  the  same  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Times  by  or  before  the  middle  of  December.  That 
Mr.  Garrison  did  not  wait  for  the  Bennington  citizens  to 
meet  and  endorse  the  petition  before  he  sent  it  to  the 
postmasters  seems  probable  from  the  date  appended  to 
this  request —  October  20,  1828, —  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  the  meeting  at  the  Academy.  The  postmasters  in 
moat  of  the  towns  responded  nobly,  and  although  some 
of  the  larger  places,  like  Burlington,  Montpelier,  and 
Brattleboro,  sent  no  returns,  Mr.  Garrison  had  the  satis- 

Jour.  of  the  faction  of  transmitting  to  the  Representative  of  hia  dis- 

™,"'s2^"  ti^*'*'  ill  Congress  a  petition  bearing  2352  names  as  the 

voice  of  Vermont  in  favor  of  freedom, —  probably  the 

most  numerously- signed  petition  on  the  subject  offered 

Ibid..  Feb.    during  that  session.     It  was  promptly  presented  on  the 
^'  '^^'      day  of  its  receipt  (January  26, 1829),  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"WTiile  hopeful  that  Congress  would  give  the  subject 
favorable  consideration  (and  the  passage  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives,  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote,  of  a  resolution  requesting  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for  abolitiorf 
indicated  Northern  sympathy  with  the  measure),  Mr. 
Garrison  foresaw  the  wrathful  denunciations  which  the 
proposition  would  receive  from  the  Southern  members- 

Ibid.,  Nov.  "  It  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy,"  he  said,  "  to  predict  that 
it  win  create  great  opposition.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
frighten  Northern  '  dough-faces,'  as  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri 
question.  There  will  be  an  abundance  of  furious  declamation, 
menace  and  taunt.  Are  we  therefore  to  approach  the  subject 
timidly  ■ —  with  half  a  heart  --  as  if  we  were  treading  on  forbid- 
den ground  ?  No,  indeed  —  but  earnestly,  fearlessly,  as  be- 
comes men  who  are  determined  to  clear  their  country  and 
themselves  from  the  guilt  of  oppressing  God's  free  and  lawful 
creatures," 
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The  debate  in  Congress  occurred  on  the  6tb  of  Janu- 
ary, 1829,  when  the  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
preamble  setting  forth  the  iniquities  and  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade  as  carried  on  in  the  District,  and  the  power 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate  concerning  it;  and 
proposed  resolutions  that  the  Committee  on  the  District 
be  instructed  to  inc[uire  into  the  subject,  to  provide  such 
amendments  to  existing  laws  as  should  seem  to  them 
just,  and  furthermore  to  consider  the  expediency  of  pro- 
viding by  law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  itself 
therein.  Mr.  Miner  supported  Ms  motion  in  an  elo- 
quent  speech,  and  both  resolutions  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  heavy  majorities, — that  on  the  slave-trade 
receiving  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast;  and  the  other, 
concerning  gradual  emancipation,  114  votes  against  66 
in  opposition.  The  friends  of  emancipation  derived 
great  encouragement  from  this,  and  felt  mortified  that 
any  Northern  members  should  have  voted  against  the 
resolutions.  Mr.  GJarrison  was  prompt  to  denounce  and 
pillory  the  three  New  England  representatives  who 
were  recreant  to  their  duty,  namely,  Mr.  Ripley  of 
Maine  and  Mr.  Harvey  of  New  Hampshire,  who  voted 
against  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and  Mr,  MaJ- 
lary  of  Vermont,  who  alone  among  the  New  England 
members  opposed  by  his  vote  the  resolution  in  favor  of 
gradual  emancipation  in  the  District.  The  caustic  com- 
ments of  the  Bennington  editor  on  their  action  so  stung 
Messrs.  Ripley  and  Mallary  that  they  addressed  per-  . 
sonal  letters  to  him  in  explanation  and  defence  of  it;  ; 
but  he  declined  to  accept  their  excuses  as  valid,  and 
branded  Ripley  and  Harvey  as  Northern  "  dough-faces." 
_  Other  New  England  newspapers  echoed  his  indignant 
protest. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  resolutions 
were  referred  was  presented  on  the  29th  of  January, 
and  betrayed  at  once  the  determination  of  the  South  to 
allow  no  interference  whatsoever  with  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
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Chap  V.  trict.  All  agitation  of  the  subject  was  deprecated  as 
i3a8^.  miaehieTous  and  tending  to  insubordination  and  rest- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  "  who  would  otherwise 
remain  comparatively  happy  and  contented  " ;  emancipa- 
tion in  the  District  would  disturb  the  stability  of  affairs 
not  only  in  the  adjoining  slave  States,  but  throughout 
the  South ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  property  which  had  been  theirs 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Moreover, 
the  traffic  in  slaves  constantly  going  on  in  the  District 
■was  actually  beneficial,  in  that  the  transportation  of 
slaves  to  the  South  was  one  way  of  gradually  diminish- 
ing the  evil  complained  of;  "and  although  violence 
-  might  sometimes  be  done  to  their  feelings  in  the  separa- 
tion of  families,  yet  it  should  be  some  consolation  to 
those  whose  feelings  were  interested  in  their  behalf,  to 
know  that  their  condition  was  more  frequently  bettered, 
and  their  minds  [made]  happier  by  the  exchange  " !  "  It 

Jsur.  afthi   is  preciselv  such  a  paper,"  declared  Mr.  Garrison  in  his 

Times. Mar.  .  „   .,     ,,  ■   \  .         .  ,^  i  .    i. 

ao,  1829.  review  01  it,  "  as  one  nugnt  naturally  suppose  would  be 
presented  to  a  club  of  slaveholders  assembled  together 
to  quiet  their  consciences  by  arguing  that  the  existence 
of  the  evil  would  be  less  hazardous  and  demoralizing 
than  its  removal";  and  he  pronounced  it  "the  most 
refined  cruelty,  the  worst  apology  for  the  most  relentless 
tyranny."  It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  all  further  effort  at 
that  session.  One  month  later,  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
Democratic  party  came  into  power,  and  Congress  passed 
no  further  resolutions  in  favor  of  freedom  in  the  District 
until  the  secession  of  the  South  made  it  possible  for  a 
Noi'thern  Congress  to  remove  the  blot  of  slavery  from 
the  nation's  capital 

Slave-hunting  on  Northern  soil  was  so  common  an 
occurrence  in  1828  that  the  frequent  recapture  and  return 
to  bondage  of  the  poor  fugitives  excited  scarcely  any 

iHd.,  Oct.    notice,  and  even  such  tragedies  as  the  attempted  suicide, 

^''i^'. "'  ^^  Rochester,  N.  T.,   of  one   who  preferred  death  to 

slavery,  and  the  execution,  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  of 
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another  for  having  killed  the  wretch  who  had  captured    Chap,  v. 
and  was  carrying  him  back  to  the  South,  were  men-      1823^9. 
tioned  in  the  briefest  manner  and  without  comment. 
The  North  submitted  without  protest  to  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  slave-eatching  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1793.    In  alluding 
to  the  anti-Masonie  excitement  then  agitating  the  coun- 
try, in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  Morgan,  Mr. 
Garrison  exclaimed :    "  All  this  fearful  commotion  has   ^.'"■-  "fi'^ 
arisen  from  the  abduction  of  owe  man.    More  than  two      6,  iB'29. 
millions  of  unhappy  beings  are  groaning  out  their  lives 
in  bondage,  and  scarcely  a  pulse  quickens,  or  a  heart 
leaps,  or  a  tongue  pleads  in  their  behalf.    "Tis  a  trifling 
affair,  which  concerns  nobody.    Oh  for  the  spirit  that 
now  rages,  to  break  every  fetter  of  oppression  ! " 

There  was  not  a  dull  or  unattractive  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Times,  and  a  perusal  of  its  file  ineUnes  one 
to  believe  the  assertion  of  Horace  Greeley  that  it  was  Amencmi 
"about  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  newspaper  ever  1:115' 
issued  in  Vermont."  One  column  was  always  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Temperance,  and  in  his  second  number 
Mr.  Garrison  urged  the  claims  to  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Philanthropist,  which  had  now  reverted  to  Mr. 
Collier's  hands,  and  was  in  danger  of  sinking.  His  in- 
terest in  the  local  temperance  society  was  also  manifested. 
The  subject  of  war  and  the  exertions  of  William  Ladd  * 
in  behalf  of  peace  were  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Journal,  as  they  had  been  in  the  Philanthropist  and  Free 
Press;  Mr,  Ladd  having  visited  and  spoken  in  New- 
buryport  while  Mr,  Garrison  was  editing  the  latter 
paper,  and  found  in  him  a  ready  listener.     Much  space 

IWilliam  Ladd,  a  native  of  Eieter,  N.  H.  (1778),  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  (1787),  and  for  a  number  of  yeara  a  sea-captain,  devoted  himself 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  (1823-1841)  to  the  advocacy  of 
the  PeEH!e  caiuie,  and  was  largely  iustniinetttid  in  establisMng  the  Ame- 
rican Peace  Society  in  1838.  See  Ms  Memoir  by  John  Hemmenway, 
Boston,  1872,  and  Mca.  Child's  '  Letters  from  New  York,'  1st  aeries,  p.  213.  ' 
Mr.  Garrison  addressed  a  sonnet  to  this  "great  advocate"  {Lib.  I:  39),  but 
more  Intimate  acquaintance  led  to  the  judgment,  "He  is  a  good-natured 
man,  but  somewhat  superfcial "  (MS.,  spring  of  1833,  to  Henry  E.  Benson), 

Vol.  I.— 8 
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Chap.  V.    was  devoted  also  to  the  movement  with  ■which,  as  has 
1826^.      been   already  stated,  he  heartily  sympathized,  against 
Aiit,  p.  84.   carrying  the  mails  on  the  Sabbath.    His  orthodoxy  be- 
trayed itself  in  this  and  in  other  ways,  and  an  incidental 
Jeur.  efthe   reference  to  the  "  novel,  illogical,  subtle,  and  inconclu- 
31, 1828.'    sive  arguments"  of  a  discourse  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont*s, 
to  which  he  had  listened  some  months  before,  elicited  a 
letter  from  that  gentleman,  who  felt  that  injustice  had 
been  done  him,     Mr,  Garrison  not  only  printed  the  letter, 
but  gave  copious  extracts  from  the  discourse,  with  com- 
ments, at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  enthusiasti- 
cally admired  everything  in  Mr.  Pierpont  but  his  theology. 
"As  a  beautiful,  finished,  and  elegant  writer,  I  know  not 
bis  superior  in  the  twenty-four  States ;  and  his  taste  in 
poetry  and  literature  is  before  any  other  man's."    Mr. 
Pierpont  having  thanked  him  for  his  manliness  in  send- 
ing him  a  copy  of  the  Jowrwa?  containing  the  strictures 
in  question,  the  editor  replied :  "  I  have  never  said  anght 
in  print  against  any  individual  without  transmitting  to 
him  a  copy  of  my  remarks — and  I  never  shall." 

That  he  went  regularly  to  church  each  Sunday  is  to  be 
inferred  from  this  paragraph  in  the  Journal: 


ibid.,Dtc.        "We  have  suffered  for  two  or  three  Sabbaths  excessively 
5p  Joae.      from  the  cold — and  ao  have  many  others.    Two  stoves,  and  no 
fire,  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  Irislmian's  plan, had  been 
V  *  adopt«d,  who,  on  learning  one  stove  saved  half  the  wood,  said 

he  would  buy  two  and  save  the  whole.  Provision,  we  are  glad 
to  learn,  has  been  made  for  warming  the  meefing-house,  and 
people  may  now  attend  worship  without  suffering  from  the 

Mr.  Garrison's  mnse  was  active  during  these  fall  and 
winter  months,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  pieces  of  verse 
by  "A.  O.  B,"  —  sonnets,  blank  verse,  etc.  —  appeared 
in  the  poetry  column  between  October  and  March,  be- 
sides a  longer  poem  on  his  birthday  (supposed  to  be 
his  twenty -fourth,  but  really  his  twenty-third),  which 
followed  an  editorial  on  the  same  theme,  Qne  of  the 
sonnets  was  inscribed  to  his  spectacles,  and  celebrated 
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their  praise,  and  most  of  the  other  pieces  "were  amatory,  ( 
descriptive,  sentimental,  or  patriotic.  Mrs.  Hemans  con- 
tinued to  be  a  never-failing  source  of  poetic  supply,  but 
only  four  poems  by  Whittier  appeared,  the  poet  being 
now  engaged  iu  editing  the  American  Manufaettirer  at 
Boston,  a  paper  which  had  been  recently  established  by 
Mr.  Collier  in  the  interest  of  manufactures  and  the 
"  American  System."  He  had  accepted  the  position  by 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Gamson,  and  though  he  received 
scarcely  any  other  compensation  than  his  board  at  "  Par- 
son Collier's/'  he  did  not  regret  the  experience,  as  it 
opened  the  way  to  other  and  more  congenial  editorial 
engagements.  "  Our  friend  Whittier,"  wrote  Mr.  Gar-  ^ 
rison,  in  introducing  a  poem  of  his,  "  seems  determined 
to  elicit  our  best  panegyrics,  and  not  ours  only,  bat  also 
those  of  the  public.  His  genius  and  situation  no  more 
correspond  with  each  other  than  heaven  and  earth.  But 
let  him  not  despair.  Fortune  will  come,  ere  long, '  with 
both  hands  full.' "  Another  young  editor  who  was  no- 
ticed and  commended  in  the  Journal  was  George  D. 
Prentice,  then  conducting  the  Jfew  England  Weekly  Be- 
mew  at  Hartford,  in  which  he  was,  a  year  later,  to  be 
succeeded  by  Whittier ;  but  while  praising  his  vigor  and 
independence,  Mr.  Garrison  also  criticized  the  tendency 
to  coarseness  which  even  then  betrayed  itself  in  his 
writings. 

The  winter  which  he  spent  in  Bennington  was  a  very 
happy  one  to  Mr.  Garrison.  He  was  relieved,  from  the 
offltset,  of  all  pecuniary  responsibility  and  anxiety,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  invited  him  there  assuming  the 
financial  risks  of  the  enterprise,  while  they  gave  him 
absolute  discretion  and  independence  in  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Journal.  The  literary  merit  of  the 
paper,  and  the  feariess  and  aggressive  tone  of  its  leading 
articles,  attracted  instant  attention,  and  it  was  speedily 
recognized  by  the  editorial  fraternity  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  of  the  country  newspapers.  Beginning  without 
a  subscriber,  it  counted  six  hundred  on  its  list  at  the  end 
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Chap.  V.  of  the  first  week,  which  indicated  the  dissatisfaction  felt 
1823-29.  towards  the  recreant  Gazette.  The  latter  paper  sought 
to  ridicule  the  "  Boston  man  "  who  had  been  imported  to 
start  an  opposition  paper,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
prejudice  which  some  of  the  Vermonters  felt  towards 
the  city  upstart  who  had  presumed  to  come  and  en- 
lighten them  as  to  their  duties,  and  who  was  thought  to 
be  over-nice  in  matters  of  dress  j^  but  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  rarely  deigned  to  notice  the  attacks  on  his  paper, 
and  never  those  on  himself.  He  quickly  won  friends 
whose  admiration  and  love  he  never  lost,  and  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  with  the  loyal  devotion 
which  characterized  those  who  followed  his  leadership 
in  after  years.  Chief  among  these,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  James  Ballard,  the  Principal  of  the  "Ben- 
nington English  and  Classical  Seminary  for  Young 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies,"  an  institution  which  was  the 
pride  of  the  town,  and  which  attracted  pupils  from  a 
considerable  distance.  He  was  "  a  man  born  to  impress 
Eiiis's  Li/i  and  inspire,"  and  a  most  successful  teacher,  combining 
"cha'pin',  flrmucss  with  gentleness,  physical  with  moral  courage, 
Pp.  26-30.  enthusiasm  and  energy  with  a  tender,  affectionate,  and 
deeply  religious  nature.  The  two  men  were  irresistibly 
attracted  to  one  another,  and  spent  much  time  together, 
discussing  projects  for  the  advancement  of  the  race; 
and  when  Mr.  Ballard  had  a  controversy  with  the  Acad- 
emy Committee,  which  led  to  his  retiring  and  setting  up 
a  rival  establishment,  the  Journal  warmly  sustained  his 
cause,^ 

Mr.  Garrison's  home  in  Bennington  was  at  the  boardiug- 
honse  of  Deacon  Erwin  Saftord,  which  was  patronized 

1  "  I  retnfitn1]er  Mr.  Garrison  at  the  time  he  was  in  Bennirigton.  He  was 
then  in  the  lieautf  and  strength  of  early  maobood.  He  dressed  in  a  black 
dress  eoat,  black  trousers,  white  vest,  and  walked  as  erect  aa  an  Indian" 
( James  A.  Bri^s,  tn  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  August  5,  1879). 

2  Mr.  Ballard  was  one  of  the  flrat  subscribers  to  the  Liberator,  a.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Vermont  Aoti-SlaTBry  Society,  aDd  one  of  the  Setre- 
taries  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Convention  held  in  Boston  May 
24,  1836.  He  subsequently  became  a  Congregational  minister,  and  (lied 
in  Grand  RapidB,  Michigan,  Jan.  T,  1881. 
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cMefly  by  pupils  of  the  Seminary  from  abroad,  and  was    chap,  v, 
near  his  offlee,  on  the  stage  road  to  Troy.     The  printing-      igaglao 
office  of  the  Journal  faced  the  village  green,  and  its  front 
windows  looked  eastward,  across  the  valley  in  which  hes 
the  village  of  East  Bennington,  to  the  great  wall  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  while  the  rear  windows  commanded 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  Mount  Anthony.    Ever  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  nature,  Mr.  Garrison's  enthusiasm  over 
the  scenery  around  Bennington  could  scarcely  find  ex- 
pression in  words.    His  spirits  were  exuberant,  and  he 
seemed  each  week  to  be  more  in  love  with  his  adopted 
State,  and  to  regard  bis  removal  to  Vermont  as  a  wise 
and  fortunate  step.     "For  moral  worth,  virtue  and  dili-   jffur.cfths 
gence,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  would  not  exchange  it  for  any   ^S^^s^"''' 
State  out  of  New  England";  and  he  praised  the  Ver- 
mont people  as  possessed  of  "  large,  sound,  roundabout 
sense,"  and  declared  that  "a  more  hardy,  independent, 
frank,  generous  race  do  not  exist."     To  a  correspondent 
who  had  expressed  fears  about  the  cUmate,  he  declaimed 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  native : 

"  Our  Vermont  climate  against  the  world  for  a  better  !  .  .  .  Itu!.,  Nov. 
0,  there's  nothing  oomparable  to  our  clear  blue  sky,  arching 
the  high  and  eternal  ramparts  of  nature  which  tower  up  on 
every  side;— tali  as  you  may  of  the  dreamy,  unsubatantjal 
atmosphere  of  Italy,  and  the  more  vigorous  one  of  Switzer- 
land, —  And,  moreover,  such  stars !  so  laa^e,  and  gorgeous,  and 
soul-overpowering— paintii^  the  heavens  withsuchgloriousand 
never-fading  colors !  We  have  been  so  long  habituated  to  look 
up  through  the  congregated  smokes  of  a  city,  and  to  see  such 
dirty  and  discolored  clouds,  witii  here  and  there  a  faintmg  star 
just  visible  over  the  top  of  some  tall  spire  or  elongated  chhnney, 
that  here  we  inhabit  another  clime,  and  behold  another  crea- 
tion. The  competition  of  a  few  moments  with  one  of  our  momi- 
tain  gales,  as  it  comes  sweeping  down  to  the  plain,  rough  and 
kind  as  the  heart  of  a  Yankee,  will  put  every  drop  of  blood 
in  motion,  and  strengthen  every  limb," 

And  he  apostrophized  the   Green  Mountains  in  the 
following  sonnet : 
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momiments  of  God's  right  hand  I 
Lifting  yonr  smnmits  upwards  to  the  skies, 
And  holding  converse  with  their  myateries,— 
There  dress'd  in  Kving  garniture  ye  stand, 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  our  native  land. 
My  soul  is  welling  to  my  very  eyes  — 
My  every  pulse  leaps  with  a  strange  aurprise, 
Aa  now  your  huge  dimenaions  I  command. 
01  ye  do  shame  the  proudest  works  of  Art,— 
Tower,  temple,  pyramid  and  chiselled  pile  ; 
For  these  are  but  the  pigmy  feats  of  Toil, 
The  playthings  of  Decay  —  But  ye  impart 
Lessons  of  infinite  wisdom  to  the  heart, 
And  stand  in  nature's  strength,  which  Time  cannot  despoil. 

So  inspiring  was  the  free  mountain  air  that  all  worthy 
and  noble  objects  seemed  easy  and  possible  of  accom- 
plishment, and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1829,  Mr,  Gar- 
rison indulged  in  a  retrospect  of  the  past  year,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  work  of  the  new  one,  the  election 
of  Jackson  was  the  only  shadow  upon  the  picture,  and 
all  else  was  bright  and  cbeering  to  his  vision. 

Meanwhile,  Benjamin  Lundy  at  Baltimore  was  anx- 
iously watching  the  course  of  his  young  disciple,  whose 
heart  he  had  seemed  to  touch,  and  whose  soul  he  had 
kindled,  beyond  that  of  any  other  man  whom  he  had  en- 
countered in  all  his  pilgrimages,  north,  south,  east,  or 
west.  There  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  his  past  disappoint- 
ments and  his  present  anxious  hope  in  the  greeting 
which  he  gave  the  Journal  of  the  Times  in  the  Genius : 

"  The  editor  of  this  paper  has  shewn  a  laudable  disposition 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  poor  distressed  African  upon  our 
sympathy  and  justice ;  and  if  he  continue  to  do  so,  his  talents 
will  render  him  a  most  valuable  coadjutor  in  this  holy  under- 
takii^.  Greatly,  indeed,  shall  we  rejoice,  if  even  one,  faithful, 
like  '  Abdiel,'  can  be  '  among  the  faithless  found,'  who,  after 
having  professed  loudly,  have  generally  abandoned  their  post, 
and  left  the  unfortunate  negro  to  his  fate.  There  are  many 
who  are  ready  to  acknowlei%e  —  0  yes,  they  will  achrtowhdge 
(good  honest  souls!)  with  due  frankness  and  alacrity^that 
something  should  be  done  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.    They  will, 
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also,  pen  a  paragraph — perhaps  am  artiele,  or  so — and  then^  Chap,  V. 
the  subject  is  exhausted  ! !  They  ca,nnot,  for  the  lives  of  them,  ,  ~ 
discover  how  the  condilioii  of  the  colored  race  can.  be  meliorated 
by  their  exertions —  (neither  can  any  one  else,  unless  they  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  lite  snbjeet,  and  mnster  up  virtue  and 
courage  to  act,  as  otJter  reformers  have  done) — and  they  retire  from 
the  field  of  labor,  many  of  them,  ere  one  drop  of  sweat  haa  earned 
the  trifling  reward  o£  a  cent.  We  will  not,  however,  pursue  this 
part  of  the  subject,  lest  our  friend  Garrison  may  think  that  wo 
are  about  to  insinuate  a  vote  of  censure  against  him,  in  antici- 
pation! In  truth,  we  do  hope  that  he  will  remain  true  to  the 
cause.  Though  he  may  not  adopt  the  language  which  the  im- 
mortal Cowper  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  perfect  patriot,  viz. : 

'In  Freedom's  field  adTaucing  Ma  firm  foot,  TaHe-TaH. 

'"  ?j  16-18, 


And  will  prevail,  or  perisli  in  her  cause ' ; 

still,  we  trust  he  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  humanity, 
and  actively  ei^aged  in  the  holy  contest  of  virtue  against  vice — 
philanthropy  against  cruelty — liberty  against  oppression.  We 
also  hope  and  trust  that,  unlike  many  others,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  see  that  argument  and  useful  exertion,  on  the  subject  of 
African  Emancipation,  can  never  be  exhausted  until  the  system 
of  slavery  itself  be  totally  annihilated.  As  well  might  a  luke- 
warm reformer  have  queried  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  days, 
relative  to  the  exhausting  of  his  argument,  as  for  a  short-sighted 
philanthropist  to  propound  a  similar  question  respecting  the 
abohtion  of  slavery  now." 

"  We  make  the  foregoing  extract,"  rejoined  Mr.  Gam-  . 
son,  in  copying  it  in  the  Journal,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  the  editor  that  our  zeal  in  the  cause  of  emanci- 
pation suffers  no  diminution.  Before  God  and  our  coun- 
try, we  give  our  pledge  that  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved 
Africans  shall  always  be  uppermost  in  our  pursuits. 
The  people  of  New  England  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  they  must  be  aroused  from  their  lethargy  as  by  a 
trumpet-call.  They  shall  not  quietly  slumber  white  "we 
have  the  management  of  a  press,  or  strength  to  hold  a 
pen." 

Lundy   was   soon   convinced  by   the   frequency   and 
fervor  of  Mr.  Garrison's  articles  on  slavery,  and  by  his 
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Chap.  V.  energy  in  circulating  the  petitions  to  Congress,  that  his 
1828-29.  baptism  in  the  faith  was  complete,  and  he  resolved  to 
invite  him  to  come  to  Baltimore  and  assist  him  in  the 
publication  of  the  Oenius.  So,  taking  his  staff  in  hand, 
he  walked  all  the  way  from  Baltimore  to  Bennington,  to 
lay  his  plans  before  Mr,  G-arrison,i  He  proposed  that 
the  Genius  should  be  enlarged  and  changed  from  a 
monthly  to  a  weekly  paper,  and  that  the  younger  part- 
ner should  be  the  resident  editor,  and  conduct  the  paper 
while  he  (Lundy)  travelled  through  the  country  to  obtain 
subscribers  for  it.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  Gar- 
rison, accepting  the  call  with  all  the  solemnity  with 
which  Lnndy  urged  it  upon  him,  agreed  to  leave  Ben- 
nington at  the  expiration  of  his  engagement  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  new  enterprise. 

Among  his  last  editorials  in  the  Journal  were  two 
vigorous  articles  in  review  of  the  correspondence  which 

Mars/iLi/e  had  just  taken  place  between  President  Adams  and  cer- 
Adams.      tain  prominent  Federalists  of  Boston,  relative  to  the 

fp.  217-aao.  imputed  disposition  of  their  party  leaders  to  favor  the 
separation  of  New  England  from  the  rest  of  the  Union 
during  the  years  1808-1814;  the  correspondence  being 
copied  in  full  in  the  J<Mrv,al.  The  articles  are  note- 
worthy only  as  showing  that  his  interest  in  the  old  feuds 
of  the  Federal  party  had  by  no  means  died  out,  for  he 
now  warmly  sustained  the  cause  of  the  Boston  gentlemen 
against  the  more  or  less  well-founded  accusations  of  the 
retiring  President. 

The  number  for  March  27, 1829,  completed  the  sixth 
month  of  the  Journal,  and  the  editor's  "Valediction" 
appeared  in  it  without  previous  note  or  intimation  of  any 
kind  as  to  his  intended  retirement.    We  give  it  in  full : 

1  The  piecisB  date  of  Lundy's  visit  to  Bsnnington  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, nor  is  it  of  conseqaenee ;  but  that  given  in  Lnndy'a  Life  (Novem- 
ijer,  1838)  is  dearly  wrong,  and  the  volume  is  generally  untrustworliy  as  to 
dates.  So  Ear  as  can  be  judged  from  Lundy's  letters  in  the  Jawnud  of  the 
rimes,  and  from  other  evidenee,  the  visit  was  probably  made  early  in  1829. 
The  publication  of  lie  Geaivs  was  suspended,  with  the  issne  of  January  3, 
1839,  for  eight  mouths. 
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"  Hereafter  the  editorial  charge  oC  this  paper  will  devolve  on. 
another  person.  I  am  invited  to  occupy  a  broader  field,  and 
to  engage  in  a  higher  enterprise :  that  field  embraces  the  'whole 
eountry— that  enterprise  is  in  behalf  of  the  slave  population, 

"  To  my  apprehension,  the  subject  of  slavery  involves  inter- 
ests of  greater  moment  to  our  ■welfare  as  a  republic,  and 
demands  a  more  prudent  and  minute  investigation,  than  any 
other  which  has  come  before  the  American  people  since  the 
Revolutionary  strn^le— than  all  others  -which  now  occupy 
their  attention.  No  body  of  men,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
deserve  their  charities,  and  prayers,  and  united  assistance,  so 
much  as  the  slaves  of  this  country ;  and  yet  they  are  almost 
entirely  neglected.  It  is  true,  many  a  cheek  bums  with  shame 
in  view  of  onr  national  inconsistency,  and  many  a  heart  bleeds 
for  the  miserable  African ;  it  is  true,  examples  of  disinterested 
benevolence  and  individual  sacrifices  are  numeiroiis,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southern  States ;  but  no  systematic,  vigorous  and 
successful  measures  have  been  made  to  overthrow  this  fabric  of 
oppression.  I  trust  in  God  that  I  may  be  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  brealdng  at  least  one  chain,  and  restoring  one  captive 
to  liberty :  it  will  amply  repay  a  hfe  of  severe  toil. 

"It  has  been  my  aim  to  make  the  Journal  of  the  Times 
actively  philanthropic  and  uniformly  virtuous ;  neither  to 
lessen  its  dignity  by  vain  trifling  and  coarse  witticism,  nor  to 
impair  its  interest  by  a  needless  austerity  of  tone  and  blind 
inaptitude  of  matter ;  but  rather  to  judiciously  blend  innocent 
amusement  with  excellent  instruction.  I  have  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  motto  which  is  superior  to  the  prevailing  errors 
and  mischievous  maxims  of  the  age.  Reason  has  Pkevailed 
WITH  ME  MOEE  THAN  POPTJLAE  OPINION.  In  portraying  the 
criminality  and  disastrous  tendency  of  War— in  espoai^  the 
complicated  evils  of  Intemperance,  and  advocating  the  prin- 
ciple of  entire  abstinence —in  denying  the  ji^ice  and  lawful- 
ness of  Slavery — in  defending  the  Sabbath  from  a  violation  hy 
law — the  weight  of  public  sentiment  has  been  against  me. 
This  nation  is  not  eminently  pacific  in  its  principles — the 
recent  triumph  of  the  sword  over  the  pen  gives  clear  demon- 
stration of  this  fact.  It  is  not  sober  in  its  habits — and  proofs 
are  multiplied  all  over  the  land,  in  every  city,  town  and  village, 
in  every  accidental  gathering  of  lai^e  bodies  of  men  together, 
and  in  almost  every  family.  It  is  not  willing  to  abandon  its 
traffic  in  human  flesh— or  the  foul  blemish  upon  its  reputation 
would  no  longer  remain, — an  immenee  shadow  covering  the 
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simlightof  our  feme.  It  is  not  virtuous  in  its  practices — or 
the  Sabbath  would  be  respected  by  its  ofBeers  and  represen- 
tatives. 

"  I  look  upon  the  station  of  an  editor  as  a  proud  and  respon- 
sible one.  It  should  never  be  filled  by  a  political  adventurer 
or  a  loose  moralist.  It  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  h^h- 
est  and  most  g:iff«d  man  among  us.  For  many  years,  indeed, 
its  reputation  has  been  sullied  by  the  conduct,  character,  and 
principles  of  maoy  who  have  aspired  to  flU  it ;  but  a  new  race 
of  editors,  with  better  qualifications  and  nobler  views,  are 
entering  the  ranks.  The  rapid  growth  of  public  intelligence 
demands  a  corresponding  improvement  of  the  press.  An  idle 
or  lethar^c  conductor  of  a  newspaper  is  a  dead  weight  upon 
community.  Men  of  industry  are  wanted,  who  will  sustain 
every  moral  enterprise,  and  diffuse  a  healthful  influence  fer 
and  wide,  and  fearlessly  maintain  the  troth. 

"  The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  without  a  sub- 
scriber or  the  previous  circulation  of  any  prospectus.  It  has 
now  completed  six  months  of  its  existence.  Its  patronage  is 
very  respectable,  and  accessions  to  the  subseription  list  are 
made  weekly.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults  or  merits, 
no  pains  will  hereafter  be  spared  to  mate  it  worthy  of  a  wide 
oiroulatioD.  I  recommend  its  industrious  and  enterprising  pro- 
prietor to  the  sabstantial  encouragement  of  a  generous  people.^ 

"My  task  is  done.  In  all  my  efEorts,  I  have  sought  the 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  good.  Wiiether  it  has  been  won 
or  lost,  my  conscience  is  satisfied. 

"  Wm.  IiIiQYD  GAEEiaON." 

The  last  act  of  the  retiring  editor  was  to  commend  to 
his  readers  the  speech  made  by  Henry  Clay  at  a  dinner 
given  h^iyi  in  Washington  on  the  termination  of  his 
service  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  had  reflected 
severely  on  the  incoming  President.  "Henry  Clay,"  he 
declared,  "  at  this  moment  stands  on  a  higher  eminence 
than  he  ever  before  occupied.  His  attitude  is  sublime — 
his  front  undaunted — his  spirit  unsubdued.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  his  noble  speech  without  mingled  emo- 
tions of  pride,  indignation,  reverence,  and  delight."  And 
he  thereupon  proceeded  to  nominate  him  as  a  candidate 
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for  the  next  Presidential  term,   saying,   "We  believe     i 
nothing  but  death  can  prevent  his  election." 

The  Gazette  was  of  course  exultant  over  the  departure 
of  the  rival  editor,  and  the  labors  of  "  My  Lloyd  Garri- 
son "  were  reviewed  in  a  satirical  communication  signed 
"  A  Yankee."  ^  "  Lest  unworthy  motives  should  be  at- 
tributed to  us,"  said  the  writer,  "  we  think  proper  to  de- 
clare beforehand  our  high  admiration  of  Ms  talents,  and 
entire  confidence  in  hJs  integrity  and  patriotism."  And 
then  follovped  this  bit  of  description : 

"  My  Lloyd  is  a  young  man,  and  aa  immigrant  from  the  f 
'  Bay  State.'  A  pair  of  silver-mounted  spectacles  ride  elegantly 
across  his  nose,  and  his  figure  and  appearance  are  not  unlike 
that  of  a  dandy.  He  is,  withal,  a  great  egotist,  and,  when  talk- 
ing of  himself,  displays  the  pert  loquacity  of  a  blue- jay.  .  .  . 
In  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  My  Lloyd  labors  under  a 
strange  delusion,  insomuch  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
abohsh  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  reform  the  judi- 
ciary and  mUida  of  the  State,  and  last,  though  not  least,  to  im- 
part the  graces  of  a  Boston  dandy  to  the  unpolished  natives  of 
our  happy  State." 

These  parting  gibes  elicited  no  more  attention  from 
their  subject  than  had  others  which  appeared  earlier, 
accusing  him  of  coming  to  breed  strife  in  Bennington, 
and  styling  him  "Lloyd  Garrulous";  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  close  up  his  affairs  he  started  for  Boston.^ 

Arrived  there  (in  April,  1829),  he  again  went  to  Mr. 
Collier's  boarding-house  to  remain  awhile,  Lundy  having 
meanwhile  gone  to  Hayti  with  twelve  emancipated  slaves 
from  Maryland,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  trans- 
portation to  and  settlement  in  that  country. 

1  It  was  written  by  John  S.  Robineou,  who  beeame  Governor  of  Vermont 
in  1353, — the  oulj  Democratic  Governor  the  State  ever  had. 

2  Tlie  rente  in  those  days  was  hy  stage  to  Brattleboro",  thence  down  the 
Connecticut  valley  to  Greenfield,  and  thenee  by  way  of  Worcester  to 
Boston;  and  the  journey  on  this  occasion  was  an  nnusnally  severe  and 
difficult  one,  owing  to  the  deep  drifts  which  still  remained  from,  a  tremen- 
dous snow-storm  that  had  covered  all  New  Bi^land  and  the  Middle  States 
several  leet  deep  the  previous  month.  The  Htage  ride  to  Brattleboro'  occu- 
pied the  first  day,  and  the  horses  broke  through  the  snow  and  fell  80  many 
times  that  they  became  terrified  and  eshausted. 
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Chap,  V,  The  Philanthropist  was  now  edited,  and  ably  edited,  by 
i82B^,  WUiiam  Goodell  {who  had  removed  from  Providence  to 
Boston  in  order  to  merge  his  InmsUgator  with  it),  and  was 
printed  by  James  Brown  Terrinton.^  Mr.  Goodell  had 
become  thoroughly  aroused  on  the  slavery  question,  and 
he  and  Mr.  Garrison  took  many  a  walk  together  on 
Boston  Common,  diseussing  anti-slavery  projects.  They 
also  caUed  upon  a  number  of  prominent  ministers  to 
secure  their  cooperation  in  the  cause,  and  were  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  of  important  assistance  from  them.^ 
In  June,  Mr.  Garrison  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Congregational  societies  of  the  city  to  deliver  a  Fourth 
of  July  address  at  Park-Street  Church,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  and  announced  as  his  theme, 
"  Dangers  to  the  Nation."  Ten  days  before  the  Fourth  a 
malicious  attempt  to  annoy  and  embarrass  him  was  made, 
which  he  described  in  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Newburyport : 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Jacob  Morton-^ 

Boston,  Saturday,  June  27, 1829. 
{iSSsUtipos-      Mr  Dear  Jacob:  1  am  very  reluetently  obliged  to  solicit  a 
Thos°Mack,   favor  of  you,  whieh,  if  granted,  shall  be  cancelled  in  a  few 
Boston.        weeks. 

On  Wednesday,  the  clerk  of  a  militia  company,  (a  poor, 
worthless  scamp,)  presented  a  biQ  of  $4,  for  failure  of  appear- 
ance on  May  mtisiter,  and  at  the  choice  of  officers.  The  fact 
is,  I  had  been  in  the  city  but  a,  fortnight,  from  my  Vermont 
residence,  when  the  notijieation  came ;  and,  as  I  expected  to 
leave  in  a  very  short  time,  I  neglected  to  get  a  certificate  of  my 
incapacity  to  train  on  account  of  short-sightedness.    Moreover, 

1  Afterwards  (1841-1865)  the  printer  of  the  iifteradw. 

2  See  Fourtli  Annnal  Report  Mass.  A.  S.  Society,  1836,  p.  57,  and  Goodell's 
'Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery,'  p.  401.  The  Philanthrepist  and  Invfstigator 
■was  temporarily  suspended  at  the  end  of  August,  1829,  for  want  of  ftmda. 
Two  months  iBter  its  puMioalion  was  reanmed,  the  Senius  of  Temp^OHCS 
having  been  united  with  it,  and  in  July  of  the  follomng  year  it  was  re- 
moved to  New  York  ;  but  after  a  time  Mr.  Qoodell  was  compelled  to  relin- 
qnish  the  pubiioation,  owing  to  inadequate  support, 

»  Mr.  Horton  had  married  Mr.  Garrison's  old  friend  and  playmate,  Har- 
riet Famham. 
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though  I  have  been  repeatedly  warned  since  I  first  camo  to  the     i 
dty  in  1826,  yet  never,  until  now,  have  I  been  called  upon  to 
pay  a  fine,  or  to  give  any  reasons  for  my  aon-appearanee;  and 
I  therefore  concluded  that  I  should  again  be  let  alone. 

I  told  the  fellow  the  eirciuastanees  of  the  ease  —  that  1  had 
never  trained  —  that  my  sight  had  always  excused  me  —  and 
that,  in  tine,  I  should  not  pay  his  bill.  Hb  wished  me  a  "  good 
morning-,"  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  sent  a  writ  by  the  hands 
of  a  constable,  chai^ng  me  to  appear  at  the  Police  Court 
on  the  4th  of  July,  and  shew  cause  why  I  refused  to  pay  the 
fl.ne  !  Of  course,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  "  shell  out,"  or 
to  fee  a  lawyer  to  get  me  clear,  which  would  be  no  saving  in 
expense. 

The  writ  and  fine  will  be  $5  or  $8.  I- have  not  a  farthing  by 
me,  and  I  shall  need  a  trifle  for  the  4th.  Can  you  make  it 
convenient  to  loan  me  $8,  for  two  or  three  weeks  t  I  am 
pained  to  mate  this  request,  but  my  present  dilemma  is 
unpleasant.'- 

My  address,  for  the  Fourth,  is  almost  completed ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  tolerably  well  satisfied  wiih  the  composition.  The 
deUvery  will  occupy  me,  probably,  a  little  over  an  hour  —  too 
long,  to  be  sure,  for  the  patience  of  the  audience,  but  not  for 
the  subject.  I  cannot  condense  it.  Its  complexion  is  sombre, 
and  its  animadversions  severe,  I  think  it  wiU  offend  some, 
though  not  reasonably.  The  assembly  bids  fair  to  be  over- 
whelming. My  very  knees  knock  together  at  the  thought  of 
speaking  before  so  large  a  concourse.  What,  then,  -will  be  my 
feelings  in  the  pulpit  ? 

The  pubhc  expectation,  I  find,  is  great.  I  am  certain  it 
win  be  disappointed ;  but  I  shall  do  my  best.  You  shall  know 
the  result. 

Eev.  Mr.  Pierpont  honored  me  with  a  viat  a  iew  days  since. 
He  is  an  accomplished  man,  and  his  friendship  worth  cultivat- 
ing. He  has  promised  to  give  [me]  an  original  ode  for  that 
day ;  and  says  he  shall  take  a  seat  m  some  comer  of  Park- 

IMr.  Garriaon  (dao  gave  an  account  of  thia  eipericnoe  in.  tie  6eni«3  of 
Unimraal  MmamipaiioR  of  Sept.  16, 1829  |p  14)  with  the  following  declara- 
tion of  principlea  r  "I  am  not  professedly  a  Qaalker,  but  I hearljly,  entirely 
and  practically  embrace  the  doctrine  of  non-resiatanoe,  and  am  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  all  military  esMi)itions.  I  now  solemnly  declare  that  I 
will  never  obey  any  order  to  bear  anas,  but  rather  cheerfully  suffer  im- 
priaomnent  and  perseeuiion.  What  is  the  design  of  militia  mustera !  To 
make  men  skUful  murderers.  I  cannot  consent  to  become  a  pupil  in  this 
sanguinary  school " 
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Chap.  V.     street  Church  to  hear  the  address— a  thing  that  he  has  not  done 
iSaS^^ag.      ^^'  °'^J  years. 

I  expect  to  get  a  journeyman's  berth  immediately  aff«r  the 
4th ;  but,  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  take  the  sta^  for  Newburyport, 
and  dig  on  at  the  case  for  Mr.  AJlen.  I  am  somewhat  in  a 
hobble,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  must  work  like  a 
tiger.  My  fingers  have  not  lost  their  nimbleness,  and  my  pride 
I  have  sent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

By  answering  this  on  Tuesday,  by  the  driver,  you  will  confer 
another  obligation  on 

Yours,  with  much  afEection, 

Wm.  Lloyd  Gaeeison. 

^Direct  to  me  at  No.  30,  Federal-st.,  Boston. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  desired  loan  was  promptly 
made,  for  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  4,  Mr. 
Garrison  rose  to  address  an  audience  which  filled  Park- 
Street  Church  and  included  Whittier,  Goodell,  and  John 
Pierpont,  whose  spirited  hymn  ("With  thy  pure  dews 
and  rains")  was  ready  for  the  occasion.    It  was  sung  now 
under  the  direction  of  Lowell  Mason ;   and  was  heard 
Aji.  79S  in    afterwards  at  many  an  anti-slavery  meeting  during  the 
Cia^'j     thirty  years'  conflict,  besides  being  included  in  some 
"^^J^   church  hymnals,  in  which  the  following  stinging  verses 
DevoHea.     m^gj  h&ve  made  it  especially  serviceable  and  effective : 

"Hearest  thon,  0  God,  those  chains. 
Clanking  on  Freedom's  plains, 

By  Christians  wrought! 
Them  who  those  chains  have  worn. 
Christians  from  home  have  torn, 
Christians  have  hither  borne,  , 

Christians  have  bought ! 

"  Cast  down,  great  God,  the  fanes 
That,  to  unhallowed  gains, 

Round  us  have  risen— 
Temples  whose  priesthood  pore 
Moses  and  Jesus  o'er. 
Then  bolt  the  black  man's  door. 

The  poor  man's  prison ! " 
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Mr,  Garrison's  Address,  which  must  have  occupied  chap.  v. 
considerably  more  than  an  hour  in  delivery,  was  sub-  isas^, 
sequently  printed  in  the  N'afional  Fhilanihroptst  mid 
Investigator  of  July  22  and  29,  and  has  thus  been  pre- 
served to  show  the  fulness  and  maturity  of  the  orator's 
powers  in  this,  Ms  twenty-fourth  year,  and  his  thorough 
moral  and  intellectual  equipment  for  the  warfare  upon 
which  he  now  deliberately  entered.  Its  importance  in 
this  view  must  justify  the  considerable  extra-cts  from  it 
which  are  here  given,  beginning  with  his  opening  sen- 
tences : 

"  It  is  natural  that  the  return  of  a  day  which  established  the  a'hi  Phi- 
liberties  of  a  brave  jwople  should  be  hailed  by  them  -with  more  J^^'*^^^. 
than  ordinary  joy;  and  it  is  their  duty  as  Christians  and  pa-  gator,  July 
triots  to  celebrate  it  with  agnal  tokens  of  thanksgiving.  ^hecUpas 

"  Fifty-three  years  ago,  the  Fourth  of  Jnly  was  a  proud  day      from  the 
for  our  country.    It  clearly  and  aeeurately  deimed  the  rights  of     iC  '/^q 
manj  it  made  no  vulgar  alterations  in  the  eatabUshed  usages  of    /A  44-5i- 
society ;  it  presented  a  revelation  adapted  to  the  eommon  sense 
of  mahkind;  it  vindicated  the  omnipotence  of  public  opnuon 
over  the  maehiuery  o£  kingly  government ;  it  shook,  as  with 
the  voice  of  a  great  earthquake,  thrones  which  were  seemingly 
propped  up  with  Atlantean  pillars;  it  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
heart  of  the  world,  which  yet  thrills  to  its  extremities." 

The  orator  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  national  jubilee,  from  an  occasion  distinguished 
for  rationality  of  feeling  and  purity  of  purpose  to  a  day 
marked  by  reckless  and  profligate  behavior,  vain  boast- 
ing, and  the  foolish  assumption  that  no  dangers  could 
ever  assail  or  threaten  the  republic.  To  him  the  preva- 
lence of  infidelity,  the  compulsory  desecration  of  the 
"  holy  Sabbath,"  the  ravages  of  intemperance,  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  press,  the  corruptness  of  party  polities,  were 
all  sources  of  danger  and  causes  for  alarm;  and  he 
briefly  considered  them  before  be  took  up  slavery,  the 
main  theme  of  his  discourse.  His  words  relating  to 
political  corruption  are  neither  trite  nor  inapt  now: 

"  I  speak  not  as  a  partisan  or  an  opponent  of  any  man  or 
when  I  say,  that  our  pohtics  are  rotten  to  the  core. 
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We  toast  of  our  freedom,  who  go  sliackled  to  the  polls,  year 
after  year,  by  tens,  and  himdreds,  and  thousands !  We  talk  of 
free  agency,  who  are  the  veriest  machines  —  the  merest  autom- 
ata —  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  jugglers !  We  prate  of 
integrity,  and  virtue,  and  independence,  who  sell  our  birth- 
right for  ofQee,  and  who,  nine  times  in  ten,  do  not  get  Esau's 
bai^aJn — no,  not  even  a  mesa  of  pottage !  Is  it  republicanism 
to  say,  that  the  majority  can  do  no  wrong  f  Then  I  am  not  a 
republican.  Is  it  aristocracy  to  say,  that  the  people  some- 
times shamefully  abuse  their  high  trust  ?  Then  I  am  an  aristo- 
crat. It  is  not  the  appreciation,  but  the  abuse  of  liberty,  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  polls,  or  to  Tisit  them,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  form,  without  carefully  investigating  the  nierits  of 
candidates.  The  repuhhc  does  not  bear  a  charmed  hf e :  our 
prescriptions  administered  through  the  medium  of  the  ballot- 
box— the  mouth  of  the  political  body — may  kill  or  cure, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  our  wisdom  in 
applying  the  remedy.  It  is  possible  that  a  people  may  bear 
the  title  of  freemen  who  execute  the  work  of  slaves.  To  the 
dullest  observers  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  we  are  rapidly  approximating  to  this  condition,     ,     ,     . 

"  But  there  is  another  evil,  which,  if  we  had  to  contend 
i^ainst  nothing  else,  should  make  us  quake  for  the  issae.  It  is 
a  gangrene  preying  upon  our  vitals — an  earthquake  rumbling' 
under  our  feet — a  mine  accumulating  materials  for  a  national 
catastrophe.  It  should  make  this  a  day  of  fastii^  and  prayer, 
not  of  boisterous  merriment  and  idle  pt^eantry  — a  day  of 
great  lamentation,  not  of  congratulatory  joy.  It  should  spike 
every  cannon,  and  haul  down  every  banner.  Our  garb  should 
be  sackcloth — ^our  heads  bowedinthe  dust— our  supphcationa, 
for  the  pardon  and  assistance  of  Heaven. 

"  Last  week  this  city  was  made  breathless  by  a  trial  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  The  court  chamber  was  inundated  for 
hours,  day  after  day,  with  a  dense  and  living  tide  which  swept 
along  hke  the  rush  of  a  mountain  torrent.  Tiers  of  human 
bodies  were  piled  up  to  the  walls,  with  almost  miraculous  con- 
densation and  ingenuity.  It  seemed  as  if  men  abhorred  a 
vacuum  equally  with  Nature :  they  would  suspend  themselves, 
as  it  were,  by  a  nail,  and  stand  upon  air  with  the  aid  of  a  peg. 
Although  it  was  a  barren,  ineloquent  subject,  and  the  crowd 
iaunense,  there  was  no  perceptible  want  of  interest— no  evi- 
dence of  impatience.  The  cause  was  important,  involving  the 
reputation  of  a  distinguished  citizen.     There  was  a  struggle  for 
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mastery  between  two  giants  — a  test  of  strength  in  tossing     i 
mountains  of  law.    The  excitement  was  natural. "^ 

"  I  stand  ap  here  in  a  more  solemn  court,  to  assist  in  a  far 
greater  cause  ;  not  to  impeach  the  character  of  one  man,  hut  of 
a  whole  people ;  not  to  recover  the  sum.  of  a  hundred  thousaad 
dollars,  but  to  obtain  the  hberation  of  two  milhons  of  wretohed, 
degraded  beings,  who  are  pining  in  hopeless  bondage  —  over 
whose  sufferings  scarcely  an  eye  weeps,  or  a  heart  melts,  or  a 
tongue  pleads  either  to  God  or  man.  I  regret  that  a  better  ad- 
vocate had  not  been  found,  to  enchain  your  attention  and  to 
warm  your  blood.  Whatever  fallacy,  however,  may  appear  in 
the  argument,  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  indictment;  what  the 
speaker  lacks,  the  cause  will  supply, 

"  Sirs,  I  am  not  come  to  tell  you  that  slavery  is  a  curse,  de- 
basing in  its  effect,  cruel  in  its  operation,  fatal  in  its  continu- 
ance. The  day  and  the  occasion  require  no  such  revelation,  I 
do  not  claim  the  discovery  as  my  own,  that '  all  m,en  are  bom 
equal,'  and  that  among  their  inaHenable  rights  are '  life,  hberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  Were  I  addressing  any  other 
than  a  free  and  Christian  assembly,  the  enforcement  of  this 
truth  might  be  pertinent.  Neither  do  I  intend  to  analyze  the 
horrors  of  slavery  for  your  inspection,  nor  to  freeze  your  blood 
with  authentic  recitals  of  savage  cruelty.  Nor  will  time  allow 
me  to  explore  even  a  furlong  of  that  immense  wilderness  of 
suffering  which  remains  unsubdued  in  our  land.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  existence  of  these  evils  is  acknowledged,  if  not 
rightly  understood.  My  object  is  to  define  and  enforce  our  duty, 
as  Christians  and  Philanthropists, 

"  On  a  subject  so  exhaustless,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the 
moiety  of  an  address,  to  unfold  all  the  facta  whieh  are  necessary 
to  its  full  development.  In  view  of  it,  my  heart  swells  up  Hke 
a  living  fountain,  which  time  cannot  exhaust,  for  it  is  perpetual. 
Let  this  be  considered  as  the  pref  aoe  of  &  noble  work,  which 
your  inventive  sympathies  must  elaborate  and  complete. 

"I  assume  as  distinct  and  defensible  propositions, 

"  I.  That  the  slaves  of  this  country,  whether  we  consider 
their  moral,  intellectual  or  social  condition,  are  preeminently 
entitled  to  the  prayers,  and  sympathies,  and  charities,  of  the 

1  The  CEise  was  that  of  Farauin,  Eseoutoc  ot  Tuttle  Hubbard,  vs.  Brooks, 
and  was  heard  in  the  Mass.  Snpreme  Court.  The  "two  giants  "  in.  oppoai- 
tion  were  William  Wirt,  ei-Attomey-General  of  the  United  States,  and 
Daniel  Webster.  Wirt's  eloquence  raade  a  great  impression.  (Bostou 
!rmvelUr,  June  33,  30,  1829 ;  OolumWoa  Centinel,  June  27. ) 
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American  people ;  and  their  claims  for  redress  are  as  strong  as 
those  of  any  Americans  eould  he  in  a  similar  condition. 

"  II.  That,  as  the  free  States  — by  which  I  mean  non-slave- 
holding  Slates — are  constitutionally  involved  in  the  gmlt  of 
slavery,  by  adhering  to  a  national  compact  that  sanctions  it ; 
and  in  the  danger,  by  Habllity  to  be  caDed  upon  for  aid  in  ca'ie 
of  insurreotion ;  they  have  the  right  to  remonstrate  against  its 
continuanoe,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  assist  in  its  overthrow. 

"III.  That  no  justjficative  plea  for  the  perpetuity  of  slavery 
can  be  found  in  the  condition  of  its  victims;  and  no  btarier 
against  our  righteous  interference,  in  the  laws  which  authorize 
the  buying,  seUing  and  possessing  of  slaves,  nor  in  the  hazard 
of  a  coUiaion  with,  slaveholders. 

"IV.  That  education  and  freedom  will  elevato  our  colored 
population  to  a  rank  with  the  white — making  them  useful, 
intolligent  and  peaceable  citizens. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  nation  primarily  to  adroinister  rehef  to  its  own 
necessities,  to  cure  its  own  maladies,  to  instruct  its  own  chil- 
dren, and  to  watch  over  its  own  interests.  He  is  '  worse  than 
an  infidel '  who  neglects  his  own  household,  and  squanders  his 
earnings  upon  strangers  ;  and  the  policy  of  that  nation  is  un- 
wise which  seeks  to  proselyte  other  porin.ons  of  the  globe  at  the 
expense  of  ita  safety  and  happiness.  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood. My  benevolence  is  neither  contracted  nor  selfish.  I 
pity  that  man  whose  heart  is  not  larger  than  a  whole  continent. 
I  despise  the  httieness  of  that  patriotism  which  blusters  only 
for  its  own  rights,  and,  stretched  to  its  utmost  dimensions, 
scarcely  covers  its  native  territory ;  which  adopts  as  its  creed 
the  right  to  act  independently,  even  to  the  vei^  of  licentious- 
ness, without  restraint,  and  to  tyrannize  wherever  it  can  with 
impunity.  This  sort  of  patriotism  is  common.  I  suspect  the 
reality,  and  deny  the  productiveness,  of  that  piety  which  con- 
fines ita  operations  to  a  particular  spot— if  that  spot  be  less 
than  the  whole  earth ;  nor  scoops  out,  in  every  direction,  new 
channels  for  the  waters  of  life.  Christian  charity,  while  it 
'begins  at  home,'  goes  abroad  in  search  of  misery.  It  is  as 
copious  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  It  does  not,  like  the  Nile,  make 
a  partial  inundation,  and  then  withdraw;  but  it  perpetually 
overflows,  and  fertilizes  every  barren  spot.  It  is  restrieted  only 
hy  the  exact  number  of  God's  sufEering  creatures.  But  I  mean 
to  say,  that,  whUe  we  are  aiding  and  instructing  foreigners,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  our  own  degraded  countrymen ;  that  neither 
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duty  nor  honesty  requires  us  to  defraud  ourselves  that  we  may     i 
enrich  others. 

"  The  condition  of  the  slaves,  in  a  religious  point  o£  view,  is 
deplorable,  entitling  them  to  a  higher  consideration,  ou  our 
part,  than  any  other  race  ;  higher  than  the  Turks  or  Chinese, 
for  they  have  the  privileges  of  instruction ;  higher  than  the 
Pagans,  for  they  are  not  dwellers  in  a  gospel  land ;  higher  than 
our  red  men  of  the  forest,  for  we  do  not  bind  them  with  gyves, 
nor  treat  them  as  chattels. 

"  And  here  let  me  ask,  What  has  Christianity  done,  by  direct 
effort,  for  our  slave  population  ?  Comparatively  nothing.  She 
has  esplored  tlie  isles  of  the  ocean  for  objects  of  commiseration ; 
but,  amazing  stupidity!  she  can  gaze  without  em.otion  on  a 
multitude  of  miserable  beings  at  home,  large  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  nation  of  freemen,  whom  tyranny  has  heathenized  by 
law.  In  her  pubHe  services  they  are  seldom  remembered,  and 
in  her  private  donations  they  are  forgotten.  Prom  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  her  charitable  societies  form  golden 
links  of  benevolence,  and  scatter  their  contributionB  like  rain- 
drops over  a  parched  heath ;  but  they  bring  no  sustenance  to 
the  perishing  slave.  The  blood  of  souls  is  upon  her  garments, 
yet  she  heeds  not  the  stain.  The  elankings  of  the  prisoner's 
chains  strike  upon  her  ear,  but  they  cannot  penetrate  her  heart. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  claims  of  the  slaves  for  redress  aare  as 
strong  as  those  of  any  Americans  could  be,  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion. Does  any  man  deny  the  position  ?  The  proof,  then,  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  colored 
population  were  born  on  our  soil,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  American  citizens.  This  is  their  country 
by  birth,  not  by  adoption.  Their  children  possess  the  same  in- 
herent and  anahenable  rights  as  ours,  and  it  is  a  crime  of  tlie 
blackest  dye  to  load  them  with  fetters. 

*'  Every  Fourth  of  Jtdy,  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
produced,  with  a  sublime  indignation,  to  set  forth  the  tyranny 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  But  what  a  pitiful  detail  of  grievances  does  this  docu- 
ment present,  in  comparison  with  the  wrongs  which  our  slaves 
endure !  In  the  one  case,  it  is  hardly  the  plucking  of  a  hair 
from  the  head ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  crushing  of  a  hve  body  on 
the  wheel — the  stings  of  the  wasp  contrasted  with  the  tortures 
of  the  Inquisition.  Before  God,  I  must  say,  that  such  a  glaring 
contradiction  as  exists  between  our  creed  and  practice  the 
annals  of  sis  thousand  years  cannot  parallel.    In  view  of  it,  I 
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Chap.  V.  am  ashamed  of  my  country.  lam  sickof  0llrImIneaIlmgdecIa- 
3  T  niation  iu  praise  of  liberty  and  equality ;  of  our  hypocritical  cant 
about  the  unaUenable  rights  of  man.  I  could  not,  for  my  right 
hand,  stand  up  before  a  European  assembly,  and  exult  that  I 
am  an  American  citizen,  and  denounce  the  usurpations  oi  a 
kingly  government  as  wicked  and  iingust ;  or,  should  I  make 
the  attempt,  the  reoolleclion  of  my  country's  barbarity  and  des- 
potism "woidd  blister  niy  lips,  and  cover  my  cheeks  with  bomiug 
blashes  of  shame. 

"  Will  this  be  termed  a  rhetorical  flourish  ?  Will  any  man 
coldly  accuse  me  of  intemperate  zeal  1  I  will  l>orrow,  then,  a 
ray  of  humanity  from  one  of  the  brightest  stars  iu  our  Ame- 
rican galasy,  whose  light  will  gather  new  effulgence  to  the  end 
of  time.  '  This,  sirs,  is  a  cause  that  would  be  dishonored  and 
betrayed  if  I  contented  myself  with  appealing  only  to  the  un- 
derstanding. It  is  too  cold,  and  its  processes  are  too  slow  for 
the  occasion.  I  desire  to  thank  God  that,  since  he  has  given  me 
an  intellect  so  faUihle,  he  has  impressed  upon  me  an  instinct 
that  is  sure.  On  a  question  of  shame  and  honor— hberty  and 
oppression — reasoning  is  sometimes  useless,  and  worse.  I  feel 
the  decision  in  my  pulse ;  if  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  brain, 
it  kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart.'  .  .  . 
Nat.Philan.  "  I  come  to  niy  second  proposition  :  —  the  right  of  the  free 
gator  July  States  to  remonstrate  against  the  oontinuanee,  and  to  assist  in 
29,  1829.      the  overthrow  of  slavery, 

"  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  dehcate  subject,  surrounded  with 
many  formidable  difficulties.  But  if  delay  only  adds  to  its  in- 
tricacy, wherefore  shnn  an  immediate  investigation  ?  I  know 
that  we,  of  the  North,  affectedly  beheve  that  we  have  no  local 
interest  in  the  removal  of  this  great  ovU ;  that  the  slave  States 
can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  any  proffered  assistance, 
on  our  part,  would  be  rejected  as  impertinent,  dictatorial  or 
meddlesome  ;  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  lift  up  even  a  note 
of  remonstrance.  But  I  believe  that  these  opinions  are  crude, 
preposterous,  dishonorable,  iinjust.  Sirs,  this  is  a  business  in 
which,  as  members  of  one  great  family,  we  have  a  common  in- 
terest; but  we  take  no  responsibihty,  either  individually  or 
collectively.  0«r  hearts  are  cold — our  blood  stagnates  in  our 
veins.  We  act,  in  relation  to  the  slaves,  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing lower  than  the  brutes  that  perish. 

"  On  this  question,  I  ask  no  support  from  tlie  injunction  of 
Holy  Writ,  which  says :  — '  therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  yoa,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  :  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.'    I  throw  aside  the  common 
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dictates  of  liuniaiiity.  I  assert  the  right  of  the  free  States  to  i 
demand  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  because,  by  its  continu- 
anoe,  they  participate  in  the  guilt  thereof,  and  are  threatened 
with  ultimate  destruction ;  because  they  are  bound  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  without  reference  to 
territorial  divisions ;  beeause  their  white  population  is  nearly 
double  tbat  of  the  slave  States,  and  the  voice  of  tliis  overwhelm- 
ing majority  should  be  potential ;  because  they  are  now  deprived 
of  their  just  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation ;  because  it 
is  absurd  and  an ti -republican  to  suffer  property  to  be  repre- 
sented as  men,  and  vice  versa?-  Because  it  gives  the  South  an 
unjust  ascendancy  over  other  portions  of  territory,  and  a  power 
which  may  be  perverted  on  every  occasion.    .     .     . 

"  Now  I  say  that,  on  the  broad  system  of  equal  rights,  this 
monstrous  inequality  should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  If  it 
cannot  be  speedily  put  down — not  by  force,  but  by  fair  per- 
suasion ;  if  we  are  always  to  remain  shackled  by  unjust  Con- 
Btitutiona!  provisions,  when  the  emergency  that  imposed  them 
has  long  since  passed  away;  if  wo  must  share  in  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  destroying  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  as  fheprice  of 
owr  Union;  if  the  slave  Slates  will  haughtily  spm'n  our  assist- 
ance, and  refuse  to  consult  the  general  welfare  ;  then  the  fault 
is  not  ours  if  a  separation  eventually  take  plaee.     .     .     . 

"It  may  be  objected,  that  the  laws  of  the  slave  States  form 
insurmountable  barriers  to  any  interference  on  our  part. 

"Answer.  I  grant  that  we  have  not  the  right,  and  I  trust 
not  the  disposition,  to  use  coercive  measures.  But  do  these 
laws  hinder  our  prayers,  or  obstruct  the  flow  of  our  sympathies? 
Cannot  our  charities  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and 
perhaps  break  his  fetters  ?  Can  we  not  operate  upon  pubUo 
sentiment,  (the  lever  that  can  move  the  moral  world,)  by  way 
of  remonstrance,  advice,  or  entreaty  1  Is  Christianity  so  pow- 
erful that  she  can  tame  the  red  men  of  our  forests,  and  abolish 
the  Burman  caste,  and  overthrow  the  gods  of  Paganism,  and 
Uberate  lands  over  which  the  darkness  of  Superstition  has  lain 
for  ages ;  and  yet  so  weak,  in  her  own  dweHiug-place,  that  she 
can  make  no  impression  upon  her  civil  code?  Can  she  contend 
successfully  with  cannibals,  and  yet  be  conquered  by  her  own 
children  ? 

"  Suppose  that,  by  a  miracle,  the  slaves  should  suddenly 
become  white.  Woidd  you  shut  your  eyes  upon  their  sufEer- 
ings,  and  calmly  talk  of  Constitutdonal  limitations  ?    No  ;  yom- 

IBy  the  thrae-ftfths  representation  clause  of  the  Federal  Constltutdon, 
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voioe  would  peal  in  the  ears  of  the  taskmasters  like  deep 
thunder ;  you  would  carry  the  Constitution  by  force,  if  it  could 
not  be  taken  by  treaty  ;  patriotic  assemblies  would  congregate 
at  the  comers  of  every  street ;  the  old  Cradle  of  Liberty  would 
roefc  to  a  deeper  tone  than  ever  echoed  therein  at  British 
agression ;  the  pulpit  would  acquire  new  and  unusual  elo- 
quence from  our  holy  religion.  The  argument,  that  these  white 
slaves  are  degraded,  would  not  then  obtain.  You  would  say, 
it  is  enough  that  they  are  white,  and  in  bondage,  and  they 
ought  immediately  to  be  set  free.  You  would  multiply  your 
schools  of  instruction,  and  your  temples  of  worship,  and  rely 
on  them  for  security.     .    .    . 

"  But  the  plea  is  prevalent,  that  any  interference  by  the  free 
States,  however  benevolent  or  cautious  it  might  be,  would  only 
irritate  and  inflame  the  jealousies  of  the  South,  and  retard  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  If  any  man  beheves  that  slavery  can 
be  abolished  without  a  struggle  with  the  worst  passions  of 
himian  nature,  quietly,  harmoniously,  he  cherishes  a  delusion. 
It  can  never  be  done,  unless  the  age  of  miracles  return.  No  ; 
we  must  expect  a  collision,  fall  of  sharp  asperities  and  bitter- 
ness. We  shall  have  to  contend  with  the  insolence,  and  pride, 
and  selflshne^,  of  many  a  heartless  being.  But  these  can  be 
easily  conquered  by  meekness,  and  perseverance,  and  prayer. 

"  Sirs,  the  prejudices  of  the  North  are  stronger  than  those 
of  the  South; — they  bristle,  like  so  many  bayonets,  around  the 
slaves; — they  forge  and  rivet  the  ohains  of  the  nation.  Con- 
quer them,  and  the  victory  is  woe.  The  enemies  of  emancipa- 
tion take  courage  from  our  eriminal  timidity.  They  have 
justly  stigmatized  us,  even  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  with  the 
most  contemptuous  epithets.  We  are  (they  say)  their  '  white 
slaves,'  1  afraid  of  our  own  shadows,  who  have  been  driven  back 
to  the  wall  again  and  again ;  who  stand  trembling  under  their 
whips ;  who  turn  pale,  retreat,  and  surrender,  at  a  talismanic 
threat  to  dissolve  the  Union.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  often  despondingly  said,  that  the  evil  of  slavery  is  be- 
yond our  control.  Dreadful  conclusion,  that  puts  the  seal  of 
death  upon  our  country's  existence  I  If  we  caanot  conquer  the 
monster  in  his  infancy,  while  .his  cartilages  are  tender  and  his 
limbs  powerless,  how  shall  we  escape  his  wrath  when  he  goes 

1  In  Henry  AdHins's  'Life  of  John  Randolph'  we  read  (p.  281);  "On 
another  occasion,  he  fBaadolph]  is  reported  as  aaylng  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  'We  do  not  govern  them  by  our  black  slaves,  but  by  their  own  white 
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forth  a  gigantic  cannibal,  seeking  wliom  he  may  devour?  If  < 
we  cannot  safely  unloose  two  millions  of  slaves  now,  how  shall 
we  bind  upwards  of  twexty  millions  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent century  f  But  there  is  no  cause  for  despair.  We  have 
seen  how  readily,  and  with  what  ease,  that  horrid  gorgon,  In- 
temperance, has  been  checked  in  bis  ravages.  Let  us  take 
courage.  Moral  influence,  when  in  vigorous  exercise,  is  irresist- 
ible. It  has  an  immortal  essence.  It  can  no  more  be  trod  out 
of  existence  by  the  iron  foot  of  time,  or  by  the  ponderous  march 
of  iniquity,  than  matter  can  be  annihilated.  It  may  disappear 
for  a  time ;  but  it  lives  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  some  place 
or  other,  and  will  rise  with  renovated  strength.  Let  us,  then, 
be  up  and  doing.  In  the  simple  and  stin-ing  language  of  the 
stout-hearted  Lundy,  '  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  must  go  to 
work,  keep  to  work,  hold  on,  and  never  give  up.' 

"  If  it  be  still  objected,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  Uberat* 
the  present  race  of  blacks ; 

"  I  answer — the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  of  this  gen- 
eration is  most  assuredly  out  o£  the  question.  The  fabric, 
which  now  towers  above  the  Alps,  must  be  taken  away  brick 
by  brick,  and  foot  by  foot,  till  it  is  reduced  so  low  that  it  may 
be  overturned  without  burying  the  nation  in  its  ruins.  Years 
may  elapse  before  the  completion  of  the  achievement ;  genera- 
tions of  blacks  may  go  down  to  the  grave,  manacled  and  lacer- 
ated, without  a  hope  for  their  children ;  the  philanthropists 
who  are  now  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  may  not  hve 
to  witness  the  dawn  which  wiU  precede  the  glorious  day  of 
universal  emancipation;  but  the  work  will  go  on — laborers  in 
the  cause  win  multiply — new  resources  will  be  discovered  — 
the  victory  will  be  obtained,  worth  the  desperat*  struggle  of  a 
thousand  yeai^.  Or,  if  defeat  follow,  woe  to  the  safety  of  this 
people  !  The  nation  wiU  be  shaken  as  if  by  a  mighty  earth- 
quake. A  cry  of  horror,  a  cry  of  revenge,  will  go  up  to  heaven 
in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  and  re-echo  from  every  cloud. 
Blood  will  flow  like  water— the  blood  of  grulty  men,  and  of 
innocent  women  and  children.  Then  will  be  heard  lamenta- 
tions and  weeping,  such  as  will  blot  out  the  remembrance  of 
the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo.  The  terrible  judgments  of  an 
incensed  God  wiU  complete  the  catastrophe  of  republican 
America. 

"And  since  so  much  is  to  be  done  for  oiur  country  ;  since  so 
maay  prejudices  are  to  be  dispelled,  obstacles  vanquished,  in- 
terests secured,  blessings  obtained  ;  since  the  cause  of  eraanci- 
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patioE  must  progress  heavily,  and  meet  with  much  imhaUowed 
opjwsition,^  why  delay  the  work?  There  must  be  a  begin- 
ning', aad  now  is  a  propitious  time — ^  perhaps  the  last  oppor- 
tunity tliat  will  be  granted  us  by  a  long-suifering  God.  No 
temporizing,  lukewarm  measiires  wiU  avail  aught.  We  must 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  heave  with  our  united 
strength.  Let  us  not  look  coldly  on  and  see  our  Southern 
brethren^  contending  single-handed  against  an  all-powerful 
foe  — faint,  weary,  borne  down  to  the  earth.  We  are  all  alike 
gnUty.  Slavery  is  strictly  a  national  sin.  New-England  money 
has  been  expended  xd  buying  human  flesh ;  New- England 
ships  have  been  freighted  with  sable  victims ;  New- England 
men  have  assisted  in  foi^ng  the  fett«rs  of  those  who  groan  in 


"  I  call  upon  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  everjTvhere  to  make 
known  this  proclaniation :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the 
Africans,  Let  this  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me.'  I  ask 
them  to  '  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound '^  to  light  up  a  ilame  of 
philanthropy  that  shall  bum  till  all  Africa  be  redeemed  from 
the  night  of  moral  death,  and  the  song  of  deliverance  be  heard 
throughout  her  borders. 

"  I  call  upon  the  churches  of  the  living  God  to  lead  in  this 
great  ent«rprise.*  If  the  soul  be  immortal,  priceless,  save  it 
from  remediless  woe.  Let  them  combine  their  energies,  and 
systematize  their  plans,  for  the  rescue  of  suffering  humanity. 
Let  them  pour  out  their  suppheations  to  heaven  in  behaJf  of 
the  slave.  Prayer  is  omnipotent :  its  breath  can  meit  adaman- 
tine rocks  -—  its  touch  can  break  the  stout«st  chains.  Let 
anti-slavery  charity-boxes  stand  uppermost  among  those  for 
misaonary,  tract  and  educational  purposes.  On  this  subject, 
Christians  have  been  asleep  ;  let  them  shake  off  their  slumbers, 
and  arm  for  the  holy  contest 

"I  call  upon  onr  New  England  women  to  torm  charitable 
associations  to  relieve  the  degraded  of  their  aes     As  yet,  an 

lAn  allusion  to  the  fow  antislaien  sucieties  among  tie  Friends  In 
Bome  of  the  Southern  States. 

a  So  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  Plymouth  oration  Dpc  22,  1S20,  of  the 
African  slaTB-trade  and  of  New  England  oompbcity  with  it ;  "I  inrolte  the 
miniiitersof  ourreligion,  that  theyprocloimit^  denunciation  of  tliese  crimes, 
and  add  its  solemn  Hanctiona  tr  tl  e  ftuthonty  f  Immao  laws.  If  the  pul- 
pit be  silent  whenever  or  wherever  there  may  he  a  tdrmer  bloody  with  this 
guilt  within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  ibe  pulpit  is  false  to  its  trust "  (Works, 
1:46). 
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appeal  to  their  sympaihiea  was  never  made  in  vain.  They 
outstrip  us  in  every  benevolent  race.  Females  are  doing  much 
for  the  cause  at  the  South ;  let  their  example  be  imitated,  and 
their  exertions  surpassed,  at  the  North. 

"  1  call  upon  our  citizens  to  assist  in  establishing^  auxiliary 
colonization  societies  in  every  State,  county  and  town.  I  im- 
plore their  direct  and  liberal  patronage  to  the  parent  society. 

"  I  call  upon  the  great  body  of  newspaper  editors  to  keep 
this  subject  constantly  before  their  readers;  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  alarm,  and  to  plead  eloquently  for  the  rights  of 
man.  They  must  give  the  tone  to  public  sentiment.  One  press 
may  ignite  twenty ;  »  city  may  warm  a  State ;  a  State  may 
impart  a  generous  heat  to  a  whole  country. 

"  I  call  upon  the  American  people  to  enfranchise  a  spot  over 
which  they  hold  complete  sovereignty ;  to  cleanse  that  worse 
than  Augean  stable,  the  District  of  .Columbia,  from  its  foul 
impurities.  I  ask  them  to  sustain  Congress  in  any  future 
efforts  to  colonize  the  colored  population  of  the  States.  I 
conjure  them  to  select  those  as  Representatives  who  are  not  too 
ignorant  to  know,  too  blind  to  see,  nor  too  timid  to  perform 
their  duty, 

"  I  win  say,  finally,  that  I  despair  of  the  republic  while 
slavery  exists  therein.  If  I  look  up  to  God  tor  success,  no  smUe 
of  mercy  or  forgiveness  dispels  the  gloom  of  futurity ;  if  to  our 
own  resources,  they  are  daily  diminishing ;  if  to  all  history,  our 
destruction  is  not  only  possible,  but  almost  certain.  Why 
should  we  slumber  at  this  momentous  crisis  ?  If  our  hearts 
were  dead  to  every  throb  of  humanity ;  if  it  were  lawful  to 
oppress,  where  power  is  ample ;  still,  if  we  had  any  regard  for 
our  safety  and  happiness,  we  should  strive  to  crush  the  Vam- 
pire which  is  feeding  upon  our  hfe-hlood.  All  the  selfishness 
of  our  nature  cries  aloud  for  a  better  security.  Our  own  vices 
are  too  strong  for  us,  and  keep  us  in  perpetual  alarm ;  how, 
in  addition  to  these,  shall  we  be  able  to  contend  successfully 
with  millions  of  armed  and  desperate  men,  as  we  must  eventu- 
ally, if  slavery  do  not  cease  ?  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Garrisoii's  address  Mr.  Plunily, 
an  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  briefly 
urged  its  claims  to  support,  and  a  collection  in  aid  of  it 
■was  taken  up ;  but,  beyond  what  is  quoted  above,  the 
orator  of  the  day  said  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Society, 
except  to  commend  the  infant  colony  of  Liberia. 
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The  Boston  American  Traveller  of  three  days  later  con- 
tained a  notice  of  the  diacoarse,  in  which  the  orator  was 
described  as  "  of  quite  a  youthful  appearance,  and  habited 
in  a  suit  of  black,  with  his  neck  bare,  and  a  broad  linen 
collar  spread  over  that  of  his  coat.  His  prefatory  re- 
marks were  rendered  inaudible  by  the  feebleness  of  bis 
utterance ;  but,  as  he  advanced,  his  voice  was  raised,  his 
confidence  was  regained,  and  his  earnestness  became  per- 
ceptible." The  Traveller's  abstract  of  his  remarks  was 
so  meagre  and  imperfect,  that  Mr.  Garrison  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  correct  and  extend  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Oovrier, 
and  this  evoked  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  atta^ik  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Traveller,  who  accused 
him  of  slandering  his  country  and  libelling  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  editorial  columns  joined  in  the 
abuse,  of  which,  however,  Mr.  Garrison  took  no  further 
notice,  and  within  a  few  days  he  left  the  city,  probably 
going  to  Newbnryport  for  a  brief  visit,  before  his  de- 
parture for  Baltimore  to  join  Lundy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  The  Genius  op  Universal  Emancipation." 
1829-30. 

AMERICAN  slavery,  aeeording  to  John  Wesley,  was    ffH^ 
"  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  san."   In  an  eloquent    erv  stnig- 
passage  of  his  Park-Street  address,  Mr.  Garrison  had 
briefly  pictured  the  awful  features  of  the  system,  and 
had  recounted  the  list  of  wrongs  and  outrages  which  the 
slaves,  if  they  were  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary fathers  and  rise  in  revolt,  might  present  to  the 
world  as  their  justification,  after  the  manner  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,     The  invasion  of  African  soil, 
the  kidnapping  of  the  natives,  the  indescribable  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage,  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  slaves, 
the  abrogation  of  the  marriage  institution,  the  cruel  sep- 
aration of  families,  the  miseries  of  the  domestic  slave- 
trade,  and  the  absolute  power  over  the  life,  property     Sironds 
and  person  of  his  slaves  accorded  and  insured  to  the   ingL"^- 
master  by  the  laws  of  the  slave  States,  were  all  touched    "Xi^!//]' 
upon ;  but  it  was  not  to  these  alone  that  Garrison  was    ct"""^ 
keenly  alive.    We  have  already  seen,  in  his  address  at      (1853). 
Park  Street,  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  political  ad-  -^s^e./ias- 
vantage  given  to  the  South  by  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  permitted  her  to  add  three-fifths  of  her  slave 
population  to  the  number  of  her  free  inhabitants,  in  fixing 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress.   He  showed  that  the  free  States,  with  a  free  popu- 
lation more  numerous  by  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent, 
than  that  of  the  slave  States,  had  only  121  representa- 
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Chap,  VI.  tives  in  Congress,  while  the  slave  States  had  90  {*.  e., 
1829-30.  about  25  more  than  they  were  fairly  entitled  to) ;  and 
a  similar  advantage  was  of  course  gained  in  the  Elec- 
toral College,  insuring,  with  the  votes  easily  obtained 
from  three  or  four  Northern  States,  the  election  of  Presi- 
dents subservient  to  the  Slave  Power.  Recognizing  the 
force  of  these  Constitutional  provisions  while  they  re- 
mained unrepealed,  he  declared  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  if  that  shoidd  prove  the  only  way  of  escape  from 
such  sinful  obligations,  infinitely  preferable  to  continued 
complicity, 
Nat.Phiian.  "  I  acknowledge  that  immediate  and  complete  emanci- 
tigaior,  July  pation  is  not  desirahle,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  No  rational 
29, 1829.  ^^^  cherishes  so  wild  a  vision,"  But  when  he  came  to 
reflect  upon  the  matter,  he  saw  that  his  feet  were  on  the 
sand,  and  not  on  the  solid  rock,  so  long  as  he  granted 
slavery  the  right  to  exist  for  a  single  moment ;  that  if 
f^^  G.  ai  human  beings  could  be  justly  held  in  bondage  one  hour, 
CI316  Din-  they  could  he  for  days  and  weeks  and  years,  and  so  on, 
T^,\i7i.  indefinitely,  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  system  was  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  and  demand  immediate  and  uncondi- 
TiONAi-  EMANCIPATION.  This  conviction  forced  itself  upon 
his  mind  during  the  five  or  six  weeks  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  delivery  of  his  address  and  his  departure  for 
Baltimore,  and  when,  after  a  fifteen  days'  voyage  by  sea, 
he  reached  the  latter  city,  some  time  in  August,  1829, 
and  presented  himself  to  Lundy,  he  lost  no  time  in 
aequaiating  his  partner  with  the  change  in  his  views,  and 
the  necessity  he  should  be  under,  if  he  joined  him,  of 
preaching  the  gospel  accordingly,  "  Well,"  said  Lundy, 
who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  new  doctrine  himself, 
"  thee  may  put  thy  initials  to  thy  articles,  and  I  will  put 
my  initials  to  mine,  and  each  will  hear  his  own  burden." 
"  Very  good,"  responded  Garrison,  "  that  will  answer,  and 
I  shall  be  able  to  free  my  soul."  And  thus  the  partners, 
little  known,  with  few  friends,  and  without  money,  began 
their  joint  warfare  upon  American  slavery. 
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The  first  number  of  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa-  < 
Uon  under  these  new  auspices  was  dated  Wednesday, 
September  2,  1829,  and  was  the  227th  issued  since  its 
foundation  by  Lundy  eight  years  before,^  It  now  ap- 
peared after  an  interval  of  eight  months  (during  which 
Lundy  had  made  his  trip  to  Hayti  with  the  twelve  j 
emancipated  slaves),  in  a  much  enlarged  and  improved 
sheet  of  eight  pages,  the  printed  page  of  four  columns 
measuring  about  9x13  inches.  A  vignette  of  the  Ame- 
rican eagle  surmounted  the  title  of  the  paper,  and  the 
motto  below  the  title  was  the  immortal  assertion  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  {the  "  glittering  gene- 
rality" which  the  Abolitionists  were  to  make  —  as  Emer- 
son, in  his  retort  to  Bnfus  Choate's  sneer,  declared  it  — 
a  "  blading  ubiquity  "),  "  We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  :  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  At 
the  head  of  the  first  column  stood  Curran's  eloquent 
idealiaatiou  of  the  spirit  of  hberty,  from  which  the  paper 
derived  its  name,  with  editorial  applications  interpo- 
lated.^ 

For  the  first  and  only  time  during  his  editorial  career 
Mr.  Garrison  was  not  obliged  to  labor  at  the  case,  or  to 


occnsloiially  fortnightly,  as  m 
September   1825. 

2  I  speak  in  tie  apirit  of  the  Britiah  lAiaerieaK  f]  law,  wMch  makea 
liberty  cummensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  British  [American  ?] 
HoU — whieh  proolKJmB,  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojoamer,  the  mameiit 
he  seta  hia  foot  upon  British  [American  ?J  earth,  that  the  gromid  on  whieh 
he  treads  is  holy,  and  onaecral«d  by  the  Genius  of  Vniversol  Mmandpa- 
tinii  No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced ; — 
no  matter  what  completion,  inccmpatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an 
Af noan  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him ;  —no  matter  in  what  disastrous 
battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down ,  — no  matter  with  what 
solemnities  he  may  have  been  deroted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery ;  the  first 
moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain  [America  ^J,  the  altar  and  the 
ffod  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ; 
his  body  awells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  that  burst  from  around 
him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  by  the  irre- 
ristible  Genius  of  Universal  EnuincipatioR." 
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Chap.  VI.  perform  auy  part  of  the  manual  labor  of  the  office,  as 
1829-3Q.  the  Genius  was  printed  by  contract/  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  "be  the  resident  and  managing  editor, 
while  Lundy  took  the  field  and  went  forth  to  canvass 
for  subscribers ;  the  list  of  patrons  being  far  too  meagre 
to  support  the  large  and  handsome  sheet  which  they  had 
essayed  to  issue.  In  the  two  salutatory  addresses  which 
they  wrote,  each  under  his  own  Biguature,  Lundy  con- 
fined himself  to  a  simple  announcement  of  the  arrange- 
ment, while  Garrison  gave  a  brief  exposition  of  Ms  views 
on  slavery  and  colonization : 

TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

Ten  months  ago,  as  editor  of  the  Bennington  Journal  of  the 
rimes,  I  publickly  declared  that,  on  whatever  spot  I  might 
afterward  be  located,  the  energies  of  my  life  should  be  directed 
to  the  overthrow  of  three  of  the  greatest  evils  which  curse  our 
race — namely:  Slavery,  Intemperance,  and  "War,  My 
resolution  is  imchanged. 

In  devoting  my  services  to  the  esUnction  of  slavery,  I  do  not 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  the  other  specified  abominations ;  but 
theymust  necessarily  receive  less  of  my  attention  and  aid,   .  .  . 

It  may  be  proper,  at  this  time,  as  asastant  editor  of  this 
paper,  to  state  my  views  relative  to  the  removal  of  slavery 
from  our  land.    This  exposition  must  be  made  briefly. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  No  man  contemplates  with  more  intense  interest  and 
unmingled  satisfaction  the  colony  at  Liberia  than  the  sub- 
scriber. I  have  elsewhere  termed  it  the  lungs  and  heart  of 
Africa,  full  of  generous  respiration  and  warm  blood.  But  the 
work  of  colonization  is  eseeedingly  dilatory  and  nneertain.  It 
can  never  entirely  relieve  the  country.  It  may  pluck  a  few 
leaves  from  the  Bohon  Upas,  but  can  neither  extract  its  roots 
nor  destroy  its  withering  properties.  Viewed  as  an  auxiliary,  it 
deserves  encouragement ;  but  as  a  remedy,  it  is  altogether  in- 
adequate. I  wish  to  see  its  funds  as  exhaustless  as  the  number 
of  appheants  for  removal,  and  the  fruits  of  its  enterprise  yet 
more  abundant. 

I  fear,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  place  too  much 
reliance  upon  the  abihty  of  this  Society,    Many  are  lulling 

1  By  Lucas  &  Deaver.  The  publication  office  wbb  at  19  South  Calvert 
Street.    The  subscripfiou  price  o[  the  Geniug  was  $3.00  a  year. 
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themselves  into  a  belief  that  the  monster  has  received  his  < 
mortal  wound,  and  tJiey  scarcely  feel  any  interest  to  be  in  at 
the  death.  The  crafty  advocates  of  slavery  rejoice  at  this 
delusion,  for  they  can  now  repose  in  comparative  security. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  great 
body  of  the  blacks  can  be  effected  by  voluntary  contributions 
orindividual  saenftees,  and  if  we  depend  alone  upon  the  efforts 
o£  colonization  societies,  slaiery  ■vrill  never  be  exterminated. 

As  a  home  for  emamipated  slaves,  I  view  the  republic  of 
Hayti  with  a  favom«ible  eye  In  m^oy  poicts  it  is  superior  to 
Liberia.  Its  climate  is  more  salubrious,  its  government  is 
stable,  its  locilit^  is  near  and  transportation  can  be  efEected 
more  cheaplj  Emigrants  are  received  with  coi^iial  afEection, 
and  allowed  extraordinary  privileges.  Our  free  coloured  people, 
moreover,  generally  chenah  less  repugnance  to  Hayti  than  to 
Liberia. 

But  while  I  would  encourage  every  feasible  plan  for  tiie 
reduction  of  this  part  of  our  population,  I  shall  rely  on  nothing 
but  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  for  the  speedy  overthrow 
of  slavery.  Since  the  dehvery  of  my  address  in  Boston,  relative 
to  this  subject,  I  am  convinced,  on  mature  reflection,  that  no 
valid  excuse  can  be  given  for  the  continuance  of  the  evil  a 
single  hour.     These,  therefore,  are  my  positions  : 

1.  That  the  slaves  are  entitled  to  immediate  and  complete 
emancipation :  consequently,  to  hold  them  longer  in  bondage  is 
both  tyrannical  and  unnecessary, 

2.  That  the  question  of  expediency  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  right,  and  it  is  not  for  those  who  tyrannise  to  say  when 
they  may  safely  break  the  chains  of  their  subjects.  As  well 
may  a  thief  determine  on  what  particular  day  or  month  he 
shall  leave  off  stealing,  with  safety  to  his  own  interest. 

3.  That,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
set  all  the  slaves  free  to-day  than  to-morrow  —  or  next  week 
than  next  year.  To  think  of  removing  them  all  out  of  the  land 
is  visionary :  not  two-fiftieths  of  the  annual  increase  are  taken 
away  during  the  same  period.  Hence  the  sooner  they  receive 
the  benefits  of  instruction,  the  better  for  them  and  us.  We  can 
educate  two  millions  of  slaves,  now,  with  more  facihty  and  suc- 
cess than  four  millions  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-flve  years. 
Give  them  liberation,  and  every  inducement  to  revolt  is  re- 
moved ;  give  them  employment  as  free  labourers,  and  their 
industry  will  be  more  productive  and  beneficial  than  mines  of 
gold ;  give  them  religious  and  secular  instruction,  restrict  them 
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with  suitable  regulations,  and  tLey  will  make  peaceable 
citizens.  One  miUion  of  degraded  slaves  are  more  daag^erous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  eonntry  than  would  be  two  millions 
of  degraded  freemen. 

4.  That,  aB  a  very  large  proportion  of  oiu"  colored  population 
were  born  on  American  soU,  they  are  at  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  dweliiag-pla«e,  and  we  possess  no  right  to  use  coercive 
measures  in  (iteir  removal. 

Cherishing  these  views,  therefore,  I  shall  give  no  quarter  to 
the  open  advocates  of  slavery,  nor  easily  excuse  those  pseudo- 
philanthropists  who  find  an  apology  for  its  continuance  in  the 
condilion  of  the  slaves. 

It  would  give  mc  pleasure,  in  concluding  these  remarks,  to 
pass  an  elaborate  eulogium  upon  the  zealous  and  amiable 
philanthropist  with  whom  I  am  associated ;  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  forbear.  Elsewhere  I  have  not  hesitated  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  worth,  and  witnesses  thereto  are  multiplying 
in  every  quarter.  Two  repubUcs  will  assist  iu  building  his 
monument,  which  no  time  shall  crumble. 

For  myself,  whatever  else  I  may  lack,  I  bring  to  this  great 
cause  a  warm  heart  and  a  willing  hand ;  nor  shall  I  spare  any 
efEorts,  in  conjunction  wifli  the  senior  editor,  to  make  the 
Geniits  of  Universal  Emaneipatum  worthy  of  extensive  patronage. 

WM.  LlOTP   GfAERISON.l 

1  Th.6  only  direct  appeal  for  immeiUate,  as  opposed  to  gradoal,  omancipH- 
tion  wMrl  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
above  deelaration  of  Garriaon^s,  was  in  '  A  Treatise  on  Slavery,  in  which  is 
shown  forth  the  Evil  of  ShiAfehuldlng,  both  from  the  Light  of  Nature  and 
Divine  Hevelation,  by  [Rev.]  James  Duncan.'  This  was  a  small  volnme 
printed  at  the  Itidiana  Segister  office,  in  Vevay.  Indiana,  in  the  year  1824, 
in  which  the  anthor  showed  the  fallacy  of  gradualiam,  at  the  very  outset, 
in  his  preface.  The  work  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  indicates  that  Mr. 
Duncan  possesEed  great  powers  of  reasoning,  and  rare  cleameKs  of  vision, 
for  that  day,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  devoted  much  space  to  proving 
slavery  to  be  a  violation  of  all  the  Commandments,  and  of  the  Divine  Law, 
opposed  to  FepnhlicaniBm,  and  hurtful  to  maeters  as  well  as  Blaves.  Slave- 
holders were  warned  that  they  could  cot  escape  perdition  for  tbeir  sins,  if 
they  failed  to  repent  and  releaao  their  captives.  The  Ijook,  written  from 
the  extreme  orthodox  standpoint,  bore  evidence  on  every  pa^e  of  the  vigor 
and  earnestness  of  the  writer,  though  he  weakened  it  by  an  Appendix,  in 
which  he  assented  that  the  blacks  should  be  kept  under  a  certain  tutelage 

etc.  It  seems  strange  that  so  masterly  an  argument  should  have  fallen 
dead,  making  no  stir  or  impression,  and  being  consigned  to  a  speedy 
oblivion,  in  which  it  remained  until  discovered  and  reprinted  in  1840  by  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society ;   but  the  writer  had  the  disadvantage  of 
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Lundy  and  his  partner  boarded  with  two  Quaker  < 
ladies,  Beulah  Harris  and  sister,  who  lived  at  135  Mar- 
ket Street,  and  their  circle  of  acquaintances  was  limited 
to  a  few  Qitaker  friends  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
colored  people  of  the  eity.^  Associated  with  them  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Genius  was  a  young  Quaker  woman, 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Chandler,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
who  possessed  considerable  literary  taste  and  skill  and 
decided  poetic  talent.  Early  attracted  by  Lundy's  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  slaves,  she  had  become  a  contributor  to 
the  Genius  in  1826,  when  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and 
some  of  her  productions  were  widely  copied.  She  now 
consented  to  take  charge  of  a  department  of  the  paper 
styled  the  "  Ladies'  Repository,"  which  occupied  a  page 
and  a  half  of  each  number.  Her  industry  was  unceas- 
ing, and  her  brother  editors  greatly  valued  her  aid.^ 

The  last  page  of  the  Genius  was  printed  in  French,  for 
the  benefit  of  Haytian  subscribers,  and  also  contained  a 
list  of  agents  for  the  paper  in  different  cities.  This 
included  the  names  of  James  Mott,  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  BartholoTnew  Pussell,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and 
Samuel  PhiLbriek,  of  Boston,  none  of  whom  were  then 
personally  known  to  Mr.  Garrison,  but  who  subsequently 

publishing  his  work  in  an  obscure  town  and  a  remote  State,  where  lie  bad 
no  Eacilitiea  for  forciag  it  upon  the  attention  of  tlie  country  at  large.  Nor 
did  he  follow  it  up  by  dedicating  his  life  to  the  canse, 

1  Among  the  former,  John  Needles,  who  snbsequentlj-  attained  a  ripe  age 
and  lived  to  see  slavery  abolished,  was  one  of  the  truest  and  most  devoied; 
while  among  the  latter  were  William  Watldns  (probably  the  "  Colored 
Baltimoreau"  subsequently  referred  to),  Jacob  Greener,  and  his  sons 
Richard  W.  and  Jacob  C.  Greener.  Jacob  Greener  was  earnestly  opposed 
t«  the  Colonization  Society.  His  sons  were  afterwards  the  Baltimore 
agents  of  the  Liberator.  A.  grandson.  Prof.  Richard  T.  Greener,  was  the 
first  colored  graduate  of  Harvard  University  (Class  of  1970). 

2  She  died  Nov.  2,  1834,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  while  residing  with 
her  brother  in  Michigan.  Her  literary  productions  were  aubseqvientiy 
published  in  a  volume  for  which  Mr,  Lundy  wrote  the  introductory 
memoir  (Philadelphia,  1836).  Mr.  Garrison's  tribute  to  her  memory,  after 
visiting  her  grave  in  1853,  will  be  found  in  Lib.  23:190.  He  declared  her 
"worthy  to  be  associated  with  Biiaabeth  Heyrick  ef  England,"  and  she 
certainly  deserves  to  be  known  and  honored  as  the  first  American  woman 
who  devoted  her  time  and  talents  to  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

Vol.  I.— 10 
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i  his  lifeJong  friends  and  co-workers ;  and  also 
James  Cropper,  of  Liverpool.  It  was  doubtless  to  the 
last-named  gentleman,  an  active  supporter  of  Wilber- 
foree  and  Buxton  in  the  English  anti-slavery  movement, 
that  Lundy  and  Garrison  were  indebted  for  a  frequent 
supply  of  reports  and  other  publications  showing  the 
progress  of  the  agitation  for  West-India  emancipation. 
They  published  considerable  extracts  from  these  in  the 
Genius,  contrasting  the  activity  of  the  British  with  the 
apathy  of  the  American  abolitionists,  and  trying  to 
incite  the  latter  to  similar  effort.  Special  attention  was 
caUed  to  the  English  Ladies'  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  in 
the  "  Ladies'  Repository,"  which  also  gave  many  extracts 
from  Elizabeth  Heyriek's  '  Letters  on  the  Prompt  Extinc- 
tion of  British  Colonial  ^avery,'  as  clear  and  cogent 
productions  as  the  same  author's  pamphlet,  'Immediate, 
not  Gradual  Emancipation.'  ^ 

Colonization  was  a  theme  of  constant  discussion  in 
the  pages  of  tJie  Genius.  Lundy,  fresh  from  his  visit  to 
Hayti,  began  in  the  very  first  number  a  series  of  nine 
articles  on  that  country,  describing  its  ehmate,  soil,  and 
products,  and  giving  the  fullest  information  he  could 
concerning  the  Haytian  government  and  people.  He 
e\-idently  took  little  interest  in  Liberia,  and,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  had  early  expressed  his  distrust  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  because  it  did  not  make  eman- 
cipation a  primary  object,  but  was  actively  supported  by 
prominent  slaveholders  like  Clay,  Randolph,  and  Bushrod 
Washington.  Hayti  was  near  our  own  shores,  and  its 
Government  was  ready  to  give  land  to  all  immigrants 
who  would  settle  upon  it,  while  a  few  large  land-owners 
offered  to   pay  the  cost  of  transportation  of  such   as 


1  To  Ellzabetli  Heyriek,  of  Leicester,  England,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  l^elongs  tte  Mgh  distinction  of  hftriiig  been  the  first  to  ennn- 
elate  the  doctrine  of  Immediate  Emanoipation.  Her  pamphlet  on  that  sub- 
ject, published  in  1825,  was  eo  able  and  convincing  that  tho  abolitionists  of 
Great  Britain,  then  struggling  for  the  overihrow  of  Hlarery  in  the  West 
Indies,  quickly  adopted  the  prineiple  thus  proclaimed  hy  her,  and  con- 
quered under  that  sign. 
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woiild  come  from  the  United  States.  Few  were  tempted  t 
even  by  these  iaducements,  and  the  fruitless  insertion  of 
the  following  advertisement  in  the  Genius  for  several 
successive  weeks  indicated  that  the  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  many  slaveholders  to  liberate  their  slaves,  if  free 
transportation  from  the  country  could  be  secured  for 
■  them,  did  not  exist  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  would  have  had  it  believed : 

EMIGEATION   TO   HAYTI. 
^T  To  humane,  conscientious  SlavelioMers.  .^ 

Wanted,  immediately,  ftom  twenty  to  fifty  SLAVES,  to  re- 
move and  settle  in  the  Eepublie  of  Hayti,  where  they  will  be 
forthwith  invested  with  the  rights  o£  free  men,  and  receive  con- 
stant employment  and  liberal  wages,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
section  of  the  country. 

S"  The  price  op  passage  will  be  advanced,  and  every- 
thing furnished  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need,  until  they 
shall  have  time  to  prepare  their  houses  and  set  in  to  work. 
None  will  be  taken,  however,  but  such  as  reside  in  country 
places,  and  (those  who  are  of  soflcient  age)  accustomed  to 
agricultural  or  meeiianieal  labor. 

Application  may  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at  No.  135 
Market  Street,  Baltimore. 

„  ,       ,„^.     io„„  LUNDY  &  Gaeeison. 

November  10th,  1829. 

N.  B. — Editors  of  Newspapers,  friendly  to  the  colonization 
of  the  colored  race,  are  respectfully  requested  to  notice  the 
above.  L.  &  G. 

Luudy  was  anxious  to  establish  colonies  of  free  colored 
people  in  Hayti,  Canada,  Texas,  or  any  place  fairly  ac- 
cessible from  the  Southern  States,  so  that  no  master  dis- 
posed to  emancipate  his  slaves,  if  an  asylum  could  be 
found  for  them,  and  their  removal  assured,  could  have 
excuse  for  not  doing  so.  He  apparently  did  not  stop  to 
analyze  the  motives  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and 
Garrison  was  slow  to  discover  its  real  animus.  The 
latter  came,  ere  long,  to  regard  it  as  "  a  doubtful  auxUi- 
arj',"  and  to  view  it  with  growing  distrust  and  hostility,  i 
Some  of  his  colored  friends  in  Baltimore  were  the  first  to 
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.  point  out  to  liim  its  dangerous  character  and  tendency, 
and  its  purpose  to  strengthen  slavery  by  expelling  the 
free  people  of  color,  whom  the  slaveholders  instinctively 
deemed  a  constant  source  oi  danger  on  account  of  their 
intelligence  and  their  ability  (if  so  disposed)  to  disaffect 
the  slaves.  One  of  these,  under  the  signature  of  "  A 
Colored  Baltimorean,"  contributed  two  remarkably  able 
and  vigorous  articles  in  reply  to  another  colored  corre- 
spondent, a  eulogist  of  the  Society,  and  exposed  with  great 
keenness  its  fraudulent  pretences.^ 

So  eager  were  the  Southern  Golonizationists  to  get  rid 
of  the  free  colored  people  that  they  even  invoked  special 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  from  their  State  Legisla- 
tures and  from  Congress,  and  the  proposition  was  favored 
by  Henry  Clay,  who  was  the  foremost  supporter  of  the 
Colonization  Society  in  Kentucky;  but  these  schemes 
failed.^  A  long  address  by  Clay  before  the  Kentucky 
society  was  elaborately  reviewed  and  criticized  in  the 
Genius  by  Garrison,  who  began  his  series  of  articles  with 
a  fresh  avowal  of  his  admiration  for  Clay,  and  of  the  sat- 
isfaction with  which  he  looked  forward  to  his  ultimate 
elevation  to  the  Presidency, — "  the  champion  who  is  des- 
tined to  save  this  country  from  anarchy,  corruption  and 
ruin."  This  did  not  prevent  his  dealing  faithfully  with 
the  errors,  sophistries  and  shortcomings  of  the  address, 
and  he  hastened  to  assert,  at  the  outset,  the  equality  of 
the  human  race :  — 

"  I  deny  the  postulate  that  Glod  luas  made,  by  an  Lrreveraible 
decree,  or  any  inherent  qualities,  one  portion  of  tho  human 
race  superior  to  another.  No  matter  how  many  breeds  are 
amalgamated — no  matter  how  many  shades  of  color  intervene 
between  tribes  or  nations- — give  them  the  same  chances  to  im- 
prove, and  a  fair  start  at  the  same  timo,  and  the  result  will  be 
equally  brilliant,  equally  productive,  equally  grand," 

1  An  acbnirable  letter  from  tlie  same  writer,  on  the  proposition  ot  the 
Colonisation  Society  to  ciyiliae  anil  evangelize  Africa -with  a  population  which 
it  declared  to  be  the  "  most  vicious  of  all  classes  in  this  country,"  had  ap- 
peared in.  the  Geniua  oE  June  28,  1828,  niore  than  a  year  before. 

^A  committee  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  reported  favorably,  but  iu 
Grcorgla  and  Miasouri  the  proposal  met  with  decided  disapproval. 
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Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Colonization  Society  had    chap  vi. 
transported  only  thirteen  hundred  emigrants  to  Liberia     iBs^so. 
in  thirteen  years,  while  the  slave  population  had  increased 
half  a  million  during  the  same  period,  he  added  : 

"  And  yet,  suoli  is  the  colonization  mania,  sneh  the  impUeit  G.  U.  E.. 
conftdenee  reposed  in  the  operations  of  the  Society,  that  no  1830,/.  Sia. 
demonstration  of  its  inefficiency,  however  palpable,  can  shake 
the  faith  of  ite  advocates.  .  .  .  My  complaint  is,  that  its 
ahihty  is  overrated  to  a  disastrous  extent ;  that  this  delusion  ia 
perpetuated  by  the  conduct  and  assurances  of  those  who  ought 
to  act  better — the  members  of  the  Society.  I  complain,  more- 
over, that  the  lips  of  these  memhers  are  sealed  up  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  who,  from  their  high  standing  and  extensive 
influence,  ought  to  expose  its  flagrant  enormities,  and  actively 
assist  in  its  overthrow." 

In  the  condition  of  the  free  colored  people,  who  were 
despised  and  persecuted  in  the  Northern  cities  110  leas 
than  in  the  Southern,'  the  editors  of  the  Genius  naturally 
took  a  deep  interest,  ui^ug  the  estabUshment  of  schools 
and  the  formation  of  temperance  societies  among  them  ;"^ 
and  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  thus  in  their  vindication  : 

"  There  is  a  prevalent  disposition  among  all  closes  to  traduce  /*/rf, 
the  habits  and  morals  of  our  free  biaekS.  The  most  scandalous 
exaggerations  in  regard  to  their  condition  are  circulated  by  a 
thousand  mischievous  tongues,  and  no  reproach  seems  to  them 
too  deep  or  unmerited.  Vile  and  malignant  indeed  is  this  prac- 
tice, and  culpable  are  they  who  follow  it.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  crime,  intemperance  and  sufEering,  to  a  considerable 

1  So  Ijitter  was  the  feeling  against  them  in  Cincinnati,  in  1829,  that  the 
local  authorities  enacted  certain  oppresBive  regulationa  with  tie  avowed 
purpose  of  driving  them  from  the  city.  The  resnlt  was  a  fnrioua  riot  last- 
ing three  days— during  which  the  persons,  homes  and  property  of  the 
blacks  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob  — and  the  final  flight  of  more  than  a 
thonsamd  of  them  to  Canada.  (See  Wilson's '  lUse  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power 
in  America,'  1 :  365.} 

a  The  labors  of  the  Rev.  Simeon  S.  Jooelyn  among  the  colored  people  of 
New  Haven  were  deservedly  praised  and  commended  as  an  esample  of 
what  should  be  done  in  other  places.  Jacob  C.  Greener  established  a  school 
for  orphan  and  indigent  children  in  Baltimore,  and  a  colored  temperance 
society  was  alBO  formed  there.  The  erection  of  a  college,  on  tbe  manual- 
labor  system,  waa  proposed  privately,  though  no  reference  to  it  appears  in 
the  Genius  ri*.!:  ni). 
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Chap.  VI.    extent,  cannot  be  fonnd  among  tli8  free  blacks :  but  we  do 
iSao^ao      assert  that  they  are  as  moral,  peaceable  and  indnstrious  as  that 
class  of  the  whites  who  are,  like  them,  in.  indigent  circtun- 
stances — and  far  loss  intemperate  than  the  great  body  of  for- 
eign emigrants  who  infeat  and  corrupt  our  shores." 

Although  slavery  in  the  cities  was  considered  to  lie  of 
a  milder  type  than  on  the  plantations,  Lundy  and  Garri- 
son were  frequent  witnesses  of  some  of  its  iniquities 
and  horrors.  Slave  auctions  were  of  course  of  common 
occurrence  in  Baltimore,  and  the  shipment  of  slaves 
to  the  New  Orleans  market  was  constantly  going  on. 
During  the  first  month  of  their  partnership,  they  received 
a  call,  one  Sunday,  from  a  slave  who  had  just  been 
G.  u.  £.,  severely  whipped  with  a  cowskin,  and  on  whose  bleeding 
1839,/.  37.  hack,  from  his  neck  to  his  hips,  they  could  count  thirty- 
seven  terrible  gashes.  His  head  also  was  much  bruised. 
And  this  man,  whose  offence  was  that  he  Lad  not  loaded 
a  wagon  to  suit  his  overseer,  had  lately  been  emancipated 
by  the  will  of  his  master,  and  was  to  receive  his  freedom 
a  few  weeks  afterwards.  The  pairtners  sheltered  and 
nursed  him  for  two  days,  and  sought  the  heirs  of  the 
estate  to  expostulate  against  this  cruelty,  but  they  were 
received  with  abuse  and  contempt  for  their  pains.  A  few 
days  later,  while  passing  along  the  street  on  which  their 
office  was  situated,  Garrison  heard,  from  the  upper  story 
Ibid.,  Oct.  of  a  house,  "  the  distinct  application  of  a  whip,  and  the 
'?i.4^'  shrieks  of  anguish"  from  the  victim  which  succeeded 
every  blow.  "  This  is  nothing  uncommon,"  he  added,  in 
recording  the  circumstance. 

But  though  in  the  midst  of  the  Philistines,  the  courage 

of  the  two  editors  was  undaunted.     The  brutal   slave- 

Ante,p.  1)1.    trader,  Woolf olb,  who  had   assaulted  and  nearly  killed 

Lundy,  in  the  street,  three  years  before,  still  had  his  den 

G.  u.  E. ,     in  Baltimore ;  and  when  Garrison  commented  on  the  in- 

iSag,  a"^-    consistency  of  the  American  and  Gazette,  which  refused 

his  advertisements  (because  Ms  cruelty  was  so  notorious) 

while  inserting  those  of  slave  auctions  generally,  Woolf  oik 

ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  paragraph  to  Lundy,  and 
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threatened  dire  vengeance.    Garrison  thereupon  retorted    chap,  vi. 

in  this  wise :  1829-30. 

AN   INQUIRY.  G-U  E 

Nm.  6, 

I  would  inquire  of  Mr.  Austin  Woolfolk  if  it  was  decent  or  1S29,  p.  70. 
manly  in  him,  last  week,  to  multiply  his  curses  find  his  threats 
to  the  senior  editor  of  this  paper,  for  the  insertion  of  a  para- 
graph which  -was  written  by  another  —  by  me  1  Has  he  for- 
gotten his  alphabet  1  The  letters  "L,"  and  "  G."  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  our  separate  articles  no  more  resemble  oach  other 
than  the  jtersons  of  Lundy  and  Garrison — and  certainly  the 
antithesis  between  them  is  remarkable.  If  he  wishes  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  slayery,  or  to  complain  of  any  shinder  of  Ms 
character,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  at  my  boarding-honse, 
No.  135  Market  Street,  where  I  will  endea'or  to  convince  him 
that  he  is  pursuing  a  wicked  traffic ;  or  if  I  fail  in  the  argu- 
ment, I  will  make  a  pnbUc  apology  for  my  strictures  upon  his 
eondiiut.  Let  me  assure  him,  however,  that  I  am  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  utterance  of  any  ihreate,  or  the  perpetration 
of  any  acts  of  violence.    Dieu  defend  le  droit.—w.  L.  O. 

Garrison  early  declared  against  paying  any  money 
compensation  to  slaveholders  for  emancipating  their 
slaves ;  and  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  eolonizationist, — 
"  "Who  can  doubt  that  it  might  be  the  soundest  policy 
to  extinguish  the  master's  claim  throughout  our  terri- 
tory at  the  price  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  f"  he 
said: 

"  We  unhesitatir^ly  douht  it,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  iMd,.  Oct.  2, 
would  be  paying  a  thief  for  giving  up  stolen  property,  and  ■^^'  ^  ^^* 
acknowledging  that  his  crime  was  not  a  erime.  Once  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  payment  by  the  General  Government,  and  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  to  all  voluntary  emancipation.  Moreover, 
to  rely  upon  private  charities  and  pubhc  donations  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery  is  madness.  If  the  moral  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple wilt  not  induce  them  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  without 
money  and  without  price,  depend  upon  it  their  benevolent 
sympathies  will  be  most  improduelive.  No ;  let  us  not  talk  of 
buying  the  slaves^  justice  demands  their  liberation." 

To  the  same  writer,  who  had  spoken  of  the  "  delicate 
subject"  of  slavery,  he  replied:  "In  correcting  public 
vices  and  aggravated  crimes,  delicacy  is  not  to  be  con- 
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Chap.  VI.    suited.     Slavery  is  a  monster,  and  he  must  be  treated 
1825^30.     as  such  —  hunted  down  hravely,  and  despatched  at  a 
Mow."  ^ 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  in  the  Omius'io  ac- 
counts of  a  "Free  Produce  Society"  established  by 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
the  purchase  and  use  of  products  of  slave  labor,  and 
thus  restricting  the  growth  of  slavery  by  'destroying  the 
market  for  them.  Two  or  three  stores  were  opened  for 
the  sale  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  sugar,  molasses,  and 
other  articles,  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  which  ■ 
were  free  from  any  taint  of  slave  labor,  and  they  re- 
ceived a  moderate  patronage  and  support ;  but  the 
movement  never  assumed  such  proportions  as  in  Eng- 

mJ'T^^d'   ^^^^'  where,  it  was  computed  by  Clarkson,  no  less  than 

/.  496.   '  three  hundred  thousand  persons  voluntarily  abandoned 

the  use  of  sugar  during  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 

the  slave  trade.     Garrison  was  at  this  time  disposed  to  re- 

(7,  (/,  £.,     gard  it  with  favor,  and  welcomed  it  as  "perhaps  the  most 

iszcp^V^sS.    comprehensive  mode  that  can  be  adopted  to  destroy  the 
growth  of  slavery,  by  rendering  slave  labor  valueless." 

1  The  laisses-faire  inefhod  of  dealing  with  slavery  which  waa  commonly 
recommended  by  those  who  dlacusaed  the  subject — whether  ministers, 
jounmHsta,  or  poKtidans  —  has  already  been  illustrated  by  on  abstract  of 
Caleb  Cushing's  article  in  the  NewbuiTport  Semld  (ante,  p.  45),  and  is  stiil 
more  Btrikingly  shown  in  the  reply  o(  Heiekiah  Niles  to  an  Eastern  friend 
who  had.  sent  him  an  essay  for  his  Register,  in  favor  of  emancipation  witb- 
out  compensation:  "But  the  great  question  then  presents  Itself,  Would 
the  public  good  be  promoted  by  an  emancipation  of  the  slaves  without 
Home  efficient  and  cosily  provisions  for  essential  changes  in  their  location 
or  condition )  Our  own  eiperienee  would  give  a  resolate  n^atSve  to  this 
queation— much  as  we  are,  and  always  have  been,  opposed  to  the  principle 
and  practice  of  slavery.  .  .  .  We  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  negro 
slavery  is  to  go  on,  and  on.  and  on,  in  the  United  Stales  without  limit — 
but  how  to  arrest  it,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover,  with  benefit  to 
the  slaves  or  safety  to  ourselves.  The  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties  on 
every  side — ^and  when  not  knowing  what  to  do,  the  most  prudent  way, 
genernlly.  is  to  stand  still.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  discussions  and  in- 
vestigations are  avoided,  then  what  should  be  done,  or  might  be  done,  (o 
relieve  an  alarming  and  rapidly  increasing  evil,  will  never  be  ascertained" 
fJVifaa'  Register,  47:4,  Sept.  8,  1834).  Mr.  Niles  had  apparently  failed  to 
discover  that  standing  atill  necessitated  keeping  still,  and  sti9tug  all  inves- 
tigation and  discussion. 
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111  the  second  number  of  this  volume  of  the  Genius,    chap.  vi. 
Lundy  sounded  a  vigorous  alarm  against  the  plot  just     1829^30. 
being  developed  to  wrest  Texas  from  Mexico,  "  for  the    o.  u.  E.. 
avowed  purpose  of  adding  five  or  six  more  slaveholding     1^9^  «*! 
States  to  this  Union  " ;  and  called  upon  the  people  of  the      ^3-  ^'t- 
United  States  who  were  opposed  to  slavery  "  to  arouse 
from  their  lethargy  and  nip  the  monstrous  attempt  in 
the  hud."    He  pointed  to  the  fact   that    slavery  had 
already  been  abolished  in  Texas  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  Senator  Benton  and  his   Southern     Thm.H. 
associates,  who  were  pushing  the  scheme,  were  resolved      ^""™- 
to  re-introduce  slavery,  with  all  its  barbarities,  into  a 
State  now  free.     "  Should  the  territory  be  added  to  the 
Union,"  he  continued,  "MpOM  fht,  condition  that  slavery 
should  sUll  ie  interdicted,  a  great  portion  of  the  colored 
population  in  the  other  States,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippij  might  be  induced  to  remove  thither.    It 
would  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  them  in  the  worJd^ 
But  a  greater  curse  could  scarcely  befall  our  country 
than  the  annexation  of  that  immense  territory  to  this 
republic,  if  the  system  of  slavery  should  likewise  be  I'e- 
established  there."  Other  papers  took  np  and  echoed  the 
alarm,  and  joined  in  the  vigorous  protest,  but  the  plot 
against  Texas  was  not  yefc  ripe  for  accomplishment. 

The  Genitis  urged  the  renewed  circulation  of  petitions 
against   slavery  in  the  District  of   Columbia,   though 

1  It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Lnndy's  to  establish  a  colony  for  the  free 
blacks  and  ematicipaf^  slaves  in  Southern  Unrritoiy.  So  flrjn  was  his 
belief  that  Teias  was  the  most  appropriate  region  for  it,  that  he  subae- 
qnently  (between  1831  and  1835]  made  three  journeys  thither,  traversing 
the  conntry,  living  there  for  months  at  a  time,  falling  back  on  his  saddler's 
trade  for  snpport  when  his  funds  gave  out,  incurring  constant  peril  from 
disease  or  Tiolecee,  yet  laboring  year  after  year,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Jfexloan  GoTemment  for  his 
colony.  In  1S35  he  succeeded  in  seeurii^  a  grant  of  138,000  acres,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  bring  to  it  two  hundred  and  fifty  settlers  with  their 
families,  and  be  returned  to  the  United  States  to  secure  these ;  but  the  dis- 
turbances arising  from  the  lawless  Southern  invasion  of  Mexico  put  an  end 
to  his  scheme.  His  journeys  had  no  other  result  than  to  make  Mm  the 
best  informed  man  in  the  country  ia  regard  to  the  Mexican  province,  and 
of  great  assistance  subsequently  to  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  other 
opponents  of  annexation  in  Congress. 
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Chap.  vr.  acknowledging  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from 
1829^30.  an  Administration  in  which  six  out  of  eight  members  — 
the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  of  War,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Attorney-General,  and  Poatmast«r- 
Gteneral  —  were  from  slaveholding  States.  It  also  sup- 
ported, as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  from  Baltimore, 
Daniel  Raymond,  who  was  regarded  as  auti-slavery,  but 
he  polled  less  than  200  of  the  more  than  7000  votes  cast. 
Further,  it  gave  much  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 

Oct..iS'ig.to  the  Virginia  Convention  for  the  revision  of  the  State 
constitution,  a  body  remarkable  for  the  number  of  able 
and  distinguished  men  it  contained ;  ex- Presidents  Mad- 
ison and  Monroe,  and  John  Randolph,  being  among  them. 
As  it  has  always  been  a  favorite  assertion  and  pretence 

G.  T.  Cur-   of  some  Northern  apologists  for  slavery  that  Virginia  and 

BtichJnaa,  Kentuckv  were  on  the  verge  of  instituting  schemes  for 
2 :  =73-  emancipation  when  the  anti-slavery  agitation  broke  out, 
but  were  alarmed  and  deterred  from  attempting  it  by 
the  violent  and  abusive  spirit  in  which  that  was  con- 
ducted, it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  proposition  to  this 
end  was  even  broached  in  the  Convention.  The  most  ex- 
citing topic  under  discussion  during  its  sessions  was  the 
demand  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State  that  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature  should  be  apportioned  to  the 
several  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  white  population, 
instead  of  on  the  Federal  basis,  as  the  latter,  by  add- 
ing three-fifths  of  all  the  slaves,  gave  an  undue  prepon- 
derance to  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  slaves  were 
far  more  numerous  than  in  the  mountainous  western 
district.  This  was  hotly  debated  for  many  days,  but 
Madison  and  Monroe  threw  their  influenee  against  it, 
and  it  was  finally  defeated  by  a  close  vote,  leaving 
the  control  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  section.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  fate  any  scheme  of 
emancipation,  however  remote  and  gradual,  would  have 
met  with  in  such  a  body;  and  this  was  more  than 
two  years  before  the  organized  anti-slavery  movement 
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Less  germane  to  the  piirpose  of  the  Genius  was  the  Chap.  vi. 
miUifieation  debate  between  Hayne  and  Webster  in  the  182^^30, 
Senate;  but  Garrison  could  not  resist  printing  those 
portions  of  Webster's  famous  reply  which  have  become 
classic  in  American  political  and  patriotic  oratory.  To 
the  various  moral  and  philanthropic  questions  in  which 
he  felt  deep  interest, —  temperance,  peace,  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  discoun- 
tenancing of  lotteries, —  he  made  frequent  reference.  He 
found  two  temperance  addresses  which  had  been  sent 
him  lor  notice  "  too  cold,  too  didactic,  too  speculative,  to 
CJ-eate  a  stirring  sensation  in  the  reader,  or  to  rouse  a 
slumbering  community  to  a  just  apprehension  of  its 
danger,"  and  he  defined  his  own  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject : 

"  We,  who  are  somewhat  impetuous  in  our  disposition,  and  G.  II.  E., 
singular  in  our  notions  of  reform,— who  are  so  uncharitable  as  ^ 
to  make  no  distinetion  between  men  enga^d  in  one  common 
traffic,  which  shall  excuse  the  destroyer  of  thousands,  and  heap 
contumely  on  the  murderer  of  a  dozen —  we  demand  that  the 
whole  truth  he  told,  on  ah  oecaa-ons,  whether  it  impeaches  this 
man's  reputation  or  injures  that  man's  pursuit;  whether  it 
induces  persecution,  or  occasions  a  breach  of  private  friend- 
ship. If  the  _  atmosphere  around  ns  is  thick  and  contagious, 
must  it  not  be  purified  by  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  storms  ? 
K  we  would  destroy  the  withering  influences  of  the  poisonous 
Upas,  must  we  not  tear  it  up  by  the  roots  1  We  are  not  eon- 
tent  with  seeing  proofs  multiplied  that  temperance  is  better 
than  ebriation,  that  a  druntard  is  a  wretch  without  hope  and 
beyond  rescue,  that  rum  costs  money,  that '  moderate  drinking 
is  the  downhill  road  to  intemperance.'  No— we  go  to  the 
fountain-head  of  the  evi!.  I£  it  be  injurious,  or  criminal,  or 
dangerous,  or  disreputable  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  it  is  far 
more  so  to  vend,  or  distil,  or  import  this  liquid  Are.  '  Woe 
unto  him  who  putteth  the  cup  to  his  neighbor's  lips '  —  who 
increases  his  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men  —  who  takes  away  the  bread  of  the  poor,  and  devours 
the  earnings  of  industry — who  scatters  his  poison  through 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  conununity,  till  even  the  grave  is 
burdened  with  his  victims !  Against  him  must  the  artillery 
o£  public  indignation  be  brought  to  bear;  and  the  decree 
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Chap.  VI.    must  go  forth,  as  from  the  lips  o£  Jehovah,  that  he  who  wiil 
g  ~  deal  in  the  accursed  artide  can  lay  no  claims  to  honesty  of 

purpose  or  holiness  of  life,  but  is  a  shameless  enemy  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperily  of  his  fellow-creatures," 

A  week  after  he  wrote  the  above,  Mr.  Garrison  at- 
tended and  spoke  at  the  formation  of  a  Baltimore  Tem- 
perance Society;  the  presiding  officer  of  the  evening 
being  Judge  Nicholas  Brice,  whom  he  was  destined  to 
meet,  a  few  months  later,  in  somewhat  different  rela- 
tions, growing  out  of  his  "intemperate"  use  of  language 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

The  phase  of  the  Indian  question  at  that  time  before 
the  public  was  the  conscienceless  attempt  of  Georgia  to 
dispossess  the  Cherokees  of  the  lands  which  they  held  by 
solemn  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  to  expel  them 
from  the  State;  or,  if  they  remained  after  being  robbed 
of  their  homes,  to  tax  them  and  use  their  numbers  (on 
the  three-fifths  basis)  to  swell  the  Federal  representative 
population.  President  Jaekson  betrayed  his  sympathy 
with  this  scheme  of  spoliation,  and  was  willing  to  see  the 
State  of  Georgia  set  at  naught  the  treaty  obligations  of 
the  National  Government;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  invasions  of  their  sacred  rights, 
the  Indians  had  to  submit  to  be  plundered.  There  were 
many  and  loud  protests  from  the  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic portions  of  the  community,  and  Mr,  Garrison 
a  u.  E.,  joined  in  them,  insisting  that  the  nation  should  keep  its 
i83g,^.'iis.  plighted  faith.  "Expediency  and  policy,"  he  declared, 
"  are  convertible  terms,  fuU  of  dishonesty  and  oppres- 
sion. Justice  is  eternal,  and  its  demands  cannot  safely 
be  evaded,"  Nevertheless,  although  he  was  invoking  the 
aid  of  women  in  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  move- 
ments, he  was  shocked  when  seven  hundred  women  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  petitioned  Congress  in  behalf  of  Indian 
mid..Fih.  rights.  He  declared  it  "out  of  place,"  and  said,  "This 
"!i^'  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  uncalled-for  interference,  though 
made  with  holiest  intentions.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
have  this  practice  become  general.     There  would  then  be 
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no  (juestion  agitated  in  Congress  without  eliciting  the    chap.  vi. 
informal  and  contrarient  opinions  of  the  softer  sex."^  1839^30, 

He  had  not  yet  outgrown  sectarian  narrowness,  and 
he  still  denounced  Paine  and  Jefferson  for  their  "  infi- 
delity," and  lamented  because  a  fSte  was  given  to  La- 
fayette in  France  on  the  Sahbath,  He  could  not  even 
express  bis  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria 
Child's  genius  ■without  saying  that  be  did  not  like  her  c.  u.  E.. 
"religious  notions."  And  yet  he  protested  against  the  1829,'/. 6a, 
current  religion  in  these  terms : 

"  With  reverence,  and  in  the  name  of  God^  we  ask,  what  sort  /*irf-. 
of  religion  is  now  extant  among  ns^  Certaialy  not  such  as  is^'/^jo. 
cheered  the  prophets  through  the  gloom  of  the  old  dispensation, 
and  constrained  them  to  denounce  the  abominationa  of  lie 
Jews ;  —  not  such  as  Jesus  Christ  laid  down  his  life  to  vindi- 
cate ; — not  such  as  was  preached  bythe  Apostles  and  Martyrs, 
to  their  own  destruction ;^no,  not  a  whit!  It  is  a  religion 
which  complacently  tolerates  open  adultery,  oppression,  rob- 
bery, and  murder !  seldom  or  never  lifting  up  a  warning  voice, 
or  note  of  remonBtrance,  or  propitiatory  sacriflce  !^a  religion 
which  is  graduated  by  the  corrupt,  defective  laws  of  the  State, 
and  not  by  the  pure,  perfect  laws  of  G-od  1  —  a  religion  which 
quadrates  with  the  natural  depravity  of  the  heart,  giving 
license  to  an,  restraining  no  lust,  mortifying  not  the  body, 
engendering  selfishness  and  cruelty !  —  a  religion  which  waits 
in  '  silver  slippers,'  on  a  carpeted  floor,  having  thrown  oS  the 
burden  of  the  cross  and  changed  the  garments  of  humiliation 
for  the  splendid  vestments  of  pride ! — a  religion  which  has  no 
courage,  no  faithfulness,  no  self-denial,  deeming  it  better  to 
give  heed  unto  men  than  unto  God !  " 

Early  in  October,  Lundy  went  forth  to  canvass  for 
subscribers,  leaving  Garrison  in  full  charge  of  the  Geniits. 
The  latter's  articles  in  favor  of  immediate,  instead  of 
gradual  emancipation,  had  speedily  evoked  letters  of  ex- 
postulation and  remonstrance  from  subscribers,  though, 
a  few  approved  and  endorsed  the  doctrine ;  but,  as  Gar- 

1  Pcprty  yeara  later,  Mb  friEDd  Mca.  Abby  Kelley  Foster,  at  a  Woman 
Suffrage  meeting  in  Boston,  laugbingly  eonfronted  him  with  these  long- 
l«rgotten  words  of  his;  to  which  he  rejoined,  "Whereas  1  was  blind,  now 
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rison  afterwards  described  it,  "Where  Friend  Lundy 
could  get  one  new  subscriber,  I  could  knock  a  dozen  off, 
and  I  did  so.  It  was  the  old  experiment  of  the  frog  in 
the  well,  that  went  two  feet  up,  and  fell  three  feet  back, 
at  every  jump."  The  diminishing  subscription-list  had 
no  deterrent  effect  upon  the  editors.  Garrison  steadily 
urged  immediatism,  and  replied  vigorously  to  his  critics. 
He  was  strengthened  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick's  admirable 
letters  on  Colonial  Slavery,  and  cheered  by  the  act  of 
President  Guerrero  of  Mexico  in  proclaiming  immediate 
emancipation  to  the  ten  thousand  slaves  in  that  country. 
Of  those  critics  who  declared  that  the  slaves,  if  freed  and 
turned  loose,  would  cut  the  throats  of  their  late  oppress- 
ors, he  exclaimed : 

"  Is  it  worth  ourwhile  to  reason  with  such  men  ?  Need  they 
be  told,  that  if  fire  be  quenched,  it  caimot  bum  —  if  the  fangs 
of  the  rattlesnake  be  drawn,  he  cannot  be  dangerous — if  seed 
be  annihilated,  it  cannot  germioate  ?  WiU  they  coutinue  to 
maltiply  their  bugbears,  and  exaggerate  their  idle  fears,  and 
prophesy  evil  tilings,  and  weary  our  ears  with  their  ridiculous 
cant  ?  If  we  liberate  the  slaves,  and  treat  them  as  brothers 
and  as  men,  shall  we  not  take  away  all  motive  for  rebelHon  ? 
And  if  we  persist  in  crushing  them  down  to  the  earth,  and 
lacerating  their  bodies  with  our  whips,  will  they  not  rise  iip, 
Sooner  or  later,  lite  an  army  of  unbound  giants,  and  carry 
rapine  and  slaughter  in  tbeir  path  f  No — respond  oar  sapient 
advisers  and  far-sighted  pliilanthropists  —  there  will  be  a 
reversal  of  the  ease ! " 

The  twenty-first  biennial  session  of  the  "  American 
Convention  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  African  Race  in  the  United  States  "  was  held 
in  Washington  early  in  December,  1829,  a  room  in  the 
City  Hall  being  offered  for  its  sessions  by  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.  The  number  of  delegates  present  was  small, 
and  their  proceedings  were  of  little  value,  consisting 
largely  of  a  discussion  of  various  colonization  schemes 
as  a  means  of  abolishing  slavery.  Lundy  was  a  delegate, 
Garrison  remaining  in  Baltimore.  Prior  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Convention,  the  Genius  had  announced  the 
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appointident  of  delegates  to  it  'by  various  anti-slavery  Cm 
organizations  in  Baltimore, — a  "National  Anti-Slavery  iS; 
Tract  Society,"  the  "  First  Baltimore  Branch  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  Maryland,"  and  a  "  Convention  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Societies  of  Maryland," — but  these  seem  to 
have  possessed  no  vitality,  and  to  have  had  little  more 
than  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  The  Convention 
adopted  an  Address  to  the  Public,^  and  adjourned  to 
meet  two  years  later. 

An  extraordinary  sensation  was  caused  at  the  South 
during  the  winter  of  1829-30  by  the  appearance  of 
'Walker's  Appeal,'  a  pamphlet  written  by  an  obscure 
and  unknown  colored  man  in  Boston,^  who  printed  and 
circulated  it  among  people  of  his  color  as  widely  as  his 
means  would  permit.     It  seems  singular  that  a  produc- 

1  In  thia  Address  the  ConTentlon  reeapitalated  its  objects  and  methods, 
wMcIi  were  sabstantioll^  those  of  ull  the  State  Societies  of  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  anti-slavery 
gentJiaent  of  that  period,  "was  organized,  (1)  "mith  a  "view  to  getting  rid  of 
slavery,  whose  abolition  was  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion ;  (2)  to  pro- 
tect the  free  blaefca  against  Hdnapping  and  reenslavement ;  (31  to  establish 
schools  for,  and  otherwise  improve  the  condition  of,  the  colored  people. 
It  was  satisfied  with  gradual  eaiancipation  (as  in  Pennsylvania),  and  with 
the  prohibition  of  slave  importations.  Its  sense  of  responsibility  for 
slavery  was  oMefly  for  that  under  its  own  eyes  and  in  its  own  State.  Its 
mode  of  action  was  confined  to  memorisls  to  legislative  bodies  uid  gover- 
nors, and  to  the  courts.  It  did  not  feel  that  responsibility  for  slavery 
everywhere  which  Garrison  was  now  seeMng  to  enforce,  nor  did  it,  while 
attacking  slavery  on  grounds  adopted  by  him,  personally  arraign  the  slave- 
holder, hold  him  criminal  for  not  immediately  emancipating  his  slaves,  and 
seek  to  make  him  odious  and  put  him  beyond  the  pale  of  intercourse. 
Hence  its  failure  to  awaken  any  interest  in  the  public  mind,  or  to  disturb 
the  consciences  and  peace  of  the  slaveholders, 

2  David  Walker  was  born  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Sept.  28, 1785, 
of  a  free  mother  and  a  slave  father,  fdUowing,  by  slave  law,  the  condition 
of  the  former  He  travelled  extenslvoly  through  the  South,  regarding  the 
degradation  and  luffenngs  ot  his  race  with  a  bitter  sympathy,  acquired  a 
^uffl.^■lent  education  and  read  and  pondered  such  general  historical  works 
aa  were  procurable  At  the  age  of  forty-two,  being  then  a  resident  of 
Boston  he  opened  a  store  on  Brattle  Street  for  tbe  sale  of  second-hand 
clothes.  From  this  unpromising  laboratory  there  issued,  two  years  later, 
an.  octavo  pamphlet  of  76  pp.,  now  very  rare,  entitled  '  Walker's  Appeal,  in 
four  articles,  together  with  a  Preamble  to  the  Colored  Citizens  of  the 
World,  but  in  particular,  and  very  expressly,  to  those  of  the  United  States 
ot  America.    Written  In  Boston,  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Sept.  28th, 
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Chap.  VI.  tion  SO  original,  able,  and  important,  coming  from  such 
1829130.  '•>•  source,  should  not  have  been  promptly  noticed  in  the 
Genius,  even  if  critically  and  with  exceptions ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Richmond  Whig  had  reported,  with  ridicule, 
the  secret  session  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  consider 
a  message  from  GJovernor  Giles  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Savannah  Georgian  had  announced  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  Governor  Gilmer  and  the  Georgia  Legislature, 
that  Garrison  aUuded  to  it  in  any  way.  After  copying 
the  two  articles  above  referred  to,  he  said : 

G.  U.  E.,  "  We  have  had  this  pamphlet  on  our  table  for  some  time  past, 
rB3tt%.  147.    ^^^  ^^  '*''*  surprised  at  its  effeot  upon  our  sensitive  Southern 

Ifi39.  Boston:  Puhlished by  DaTid  Walkor.  1820.'  The  author  had  already 
deliTered  an  address  before  the  General  Colored  Association  of  Bosttm, 
wMch  was  printed  in  Freedom's  Jouriml,  Dec  20,  1828.  He  now  urged  the 
free  colored  people  to  make  the  slave's  cause  their  concern,  as  inseparably 
connected  with  their  awn  condition,  and  to  aspire  to  be  something  more 
than  barbers  and  bootblacks.  His  first  article  set  forth  ' '  Onr  wretched- 
ness in  eonBequence  of  slavery";  his  second,  "Onr  wretehedness in  conse- 
quence of  ignotance";  his  third,  "  Our  wretehedness  in  consequence  of  the 
preachers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ";  his  fourUi,  "Our  wretchedness 
in  conseiiuence  of  the  colonising  plan."  This  last  was  so  full  and  thorough 
an  exposure  of  the  animus  of  the  Colonization  8oclety  that  it  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  the  leading  motive  of  the  pamphlet.  But  Jefferson's 
disparaging  estimate  of  Hie  capiLCity  of  tlie  negro  is  also  examined  and 
confuted  at  sucJi  length  as  to  entitle  his  '  Notes  on  Virginia '  to  be  con- 
sidered at  least  equally  the  oc  aslon  of  the  'Appeal,'  Its  tone  was  dis- 
tinctly religious  anl  prophetic  For  although  the  destruction  ot  tie 
oppressors  God  may  not  effect  bv  the  oppressed,  yet  the  Lord  our  God 
will  bring  other  destrULhons  upon  them — for  not  unfreqaently  will  he 
cause  them  to  rise  up  one  against  another,  to  be  split,  divided,  and  to 
oppress  each  other  and  sometimes  to  open  hostilities  with  sword  in  hand  " 
(p,  5).  The  meek  and  unresistmg  character  of  the  blacks  was  sternly  cen- 
sured ;  but  while  contending  for  the  right  of  self-defence,  Walker  coun- 
selled entire  forgiveness  of  the  past  if  the  slaveholders  woald  let  their 
victims  go  In  peace.  The  pamphlet  ended  with  quotations  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  some  Methodislical  hymns. 

It  had  at  once  so  great  a  vogue  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for,  and, 
reaching  the  South,  it  produced  much  consternation  among  the  whites, 
especially  in  the  seaboard  slave  States,  where  incoming  vessels  were 
searched  for  it  On  Dec  12,  1829,  the  Mayor  of  Savannah  addressed  the 
Mayor  of  Boston  (Harrison  Gray  Otis)  with  reference,  as  would  appear,  to 
the  possible  punishment  of  tie  author.  Mayor  Otis  replied  that,  "  not- 
withstanding the  extremely  bad  and  inflammatory  tendency  of  tie  pub- 
lication," the  author  had  not  made  himself  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts ;  that  he  was  an  old-clothes  dealer,  and  openly  avowed  to  an 
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brethren.    It  is  written  Tjy  a  colored  Bostonian,  and  Lreatlies    Chap.  Vl. 
tlie  most  impassioned  and  determined  apiiit.    We  deprecate  its      jg~ 
eircnlation,  though  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  bravery  and 
inteOigenee  of  its  author.    The  editor  of  the  Whiff  must  not 
laugh  at  Governor  Giles :  his  alarm  was  natural." 

Ill  a  subsequent  niimber  of  the  Genius  he  again  spoke  g.  a  «,, 
of  it  as  "  a  most  injudicious  publication,  yet  warranted  rs^f/.^9s. 
by  the  creed  of  an  independent  people." 

The  law  passed  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  prohibited 
the  admission  of  free  colored  persons  into  the  ports  of 
the  State,  declared  "  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  of  evil 
tendency  among  our  domestics "  a  capital  offence,  and 

o  circulate  it  by  mail  at  Ms  own  espanse.  if  DeBd  be.  Major 
ised  his  determination  to  warn  gea-captains  and  others  of  the 
eonseqaenoes  of  transporting  incendiary  writinea  into  tha  Southern  States. 
He  sent  (Pebrnaiy  10,  1830)  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Governor  Giles  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  same  time  helittling  the  weight  of  the  'Appeal,'  from  "the 
insignifloanee  of  the  writer,  the  estrftTaeance  of  bis  sanguinary  fanati- 
cism," and  "  the  very  partial  circulation"  of  the  book,  which  had  cauaed 
no  excitement  in  Bost^m.  The  Governor  subniitted  these  documents  to 
the  Honse  of  Delegates  on  Pehruary  16,  and  the  eommunieation  vma  laid 
on  the  tahle.  (See  Hiohmond  ShigwiTer,  Feb.  IB,  1830,  and  Boston.  Courier, 
Feb.  26;  the  jKwHiioniBf,  monthly,  1:98;  Williams's  '  History  of  the  Negro 
Bacein  America,' 2:553.) 

Prom  internal  evidence  it  appears  that  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Appeal ' 
was  published  shortly  after  March  6,  1830.  It  was  wholly  reset,  and  con- 
tained many  corrections  and  important  additions,  both  to  the  body  of  the 
test  and  m  the  shape  of  notes.  The  additions  were  for  the  most  part 
eiplititly  mdicated,  and  were  designedly  of  a  character  to  justify  the 
epltiet  sanguinary"  applied  by  Mayor  Otis.  They  favored  a  serpUe 
msurreotion  as  soon  as  the  way  was  clear ;  the  superiority  of  the  blacks  in 
numbers  and  their  greater  (historic]  bravery  in  battle  being  dwelt  upon. 
Walker  also  Inaisted  more  plainly  on  his  having  had  a  divine  eommiasion 
to  write,  and  in  truth  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  John  the  Baptist  to 
the  new  anti-slavery  dispensation.  It  is  curious  that  no  allusion  is  made 
in  the  '  Appeal'  to  Inmdy's  lahors  on  behalf  of  the  slave.  Walker  did  not 
long  survive  the  third  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  dying  on  June  28,  1830 — 
some  thought  by  foul  phiy,  as  a  price  was  set  upou  his  head  at  the  South ; 
but  this  surmise  was  incorrect  His  noble  intensity,  pride,  disgusfi  fleroe- 
nesB,  his  eloqnenee  and  his  genera!  intellectual  ability,  have  not  been 
commemorated  as  they  deserve.  (See  May's  '  Recollections,'  p.  133,  and 
ZU).,  1:17.)  He  is  a  uniqne  figure  In  the  anti-slavery  movement.  The 
late  Rev.  Henry  Highland  Garnet  reprinted  the  'Appeal'  in  1858,  but  this 
edition  has  become  as  scarce  as  the  originaL  A  copy  of  the  third  edition  is 
in  the  May  Collection  at  Cornell  University,  Inscribed  "  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
May,  from  Ms  friend  and  admirer,  Wm.  Uoyd  Garrison. "  Mr.  Garrison 
was  never  actjuwuted  with  Walker. 
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=.  VI,    made  penal  the  teaching  of  free  colored  persons  or  slaves 

^30,     to  read  or  write ;  and  it  was  rushed  through  in  a  single 

day  on  the  discovery  of  Walker's  incendiary  pamphlet. 

The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  passed  a  similar  bill  a 

few  weeks  later,  hut  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  "  The 

circulation  of  this  '  seditious '  pamphlet,"  said  Garrison, 

'.  £..    in  the  last  number  (for  him)  of  the  Genim,  "  has  proven 

»,  202.  one  thing  conclusively — that  the   boasted  security  of 

the  slave  States,  by  their  orators  and  writers,  is  mere 

aflEectation,  or  something  worse," 

With  a  diminishing  subscription-list  and  trivial  re- 
mittances from  those  subscribers  who  still  consented  to 
receive  the  Genius,  it  was  evident  that  some  change  would 
be  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year.    Lundy 
:j__       remarked  in  one  issne  that  good  wishes  were  so  abundant 
■  "g'^    that  they  were  "  not  worth  picking  up  in  the  street,"  and 
informed  those  who  were  so  prodigal  of  them  that  they 
must  give  them  a  substantial  form  to  prove  their  sin- 
cerity.    Garrison,  in  a  later  number,  betrayed  the  inevi- 
y.,       table  result  of  their  experiment  when  he  stated  that, 
Js.^isB.  though  their  terms  required  payment  in  advance,  the 
voluntary  remittances  of  their  subscribers  for  more  than 
four  months  had  not  exceeded  fifty  dollars,  while  their 
weekly  expenses  were  at  least  that  amount ;  and,  in  the 
personal  meditations  in  which  he  indulged  on  the  eom- 
id..       pletion  of  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  mentioned  that  he 
P '^^'   was  so  seldom  troubled  with  bits  of  silver,  he  had  not 
deemed  it  a  piece  of  economy  to  buy  so  useless  an  article 
as  a  purse. 

Hitherto  the  partners  had  straggled  constantly  against 
poverty  and  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  their  cause. 
Conducting  their  labors  in  a  slave  State,  they  had  natu- 
rally experienced  various  forms  of  persecution,  but  it 
remained  for  a  Northern  man  to  institute  an  attack  on 
the  Genius  and  its  editors  which  the  community  was 
ready  and  eager  to  make  effective.  This,  if  it  did  not 
hasten,  at  least  insured,  the  discontinuance  of  the  paper 
as  conducted  by  them. 
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In  a  department  of  the  Genius  which  he  styled  the    Csap.  vi. 
"  Black  List,"  and  ■which  bore  at  its  head  the  figure  of  a     1829^30. 
chained  and  kneeling  negro,'  with  the  motto,  "  Am  I  not 
a  Man  and  a  Brother?"  Mr.  Garrison  recorded  each  week 
some  of  the  terrible  incidents  of  slavery, —  instances  of 
cruelty  and  torture,  cases  of  kidnapping,  advertisements 
of  slave  auctions,  and  descriptions  of  the  horrors  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  slave  trade.     By  common  consent 
of  the  principal  maritime  nations,  the  foreign  slave  trade 
was  now  adjudged  felony,  and  their  navies  united  in 
efforts  for  its  suppression.    When  the  additional  term  of 
twenty  years  allowed  it  by  the  iniquitous  compromise 
clause  in  the  United  States  Constitution  had  expired,  the 
bill  forbidding  its  continuance,  which  Congress  promptly 
passed,  received  general  support,  even  the  Southern  mem- 
ber voting  for  it,  after  securing  certain  modifications,      [fi^iaj'j 
The  traffic  went  on,  nevertheless,  and  it  was  estimated    p'ff'f^ 
that  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  kidnapped    siiaicP(m- 
Af ricans  were  annually  smuggled  into  this  country  in       '  103. 
defiance  of  law.^    The  willing  consent  of  some  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  foreign 
slave  trade  was  notoriously  owing  less  to  conscientious 
scruples  against  the  traffic,  than  to  the  fact  that  they 
saw  an  opportunity  of  mating  greater  gains  through  a 
domestic  slave  trade,  based  on  the  deliberate  and  syste- 
matic breeding  of  slaves  in  Virginia  and  the  Northern 
tier    of  slave   States,  for  the  Southern  market.     The 
deadly  influences  of  the  climate  in  the  Gulf  States,  the 
terrible  hardships  of  plantation  labor  in  the  cotton  fields, 

1  This  figure,  originsJly  designed  for  the  sesl  of  the  Comralttee  for  the 
Abolitioii  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  Ootoher,  1787,  had  a  powerful  inilueDee  in 
klndhng  anti-slavery  sentiraeiit  in  Great  Britain,  and  ■was,  with  ita  direct 
and  patjielic  appeal,  no  less  an  Inspiration  and  incentive  to  tiie  American 
abolitloniBts.    (See  Clarkson's  '  History  of  the  Slave  Trade,'  Chapter  XS.) 

s  How  thoroughly  the  proMbition  was  disregarded  can  be  judged  from 
ilie  fact,  that  although  tie  law  required  the  forfeiture  to  the  Government 
of  all  slaves  iUegally  imported  after  1S07,  the  Register  ot  the  Treasury  was 
obliged  to  confess,  in  1819,  that  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  thus  in- 
troduced up  to  that  time,  not  one  hod  been  forfeited.  Frequent  record  of 
the  capture  of  slavers  by  English  vessels  was  made  in  the  Genivi. 
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the  cane-brakes,  and  the  rice  swamps,  caused  a  high  rate 
of  mortality,  retarded  the  increase  of  population,  and 
created  a  constant  demand  for  fresh  victims ;  amd  these 
it  was  found  more  safe  and  profitable  to  import  from 
Virginia  than  from  Africa,  the  mortality  of  the  inland  or 
coastwise  transportation  Toeing  far  less  than  that  of  the 
ocean  passage.  Likewise  the  risks  of  a  traffic  sanctioned 
and  protected  ty  the  State  and  National  Governments 
were  trivial  compared  with  those  of  a  trade  outlawed  by 
the  civilized  world. 

And  yet  the  difference  between  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign slave  trade  was  only  one  of  degree,^  and  in  many 
respects  the  former  ecLualled  and  even  exceeded  the  latter 
in  its  dreadful  features.  Cofles  of  slaves,  chained  to- 
gether and  driven  under  the  lash,  were  constantly  wend- 
ing their  way  on  foot,  under  the  scorching  sun,  along  the 
Southern  highways  to  the  distant  States  of  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  or  were  conveyed 
in  steamers  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  or  in 
sailing  vessels  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  to 
New  Orleans,  the  great  slave  mart  of  the  South.  The 
arrivals  of  these  cEirgoes  of  living  freight  were  reported 
in  the  newspapers  as  unblushingly  as  if  they  had  been 
cattle,  or  hales  of  cotton,  or  other  merchandise.^ 

FuUy  fifty  thousand  slaves  a  year,  it  was  estimated, 
were  sold  and  transported  from  one  State  to  another,  in 
this  inf erual  traffic,  whose  victims,  torn  from  their  kindred 
and  friends,  and  the  homes  in  which  they  had  been  liter- 
ally "bred"  and  born  (often  having  the  blood  of  their 
masters  in  their  veins),  went  forth  with  hearts  full  of 
despair  to  what  they  believed  to  be  a  certain,  slow  and 
torturous  death.    Not  infrectuently  they  chose  instant 

1  Any  coast  slave-traderj  indeed,  which  came  within  British  jurisdiction, 
WB3  as  liaUe  to  forfeit  its  human  freight  as  a  foreign  cruiser,  and  tliis 
happened  to  one  such,  the  EnUrpn^e,  driven  into  Bennnda  hy  stress  of 
weather  fiift.  5;  47,  51,  85). 

a  In  a  single  week— that  ending  Oct.  IC,  1831—371  slaves  were  landed  in 
New  Orleana,  chieflr  from  Alesandris,  Norfolk,  and  Charleston  {Mies' 
BegiOer,  Nov.  26, 1831). 
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death  by  suicide  in  preference,  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  Chap.  ^ 
and  Norfolk  were  the  ports  from  which  the  Marj-land  12^31 
and  Virginia  slaves  were  chiefly  shipped  j  and  as  Lundy's 
soul  had  been  stirred  within  him  by  the  sight  of  the 
daily  processions  of  manacled  slaves  before  his  door  at 
Wheeling,  so  now  was  Grarrison's  indignation  aroused 
by  this  constant  exportation  of  hapless  victims  to  the 
Southern  markets.  The  discovery  that  a  Massachusetts 
man,  and  one  of  his  own  townsmen,  was  implicated  in  it 
elicited  his  prompt  and  stinging  rebnie.  In  the  Genius 
of  November  13  he  wrote,  under  the  "  Black  List,"  as 
follows : 

DOMESTIC   SLAVE   TRADE.  G.  U.  . 

This  horrible  traffic  continues  to  be  pursued  with  unabated  iSag,;). 
alacrity.  Soaroely  a  vessel,  perhaps,  leaves  this  port  for  New 
Orleans  without  earrying  off  in  chains  large  numbers  of  the 
unfortunate  blacks.  The  ship  Frands,  Brown,  which  sailed 
hence  a  few  weeks  siueej  transported  seventy-five.  This  vessel 
hMls  from  my  native  place  (Newburyport,  Mass.),  and  belongs 
to  Frands  Todd.— So  much  for  New  England  principle!  — 
Next  week  I  shall  allude  more  particularly  to  this  dajuning 
affair. 

Following  this  was  an  account  of  another  ship,  not 
Todd's,  which  had  just  saDed  for  New  Orleans  with  115 
slaves.  The  next  week,  true  to  his  promise,  he  returned 
to  the  subject  of 

THE   SHIP   FRANCIS.  mj. 

Nov.  ; 

This  ship,  as  I  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  sailed  a  few  1829,/. 
weeks  since  from  this  port  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  for  the  New 
Orleans  market.  I  do  not  repeat  the  fact  because  it  is  a  rare 
instance  of  domestic  piracy,  or  because  the  ease  was  attended 
with  extraordinary  circum.stanees ;  for  the  horrible  trafttc  is 
briskly  carried  on,  and  the  transportation  was  effected  ia  the 
ordinary  manner.  I  merely  wish  to  illustrate  New  England 
humanity  and  moraUty.  I  am  resolved  to  cover  with  thick 
infamy  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  nefarious  business. 

I  have  stated  that  the  ship  Francis  hails  from  my  native 
place,  Newburyport,  (Massachusetts,)  is  commanded  by  a  Yan- 
kee captain,  and  owned  by  a  townsman  named 
FRANCIS   TODD. 
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Of  Captain  Nicholas  Brown  I  should  have  espected  better 
conduct.  It  is  no  worse  to  lit  out  piratical  cruisers,  or  to  en- 
gage in  the  foreign  slave  trade,  than  to  pursue  a  similar  trade 
along-  our  own  coasts ;  and  the  men  who  have  the  wickedness 
to  participate  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  heaping  up  wealth, 
should  be  ^P  SENTENCnsD  to  solitary  cokpinement  roE 
LIFE ;  „^  ihey  are  the  enemies  of  their  ovm  species  —  highway 
robbers  and  murderers;  and  their  final  doom  wiU  be,  unless  they 
speedily  repent,  to  occupy  the  lowest  depths  of  perdition,  I  know 
that  our  laws  make  a  distinetion  in  this  matter,  I  know  that 
the  man  who  is  allowed  to  freight  his  vessel  with  slaves  at 
home,  for  a  distant  market,  would  be  thought  worthy  of  death 
if  he  should  take  a  similar  freight  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but 
I  know,  too,  that  this  distinction  is  absurd,  and  at  war  with 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  that  Gfod  and  good  men 
regard  it  with  abhorrence. 

I  recoUect  that  it  was  always  a  mystery  in  Newburjport  how 
Mr.  Todd  contrived  to  make  profitable  voyages  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  places,  when  other  merchants,  with  as  fair  aa  oppor- 
tunity to  make  money,  and  sending  to  the  same  ports  at  the 
same  time,  invariably  made  fewer  successful  speculations.  The 
mystery  seems  to  be  unravelled.  Any  man  can  gather  up  riches 
if  he  does  not  care  by  what  means  they  are  obtained. 

The  i^r«»ets  carried  off  seueraft^-^ye  slaves,  chained  In  a  narrow 
plaoe  between  decks,  Capt.  Brown  originally  intended  to  take 
one  hundred  and  fifty  oi  these  unfortunate  creatures ;  but  another 
hard-hearted  shipmaster  underbid  him  in  the  price  of  passage 
for  the  remaining  moiety.  Capt.  B,,  we  believe,  is  a  mason. 
Where  was  his  charity  or  brotherly  kindness  1 

I  respectfully  request  the  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald 
to  copy  this  article,  or  publish  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
tained herein  — not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to 
Mr.  Todd,  for  I  shall  send  him  a  copy  of  this  number,  but  in 
order  te  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  that  quarter.— g. 

The  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald  did  not  comply 
with  this  request,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  offend  so 
respectable  and  influential  a  citizen  as  Mr.  Todd  by  in- 
forming his  townsmen  what  manner  of  freight  he  author- 
ized his  vessel  to  carry ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fact 
would  have  been  little  known  and  soon  forgotten  if  Mr. 
Todd  himself  had  been  able  to  restrain  his  wrath  and 
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keep  silence.     Unhappily  for  him,  he  could  not.    This    Chap.  vi. 
first  direct,   ad-hominem  hlow  at  Northern  complicity      1829^30, 
with  slavery  stung  him  to  the  quiek,^  and  he  soon  took 
measures  to  bring  his  accuser  to  punishment. 

The  Genius  of  January  8,  1830,  contained  this  brief 
announcement : 

"  A  suit  has  been  commenced  against  ttie  Editors  of  this 
paper,  by  Mr.  Francis  Todd,  of  Newbnryport,  (Mass.,)  for  an 
alleged  libel  published  in  our  Black  List  Department  of  Nov. 
20, 1829.  Damages  Jaid  at  $5000.  Our  strictures  were  predi- 
cated upon  the  sound  proverb —  Qm  non  vetatpeccare  cum  posdt, 

Mr.  Todd  was  not  left  to  conduct  his  attack  single- 
handed.  A  few  weeks  after  notice  of  his  suit  had  been 
served,  there  came  the  following  presentment  from  the 
Grand  Jury : 

Baltimore  City  Court,  February  Term,  1830. 
The  Grand  Jurors  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  the  body  of 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  on  their  oaths  do  present,  that  Benja- 
min Lnndy  and  "WtUiam  Lloyd  Garrison  did,  in  a  certain 
newspaper  printed  and  published  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  20th  day  of  November  last,  called  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emandpatifm,  publish  a  gross  and  maUoious  libel  against 
Francis  Todd  and  Nicholas  Brown. 

Witnesses,  H.  W.  Evans,  Foreman. 

Henry  Thompson, 
John  "W.  Thompson. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  Presentment. 
Teste, 

Wm.  MedoaK,  Clerk  Baltimore  City  Court. 

1  A  similar  secsitiveness  was  Ijetrayed  by  some  Nortiiem  members  of 
Congress  on  tlie  adoption  o£  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence.  JeSeraon, 
inliis  autotiOBraphical  'Memoir  of  the  ConveotioQ'  (p,  15,  ed,  1830),  malces 
this  record ;  "  The  danse,  too,  reprobating  the  enalaving  the  inhabitants 
of  Af  ric±i  was  struck  out  in  compliance  to  SouiJi  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the 
eontrarj,  atill  wished  to  continue  it.  Our  Northern  brethren  alao,  I  be- 
lieve, feltalittle  tender  nndecthesecsnsures;  for  though  their  people  had 
very  few  slaves,  themseJves,  jet  the?  had  been  pretty  considerable  carriers 
of  them  to  others." 
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This  was  filed  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  an  action 
in  accordance  therewith  was  promptly  entered  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  against  the  editors  of  the  Oenius, 
charging  them  with  "  contriving  and  unlawfully,  wick- 
edly, and  maliciously  intending,  to  hurt,  injure  and 
vilify "  Todd,  "  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  good  name, 
fame  and  reputation,  and  to  bring  him  into  great  con- 
tempt, scandal,  infamy,  and  disgrace,  to  the  evU  example 
of  all  others  in  like  manner  offending,  and  against  the 
peace,  government  and  dignity  of  the  State."  The  case 
■was  pressed  to  an  early  trial,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  being  Jonathan  Meredith  and 
R.  W.  GiU,  while  the  defence  wae  conducted  by  Charles 
Mitchell,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  able  members  of 
the  Baltimore  bar,  Althongh  a  stranger  to  Garrison  (on 
whom,  as  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  article,  the  brunt 
of  the  trial  fell),  he  generously  volunteered  his  services 
as  counsel,  refusing  all  compensation,  and  defended  him 
in  a  brave  and  masterly  manner.^ 

The  counsel  forthe  prosecution,  finding  that  the  extracts 
from  the  libellous  article  which  they  had  incorporated  in 
their  indictment  were  too  weak  to  rest  their  case  npon, 
sought  to  have  the  entire  article  read  to  the  jury,  to 
prove  the  malicious  intent  of  the  writer,  which  was  done, 
the  court  (Judge  Nicholas  Briee)  overruling  the  objec- 
tions of  the  defendant's  counsel  that  according  such 
liberty  to  a  plaintiff  was  utterly  without  precedent. 
The  witnesses  were  Mr.  Henry  Thompson  (Mr.  Todd's 
agent),  the  Pilot  of  the  Francis,  the  Customs  officers,  and 
the  printers  of  the  Genius,  the  latter  being  called  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  printed  the  paper  containing 
the  alleged  libel ;  but  no  evidence  was  offered  to  show 
that  the  defendant  had  printed  or  published,  or  written 

1  "  Of  Mm  attainuients  as  a  lawyer,"  wrote  Mr.  Garrison,  in  noticing  his 
death,  a  year  later,  "the  fertility  and  amplitude  of  his  mind,  and  tbe  sweet 
ness  and  energy  of  his  eloquence,  it  is  difRoult  to  speak  in  sober  terms. 
The  benevolence  of  his  heart  was  as  eipaosive  as  the  ocean."  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  son  of  Judge  Stephen  Mitchell  of  that 
State  (i!!<,  1:111]. 
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or  caused  to  te  written,  the  obnoxious  articie.  The  cha-p.  vi. 
Pilot  testified  that  eighty-eight  slaves  (thirteen  more  than  les^Ijo. 
had  been  stated  iu  the  Genius) — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— were  received  on  board  the  Francis  at  Annapolis; 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  acted  as  Todd's  agent  for 
many  years,  acknowledged  that,  while  he  had  contracted 
for  the  transportation  of  slaves  before  consulting  Mr. 
Todd,  he  had  immediately  written  to  the  latter,  stating 
the  conditions  on  which  the  contract  was  made.  "Mr. 
Todd,  in  reply,  said  he  should  have  preferred  another  Mnd 
of  freight,  but  as  freights  were  dull,  times  hard,  and  money 
scarce,  he  was  satisfied  icith  the  bargain."  The  slaves  were 
purchased  by  a  planter  of  New  Orleans,  named  MilUghan, 
of  whom  Thompson  (and  also  Judge  Briee)  spoke  in 
warm  terms.  He  likewise  testified  that  Captain  Brown 
was  a  humane  man,  by  whom  the  slaves  were  doubtless 
kindly  treated  on  the  passage.^ 

The  defence  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  offer  further 
evidence,  having  proved  the  shipment  of  slaves  on  the 
Francis,  and  Mr.  Todd's  ownership  of  the  vessel  being 

1  That  Captain  Brown  was  personally  a  kind  and  humane  man  was  on- 
donbtedly  tme,  and  that  Mr.  Garrison  had  eateeraed  him  up  to  this  time  is 
apparent  from  hia  espression  of  surprise  and  regret,  in  the  "libellous" 
article,  that  one  of  whom  he  "  should  have  expected  better  (xmduet "  should 
be  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  involuntary  transportation,  from  their 
homes  and  Idndred,  of  those  whose  right  to  liberty  was  as  clear  and  sacred 
as  his  own.  It  is  a  fact,  which  did  not  come  out  at  the  trial,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Garrison  himself  was  probably  never  aware,  that  these  helpless  viotinis 
whom  Mr.  Todd  consented,  in  view  of  the  "  hard  times,  dull  freights,  and 
scarce  money,"  to  receive  as  freight  and  cargo,  had  the  utmost  horror  of 
being  carried  South,  and  secreted  themselves  in  the  woods  to  escape  goiog. 
They  were  hunted,  captured,  and  driven  aboard  in  a  half -naked  condition, 
as  CaptMn  Brown  himself  narrated,  and  so  ntteriy  destitute  were  they  that 
the  agent  of  Millighan,  their  new  master,  sent  bales  of  clothing  aboard  for 
them.  Needles  and  thread  were  provided  for  the  women,  the  Captain 
further  stated,  the  entire  space  between  decks  was  given  to  the  slaves,  and 
a  prayer-meeting  was  held  by  them  every  day.  When  they  reached  their 
destination  (on  the  Mississippi  river,  below  New  Orleans),  they  expressed 
their  gratitude  to  Captain  Brown  for  his  kindness  to  them,  and  when,  later, 
on  his  rettim  down  the  river  from  New  Orleans,  he  anchored  off  the  plan- 
tation, they  again  thanked  him  and  professed  tbemselvea  satisfied  with 
their  new  home.  "It  was  one  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  father's  long 
life,"  writes  a  daughter  of  Captain  Brown,  in  the  Sowthem  Workman,  May, 
1883,  "as  I  have  often  heard  him  say,— and  further,  that  there  was  no  act 
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admitted.  Mr,  Mitchell  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf 
of  his  client,  addressing  the  jury  for  nearly  two  hours. 
"  Indignation  and  shame  for  the  continuance  of  the 
accursed  traffic  in  human  flesh,"  wrote  Mr.  Garrison  in 
describing  it,  "  sympathy  for  the  poor  victims  of  oppres- 
sion, love  for  the  cause  of  universal  liberty,  kindled  his 
feelings  into  a  blaze.  His  eloquence  '  was  a  torrent  that 
carried  eveiything  before  it.  He  thundered — he  light- 
ened,'" He  declared  that  the  law  of  libel  was  "the  last 
and  most  successful  engine  of  tyranny,  and  had  done 
more  to  perpetuate  public  abuses,  and  to  check  the 
march  of  reform,  than  any  other  agent";  dwelt  upon 
the  inconsistency  of  the  Government  which  tolerated 
the  domestic  slave  trade  while  treating  the  foreign  traffic 
as  piracy ;  and  pointed  out  the  fatal  defect  in  the  indict- 
ment, which  showed  no  libel  upon  Mr.  Todd,  quoted 
nothing  from  the  article  to  implicate  or  charge  him  with 
being  privy  or  consenting  to  the  transportation  of 
slaves,  and  merely  stated  the  fact  of  his  ownership  of 
the  vessel.  The  postulate  assumed  by  the  writer  of  the 
article,  that  the  domestic  slave  trade  was  as  heinous  as 
the  foreign,  that  it  was  a  war  upon  the  human  species, 
murderous  and  piratical,  was  certainly  not  punishable 
by  law,  but  was  a  general  view  of  the  traffic,  expressed 
in  general  terms ;  and  "  the  extraordinary  license  which 

of  his  lite  that  he  eould  look  back  upon  with  more  satisfaction."  He  was 
not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  philanthropy  of  the  imdertakiiig,  however, 
that  he  cared  to  repeat  the  eiperiment,  and  that  was  the  first  and  last 
voyage  on  which  he  ever  carried  slaves  from  one  taskniaster  to  another ; 
and  the  last,  also,  it  ia  believed,  on  which  Francis  Tcdd  allowed  a  vessel 
of  his  to  he  chartered  for  suoli  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Garrison  derived  the  information  on  which  he  based  his  artiiole, 
"indirectly,  from  Captain  Brown  and  the  mate  of  the  iVamss,  the  lalfer  a 
«o»  of  Mr,  Tvdd  ;  and  dirMtly,"  as  he  has  recorded,  "from  a  young  gentle- 
man who  went  as  passenger  in  the  vessel  to  New  Orleans,  and  who  es- 
presaed  some  fears  of  an  insurreeljon  on  hoard,  but  whose  testimony  I 
could  not  obtain  in  season  to  produce  at  my  CriaL  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
paper  to  Mr.  Todd,  according  to  ray  promise.  Instead  of  vindicating  his 
conduct  in  the  columns  of  the  Oeniiia,  and  endeavoring  to  show  that  my 
statement  was  materially  false,  he  entered  a  civil  action  against  me,  .  .  . 
estimating  damages  at  five  thousand  dollars''  ['Brief  Sketch  of  the  Trial 
of  Wimam  Lloyd  Garrison,'  p.  3). 
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liad  been  given  to  the  prosecution  to  read  other  parts  of  ( 
the  pubKcation  not  contained  in  the  indictment,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  yerdict  of  guilty,  waB  neither  jwre  humano  nor 
jure  divhio.  It  was  taking  the  defendant  by  surprise,  by 
giving  him  no  notice  to  prepare  his  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  those  parts  omitted,"  In  concluding,  Mr. 
Mitchell  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  editors  of  the 
Qmius,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  jury  and  by  their  country. 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Gill,  made  a  brief  re- 
joinder, defending  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and  denoun- 
cing Lundy  and  Garrison  for  their  "  fanaticism  and 
virulence,"  Judge  Erice  said  that  the  jury  would  acquit 
or  convict  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  indictment, 
but  that  they  might  also  derive  "auxiliary  aid"  from 
the  remainder  of  the  artide,  in  malting  up  theu'  verdict ! 
It  took  the  jury  only  fifteen  minutes  to  return  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  prosecution,  and  to  declare  Garrison 
guilty  of  libel.  Mr.  Mitchell  at  once  moved  for  arrest  of 
judgment,  and  for  judgment  of  acquittal ;  but  these 
motions,  as  well  as  one  for  a  new  trial,  made  by  the 
advice  of  the  Court  itself,  were  all  overruled  on  the  3d 
of  April,  and  judgment  was  given  on  the  verdict.  Two 
weeks  later,  the  Court  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and 
costs  on  the  offending  editor,  the  whole  amounting  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars.  This  was  a  large  sum 
at  that  period  —  more,  probably,  than  the  young  printer 
had  ever  possessed  at  one  time,  and  far  more  than  any 
friend  to  whom  he  might  apply  could  afford  to  lend  him. 
He  had  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  submit  to  im- 
prisonment ;  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1830,  he  entered 
Baltimore  Jail,  amid  shouts  of  "  Fresh  fish !  fresh  fish ! " 
from  the  prisoners  who  peered  at  him  from  behind  their 
grated  doors,  and  received  him  with  the  playful  saluta- 
tion which  they  impartially  extended  to  aU  new-eomers. 

The  publication  of  the  weekly  Genius  had  ceased  six 
weeks  previous  to  this  event,  the  final  number  being 
dated  March  5,  1830,  and  completing  the  sixth  month  of 
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.  tlie  partnership,  the  dissolution  of  which  was  therein 
announced.  Lundy's  valedictory  was  a  frank  statement 
of  their  inahility  longer  to  continue  the  Genius  on  the 
scale  which  they  had  essayed,  and  the  necessity  he 
should  again  be  under  of  issuing  it  as  a  monthly,  in  a 
reduced  form. 

''  Instead  of  a  patronage  that  would  enable  us  to  pursue  our 
eourse  with  vi^r,  we  are  not  afforded  the  means  of  continuing 
our  labors  upon  the  preseut  plan,  even  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tions of  body  and  mind.  Instead  of  being  placed  in  eircuni- 
stancea  that  would  enable  us  to  act  independently — which  is 
all  we  have  asked,  and  which  a  proper  advocacy  of  our  cause 
requires^we  are  compelled  to  struggle  (harder  than  nature 
will  long  endure)  for  existence  itself. 

"  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  diffleuliies  ariaug  from  a  scanty 
patronage,  as  above  mentioned,  others  of  the  most  aggravated 
character  have  present«d  themselves.  Persecution,  in  some  of 
its  worst  forma,  has  been  meted  out  with  nnsparing  hand. 
Threats  and  slanders,  without  number  or  qualification,  as  welt 
as  libel  suits  and  personal  assaults,  have  been  resoii«d  to,  with 
T  of  breaking  down  our  spirits  and  destroying  the 


"  It  would  be  useless  to  say  much  now  as  to  the  b 
which  the  work  has  been  conducted  the  last  sis  months. 
Having  been  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  (as  I  now  am)  from 
home,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  few  weeks,  the  manage- 
ment of  it  devolved,  principally,  upon  the  junior  editor.  In 
some  few  instances,  as  might  have  been  expected,  articles 
were  admitted  that  did  not  fully  meet  my  approbation  ;  but  I 
fuUy  acquit  him  of  intentionally  inserting  anything  knowing 
that  it  would  be  thus  disapproved;  and  we  have  ever  cherished 
for  each  other  the  kindHest  feelings  and  mutual  personal  regard. 
Wherever  his  lot  may  in  future  be  east,  or  whatever  station  he 
may  occupy,  he  has  my  best  wishes  for  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, both  temporal  and  eternal.  It  would  be  superfluous  in 
me  to  say  that  he  has  proven  himself  a  faithf td  and  able  coad- 
jutor in  the  great  and  holy  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, — 
Even  his  enemies  will  admit  it.  But  I  cheerfully  take  this 
opportanity  to  bear  testimony  to  h^  strict  int«grity,  amiable 
deportment,  and  virtuous  conduct,  during  the  period  of  our 
aoquaintance. 
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"  On  many  aecounts  I  esrtremely  regret  the  necessity  of  taking    Chap.  Vi. 
the  steps  above  mentioned.    It  will  not  be  encouraging  to  oiu-      ,g  ~  „ 
friends ;  and  our  opponents  will  chucMe  at  this  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  sustain  a  weekly  publication  for  the  promotion  of 
our  cause.    But  that  cause  is  not  yet  to  be  abandoned. 
Every  energy  of  my  mind  shall  still  be  devoted  to  it." 

To  this,  Garrison  added  these  farewell  words : 

"  A  separation  from  my  philanthropic  friend  is  painful,  yet,     G.  U.  £., 
owing  to  adverse  circumstance,  unavoidable.    Although  our  ig^"*  aos 
partnership  is  at  an  end,  I  trust  we  shall  ever  remain  one  in 
spirit  and  purpose,  and  that  the  eanse  of  emancipation  will 
suffer  no  detriment. 

"  My  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly developed  in  the  Gctm'us,— the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
the  establishment  having  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  time  and 
attention.  Every  ple^;«,  however,  that  I  have  made  to  the 
public,  shall  be  fulfilled.  My  pen  cannot  remain  idle,  nor  my 
voice  be  suppressed,  nor  my  heart  cease  to  bleed,  while  two 
millions  of  my  fellow-beings  wear  the  shackles  of  slavery  in  my 
own  guilty  country. 

"  In  all  my  writings  I  have  used  strong,  indignant,  vehement  ■ 
language,  and  direct,  pointed,  scorching  reproof.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  recall.  Many  have  eensared  me  for  my  severity — but, 
thank  God!  none  have  stigmatized  me  with  lukewarmness. 
'Passionisreason  — transport,  temper ^here.'" 
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cleaner  conscienec  than  Garrison ;  and  his  slumbers, 
the  first  night,  were  as  sweet  and  peaceful  as  if  he  had 
been  in  hia  old  home  hy  the  Merrimac.  His  seven  weeks 
in  jail  were  neither  idle  nor  unhappy  weeks  to  him.  He 
was  courteously  and  kindly  treated  by  the  Warden  (David 
W.  Hudson),  at  whose  family  table  he  often  took  his 
meals.  He  was  allowed  considerable  freedom  within  the 
walls,  and  made  use  of  it  to  acquaint  himself  with  some 
of  his  fellow-prisoners,  visiting  them  in  their  cells,  and 
being  locked  in  with  them,  often,  while  he  questioned 
them  and  showed  a  sympathetic  interest  in  their  cases. 
Sometimes  they  were  permitted  to  come  to  his  cell,  and 
for  certain  men  whom  he  thought  especially  deserving 
of  consideration  he  drew  np  petitions  and  letters  to  the 
Governor,  in  their  name,  with  the  result  of  getting  the 
sentences  of  several  commuted.^ 

The  high  round  window  of  Garrison's  cell  commanded 
a  view  of  the  street  below,  which  he  could  see  by  stand- 
ing on  his  bed ;  and  on  a  certain  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
a  sudden  -showerfell  and  drenched  the  people  just  coming 
from  church,  he  congratulated -himself  that  he  was  in 

1  One  of  those  who  were  pardoned  and  retenaed  was  a  gigantic  fellow, 
with  donhle  seta  of  teeth,  who  had  been  sentenced  for  life,  for  highway 
robberp,  and  had  served  many  years  in  a  most  eiemplary  manner.  He 
was  eo  grateful  to  Mr.  Garrison  for  the  latter's  efforts  in  his  behalf,  Hiat  be 
presented  him  with  a  specimen  of  his  handiwork — a  reel  akilfuUy  carved 
wlUiin  a  bottle— which  the  recipient  retained  for  many  years. 
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sueh  dry  and  snug  quarters, — a  similar  sensatiou,  he  used  Chap.  vii. 
to  say  with  a  laugh,  to  that  of  the  criminal  on  the  seaf-       1E30. 
fold,  with  rope  about  his  nect,  who  forgot  his  impending 
doom  in  a  temporary  sense  of  dehght  over  his  secure  and 
elevated  position,  while  a  mad  buU  was  causing  the  spec- 
tators below  to  flee  for  their  lives, 

Lundy,  who  had  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  was  again 
issuing  the  Genius  in  a  monthly  pamphlet  of  sixteen 
octavo  pages,  came  frequently  to  the  jaU.  to  see  him,  as 
did  his  old  comrade  Isaac  Knapp,  who  had  come  to  Balti- 
more a  few  weeks  before,  to  work  in  the  Genius  office. 
Many  slave-traders  also  visited  the  jail  to  buy  slaves,  the 
poor  creatures  being  constantly  brought  in,  bound  and 
gagged  iu  a  frightful  manner,  for  attempting  to  escape,^ 
and  Garrison  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  these  dealers  in 
human  flesh  for  their  sinful  occupation.  His  encounter 
with  a  master  who  came  to  reclaim  his  fugitive  was  thus 
related  by  him : 

"  During  my  late  incarceration  in  Baltiniore  prison,  four  men  Lii.  1 :  21. 
came  to  obtaiTi  a  runaway  slave.  He  was  brought  out  of  his 
cell  to  confront  his  master,  but  pretended  not  to  know  him — 
did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  seen  him  before  —  could  not 
recollect  his  name.  Of  course  the  master  was  exceedingly 
irritated.  '  Don't  you  remember,'  said  he,  '  when  I  gave  you, 
not  long  since,  tliirty-nine  lashes  under  the  apple-tree  1  An- 
other time,  when  I  gave  you  a  sound  flogging  in  the  bam ! 
Another  time,  when  yon  were  scourged  for  giving  me  the  He, 
by  saying  that  the  horse  was  in  a  good  condition  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  rephed  the  slave,  whose  memory  was  thus  qiuckened, 
'  I  do  recoUeot.  Yon  have  beaten  me  cruelly  without  a  cause ; 
you  have  not  given  me  enough  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  I  don't 
want  to  go  back  again.  I  wish  you  to  sell  me  to  another 
master — I  had  rather  even  go  to  Georgia  than  to  return  home.' 
"  '  I'll  let  you  know,  you  vUl^n,'  said  the  master,  '  that  mp 
wishes,  and  not  yours,  are  to  be  consulted.  Ill  learn  you  how 
to  run  away  agaiu.' 

"  The  other  men  advised  l>im  to  take  the  black  home,  and  cut 
>iim  up  in  inch  pieces  for  his  impudence,  obstinacy,  and  deser- 
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Chap,  vii,  tioa —  swearing  tremendously  all  the  while.  The  slave  was 
ibTo         ordered  back  to  his  ceU, 

"  I  had  stood  speecliless  during  this  singular  dialogue,  my 
blood  boiling  in  my  veins,  and  my  limbs  trembling  with  emo- 
tion. I  now  walked  up  to  the  gang,  and,  addressing  the  master 
as  calmly  as  possible,  said  — 

" '  Sir,  what  right  have  you  to  that  poor  creature  ? ' 

"  He  looked  up  in  my  face  very  innocently,  and  replied  — 

"  '  My  father  left  him  to  me.' 

"  '  Suppose,'  said  I,  '  your  father  had  broken  into  a  bank  and 
stolen  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  safely  bequeathed  the  sum  as 
a  legacy :  could  you  conscientiously  keep  the  money  t  For 
myself,  I  had  rather  rob  any  bank  to  aa  indefinite  amount 
than  kidnap  a  fellow-being,  or  hold  him  in  bondage  :  the  crime 
would  be  less  injurious  to  society,  and  less  sinful  in  the  sight  of 
God; 

"  The  man  and  his  crew  were  confounded.  What !  to  hear 
such  sentiments  in  Maryland,^  and  in  jail,  too !  Looking  them 
full  in  the  face,  and  getting  no  reply,  I  walked  a  few  steps  to 
the  door.  After  a  brief  consultation,  the  master  came  up  to 
me  and  said  — 

"  '  Perhaps  yon  would  like  to  buy  the  slave,  and  ^ve  lii-m  his 
Hberty?' 

" '  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  man ;  and  were  I  ever  so  opulent,  it 
would  be  necessary,  on  your  part,  to  make  out  a  clear  title  to 
the  services  of  the  slave  before  I  could  conscientiously  make  a 
bargain.' 

"  After  a  pause,  he  said  — 

'""Well,  air,  I  can  prove  from  the  Bible tiiat  slavery  is  right.' 

"  '  Ahl'  replied  I,  'that  is  a  precious  book^tbe  rule  of  con- 
duct. I  have  always  supposed  that  its  spirit  was  directly 
opposed  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  fraud  and  oppresrfon. 
However,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  test.' 

"He  somewhat heatatingly  muttered  out — 

"  '  Ham  —  Noah's  eiu'se,  you  know,' 

" '  0,  sir,  you  build  on  a  very  slender  foundation.  Granting, 
even  —  what  remains  to  be  proved — that  the  Africans  are  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  Noah's  curse  was  a  prediction  of  future 
servitude,  and  not  an  i»y«nctwwi  to  oppress.  Pray,  sir,  is  it  a 
careful  desire  to  fulfil  the  Scriptures,  or  to  make  money,  that 
induces  you  to  hold  your  fellow-men  in  bondage  ? ' 

" '  Why,  sir,'  exclaimed  the  slavite,  with  unmingled  astonish- 
ment, '  do  you  really  think  that  the  slaves  are  beings  like  our- 
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selves  S  —  that  is,  I  mean  do  you  believe  that  they  possess  the    C 
same  faculties  and  capacities  as  the  whites  t ' 

" '  Certainly,  sir,'  I  responded ;  '  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  moral  or  intellectual  quality  in  the  curl  of  the  hair  or  the 
color  of  the  skin.  I  cannot  conceive  why  a  black  man  may  not 
as  reasonably  object  to  my  color,  as  I  to  his.  Sir,  it  is  not  a 
bla«k  face  that  I  detest,  but  a  black  heart— and  I  find  it  very 
often  under  a  white  skin.' 

" '  Well,  sir,'  said  my  querist,  '  how  should  you  like  to  see  a 
black  man  President  of  the  United  States  ? ' 

"  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  a  true  republican,  and  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  majority.  If  the  people  prefer  a,  black  President,  I  shall 
cheerfully  submit ;  and  if  he  be  qualified  for  the  station,  may 
peradventure  give  him  my  vote.' 

"'How  should  you  like  to  have  a  black  man  marry  your 
daughter  ? ' 

" '  I  am  not  married  —  I  have  no  daughter.  Sir,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  yow  practices  ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  that  slave- 
holders generally  should  be  the  last  persons  to  affect  fastidious- 
ness on  that  point ;  for  they  seem  to  be  enantoured  with 
«mc%ama(M».' 

"  Thus  ended  the  dialogue.     ..." 

Austin  Woolfolk  had  usually  visited  the  jail  almost 
daily,  to  pick  up  bargains  for  his  Southern,  shipments ; 
but  during  Garrison's  incarceration  he  absented  himself. 

The  first  task  to  which  the  imprisoned  editor  addressed 
himself  was  to  prepare  and  have  printed,  in  a  pamphlet 
of  eight  pages,  "  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Trial  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  Francis  Todd,  of 
Massachusetts."  To  this  he  invited  "  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  of  editors  generally,  as  containing  much  in- 
struction and  interest,  as  highly  illustrative  of  Maryland 
justice  (as  administered  by  Nicholas  Brice),  and  as  show- 
ing to  what  extent  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  enjoyed  in 
this  State,"  and  these  were  his  concluding  comments : 

"  The  facts  are  before  the  public.  The  case,  I  beheve,  is 
important.  As  for  the  law  (if  it  be  law)  which  has  convicted 
me,  I  regard  it  as  a  biu:le8que  upon  the  constitution — as  pitiful 
as  it  is  abhorrent  and  atrocious.  It  affords  a  fresh  illustration 
o£  the  sentiment  of  an  able  writer,  that  'of  all  injustice,  that  is 
Vol.  I.— 12 
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.  the  greatest  whkh  goes  mtder  the  name  of  Law  ;  and  of  all  sorts  of 
tyranny,  the  forcing  of  the  Utter  of  the  Law  against  the  equity  is 
the  most  insajtportable.'  Is  it  supposed  by  Judge  Eriee  that  his 
frowns  can  intimidate  me,  or  his  senteoce  stifle  my  voice,  on 
the  subject  of  African  oppression  S  He  does  not  know  me.  So 
long  as  a  good  Providence  gives  me  strength  and  iutelleet,  I 
will  not  cease  to  declare  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this 
country  ia  a  fonl  reproach  to  the  American  name ;  nor  will  I 
hesitate  to  proclaim,  the  guilt  o£  kidnappers,  slave  abettors,  or 
slave  owners,  wheresoever  they  may  reside,  or  however  high 
they  may  be  exalted.  I  am  only  in  the  alphabet  of  my  task  ; 
time  shall  perfect  a  useful  work.  It  is  my  shame  that  I  have 
done  ao  little  for  the  people  of  color ;  yea,  before  God,  I  feel 
humbled  that  my  feelii^s  are  so  cold,  and  my  language  so 
weak.  A  few  white  victims  must  be  sacrificed  to  open  the  eyes 
of  this  Hatioa,  and  to  show  the  tyranny  of  our  laws.  1  expect, 
and  am  willing,  to  be  persecuted,  imprisoned  and  bound,  for 
advocating  African  righte ;  and  I  should  deserve  to  be  a  slave 
myself  if  1  shrunk  from  that  duty  or  danger. 

"  To  show  the  vindictiveness  of  the  prosecutor,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  would  state  that,  not  content  with  punishing  the 
awthor  of  the '  libeUous '  article  in  the  Genius,  he  has  also  brought 
a  snit  against  m.y  philanthropic  friend  Lundy,  on  the  same 
ground.  This  is  a  grief  to  me  —  not  so,  however,  to  him.  The 
com^  was  aware  that  he  was  out  of  the  State  when  I  published 
my  strictures  upon  Mr.  Todd,  and  that  he  never  saw  them  untU 
they  appeared  in  print  —  and  yet  another  prosecution  I ' 

"  Deeply  as  I  am  indebted  to  my  editorial  brethren  through- 
out the  country,  for  their  kind  expressions  toward  me,  I  solicit 
them  to  publish  the  facts  growing  out  of  this  trial,  and  to  make 
such  comments  as  may  seem  expedient.  I  think  it  will  appear 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  invaded,  and  that  power, 
and  not  justice,  has  convicted  me  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  people 
for  a  change  of  the  verdict.  Certainly  the  fa«t  would  astonish 
all  Europe,  if  it  were  trumpeted  in  that  quarter,  tliat  on  Ame- 
rican dtiien  liesitwarcerated  in  prison,  for  having  denounced  slavery, 
and  its  abettors,  in  his  otvn  country ! 

WILLIAM  LLOTD  ftAKEISON. 

"Baltimore  Jail,  May  1, 1830." 

The  following  sonnet,  -which  he  had  written  on  the 
wall  of  his  cell,  also  appeared  in  the  pamphlet,  and  is 
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unquestionably  the  most  perfect  specimen  he  ever  pro-  c 
duced  of  his  favorite  style  of  versification : 

FREEDOM   OF   THE   MIND. 
High  walls  and  hi^e  tiie  body  may  confine. 

And  iron  grates  obstruct  the  prisoner's  gaze,  -' 

And  massive  bolts  may  baffle  his  design, 

And  vigilant  keepers  watch  his  devious  ways : 
Yet  scorns  th'  immortal  mind  tiiis  base  control ! 

No  chains  can  bind  it,  and  no  cell  enclose : 
Swifter  than  light,  it  flies  from  pole  to  pole, 

And,  in  a  flash,  from  earth  to  heaven  it  goes ! 
It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount — from  vale  to  vale 

It  wanders,  plucking  honeyed  fruits  and  flowers; 
It  visits  home,  to  hear  the  fireside  tale. 

Or  in  sweet  converse  pass  the  joyous  hours: 
'Tis  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar, 

And,  in  its  watches,  wearies  every  star ! 

Mr.  Garrison  next  addressed  brief  and  caustic  "  Cards" 
to  Judge  Brice,  Richard  W.  UiU,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  State,  and  Henry  Thompson,  Todd's  agent,  which 
would  have  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Omius 
but  for  the  timidity  of  the  printers.  Two  months  later, 
Lundy  had  his  own  office  and  printed  them,  with  his 
usual  fearlessness.  Still  another  "  Card,"  to  Francis 
Todd,  he  sent  to  Mr,  Buckingham,  who  promptly  pub- 
lished it  in  the  Boston  Courier,  and  again  spote  in  com- 
plimentary terms  of  the  young  editor,  whose  career  he 
had  carefully  watched  from  the  outset.  "  "We  take  the 
liberty,"  he  added,  "  of  prefixing  two  paragraphs  from 
his  private  letter,  which  show,  even  more  happily  than 
the  other,  the  complacency  and  serenity  of  Ms  mind,  and 
will  teach  his  opponents  a  good  lesson  in  the  art  of 
enduring  misfortune  " : 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Joseph  T.  SucMngham. 

Baltimore,  May  12, 1830. 
Deab  Sie  :  I  salute  yon  from  the  walls  of  my  prison !     So 
weak  is  poor  human  nature,  that  commonly,  the  larger  the 
building  it  occupies,  the  more  it  is  puffed  up  with  inordinate 
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pride.  I  assure  you,  that,  notwithstanding  the  a 
sions  of  this  superstructure  —  its  imperishable  strength,  its 
redundant  passages,  its  multicapsular  apartoients — I  am  as 
humble  as  any  oeeupant  of  a  ten-foot  building  in  our  great 
Babel ;  ^which  frame  of  mind,  my  friends  must  acknowledge, 
is  very  commendable.  It  is  true,  I  am  not  the  owner  of  this 
huge  pile,  nor  the  grave  lord-keeper  of  it ;  but  then,  I  pay  no 
rent—  am  bound  to  make  no  repairs— and  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
indeijendenee  divested  of  its  cares.     .     ,     . 

Now,  don't  look  amazed  because  I  am  in  confinement.  I 
have  neither  broken  any  man's  head  nor  picked  any  man's 
pocket,  neither  committed  highway  robbery  nor  flred  any 
part  of  the  city.  Yet,  true  it  is,  I  am  in  prison,  as  snag  as  a 
robin  in  his  cage  ;  but  I  sing  as  often,  and  quite  as  well,  as  I 
did  before  m.y  wings  were  clipped.  To  change  the  figure  :  here 
I  strut,  the  lion  of  the  day ;  and,  of  course,  attract  a  great 
number  of  visitors,  as  the  exhibition  is  gratuitous  —  so  that 
between  the  conversation  of  my  friends,  the  labors  of  my  brain, 
and  the  ever-ehanging  curiosities  of  this  hi^e  menagerie,  time 
flies  astonishingly  swift.  Moreover,  this  is  a  capital  place  to 
sketch  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human  nature.  Every  day, 
in  the  gallery  of  my  imagination,  I  hang  up  a  fresh  picture.  I 
shall  have  a  rare  collection  at  the  expiration  of  my  visit.    .    .   . 

A  CARD. 

3b  Mr.  Francis  Todd,  Merchant,  of  Nmbtwyport,  (Mass.) 
8iK :  As  a  New-England  man,  and  a  fellow-townsman,  I  am 
ashamed  of  your  conduct.  How  could  yoa  suffer  your  noble 
ship  to  be  freighted  "with  the  ■wretched  victims  of  slavery  f  Is 
not  this  horrible  traffic  offensive  to  God,  and  revolting  to 
humanity?  You  have  a  wife — Do  you  love  her?  You  have 
children  —  If  one  merchant  should  kidnap,  another  sell,  and  a 
third  transport  them  to  a  foreign  market,  how  would  you  bear 
this  bereavement  t  What  language  would  be  strong  enough  to 
denounce  the  abettor  ?  Yon  would  rend  the  heavens  with  your 
lamentations !  There  is  no  sacrifice  so  painful  to  parents  aa 
the  loss  of  their  offspring.    So  cries  the  voice  of  nature ! 

Take  another  case.  Suppose  you  and  your  family  were 
seized  on  execution,  and  sold  at  pubEe  auction :  a  New  Orleans 
planter  buys  your  children  —  a  Georgian,  your  wife — a  South 
Carolinian,  yourself :  would  one  of  your  townsmen  (believing  the 
job  to  be  a  profitable  one)  be  blameless  for  transporting  you  all 
thither,  though  familiar  with  all  these  afflicting  circumstances  ? 
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Sir,  I  owe  you  no  iU-will.  My  soul  weeps  oyer  your  error.  I  Ch/ 
denounced  your  conduct  in  strong  language^  but  did  not  you 
deserve  it  ?  Consult  your  Bible  and  your  heart.  I  am  in  prison 
for  denouncing  slaverj-  in  a  free  country!  You,  who  have 
assisted  in  oppressing  your  fellow-creatures,  are  permitted  to 
go  at  large,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  crime !  Cui  prodest 
seetiis,  isfedt. 

Tou  shall  hear  from  me  again.  In  the  meantime,  with 
mingled  emotions,  &e.,  ifec. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  0AKRISON. 

Baltimore  Jail,  May  13, 1330. 

lF<»r  the  Courier.] 

Mk.  Editoe  :  At  the  request  of  the  State  of  Marj-land,  (through 
the  medium  of  Judge  Nicholas  Brice,)  I  have  removed  from  loy 
residence  in  Baltimore  Street  to  a  less  central  but  more  impos- 
ing tenement.  My  windows  are  grated— probably  to  exclude 
nocturnal  visitants,  and  to  sho*  the  singular  estimation  in 
which  my  person  is  held.  The  cause  of  this  preferment  arises 
from  my  opposition  to  slavery. 

I  send  you  a  Sonnet  which  I  pencilled  on  the  wall  of  my  room 
the  morning  after  my  incarceration.  It  is  a  little  buHetia  show- 
ing in  what  manner  I  rested  during  the  preceding  night. 

SONNET   TO   SLEEP. 
Thou  art  no  fawning  sycophant,  sweet  Sleep ! 

That  turn's*  away  when  fortune  'gins  to  frown, 
Leaving  the  stricten  wretch  alone  to  weep. 

And  curse  his  former  opulent  renown  r 
O  no  1  but  here — even  to  thia  desolate  place  — 

Thou  oom'st  as  twere  a  palace  trimm'd  with  gold. 
Its  arehitflctare  of  Corinthian  grace, 

Its  goi^eous  pageants  dazzling  to  behold :  — 
No  prison  walls  nor  bolts  can  thee  affright  — 

Where  dweUeth  innocence,  there  thou  art  found! 
How  pleasant,  how  sincere  wast  thou  last  night ! 

What  blissful  dreams  my  morning  slumber  crowned ! 
Health-giving  Sleep !  than  mine  a  nobler  verse 
Must  to  the  world  thy  matchless  worth  rehearse. 

W.  L-  G. 
A^ile  editing  the  Genius,  Garrison  found  no  time  to 
indulge  his  fondness  for  writing  verses,  and  some  lines 
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Chap.  VII.   of  his  OQ  the  Slave  Trade,  in  the  first  number,  were  his 

,330.        only  poetical  contribution  to  the  paper;  but  during  his 

imprisonment  his  muse  seems  to  have  been  especially 

active,  and  besides  the  sonnets  already  given  he  wrote  a 

third,  entitled  — 

THE   GUILTLESS   PEISONEE. 
Prisoner !  within  these  gloomy  walls  close  pent  — 

Guiltless  of  horrid  crime  or  venial  wrong  — 
Bear  nobly  np  against  thy  punishment, 

And  in  thy  innocence  be  great  and  strong  1 
Perehance  thy  fault  was  love  to  all  mankind ; 

Thou  didst  oppose  some  vile,  oppressive  law ; 
Or  strive  all  human  fetters  to  unbind; 

Or  wouldst  not  bear  the  implements  of  war :  — 
What  then  !    Dost  thou  so  soon  repent  the  deed  t 

A  martyr's  crown  is  richer  tlian  a  king's ! 
Think  it  an  honor  with,  thy  Lord  to  bleed, 

Aad  glory  'midst  intensest  sufferings ! 
Though  beat  —  imprisoned — put  to  open  shame^ 
Time  shall  embalm  and  magnify  thy  name. 
Lib.i:gii.        He  furthermore  wrote  a  series  of  twenty  stanzas  in  fair 
Byronio  metre,  chiefly  addressed  to  a  young  lady  whom 
he  had  met  but  once,  some  three  years  before,  but  whose 
personal   attractions    had    touched  his   susceptibilities. 
His  incidental  description  of  a  Boston  "election  week" 
Anfe.p.yi).    or  "June  training"  has  been  quoted  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter.   Noticeable,  also,  is  another  poem  of  half  a  dozen 
stanzas,  inspired  by  a  speech  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen, 
of  New  Jersey,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  plots  in  Georgia  to  dispossess  the  Cherokee 
Indians  of  their  lands.     "  If  the  dominant  party  in  the 
G.  u.  E..     Senate,"  wrote  Mr.  Garrison,  in  sending  his  poem^  to 
Pp-  S4. 55 '    t^^  Oenius,  "  had  not  been  more  insensate  than  marble 
statues,  or  their  hearts  more  impenetrable  than  polar  ice, 
his  speech  would  have  effectually  checked  the  rapacity  of 
Georgia,  and  rescued  the  American  name  from  eternal 
infamy.     Their  positive  refusal  to  observe  the  faith  of 
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treaties  caps  the  elimax  of  party  depravity,  whicli,  in  this   Chap.  vii. 
instaoee,  is  one  degree  below  total  depravity."  ^^^ 

The  pamphlet  aceount  of  the  libel  suit  and  trial  soon 
evoked  wide  comment  and  eriticism  from  the  newspapers 
on  this  transparent  attempt  to  stifle  a  free  press.  "  More  G.  u.  E.. 
than  an  hundred  voices  have  been  raised,"  said  Lundy,  ""p!^^ 
in  the  Genius,  "  more  than  an  hundred  periodical  works 
have  denounced  (many  of  them  in  no  very  measured 
terms)  this  attack  upon  what  we  have  ever  considered 
our  proper  editorial  privileges. "^ 

"  Up  to  that  period,"  wrote  Garrison  subsequently,  "  no  Preface  to 
single  incident  connected  with  the  snbjeet  of  slavery  had  ever  ■^_i^-  T'. 
esoited  so  mueh  attention,  or  eUcited  sneh  a  spontaneous  burst 
of  general  indignation.  As  the  news  of  my  imprisonment  be- 
came extensively  known,  and  the  merits  of  the  case  onderstood, 
not  a  mail  roUed  into  the  city  but  it  brought  me  consolatory 
letters  from,  individiaals  hitherto  onknown  to  me,  and  period- 
icals of  all  kinds,  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  (not  even 
excepting  the  Soutii,)  all  uniting  to  give  me  a  triumphant 
acquittal — all  severely  reprehending  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Todd 
—  and  aO  regarding  my  trial  as  a  mockery  of  justice.  Indeed, 
I  was  in  danger  of  being  lifted  up  beyond  measure,  even  in 
prison,  by  excessive  panegjTTie  and  extraordinary  sympathy."  ^ 

1  It  is  doubtful  if  any  Norliiem  editor  expressed  iimself  with,  more  vigor 
Bod  feaileasness  on  the  subject  than  George  D.  Prentiee,  then  conducting 
tbe  jVsw  EnglanA  Weekly  Seview  at  Hartford.  He  was  at  that  time  a  warm 
admirer  of  Garrison,  tbough  he  had  never  seen  him,  and,  after  a  careful 
esamination  of  tbe  facts  relating  to  tte  trial,  he  flung  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Todd  in  this  spirited  fashion  : 

"  The  remarks  In  Mr.  Garrison's  alleged  libel  were  strict  tmtbs  —  tmths, 
too,  whiob  it  concerns  the  public  to  know.  The  slave-trade  Is  murder  —  it 
is  piracy  —  and  If  P.  Todd  is  guilty  of  it.  mnrder  and  piracy  are  among  the 
crimes  for  which  he  is  answerable.  Perhaps  his  vindictive  feelings  are  not 
propitiated  by  the  sofferinga  of  a  single  victim.  If  so,  lie  is  at  perfect 
Uberty  to  consider  ua  as  repeating,  sentence  for  sentence  and  word  for 
word,  everything  whicli  Mr.  Garrison  has  said  touching  ht"!  and  Ms  abom- 
inable trafflck.  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  not  in  Maryland,  nor  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  from  which  our  friend  received  his  sentence" 
(N.  E.  W.  Bevlew,  May  31, 1830). 

Prentice  soon  after  resigned  his  position  to  Whittier  and  removed  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  where,  as  editor  of  the  Jountal.  he  become  wboUy 
subservient  to  the  Slave  Power  and  recreant  to  Ms  early  professions. 

2  Prentice  was  certainly  unstinting  in  his  praise,  "Mr,  Garrison  ie  too 
well  known  to  the  pubhc,"  he  said,  "to  need  from  u; 
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Chap.  vii.  The  comments  of  no  other  paper  were  awaited  with 
1830,  saeh  eager  interest  hy  Mr.  Garrison  as  those  of  the  New- 
buryport  Herald,  as  he  naturally  wished  to  know  how 
his  old  master  and  his  townsmen  regarded  his  course, 
and  ielt  anxious  that  they  should  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  motives  which  had  led  Mm  to  assail  one  of  their 
prominent  citizens.  Mr.  Allen  could  not  ignore  the 
appeal  made  in  the  pamphlet  of  his  late  apprentice,  and 
at  length  broke  the  silence  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
about  the  matter.  After  briefly  mentioning  Garrison's 
trial  and  imprisonment,  he  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  his 
protege,  defending  him  against  the  charges  of  vanity, 
love  of  display,  and  eagerness  for  notoriety,  which  had 
been  brought  against  him,  and  crediting  him  with  only 
lofty  aspirations  and  motives ;  and  he  bore  this  testi- 
mony : 

N.  p.  Her-  "  We  are  the  frieuds  of  Mr.  Gairison.  We  have  known  hirn 
'18^  ^^'  ^o^  ^  eHldhood ;  he  has  been  in  our  family  and  eaten  at  our 
board.  We  have  watched  his  progress  in  life  with  deep  interest. 
Without  early  advantages  of  education,  but  with  a  mind  ex- 
ceedingly susceptible  to  improvement,  he  seized  on  every 
opportunity  afEorded  by  intervals  from  hibor  to  create  and  add 
to  his  stock  of  information ;  in  a  word,  he  was  a  dihgent  student. 
His  peculiar  characteristics  are  an  ardent  temperament  and 
warm  imagination  ;  his  undeniable  merits,  pure  piu^wses  and 
unshaken  courage.  Besolute  in  his  convictions  on  subjects  of 
higher  importance,  he  may  seem  (and  no  doubt  sometimes  is) 
hasty,  stubborn,  and  dogmatic,  raah  and  unyielding,  where 
patience  and  docility  would  have  varied  his  views  and  softened 
his  temper." 

of  his  talents  or  Ms  virtues.    Among  tlie  young  men  of  our  country,  lie  has 
few  equals  and  not  one  superior.     His  greatest  praise,  and  the  greatest 
>  wliiei  any  maji  can  covet,  is  that  he  has  devoted  himaelf .  body  and  soul  to 

the  amelioration  of  our  race.  Without  the  hope,  and  almost  vrithout  the 
possibility,  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  he  has  gone  out.  a  moral  apostle, 
among  the  votaries  of  crime  and  oppression,  and  lifted  up  a  voice  among 
them  that  already  makes  them  tremble  for  their  ancient  prerogatives.  By 
the  blessing  of  God,  he  will  triumph.  His  triumphs  have  already  begun. 
We  would  rather  be  W.  L.  Garrison,  confined  aa  he  now  is  in  a  dungeon.ceil, 
than  his  tyrannical  judge  upon  the  bench  which  he  has  disgraced,  or 
Francis  Todd  in  the  midst  of  the  guilty  splendors  of  ill-gotten  gold  "  I  Ibid.  I 
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But  while  condemning  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and  chap,  vii, 
applauding  Garrison's  reprobation  of  it,  Mr.  Allen  thought  ib^o 
that  in  assailing  Todd  he  had  stepped  aside  to  wotmd 
those  who  were  not  and  never  would  be  guilty  of  joining 
in  the  trafBc;  and  that  his  charge  had  been  based  on 
"  vague  rumor,  hasty  conversation,  and  scattered  facts," 
and  not  fully  sustained.  That  Todd  considered  such  a 
charge  a  libel  on  his  reputation,  was  a  circumstance 
highly  in  his  favor,  and  showed  that  he  himself  thought, 
with  the  just  and  benevolent,  that  the  traffic  ought  not 
to  be  supported, —  a  very  amusing  theory,  in  view  of  the 
facts  proved  at  the  trial. 

To  this  article  Mr.  Garrison  promptly  replied  in  a 
letter  which  filled  nearly  three  columns  of  the  Herald : 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Ephraim  W.  AlUn. 

To   THE  EniTOE  OF  THE  NewBUEYPOET   "  HbRALD."  n  p  Her- 

ald. June  11, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  the  Herald  eontainii^  1830- 
a  notice  at  my  late  trial  for  an  alleged  libel  on  Mr.  Franeis 
Todd.  Your  enoomiums  I  receive  with  pleasure  and  humility. 
■  The  esteem  of  a  good  man  is  always  worth  possessing ;  bat  to 
him.  who  stands  comparatively  aione  in  the  world—  fatherless, 
motherless,  without  wealth,  and  imassisted  by  the  influence  of 
relatives —  and  who  has  just  passed  the  vestibule  of  manhood,  it 
is  invaluable.  I  have  received  too  many  kindnesses  at  your 
hands  to  doubt  your  friendship ;  and  too  many  ever  to  forget 
the  obhgatious  under  which  I  labor. 

Yet  there  are  some  passages  La  your  review  which  seem  to 
require  a  brief  interrogation  : 

You  say : 

"  When  carried  on  fiy  system,  fw  purposes  of  traffic,  the  domestic 
slave  trade  deserves  the  reprobation  of  every  man  who  dares 
caU  himself  free,  or  jnst,  or  humane." 

Surely,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  to  justify  or  palliate  the  occa- 
aumal  transportation  of  slaves?  If  the  whole  system  be  abhor- 
rent to  humanity,  can  any  part  of  it  be  venial?  If  Austin 
Woolfolk  (a  slave- exporter  of  devilish  notoriety  in  Maryland) 
deserves  the  withering  indignation  of  a  virtuous  community 
for  carrying  on  the  trade  regulaa^ly,  does  not  Francis  Todd  (or 
any  other  merchant)  merit  reprobation  —  in  a  less  degree,  eer- 
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tainly — for  dipping  into  it  irregularly  f  In  a  oase  oi  theft,  is 
it  not  an  orthodox  maxim,  that "  the  receiver  {i.  e.  he  who  knows 
that  the  goods  are  stolen)  is  as  bad  as  the  thief  ?  "  Even  if  a 
man  connives  at  crime,  though  he  is  not  the  immediate  perpe- 
trator thereof,  the  law  does  not  hold  him  guiltless ;  and  common 
sense  tells  us  that  it  should  not. 

The  ahove  quotation  carries  a  pernicious  inference  — contrary, 
I  am  sure,  to  your  intention.  But  why  not  have  explicitly 
declared,  that  no  device  should  protect  the  man  from  public 
indignation  who  assists  in  any  way,  or  however  rarely,  in  ex- 
tending and  perpetuating  the  horrible  traffic  ?  For  myself, 
neither  the  terrors  of  the  law,  nor  the  Area  of  martyrdom,* 
shall  deter  me  from  invoking  confiscation  and  unprisonment 
upon  every  such  abettor.  Pope  illustrates  the  distraction  with 
admirable  conciseness : 

"  Friend,  spare  the  person,  and  expose  the  vioe." 
"  How  !  not  condemn  the  sharptr,  but  the  diw  /  " 

Moreover,  yon  remark :  "  If ,  in  assailing  the  traffic,  Mr,  Gfar- 
rison  steps  aside  to  wound  those  who  are  not,  and  would  never 
6e,  gvil^  of  joining  in  it,  he  is  neither  to  be  justified  nor  com- 
mended,"—  &c.,  &c,  [Certainly  not,]  "  And  he  who  is  made 
the  object  of  the  odious  charge,  if  innocent,  ia  not  to  be  brow- 
beaten for  taking  lawful  steps  to  vindicate  his  character." 
[Ditto.] 

There  is  a  gratuitous  insinuation  in  these  truisms,  which  is 
calculated  to  injure  my  character  with  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  the  present  case.  Have  I  gone  out  of  my  way 
to  attack  an  innocent  man  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  pertinency  of 
your  remarks  ?  Now,  I  substantiaEy  proved  the  truth  of  my 
allegations  at  my  trial — namely,  that  the  Francis  carried  slaves 
to  New  Orleans,  and  that  she  was  owned  by  Mr.  lodd :  nay, 
that  thirteen  more  were  taken  than  I  had  represented.  Yet  you 
do  not  apprise  your  readers  of  these  facts,  but  leave  them  to 
infer  that  I  have  slandered  the  character  of  this  gentleman  in 
the  most  wilful  and  mipardonable  manner!!  Is  this  suppres- 
sion commendable  ?    .     .     . 

If  Mr.  Todd  had  been  innocent,  he  would  not  have  instan- 
taneously kindled  into  a  passion,  and  presented  me  as  a  libeller 
to  a  jury  whom  he  saapeeted  of  cherishing  hostile  feelings  to- 

*  A  few  daya  Eince,  Judge  Brice  observed  to  the  Warden  of  the  Jail,  that 
"Mr.  Ciarrison  was  ambitious  of  becoming  a  martyr."  "Tell  his  Honor," 
I  reapoDded,  "that  if  his  aaaertion  be  true,  he  U  equally  ambitious  of 
gathering  the  faggots  and  applying  the  torch." 
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wards  the  Genius  of  Universal  Einancipation.  Charitably  be-  Chap.  Vli. 
lieviag  that  I  had  been  unwittingly  led  into  error,  he  would  j^ 
have  corresponded  with  me  on  the  subject,  and  demanded  a 
public  apology  for  the  injury  inflicted  upoa  his  eharfloter ;  and 
I  would  have  promptly  made  that  apology^ yea,  upon  my 
bended  inees.  For  I  eonfldeutly  assert,  that  no  individual  who 
knows  nie  personally  —  not  even  the  accused  himself —  believes 
that  I  was  instigated  by  malice  in  the  pubhcation  ot  my  strict- 
ures. I  make  no  other  charge  against  Mm.  If  I  have  enemies,  I 
forgive  them — I  am  the  enemy  of  no  man.  My  memory  can  no 
more  retain  the  impression  of  anger,  hatred  or  revenge,  than 
the  ocean  the  track  of  its  monsters. 

The  admonition  of  Ganganelli,  that  libels  and  satires  make  an 
impression  tmly  upon  weak  and  badly  organized  heads,  ought  not 
to  lia.ve  been  lost  upon  Mr.  Todd — especially  if  his  hands  were 
clean  and  his  heart  white.  Moreover,  what  if  the  times  were 
hard,  freights  dull,  and  money  scarce  —  was  he  in  danger  of 
starvation?  And,  if  so,  how  much  nobler  would  have  been 
his  conduct,  if  he  had  adopted  the  language  of  the  martyred 
patriot  of  England— the  great  Algernon  Sidney !  — 

' '  I  ha™  ever  had  in  my  minil,  that  when  God  should  oast  mfl  into  such  a 
conditioii  as  that  I  cannot  save  icy  life  but  by  doing  aa  indecent  thing,  he 
shows  me  the  tiiuB  has  come  whereiu  I  aliouid  resign  it ;  and  when  I  eanmit 
live  in  my  men  coutitry  but  by  such  means  aa  are  tearte  than  ^ing  in  it,  I 
think  Se  aluncs  me  I  (Hi$M  to  ketp  myself  out  of  it, " 

Finally,  yon  observe  ;  "  We  cannot,  in  such  comment  as  Mr. 
Garrison  desires  editors  generally  to  make  on  his  prosecution  ; 
and  we  cannot,  in  our  real  friendship  to  him,  praixe  Mm  for  any 
act  of  rashness  and  indisereticn." 

I  ask,  deserve,  and  expect  the  praise  of  no  individuals  for  my 
labors ;  because  I  am  m.erely  endeavoring  to  perform  my  duty 
^and,  as  I  fall  far  short  of  that  duty,  therefore  I  cannot  be 
meritorious.  You  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  comments 
that  I  requested  editors  to  make  upon  my  trial.  It  is  my  solemn 
belief,  that  a  more  flagrant  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press  than  is  presented  in  the  decision  of  the  Court,  is  hardly  to 
be  found  in  the  record  of  hbelloas  prosecutions  in  France  or 
Great  Britain.  I  was  convicted  apon  an  indictment  which  was 
utterly  defective,  and  as  innocent  as  blank  paper — evidence 
failing  to  prove  tliat  I  had  printed  or  published,  or  had  any 
agency  in  printing  or  pubUshing,  or  had  written  or  caused  to 
be  written,  or  had  even  seen  or  known  anything  of,  the  obnoxious 
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Chap,  vii.  article !  !  Here,  then,  seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary  procedure, 
1830.  Tmparalleled  for  its  complexioii  in  tliis  country  at  least,  aud 
dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  public  disousaion  —  deserving,  in  a 
special  manner,  the  animadversiou  of  every  watchful  patriot : — 
An  editor  convicted  of  writing  and  publishing  a  "  false,  wicked 
and  malieioua  libel,"  without  any  authentic  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
and  upon  the  most  whimsical  pretenses ! ! — I  solicited  no  sym- 
pathy for  myself  :  I  only  requested  editors  to  look  at  the  law 
and  the  facts,  and  to  vindicate  their  prerogative.  "  Let  it  be 
impressed  upon  your  minds,"  says  Junius,  "  let  it  be  instilled 
info  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium 
of  all  your  civil,  political  and  religious  rights."    .     .     . 

If  I  am  prompted  by  "  vanity  "  in  pleading  for  the  poor,  de- 
graded, miserable  Africans,  it  is  at  least  a  harmless,  and,  I 
hope;  will  prove  a  useful  vanity.  Would  to  God  it  were  epi- 
demical !  It  is  a  vanity  calculatod  to  draw  down  the  curses  of 
the  gnilty,  to  elicit  the  sneers  of  the  malevolent,  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  cold-hearted,  to  offend  the  timidity  of  the  waver- 
ing, to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  lethargic ;  —  a  vanity  that 
promises  to  its  possessor  nothing  but  neglect,  poverty,  sorrow, 
reproach,  persecution  and  imprisonment — with  the  approbation 
of  a  good  cottscienee,  and  the  smiles  of  a  merciful  God.  I  think  it 
will  last  me  to  the  grave. 
Cf.  lii.  I :  But  why  so  vehement  ?  so  unyielding  f  so  severe  ?  Because 
^May^Sf!  ^^^  times  and  the  cause  demand  vehemence.  An  immense  iee- 
aliictum,  berg,  lai^er  and  more  impenetrable  than  any  which  floats  in  the 
^*  ^^'  arctic  ocean,  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  little  extra  heat  is  not  only 
pardonable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Because  truth  can  never 
be  sacrificed,  and  jnstice  is  eternal.  Because  great  crimes  and 
destructive  evils  ought  not  to  be  palliated,  uor  great  sinners 
applauded.  With  reasonable  meu,  I  will  reason ;  with  humane 
men,  I  will  plead;  but  to  tyrants  I  will  give  no  quarter,  nor 
waste  arguments  where  they  will  certainly  be  lost. 

The  hearts  of  some  individuals  are  like  ice,  congealed  by  the 
frigidity  of  a  wintry  atmosphere  that  surrounds,  envelopes  and 
obdurates.  These  may  bo  melted  by  the  rays  of  hujoanity,  the 
warmth  of  expostulation,  and  the  breath  of  prayer.  Others  are 
like  adamantine  rocfe ;  they  require  a  ponderous  sledge  and  a 
powerful  arm  to  break  them  in  pieces,  or  a  caek  of  powder  to 
blow  them  up.  Truth  may  blaze  upon  them  with  midday  in- 
tenseness,  but  they  cannot  dissolve. 

Everyone  who  comes  into  the  world  should  do  something  to 
repair  its  moral  desolation,  and  to  restore  its  pristine  loveliness ; 
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and  he  who  does  not  assist,  but  slumbers  a-way  his  life  in  idle-  Chap.  VII. 
ness,  defeats  one  great  purpose  of  his  (sreatJon.  But  he  who,  ^^ 
not  only  refusing  to  labor  himself,  endeavors  to  enlarge  and 
perpetuate  the  ruin,  by  discouraging  the  hearts  of  the  more  in- 
dustrious, and  destroying  their  beantifnl  works,  is  a  monster 
and  a  barbarian,  in  despite  of  his  human  nature  and  of  ci^ili- 
zatiou. 

With  sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  ardent  affection,  I  sab- 
scribe  myself, 

Yours,  to  the  grave, 

"WM.  LLOYD  GAREISON. 

Note.  .  ,  .  No  doubt  many  merchants  in  New  England 
will  condemn  me,  for  tlie  significant  reason  urged  by  the  editors 
[of  the  Boston  Comm&^dal  Gazette],  namely,  "  a  proper  regard 
for  their  own  characters."  Why  i  Because  they  are  guilty, 
and  dread  exposure.  It  is  a  shamefnl  fact, — and  in  private 
conversation  it  is  thrown  at  me  repeatodly,— that  the  transpor- 
tation of  slaves  is  almost  entirely  effected  in  New  England 
bottoms  ! ! !  —  The  case  of  Mr.  Todd  is  not  a  rare  one.  I  was 
very  warmly  conversing,  the  other  day,  with  a  slave-owner  on 
the  criminality  of  oppressing  the  blacks,  when  he  retorted — 
"Your  preaching  is  fine,  bat  it  is  more  especially  needed  at 
home.  I  detest  the  slave  trade — it  is  cruel  and  unpardonable : 
yet  your  Eastern  merchants  do  not  scruple  to  embark  in  it." 
"  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  do  not  endorse  their  conduct.  The  fact 
that  you  state  is  humiliating.  Am  I  not  confined  in  prison  for 
exposing  one  of  their  number  ?  Let  them  beware !  Every  one 
whom  I  detect  in  this  nefarious  business — merchant  or  master 
—shall  be  advertised  to  the  world." 

My  punishment  does  not  dishearten  me.  Whether  liberated 
or  not,  my  pen  shaU  not  remain  idle.  My  thoughts  flow  as 
copiously,  my  spirit  towers  as  loftHy,  my  soul  flames  as  in- 
tensely, in  prison,  as  out  of  it.  The  court  may  shackle  the 
body,  but  it  cannot  pinion  the  mind. 

W.  L.  G. 

Baltimore  Jail,  June  1,  1830. 

Among  the  friends  to  whom  Garrison  had  written, 
from  his  prison  cell,  a  bright  and  cheerful  letter,  similar 
to  that  printed  in  the  Boston  Courier,  was  the  poet 
Whittier,  who  felt  deeply  troubled  about  his  eonflnement 
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Chap.  VII.   and  tried  to  devise  some  means  of  effecting  his  release, 
i^.       He  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  write  to  Henry 

£i*.  34:49.  Clay,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  personal 
and  political  friends  in  Baltimore  to  that  end,  and  he 
took  pains  to  remind  the  Kentucky  statesman  that  the 
imprisoned  editor  had  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency 
two  years  before,  and  was  his  warm  admirer.  Clay  soon 
afterwards  replied  that  he  had  communicated  with  a 
friend  (Hezekiah  Niles)  iu  Baltimore,  in  compliance  with 
Whittier's  request,  and  had  just  learned  from  his  corre- 
spondent that  he  had  been  anticipated,  and  that  the 
liberation  had  been  effected  without  the  aid  he  would 
otherwise  have  given.  Clay  was  probably  disposed  to 
unite  with  his  friend  Niles  in  paying  the  fine,  if  the  latter 
considered  the  case  a  worthy  one,  and  to  testify  thus  his 
appreciation  of  the  support  which  both  Garrison  and 
"Whittier  had  given  him  in  the  J'oumal  of  the  Times  and 
the  Boston  Manufacturer.^ 

Garrison  had  nearly  completed  his  seventh  week  in 
jail  when  Lundy  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
New  York  merchant,  well  known  for  his  philanthropy 
and  generosity : 

Arthur   Tappan  to  Benjamin  Lundy. 
MS.  New  York,  May  20, 1830. 

Deae  Sie  :  I  have  read  ttie  sketch  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Garrison 
with  that  deep  feeling  of  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  its  abettors 
which  every  one  must  feel  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  the 
blessmgs  of  hberty.  If  one  hundred  dollars  will  give  him  his 
hberty,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  on  me  for  that  sum, 
and  I  will  gladly  mate  a  further  donation  of  the  same  amount 
to  aid  you  and  Mr.  G.  in  re-estabhshing  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Ema/ndpaUon  as  published  by  you  previous  to  its  assuming  the 
pamphlet  form.  Such  a  paper  is  much  needed  to  hold  up  to 
American  freemen,  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  the  subject  of 

1  He  had  never  seen  either  of  them.  Yews  afterwards  be  met  Whittier 
in  Washington,  imd  asked  the  poet  why  he  no  longer  supported  Mm. 
Whittier  franklj'  replied  that  he  could  not  support  a  slaveholder.  Claj 
was  "pleasant,  cordinl,  and  magnetic  in  manner." 
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slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  our  country;  and  I  earnestly  hope  chap.  vii. 

you  will  find  encouragement  to  resume  it  and  to  give  it  a  wide  ^^^ 
circulation.               I  am  with  esteem 


The  Warden's  receipt  for  $5.34  in  payment  of  jail  fees 
shows  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  released  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1830,  after  an  imprisonment  of  forty-nine  days.  Two 
days  later  he  started  for  Massachusetts,  to  obtain  certain 
evidence  which  his  counsel  deemed  important  for  the 
trial  yet  pending  on  Todd's  suit.  He  took  with  him  a 
written  circular,  "  To  the  Friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Cause,"  signed  by  Lundy  and  dated  Baltimore,  June  7,  ■ 
which  proposed  the  renewal  of  the  weekly  Genius  and 
continuation  of  the  monthly  issue,  provided  a  sufficient 
patronage  could  be  obtained.  "My  friend  W.  L.  0.  will 
show  the  foregoing  to  such  persons  as  he  may  think 

1  Arthur  Tappjm  (1786-1865),  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass. ,  began  tie 
business  career  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1807.  removing  thence  in  1809  ta  Mon- 
treal, where  he  prospered  until  the  War  of  1812  destroyed  hia  business  acd 
compelled  him  to  leave  Canada  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Sstabllshing  himfielf 
in  New  York  In  1815,  he  succeeded  eventually  in  building  up  a  large  and 
profitable  eUk  trade,  and  became  one  of  the  best-tnown  merchants  in  the 
country,  whose  name  was  a  synonym  for  uprightness.  A  man  o£  the  moat 
simple  tastes  and  frugal  habits,  he  gave  lavishly  of  hia  fortune  to  aid  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day,  and  contributed  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  support  of  the  Tract  and  Bible  Sodeties,  theo- 
logical seminaries,  and  various  educational  and  reformatory  efforts.  His 
early  espousal  of  the  slave's  oause,  and  the  moral  and  material  support 
which  he  brought  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  were  therefore  of  incalcu- 
lable value  and  importance.  "  With  a  sound  imderstanding,"  wrote  Mr. 
Garrison  of  him,  "a  great  conscience  to  the  dictates  of  which  he  was  in- 
flesibly  true,  a  genuine  humility  that  did  not  wish  the  loft  hand  to  know 
what  the  r^ht  hand  performed,  a  moral  courage  that  could  look  any 
reproach,  or  peril  serenely  in  the  face  in  the  discharge  of  what  seemed  to 
be  an  imperative  duty,  a  sense  of  rectitude  commensurate  with  the  golden 
rule,  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  as  comprehensive  and  universal  as  the  '  one 
blood'  of  sJl  nations  of  men,  a  liberality  rarely  paralleled  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  his  means  to  deliver  the  oppressed  and  to  relieve  suffering  humanity 
in  all  its  multifarious  aspects,  and  a  piety  that  proved  its  depth  and  gen- 
uineness by  the  fruits  it  bore,  his  example  is  to  be  held  up  lor  imitation  to 
the  latest  posterity."  (See  'Life  of  Arthur  Tappan,'  p.  424.)  The  founder 
of  the  Tappan  family  in  this  country  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  eo  that 
Mr.  Garrison's  benefactor,  lite  himself,  was  of  Esses  County  descent  (Slat, 
and  Genfalogkal  Segister,  14:327.  and  for  Jan.,  1880,  pp.  48-55). 
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Chap.  VII.  proper,"  added  Lundy  in  a  postscript,  "and  give   any 
is^_       further  explanations  of  our  intentions  that  he  may  think 


On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  at  once  called  on  Ms 
benefactor,  Arthur  Tappaii,  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  unexpected  service  rendered  him.  "  His  appearance 
and  deportment  at  that  time,"  wrote  Lewis  Tappan, 
"were  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  His  manly  form, 
buoyant  spirit,  and  countenance  beanring  with  conscious 
rectitude,  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  witnessed 
his  introduction  to  Mr.  Tappan."  He  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Newburyport,  passing  through  Boston  on  the 
10th  of  June,  and  paying  his  respects  to  friendly  Mr. 
Buckingham  of  the  Cmirier. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Ebmezer  BoU,^  at  Eallowell,  Maine. 
Baltimore,  July  14, 1830. 

Eespected  and  benevolent  8ie:  At  the  reqaest  of  my 
Counsel,  and  at  the  desire  of  my  friend  Lundy,  I  visited 
Boston  and  Newburyport  a,  few  weeks  since,  in  order  to  get 
some  essential  evidence  to  be  used  iu  the  civil  action  which  is 
now  pending  against  me  in  this  city  ;  and  also  to  see  whettier 
an3i;hing  could  be  done  towards  renewing,  and  permanently 
establishing,  the  weekly  publication  of  the  Genius.  I  left  Balti- 
more without  adequate  means  to  carry  me  home,  relying  upon 
Providence  to  open  a  door  of  relief.  On  my  arrival  in  New 
York,  I  was  accidentally  introduced  to  a  geatleman  named 
Samuel  Leggett,  who  generously  offered  me  a  passage  to 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  splendid  steamboat  President,  he  being  a 
stockholder  therein.  Thus  I  was  most  iinespectedly  relieved 
of  my  embarrassment,  and  enabled  to  reach  my  place  of  desti- 
nation. Mr.  L.  said  that  he  had  read  with  indignation  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  at  my  late  trial,  and  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  serving  me.  I  gave  him  many  thanks  for 
his  kindness. 

I  found  the  minds  of  the  people  strangely  indifEerent  to  the 
subject  of  slavery.   Their  prejudices  were  invmcible, —  stronger, 

1  Ebenezer  Dole  waa  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass. ,  in  1776.  He  was  a 
descendant  in  the  flfth  generation  of  Eiehard  Dole,  of  Newbury,  by  bis 
first  wife.  The  second  wife.  HBcnah  Brooklebaiik,  widow  of  Capt.  Samuel 
BroeWebaok  (ante.  p.  3),  waK  an  ancestor  of  Mr,  Garrison's. 
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if  possible,  than  those  of  slaveliolders.  Objections  were  started  cuAf.  ^ 
on  every  hand ;  apologies  for  the  abominable  system  constantly  ^r 
salut«d  my  ears ;  obstacles  -were  industriously  piled  up  in  my 
path.  The  cause  of  this  callous  state  of  feeling  was  owing  to 
their  exceeding  ignorance  of  the  horrors  of  slavery.  What  was 
yet  more  discouraging,  my  best  friends  ^without  an  exception 
— besought  me  to  give  np  the  enterprise,  and  never  to  return 
to  Baltimore !  It  was  not  my  duty  (they  argued)  to  spend  my 
time,  and  talents,  and  services,  where  persecution,  reproach 
and  poverty  were  the  only  certain  reward.  My  scheme  was 
visionaiy — fanatical — unattainable.  Why  should  I  make  my- 
self an  exile  from  home  and  all  that  I  held  dear  on  earth,  and 
sojourn  in  a  strange  land,  among  enemies  whose  hearts  were 
dead  to  every  noble  sentiment?  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  I  repeat— oK 
were  against  my  return.  But  I  desire  to  thank  God,  that  he  gave 
me  strength  to  overcome  this  selfish  and  pernicious  advice. 
Opposition  served  only  to  increase  my  ardor,  and  confirm  my 
purpose. 

But  how  was  I  to  return  ?  I  had  not  a  dollar  in  my  pocket, 
and  my  time  was  expired.  No  one  understood  my  circum- 
stances. I  was  too  proud  to  beg,  and  ashamed  to  borrow.  My 
friends  were  prodigal  of  pity,  bnt  of  nothing  else.  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  my  uneasiness,  I  went  to  tlie  Boston  Post-office,  and 
found  a  letter  fcom  my  friend  Lundy,  enclosing  a  draft  for 
$100,  from  a  stranger — yourself,  as  a  remuneration  for  my 
poor,  inefficient  services  in  behalf  of  the  slaves!  Here  Provi- 
dence had  again  signally  interfered  in  my  behalf.  After  de- 
ducting the  expenses  of  travelling,  the  remainder  of  the  above- 
named  sum  was  applied  in  discharging  a  few  of  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  unproductiveness  of  the  Genius. 

As  I  lay  on  my  couch  one  night,  in  jail,  I  was  led  to  coatrast 
my  situation  with  that  of  the  poor  slave.  Ah !  my  dear  Sir, 
how  wide  the  difference !  In  one  particular  only,  (I  said,)  our 
conditions  are  similar. :  He  is  eonfined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  plantation — I  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  prison-yard.  Further 
aU  parallels  fail.  My  food  is  better  and  more  abundant,  as  I 
get  a  i>ound  of  bread  and  a  ponnd  of  meat,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  water,  per  diem.  I  can  lie  down  or  rise  up,  sit  or 
walk,  sing  or  declaim,  read  or  write,  as  fancy,  pleasure  or  profit 
dictates.  Moreover,  I  am  daily  cheered  with  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  friends ; — I  am  constantly  snpplied  with  fresh 
periodicals  from  every  section  of  the  country,  and,  conse- 
quently, am  advertised  of  every  new  and  interesting  occurrence. 
Vol.  I.— 13 
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Chap.  VII.  Occasionally  a  letter  greets  me  from  a  distant  place,  filled  with 
iSto  consolatory  expressions,  tender  remembrances,  or  fine  compli- 
ments, I£  it  rain,  my  room  ia  a  shelter;  if  the  sun.  flame  too 
intensely,  I  can  choose  a  shady  retreat ;  if  I  am  sick,  medical 
aid  is  at  hand.  Beades,  I  have  been  chained  with  a  specific 
ofienoe  —have  had  the  privilege  of  a  trial  by  jury,  and  the  aid 
of  eminent  counsel — and  am  here  ostensibly  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  justice,  A  few  months,  at  the  longest,  will  release  me 
from  my  captivity. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  the  slave  ?  He  gets  a  peck  of  com 
(oceasionaliy  a  little  more)  each  weet,  but  rsiTely  meat  or  fish. 
He  must  anticipate  the  sun  in  rising,  or  be  whipped  severely 
for  his  somnolency.  Eain  or  shine,  he  must  toil  early  and  late 
for  the  benefit  of  anotMr.  If  he  be  weary,  he  cannot  rest — for 
the  lash  of  the  driver  is  flourished  over  his  drooping  head,  or 
applied  to  his  naked  frame ;  if  siek,  he  ia  suspected  of  laziness, 
and  treated  accordingly.  For  the  most  trifling  or  innocent 
offence,  he  is  felled  to  the  earth,  or  seoui^ed  on  his  back  till  it 
streams  ivith  blood.  Has  he  a  wife  and  children,  he  sees  them 
as  cruelly  treated  as  himself.  He  may  be  torn  from  them,  or 
they  from  him,  at  any  moment,  never  agaia  to  meet  on  earth. 
Friends  do  not  visit  and  console  him  :  he  has  no  friends.  He 
knows  not  what  is  going  on  beyond  his  own  narrow  boundaries. 
He  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
cabalistical  to  hia  eyes.  A  thick  darkness  broods  over  his  souL 
Even  the  "  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  which  brings 
life  and  immortahty  to  perishing  man,  is  a  sealed  book  to  his 
understanding.  Nor  has  his  wretched  condition  been  imposed 
upon  him  for  any  criminal  offence.  He  has  not  been  tried  by 
the  laws  of  his  country.  No  one  has  stepped  forth  to  vindicate 
Ms  rights.  He  is  made  ao  abject  slave,  simply  because  &od  has 
^ven  him  a  skin  not  colored  like  his  master's ;  and  Death,  the 
great  Liberator,  alone  can  break  his  fetters. 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  turned  my  prison  into  a  p^ace. 
Can  you  wonder,  benevolent  Sir,  that  I  was  enabled  to  sing,— 
after  such  an  amazing  contrast,— with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude, — 

■■When  all  thy  merdea,  O  my  God, 
My  riaing  soul  surreys, 
Transported  with  the  view  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love  and  praiae!" 

If  the  public  sympathy  is  so  strongly  excited  in  my  be- 
lialf ,  because  jnstice  has  been  denied  me  in  a  angle  instance, 
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how  ought  it  to  flame  for  TWO  MILLIONS  of  as  valuable   chap. 
and  immortal  souls,  who  are  crushed  beneath  the  iron  car        ^^ 
of  despotism  ?    0  that  my  countrymen  would  look  at  things  in 
their  true  light !     0  that  they  might  £eel  as  keenly  for  a  black 
skin,  as  for  a  white  one  !  forgetting  me  entirely,  and  thinking 
only  of  the  poor  slave  t 

Tour  generoaty  deeply  aSects  lay  heart ;  but  as  I  have  done 
nothing,  aud  ean  do  nothing,  in  the  cause  of  African  emanci- 
pation, to  merit  such  a  gift,  I  must  receive  your  donation  only 
as  a  loan  on  interest^to  be  repaid  as  soon  aa  Providence  may 
enable  me  to  do  so.  At  present,  I  am  opulent  in  nothing  but 
gratitude,  though  my  language  is  cold  and  penurious.  Be  good 
enough  to  make  m.y  acknowledgments  to  Mr,  J.  C,  Lovejoy, 
for  his  friendly  sympa^es.  Friend  Lundy  desires  to  be  afEec- 
tionately  remembered.  May  God  bless  and  prosper  you  and 
yours,  is  the  prayer  of 

WsuLiiAM  Lloyd  Garrison. i 

Mr.  Garrisou  lingered  in  Baltimore  for  several  weeks 
after  the  above  letter  was  wrifcten,  but,  finding  that  his 
second  trial,  on  Todd's  personal  suit,  would  not  occur 
till  the  fall,  unable  to  wait  there  so  long,  and  satisfied 
that  he  could  expect  no  justice  from  a  Maryland  jury  or 
court,  he  determined  to  make  no  contest,  and  to  let  the 
case  go  by  default.  When  it  came  to  trial,  therefore, 
the  evidence  was  entirely  one-sided  and  substantially 
the  same  as  that  given  in  the  previous  trial,  though 
Captain  Brown  now  appeared  by  deposition,  testifying 
that  the  slaves  were  kindly  treated  on  the  voyage,  and 
claiming  credit  for  having  "actually  relieved  their  eon-  Lib. 
dition  in  some  degree,"  since  he  had  carried  them  to  "  a 
climate  much  more  congenial  to  their  nature."  He  also 
expressed  his  belief  that  this  was  the  only  case  in  which 
Mr.  Todd  had  allowed  slaves  to  he  carried  in  any  of  his 

1  Appended  to  this  letter  was  the  following  note,  which  Mr.  Dole  carefully 
cancelled  by  drawing  his  pen  emphatically  across  it  several  times : — 

?100.  Baltimobe,  July  14, 1830. 

For  Talue  received,  I  proroise  tr>  payEbenezar  Dole,  Or  his  order,  the  sum 
of  One  HmidTfd  DiilUtrs,  with  interest,  on  demand. 

Witness,  Isaac  Knapp.  Wm.  Llosd  Gaebison, 

The  original  letter  ia  in  poasesiion  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York. 
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Is,  and  bis  certain  knowledge  that  Todd  had  never 
owned  a  slave  in  his  life. 

Tlie  defendant  failing  to  appear/  the  case  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  who  returned  a  verdict  for  Todd, 
with  damages  of  one  thonsand  dollars ;  but  payment  of 
this  was  never  enforced,  the  defendant  being  safely 
beyond  the  reach  of  Maryland  law.  The  proceedings  of 
this  trial  were  printed  in  the  first  number  of  the  Libera- 
tor by  Mr,  Garrison,  who  subsequently  published  a 
candid  commentary  on  them,  disclaiming  any  personal 
hostility  to  Mr.  Todd  and  Captain  Brown,  and  asserting 
that  in  the  publication  of  his  strictures  he  was  governed 
by  the  following  very  practical  motives  r 

"  1.  A  sense  of  duty,  as  an  advocate  of  freedom,  and  a  hater 
of  tyranny  and  of  all  its  abettors.  2.  A  desire  to  evince  to  the 
Southern  people,  that,  in  opposing  slavery,  I  disregarded  all 
sectional  feelings,  and  that  a  New-England  assistant  was  as 
liable  to  reprehension  as  a  Maryland  slaveholder.  3.  A  behef 
that  the  pubhoation  would  ever  afterward  deter  Mr.  Todd  from 
venturing  into  the  domestic  slave  trade ;  and  that  it  would  be 
a  rod  over  the  backs  of  New- England  merchants  generally. 

"Having  proved,  on  my  first  trial,  my  main  charges — viz., 
that  the  Franms  carried  away  the  slaves,  and  even  thirteen 
more  than  I  had  stated — that  the  ship  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Todd — and  that  he  was  privy  to  the  transactional  deter- 
mined to  incur  no  espense,  and  to  give  myself  no  trouble,  in 
relation  to  the  second  suit.  I  knew  that  my  judges  must  he 
men  tainted  with  the  leprosy  of  oppression,  with  whom  it 
would  be  useless  to  contend — men  morally  incapable  of  giving 
an  impartial  verdict,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  pursuit. 
And  here  let  me  observe,  en.  passant,  that,  though  I  do  not  say 
that  a,  paeked  jury  has  convicted  me,  yet,  knowing  as  I  do  how 
juries  are  selected  in  Baltimore,  and  recognizing  also  some  of 
my  condemners,  I  consider  my  trial  as  having  had  aU  the  for- 
mality, but  none  of  the  substance,  of  justice.     .     .     . 

"  Mr.  Todd,  as  a  high-minded  man,  should  have  been  satis- 
fled  with  the  result  of  the  former  trial.  The  second  suit  betrays 
the  meanness  of  avarice  and  the  littleness  of  revenge.    It  was 

1  "  I  am  wUling  that  the  Court  Btould  have  all  the  sport  to  itself,"  wrote 
Garrison  to  Lundy;  "I  give  Mr,  Todd  eveiy  advimtagB"  (Genim,  Nov., 
lETO,  p,  114),    Todd's  attorney  accused  him  of  having  "  absconded." 
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not  so  mueli  a  desire  to  clear  his  reputation,  as  to  gain  a  few   Chap.  vii 
dollars  or  gratify  a  viadictive  spirit,  that  induced  the  proseeu-        ^^ 
tion. 

"  It  is  averred,  that,  *  after  his  [Garrison's]  convictioa  in  the 
City  Court,  he  iFas  distinctly  informed  through  his  Counsel, 
that  as  Mr.  Todd  had  no  vindiotive  feelings  to  gratify,  the  suit 
■would  be  withdrawn,  if  a  proper  apology  and  recantation  of 
the  calumny  were  put  upon  record.'  This  is  true ;  and  it  is  also 
true  tJiat  I  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  because  I  never 
will  apologize  for  telling  the  truth. 

"  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  niy  allegation,  that  chains  were 
used  on  board  the  Francis,  it  eould  not  be  substantiated  except 
by  summoning  the  crew.  Generally  speaking,  irons  are  insep- 
arable from  the  slave  trade ;  nor  is  this  usage  a  grievance  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  but  a  preservative  right  on  the  part  of 
owners  and  masters  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  perilous  traffic. 
Whether  the  slaves,  in  this  instance,  were  confined  or  not,  was 
immaterial  to  the  formation  of  a  verdict.  I  am  now  disposed 
to  believe,  however,  that  no  chains  were  used  on  board  of  the 
Francis. 

"  It  is  certainly  true,  as  stated  in  my  '  libeUous '  article,  that 
Mr.  Todd  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  his  eomnieroial 
speculations ;  hut  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  been  gTiilty 
of  carrying  slaves  in  his  vessels,  excepting  in  this  particular 
instance.  He  says  that  this  was  bis  first  cargo  of  souls,  and 
Capt.  Brown  corroborates  his  assertion  j  and  I  am  almost  as 
sure  that  it  will  be  his  last. 

"  Leaving  Mr.  Todd,  (to  his  rehef  and  my  own,)  my  business 
is  next  with  Capt.  Brown  and  his  fanciful  affidavit.  He  says 
'  he  received  on  board  of  the  Fratms  eighty-eight  black  passen- 
gers^— ^a  very  delicate  substitute  for  slaves.  These  passengers, 
he  concedes,  belonged  to  a  '  new  master,  named  MiUigan,  who 
was  present  at  the  time  of  their  embarkation,  and  assured  them 
that  they  were  not  to  be  sold  again  at  New  Orleans — but  that 
he  intended  them  aU  for  his  own  estate.'  No  doubt  this  trader 
in  souls  was  frnitful  in  promises;  but  what  security  had  the 
slaves  for  their  fulfilment  ?  Nothing  but  the  mere  say-so  of 
their  unprincipled  buyer ;  or,  to  borrow  the  courtly  language 
of  Capt.  Brown,  nothing  but  '  the  honor  and  integrity/  of  Mr. 
Milligan.' 

"  I  do  not  care  whether  the  slaves  were  bought  expressly  for 
the  New  Orleans  martet,  or  for  MiUigan's  own  use  ;  it  does 
not,  in  my  estimation,  alter  the  aspect  of  the  affair.    If  they 
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i.  were  to  be  sold,  they  miglit  get  a  better— they  might  get  a 
worse — master  than  MiUigan.  They  are  disposable  property ; 
and  he  who  bought  them  to  make  money,  would  assuredly  sell 
them  for  the  same  i-eason,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented 
itself.  To  say  that  they  were  not  intended  for  pabhc  sale,  is  a 
contemptible  quibble.  Of  this  I  was  aware:  that  they  were 
slaves— the  creatures  of  an  absolute  despotism;  that  they 
were  human  beings,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments of  liberty ;  and  that  no  man  eould  assist  in  their  oppres- 
sion without  partieipating  in  the  gmlt  of  the  purchase.  I  must 
ever  regret  that  New  Er^land  men  were  engaged  in  the 
inhuman  traffic,  but  not  that  I  promptly  exposed  them  to 
pabHe  eensorc.    .    .    . 

"  The  decision  of  the  Court  upon  my  trial  forms  the  parados 
of  paradoxes.  The  law  says  that  the  domestic  slave  trade  is  a 
legal  business,  and  no  more  criminal  than  the  most  innocent 
mechanical  or  commercial  pursuit ;  and,  therefore,  that  any  man 
may  honestly  engage  in  it.  Yet,  if  I  charge  an  individual  with 
following  it,  either  occasionally  or  regularly,  I  am  guilty  of  '  a 
gross  and  maUeions  libel ' —  o£  '  defaming  his  good  name,  fame 
and  reputation ' — of  '  foul  calumny  and  base  innuendo '—with 
sundry  other  law  phrases,  as  set  forth  in  an  indictment !  So 
much  for  the  consistency  of  the  law !  So  much  for  the  eijuity 
of  the  Comrt !  The  trial,  in  fact,  was  not  to  ascertain  whether 
my  charges  were  true,  butwhether  they  contained  anything  dis- 
reputable to  the  character  of  the  accused  ;  and  the  verdict  does 
not  implicate  or  condemn  me,  but  the  law. 

"  The  hat-making  business,  for  instance,  is  an  authorized 
trade.  Suppose  I  were  to  accuse  a  man  of  making  hats,  and 
should  believe,  and  publicly  declare  as  my  opinion,  that  every 
hat-maker  oi^ht  be  imprisoned  for  life :  would  this  be  hbel- 
lous  ?  It  is  my  behef,  that  every  distiller  or  vender  of  ardent 
spirits  is  a  poisoner  of  the  health  and  morals  of  community ; 
but  have  I  not  a  right  to  express  this  belief  without  subjection 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  ?  I  believe,  moreover,  that  every  man 
who  kills  another,  either  in  a  duel  or  battle,  is,  in  the  eye 
of  God,  guilty  of  his  blood;  but  is  it  criminal  or  punishable  to 
cherish  or  avow  such  an  opinion  ?  What  is  freedom  of  thought, 
or  freedom  of  expression  ?  It  is  my  right — and  no  body  of  men 
can  legally  deprive  me  of  it—  to  interrogate  the  mora]  aspect 
and  public  utility  of  every  pursuit  or  traffic.  True,  my  views 
may  be  ridiculous  or  fanatical ;  but  they  may  also  be  just  and 
benevolent.  Free  inquiry  is  the  essence,  the  life-blood  of  liberty ; 
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and  they  who  deny  men  the  right  to  use  it,  are 
the  republic. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that,  on  my  lirst  trial,  his 
honor  Judge  Brice  informed  my  counsel  that  if  the  case  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Court,  instead  of  the  jury,  it  would  have 
been  tbrown  out  as  containing  nothing  actionable. 

"  The  facta  are  now  before  the  public.  It  is  for  them  to  ju^e 
whether  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  (giving 
the  worst  eonstraction  to  mymotiYes  and  language)  are  not  ex- 
cessive punishment ;  and  whether,  in  the  publication  of  my 
atriotures,  I  exceeded  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  legitimate 
province  of  an  independent  editor."  i 

As  Lis  trip  to  Massachusetts  had  failed  to  afford  any 
encouragement  for  the  renewal  of  his  partnership  with 
Luudy,  and  the  revival  of  the  weekly  Genms,  Mr.  Garri- 
son resolved  to  establish  a  journal  of  his  own;  and  in 
August,  1830,  he  issued  the  following  prospectus,  of 
which  the  original  draft,  in  his  clear  handwriting,  is 
probably  the  only  complete  copy  now  in  existence : 

PROPOSALS 

Publishing  a  tceeMy  periodical  in  Washington  City,  to  he  entitled 

PUBLIC  LIBEEATOE, 

JOUBNAL  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  primary  object  of  this  publication  will  be  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  onr 
colored  population.  The  Capital  of  our  Union  is  obviously  the 
moat  el^ble  spot  whereon  to  btiild  this  migity  enterprise:^ 
flrat,  because  (through  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court)  it  is 
the  head  of  the  body  pohtic,  and  the  soul  of  the  national 
system;  and  secondly,  because  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
first  citadel  to  be  carried. 

1  The  Manumisaion  Society  of  Nortl)  Carolina  appointed  a  committee  to 
iiiTestigate  the  subjeet,  and  their  report,  wliioh  was  adopted,  was  arindica- 
tjon  of  Garriflon,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  Society  should  protest 
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I,  On  this  suliject,  I  imagine  my  views  and  feelings  m-b  too  well 
known  to  render  an  elaborate  exposition  neeessary.  In  its 
investigation,  I  shall  use  great  plainness  0/ speecA— believing 
that  truth  can  never  conduce  to  mischi^,  and  is  hest  discovered  by 
plain  words.  I  shall  assume,  as  self-evident  truths,  that  the 
liberty  of  a  people  is  the  gift  of  God  and  nature: —  That 
liberty  consists  in  an  independency  upon  the  will  of  another ;  — 
That  by  the  name  of  slave,  we  understand  a  man  who  can 
neither  dispose  of  his  person  or  goods,  but  enjoys  all  at  the 
will  of  his  master: — ■  That  no  man  can  have  a  right  over 
others,  unless  it  be  by  them  granted  f o  him :  —  That  virtue 
only  gives  a  natural  preference  o£  one  man  above  another,  or 
why  one  should  be  chosen  rather  than  another :  —  That  the 
creature  having  nothing,  and  being  nothing  but  what  the 
Creator  makes  him,  must  owe  all  to  lum,  and  nothing  to  any- 
one from  whom  he  has  received  nothing ;  ^  That  that  which 
is  not  just,  is  not  law ;  and  that  which  is  not  law,  ought 
not  to  be  in  force; —  That  he  who  oppugns  the  public 
liberty,  overthrows  his  own,  and  is  guilty  of  the  most 
brutish  of  all  follies  whilst  he  arrogates  to  himself  that 
which  he  denies  to  all  men: —  That  whosoever  groimds  his 
pretensions  of  r^ht  upon  usurpation  and  tyranny,  declares 
himself  to  be  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant^ that  is,  an  enemy  to 
God  and  man  —  and  to  have  no  right  at  all ;  ^  That  that  which 
was  unjust  in  its  beginning,  can  of  itself  never  change  its 
nature: —  That  he  who  persiste  in  doing  injustice,  aggravates 
it,  and  takes  upon  himself  all  the  guilt  of  his  predecessors :  — 
That  there  is  no  safety  where  there  is  no  strength,  no  strength 
without  union,  no  union  without  justice,  no  justice  where  faith 
and  truth  are  wanting :  —  That  the  right  to  be  free  is  a  truth 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  acknowledged  so  to  be  by  all 
that  have  heartened  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  disproved  by 
none  but  such  as  through  wickedness,  stupidity,  or  baseness 
of  spirit,  seem  to  have  degenerated  into  the  worst  of  beasts, 
and  to  have  retained  nothing  of  men  but  the  outward  shape,  or 
the  ability  of  doing  those  mischiefs  which  they  have  learnt  from 
their  master  the  deviL — Vide  Algernon  Sidney's  Discourses  oh 
Government — the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  ~  the 
Constitutions  and  Bills  of  Mights  of  the  several  States,  Sc.,  die. 

I  shall  spare  no  efforts  to  delineate  the  withering  influence  of 
slavery  upon  our  national  prosperity  and  happiness,  its  awful 
impiety,  its  rapid  extension,  and  its  inevitable  consequences  if 
it  be  suffered  to  exist  without  hindrance.    It  will  also  be  my 
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purpose  to  point  out  the  patii  of  safety,  aad  a  remedy  for  the   chap,  vii, 
disease.  ^^_ 

The  cause  of  Peace  and  the  promotion  o£  Temperance,  being 
equally  dear  to  my  heart,  wiU  obtain  my  zealous  and  unequivo- 
cal support.  My  creed,  as  already  pubUshed  to  the  world,  is  as 
follows;—  That  war  is  fruitful  in  crime,  misery,  revenge, 
murder,  and  everything  abominable  and  bloody  —  and,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  heavenly  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  conse- 
quently, that  no  professor  of  Christianity  should  march  to  the 
battle-field,  or  murder  any  of  his  brethren  for  the  glory  of  his 
country :  —  That  iatemperance  is  a  filthy  habit  and  an  awful 
scourge,  wholly  produced  by  the  moderate,  occasioaal  and 
fashionable  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  consequently,  that  it  is 
sinful  to  distil,  to  import,  to  sell,  to  drink,  or  to  offer  such 
liquors  to  our  friends  or  laborers,  and  that  entire  abstinence  is 
the  duty  of  every  individual. 

I  shall  exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  and  the  characters  of  its  members.  The  representa- 
tives of  amoral  and  rebgious  people  should  walk  circumspectly, 
not  as  fools  but  as  wise  men,  lest  they  be  brought  to  public 
shame.  The  FuUic  Liberator  shall  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  but 
a  praise  to  them  that  do  well. 

In  pohties,  no  man  can  doubt  my  republicanism.  I  go 
for  the  people— the  whole  people  —  whatever  be  their  bodily 
dimensions,  temporal  conditions,  or  shades  of  color.  As  a 
man  of  peace,  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  military  men ;  as  a 
friend  of  good  government,  I  deprecate  their  elevation  to 
offices  of  civil  trust.  The  proseriptive  measures  of  the  present 
Administration  have  beea  such  as  uo  people,  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  abject  servility  of  slaves,  can  sanction  or  tolerate.  I 
shaU  give  a  dignified  isupport  to  Henry  Clay  and  the  American 
System. 

The  Public  Idberator  will  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  literary 
and  miscellaaeous  matter  —  all  important  foreign  and  domestic 
news — and  a  copious  summary  of  Congressional  transactions. 

I  now  appeal  to  the  American  people — to  philanthropists 
and  patriots,  to  moralists  and  Christians — for  adequate  patron- 
age. I  beheve  that  a  paper  of  the  foregoing  character  is 
specially  needed  at  this  momentous  crisis ;  I  am  equally  con- 
fident that  it  will  receive  the  approbation  of  all  sober,  reflect- 
ing, honest,  humane  men.  Its  columns  shall  be  open  to  all 
temperate  and  intelligent  communications  on  the  subject  of 
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.  slavery,  politics  or  morals.  Whatever  savors  of  b^otry  or  pro- 
scription shall  gain  no  admittance.  I  am  opposed  to  bondage, 
under  ita  every  aspect  ^  whether  spiritual,  civil,  political, 
mental  or  physical.  "  Implicit  faith  belongs  to  fools ;  and 
truth  is  com.prehended  by  esamiaing  principles,"  My  country 
is  tlio  world ;  my  countrymen  are  mankind. 

The  first  number  of  the  Fwblic  Liberator  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  subscriptions  thereto  may  authorize  the  attempt.  Post- 
masters are  authorized  to  act  as  Agents,  until  further  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

Editors  of  newspapers  who  ■will  give  this  Prospectus  two  or 
three  gratuitous  insertions  in  their  columns,  shall  receive  my 
thanks,  and  a  reciprocation  of  the  favor  if  it  ba  in  my  power 
hereafter. 

WM.  LLOYD  GAEBISON. 

A  copy  of  this  prospectus  was  evidently  sent  to  Arthur 
Tappan,  who  replied  with  characteristic  promptness  and 
generosity : 

Arthur  Tappan  to  W.  L.  Garrison  at  Baltimore. 
New  Yobk,  Ai^.  9,  1830. 

Deae  Sie  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  5th,  and  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  aro  sufficiently  relieved  from  persecution  to  be  able  to 
turn  your  attention  to  the  project  you  have  lu  view.  It  is  a 
noble  enterprise  and  worthy  of  having  consecrated  to  it  the 
best  talents  in  our  [land].  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  you  [to  judge]  whether  you  possess  the  various  qualifica- 
tions that  must  be  concentrated  in  the  editorial  and  publishing 
departments  to  insure  success  to  a  paper.  With  [regard  to] 
your  talent  at  writing  and  your  zeal  in  the  cause,  I  have 
information  that  is  highly  satisfactory ;  .and  though  I  do  not 
feel  sufficiently  informed  to  venture  to  advise  you,  I  will  cheer- 
fully aid  you  to  the  extent  you  ask.  Annexed  is  my  check 
for(fl[     ]. 

It  wiU  give  me  pleasure  to  see  you  [     ]  in  this  city. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Abthub  Tappan, 

During  his  imprisonmeiit,  Mr.  Garrison  had  prepared 
three  addresses  on  slavery  and  colonization,  for  delivery 
at  the  North;  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  a  hail 
or  meeting-house  in  Baltimore  in  which  to  give  them,  he 
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left  that  city  in  the  fourth  week  of  Angust,  and  did  not  Chap. 
revisit  ib  for  thirty-four  years.  Philadelphia  was  the  isj 
first  eity  in  which  he  paused,  on  his  northward  journey, 
and  he  was  there  a  week  before  he  could  obtain  the  free 
use  of  a  hall  in  which  to  hold  his  meeting.  He  was 
about  giving  up  in  despair  and  leaving  the  eity,  when 
the  hall  of  the  FranJdiu  Institute  was  offered  to  him, 
and  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  31, 1830,  he  gave  his 
first  lecture  there  to  an  audience  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  of 
colored  people.  They  hstened  to  this  and  to  the  lectures 
of  the  two  succeeding  evenings  with  marked  attention 
and  interest,  though  his  "  hard  language  "  troubled  some. 
The  Inquirer,  while  professing  friendship  and  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Garrison,  reproved  him  for  his  excess  of  zeal 
and  intemperance  in  advocating  his  views ;  yet  it  spoke 
warmly  of  his  first  lecture,  which  it  declared  to  be 
"  elevated  and  impassioned,  bespeaking  the  thorough  pMi 
acquaintance  of  the  author  with  his  subject,  and  evin-  ^"^^i 
cing  the  deep  aud  philanthropic  interest  which  animated 
him  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Africans.  The  declamation  of 
Mr.  Garrison,"  it  furthermore  said,  "  is  in  some  respects 
uninviting  and  defective ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  an 
intelligent  auditor  to  be  unimpressed  with  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  his  composition.  Indeed,  we  thought  the 
former  quality  too  predominant,  though  its  attractive- 
ness is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  its  display." 

The  friends  who  welcomed  him  to  Philadelphia  were 
those  who  had  long  been  actively  interested  in  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  who,  as  personal  friends  of  Lundy  and 
subscribers  to  the  Gmius,  were  not  unfamiliar  with  Gar- 
rison. Among  them  were  Thomas  Shipley,  Dr.  Edwin 
P.  Atlee,  and  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  all  of  whom 
proffered  the  hospitality  of  their  homes  and  gave  him 
words  of  encouragement.^ 

1  Of  the  Motts  he  afterwards  wrote :  "Though  I  was  strODgJy  sectaAaa 
in  my  religious  sentiments  ICalriniatic)  at  that  time,  and  hence  uncharita- 
ble in  judgment  touching  theological  differsnees  of  opinion,    .    .    .    yet 
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In  New  York  he  repeated  his  lectures  in  Broadway 
Hall  to  small  but  respectable  audiences,  Arthur  and 
Lewis  Tappan  honoring  him  with  their  presence.  Thence 
he  went  to  New  Haven,  and  was  welcomed  by  his  friend 
Simeon  S.  Joeelyn  to  the  pulpit  of  the  colored  church  in 
that  city,  of  which,  although  a  white  man,  he  was  the 
pastor.  "  I  spoke  to  mixed  audiences,"  records  Mr. 
G-arrison,  "  and  naturally  to  the  hearty  approval  of  my 
colored  hearers,  I  had  a  prolonged  interview  with  Eev. 
Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  and  an  earnest  discussion  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  he 
being  its  special  champion.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  his  ability,  and  equally  so  with  the  Jesuitism  of  his 
reasoning.  At  Hartford  I  lectured  in  a  colored  church, 
and  roused  up  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  breasts  of 
the  colored  inhabitants.  In  all  these  places  converts  and 
friends  were  made  among  the  whites." 

From  Hartford  he  addressed  this  letter  to  Eev.  George 
Shepard,  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  of  whose  church  his  recent 
benefactor,  Ebenezer  Dole,  was  a  member,  and  who  had 
consulted  him  with  reference  to  an  offer  which  Mr.  Dole 
proposed  to  make,  anonymously,  of  $50  premium  for  the 
best  tract  on  slavery : 

W.  X.  Garrison  to  Rev.  George  Shepard. 

Hahti-oed,  Ct.,  Sept.  13,  1830, 
Your  very  interestit^  and  important  letter  of  the  18th  ult. 
was  duly  received ;  but  circumstances  have  prevented  my  giv- 
ing it  a  suitable  reply  till  the  present  moment. 

Toward^  the  unknown  individual  who  generously  offers  a 
premium  of  $50  for  the  best  tract  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I 

ihey  manifesteil  a  most  kind,  tolerant,  catliolic  spirit,  and  allowed  noue  <it 
these  considerations  to  deter  them  from  glriag  me  their  cordial  approba- 
tion and  cheering  countenance  aa  an  advocate  of  the  slave.  If  my  mind 
has  since  become  liberalized  in  any  degree,  (and  I  think  it  has  burst  every 
sectarian  trammel,) — if  llieological  dogmas  which  1  once  regarded  as 
essential  to  CbristiaDltj',  I  now  repudiate  as  absurd  and  pernicious,—  1  am 
largely  indebted  to  them  for  the  change "  (Lib,  13 ;  J78 ;  '  Life  of  James 
and  Lucretia  Mott,'  pp,  296,  297). 
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t  of  soul  which  words  fiannot  express  ;  and  ch^ 
for  yourself,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  sym- 
pathy which  you  express  in  belialf  of  the  poor  slave.  Alas ! 
that  so  few  in  our  land  feel  an  interest  in  the  great  cause  of 
emancipation  1  But  let  us  not  despair.  The  time  must  come— 
for  the  month  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  spoken  it  —  when  all 
oppression  shall  cease,  and  every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree — there  being  none  to  molest  or  make  him 
afraid,  "We  may  not  live  to  see  that  glorious  day,  but  may 
hasten  it  by  our  prayers,  our  toils,  and  our  sacrifices  ;  nor  shall 
■we  lose  our  reward — for  the  King  of  Heaven  may  perad venture 
bestow  that  noblest  of  panegyrics  upon  us,  "  WeU  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants ! " 

At  the  present  day,  American  slavery  is  unequalled  for 
cruelty : — antiquity  cannot  produce  its  parallel.  And  yet  it  is 
boastingly  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  this  is  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed !  Was  liberty  ever  so 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  mankmd  or  justice  mocked  with  such 
impunity  1 

For  myself  I  hold  no  tellowJup  with  slave-owners.  I  will 
not  make  a  truce  with  them  eien  f  jr  a  single  hour.  I  blush 
for  them  as  countrymen  —  I  knoa  that  they  are  not  Christians; 
and  the  higher  they  raise  their  professions  of  patriotism  or 
piety,  the  stronger  is  my  detestation  of  their  hypocrisy.  They 
are  dishonest  and  cruel— and  God,  and  the  angels,  and  devils, 
and  the  universe  know  that  they  are  without  exeme, 

"  They  hear  not — see  not — know  not ;   for  their  eyes 
Are  covered  with  thick  mists — they  iriH  not  see; 
The  sioli  earili  groans  with  man's  impieties, 
And  hea,ven  is  tired  with  maa's  perversity." 

With  regard  to  the  outlines  of  the  contemplated  tract  which 
you  have  given,  I  think  they  Sfe  highly  important — but  so 
broad,  that  their  discussion  could  not  be  easily  or  efficiently 
embraced  within  twelve  duodecimo  pages.  I  would  therefore 
su^estj  with  deference,  the  expediency  of  confining  the  object 
of  the  tract  to  one  of  these  two  points  —  namely,  "  The  Duty  of 
Ministers  and  Churches,  of  all  denominations,  to  clear  their 
skirts  from  the  blood  of  the  slayes,  and  to  make  the  holding  of 
slaves  a  barrier  to  communion  and  church-membership" — or, 
secondly,  in  your  own  language,  "  Si^gestions  as  to  the  best 
ways  and  means  to  restore  the  slaves  to  their  unalienable 
rights,  and  elevate  them  to  that  standing  in  society  to  which, 
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as  brethren  of  the  human  family,  and  fellow-heirs  to  immortal- 
ity, ttey  are  entitled." 

Botii  of  the  above  points  are  eminently  weighty,  and  would 
require  separate  treatises  in  their  elucidation.  I  am  decidedly 
in  £avor  of  the  one  first  mentioned;  lieeause  all  plans  will  toe 
likely  to  prove  nugatory  as  long  [as]  the  ehureh  refuses  to  act 
on  the  subject — it  must  be  purified,  as  by  fire.  It  must  not 
support,  it  must  not  palliate,  the  horrid  system.  It  seems 
morally  impossible  that  a  man  can  be  a  slaveholder  and  a 
follower  of  the  Lamb  at  the  same  time,  A  Christian  slaveJutlder 
is  as  great  a  solecism  as  a  religious  atiieist,  a  sober  drunkard, 
or  an  honest  thief.  la  1826,  the  Synod  of  Ohio  held  an  ani- 
mated diseusdou  on  a  question  whick  had  been  before  referred 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  viz.: 
"Js  the  holding  of  slaves  man-stealing  f"  in  the  affirmative  of 
which  a  large  majority  concurred.  This  is  a  rational  view  of 
the  subject;  consequently  no  slaveholder  ought  to  toe  em- 
braced within  the  pale  of  a  Christian  church. 

Is  not  the  fact  enough  to  make  one  hang  his  head,  that 
Christian  men  and  Ckristian  ministers  (for  so  they  dare  to  call 
themselves)  are  slave-owners  ?  Are  there  not  Balaams  in  our 
land  who  prophesy  in  tbe  name  of  the  Lord,  but  covet  the 
presents  of  Balak  f  What !  shall  he  who  styles  himself  an  am- 
bassador of  Christ —who  preaches  what  angels  sung,  "  Peace 
on  earth,  good-iviU  to  man" — who  tells  me,  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, that  with  Cod  there  is  no  respect  o£  peraons — that  my 
Creator  commands  mo  to  do  unto  others  as  I  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  me — to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself  ^ — to  call  no 
man  master  —  to  be  meek  and  merciful,  and  blameless  —  to  let 
my  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  my  good  worts, 
and  glorify  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven —to  shun  every  ap- 
pearance of  evil— to  rather  suffer  myself  to  be  defrauded  than 
defraud;— nay,  who  tells  me,  as  the  injunction  of  my  Judge, 
to  love  even  my  enemies,  to  bless  them  that  curse  me,  to  do 
good  to  them  tliat  hate  me,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fuUy  use  and  persecute  me— (alas!  how  has  he  needed  the 
prayers  and  forgiveness  of  his  poor  degraded,  persecuted 
slaves  I )  —  I  say,  shafi  such  a  teacher  presume  to  call  the 
creatures  of  God  his  property — to  deal  in  bones  and  sinews, 
and  souls — to  whip  and  manacle  and  brand — merely  because 
his  victims  differ  in  complexion  from  himself,  and  because  the 
tyrannous  laws  of  a  State  and  the  corrupt  usages  of  Society 
justify  his  conduct?  Yet  so  it  is.   By  his  example,  he  sanetiflee, 
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in  the  eyes  of  uu^dly  men,  a  system  of  blood,  and  violates   Chap.  Vli. 
every  commandment  of  Jeliovali.    Horrible  state  of  tliiii^ !  r' 

"  For  tMs  thing  which  it  cannot  bear,  the  earth  is  disquieted. 
The  Gospel  of  Peace  and  Merey  preached  by  him  who  steals, 
buys  or  sells  the  purchase  of  Messiah's  blood  !  —  Rulers  of  the 
Church  mailing  merchandise  of  their  brethren's  souls !  —  and 
Christians  trading  the  persons  of  men  I  ^These  are  they  who 
are  lovers  of  their  own  selves  —  Covetous  —  Proud  —  Pierce  — 
Men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  resist  tlie  truth  — Having  the  form 
of  godliness,  but  denj-ing  the  power  thereof.    From  such  turn 

I  think  that  an  able  and  faithful  tract  upon  this  [subject]  is 
greatly  needed,  and  would  be  the  means  of  incalculable  good. — 
I  submit  the  choice  of  topics  to  yourself,  and  to  the  benevolent 
individual  who  offers  the  premium. 

There  is  no  Society  in  existence  bearing  the  title  of  the 
"American  Abolition  Society."  I  think  the  tract  had  better 
come  out  to  the  pubhe  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  promoting  the  AboHtioa  of  Slavery,  the  rehef  of 
free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the 
Condition  of  the  African  Eace."  Agreeably  to  your  request, 
I  select  three  merobers  of  that  Society  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  various  tracts  that  maybe  presented — namely, 
the  venerable  William  Rawle,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Jonas 
Preston,  M,  D.,  and  Thomas  Shipley,  Vice-Presidents  of  said 
Society — all  thoroi^h-going  reformers  and  highly  intelligent 
and  respectable  men,  residents  of  Philadelphia.  The  prernium-  ^ 
money  may  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  Wm, 
Rawle. 

I  am  now  on  an  Eastern  tour  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
pubHc  addresses  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  of  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions to  my  proposed  new  paper  at  Washington  City,  of 
estabHshing  a  National  Anti-Slavery  Tract  Society,  &c.,  &e.  I 
shall  leave  Hartford  for  Boston  this  morning,  where  I  shall 
probably  reside  some  time,  and  to  which  place  please  to  address 
your  nest  letter  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Your  friend  and  weU- wisher  till  death, 

Wm.  Lloyd  G-aerison. 

Mr.  Cfarrison  now  proceeded  to  Newbnryport,  resolved 
that  his  native  town  should  be  the  first  place  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  hear  his  lectures  on  slavery.  Dr.  Daniel 
Dana,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Harris  Street, 
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.  readily  agreed  to  give  hira  the  meeting-liouse  for  that 
purpose,  hut  when  the  audience  gathered  for  the  first 
lecture,  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  closed,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  Trustees  had  held  a  meeting  and  over- 
ruled their  pastor,  who  could  only  express  his  regret  and  ■ 
chagrin  that  they  had  refused  to  sustain  him.  The  Todd 
influcQce  was  still  all-powerful,  and  endeavored  to  crush 
the  oflEending  editor,  who  left  Newburyport  in  disgust 
for  Amesbury.  As  ho  was  driving  np  the  hiU  beyond 
the  Chain  Bridge,  he  met  his  friend  Dr.  Luther  F.  Dim- 
mick,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church. 
"  William,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  lecture  last  night";  and  on  William's  explaining  why 
he  had  not  done  so,  the  Doctor  declared  that  he  should 
have  his  church  for  as  many  lectures  as  he  wanted.  It 
was  agreed  that  he  should  return  to  Newburyport  as  soon 
as  he  had  delivered  his  lectures  in  Amesbury,  and  these  he 

,  gave,  probably  on  three  consecutive  evenings,  before  the 
Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Lyceum.  The  Lyceum  room 
was  so  crowded  during  the  first  lecture  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Dapion's  meetiug-house  was  secured  for  the  second  and 
third  addresses,  and  flUed. 

"  The  first  lecture,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  Newbiuy- 
port  Herald,  "  endeavored  to  refute  the  strongest  and  most 
popular  objections  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
to  show  that  expediency,  as  well  as  justice,  urged  the  necessity 
of  the  measure.  The  second  pointed  out  slavery  as  it  exists  in 
law,  and  in  fact,  in  our  country,  the  speaker  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  several  anecdotes  of  the  extreme  cruelty  exer- 
cised towards  the  slaves  of  our  Southern  States,  some  of  which 
instances  he  told  us  he  himself  had  witnessed.  These  cruelties 
lie  described  with  so  much  feeling,  and  in  language  so  forcible, 
that  one  might  almost  fancy  he  heard  the  groans,  and  viewed 
the  lacerated  bodies,  of  the  poor  sufferers.  While  in  this  part 
of  his  discourse,  all  his  feelings  and  power  of  soul  appeared  to 
be  brought  iato  action,  and  so  vividly  did  he  describe  the  sufEer- 
ings  of  the  slaves  that  the  audience  seemed  to  be  completely 
carried  along  with  him,  and  to  partake,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker.  .  .  .  lu  the  third  and 
last  discova'se  we  were  told  that  the  crime,  the  infamy,  and  the 
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equally  culpable  with  the  slave-dealers  and  alave-o 

also  spoke  of  the  Colonization  Society.    It  is,  he  says,  Inlling 

the  Americaui  people  to  sleep." 

These  meetings  in  Amesbury  sowed  good  seed,  aud 
ripened  public  sentiment  for  the  early  formation  of  two 
anti-slavery  societies  there,  one  of  men  and  the  other  of  wo- 
men. Returning  without  delay  to  Newburyport,  Mr,  Gar- 
rison delivered  his  first  lecture  in  Dr.  Dimmick's  church, 
on  the  evening  of  September  28,  to  a  large  audience; 
but  the  next  evening  the  doors  were  closed  against  him, 
and  Dr.  Dimmick  found  himself  as  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  his  Trustees  as  Dr.  DanS  had  been.  Indignant  at  this 
insulting  treatment,  Mr.  Garrison  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  the  editor  of  the  He-raid,  and,  shaking 
the  dust  of  the  town  from  his  feet,  went  back  to  Boston  : 

Sir  :  Twice  have  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  been  deceived 
in  relation  to  the  delivery  of  my  Addresses  on  Slavery.  Per-  , 
mit  me  to  exonerate  myself  from  blame  in  this  matter.  Circum- 
stances beyoad  my  control  have  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  my 
pledges.  Toward  those  who  have  exerted  their  influence,  with 
a  malignity  and  success  which  are  discreditable  to  themselves 
and  the  place,  in  order  to  seal  my  lips  on  a  subject  which  in- 
volves the  temporal  and  eternal  condition  of  mUhons  of  our 
countrynien,  I  entertain  no  ill-will,  but  kindness  and  compas- 
sion. Let  them  answer  to  God  and  posterity  for  their  conduct ; 
for  even  this  communication  shall  be  read  by  f utare  generations, 
and  shall  identify  the  ashes  of  these  enemies  of  their  species. 

If  I  had  visited  Newburyport  to  plead  the  cause  of  twenty 
white  men  in  chains,  every  hall  and  every  meeting-house  would 
have  been  thrown  open,  and  the  fervor  of  my  discourses  an- 
ticipated and  exceeded  by  my  fellow-townsmen.  The  fa«t  that 
two  millions  of  colored  beings  are  groaning  in  bondage,  in  this 
land  of  liberty,  excites  no  interest  nor  pity  ! 

1  leave  this  morning  for  Boston.  A  circumstantial  account 
of  my  treatment  in  (his  my  native  place  will  probably  be  ^ven, 
in  a  few  days,  in  one  of  the  city  papers. 

Your  grateful  servant,  and  undaunted  friend  to  the  cause  of 
universal  liberty,  "Wm.  Llovd  Garrison. 

Thursday  morning,  Sept.  30, 1830. 
Vol.  I.— 14 


Hemld. 
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Two  days  later,  a  brief  editorial  appeared  in  the 
1830.  columns  o£  the  Boston  Uvenin^  Transcript,  announeiug 
Mr.  Garrison's  arrival  in  Boston,  and  describing  the 
shabby  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in 
Newburyport.  The  article  ^  concluded  with  some  com- 
plimentary words  about  the  young  reformer  in  a  cause 
"which  he  could  never  hope  to  see  j)erfeeted,  but  of 
which  he  would  long  be  remembered  as  an  early  and 
laborious  pioneer." 

Encouraged  by  this  kindly  reception,  Mr.  Garrison  sent 

three  short  eommnnications  to  the  Transeript  during  the 

13,      ensuing  month.     In  one  of  these  he  called  attention  to  the 

^'  recent  rendition  of  two  fugitive  slaves  (man  and  wife)  who 
had  escaped  by  secreting  themselves  on  a  brig  from  New 
Orleans  to  Boston,  but  who,  being  discovered  before  the 
vessel  reached  port,  were  arrested  and  carried  before  a 
magistrate  on  its  arrival,  and  sent  back  into  slavery  with- 
out producing  the  least  ripple  of  excitement  in  the  eom- 

.  12,  mnnity.  In  another  article  he  commented  on  the  incon- 
sistency and  hypocrisy  of  the  whites  of  Charleston, 
Richmond  and  Baltimore,  in  noisily  celebrating  the 
overthrow  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  of  France,  while  hold- 
ing their  fellow-beings  in  a  state  of  servitude  which,  for 
cruelty  and  debasement,  found  no  parallel  in  European 
despotism.  This  stirred  the  vrrath  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  City  Gazette,  which  declared  it  "  impertinence  "  in 
a  man  who  had  "lately  been  punished  for  similar  irnper- 
linencea,"  to  meddle  with  the  eoncerus  of  other  people, 
and  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  be  furnished  with 
some  "  decent,  honest  employment,"  to  keep  him  out  of 

„  1830.  mischief.  The  Transcript  copied  this  paragraph  as  "  a 
fair  offset"  to  the  article  which  had  elicited  it;  where- 
upon Mr.  Garrison  replied  in  a  letter  of  such  vigor  that 
the  timid  editor  printed  it  with  confessed  reluctance,  and 
a  preliminary  sermon  to  his  correspondent  on  the  rash- 

1  DoubUeas  1^111611  by  the  editor,  Lynde  M.  Walter,  who  bad  eatablished 
the  TnnscHpt  only  a  few  weeks  preyiously.  He  was  a  graduale  of  Har- 
vard College  In  thti  famous  class  of  1817. 
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ness  and  unwisdoin  of  using  harsh  or  intemperate  Ian-  Chap,  vi 
goage  in  discussing  so  delicate  a  subject  as  slavery.  It  is^. 
was  evident  that  the  latter's  eommunieations  would  no 
longer  be  welcomed  to  the  Transcripts  columns,  and  this 
letter  —  in  which,  as  "a  New-England  mechanic  who  is 
not  ashamed  of  his  trade,"  he  asked  the  Charleston 
"  scribbler "  whether  it  was  a  "  decent,  honest  employ- 
ment" to  "reduce  the  creatures  of  God  to  a  level  with 
brutes,  to  lacerate  and  brand  their  bodies  with  more  than 
savage  cruelty,  and  to  keep  their  souls  in  thick,  impene- 
trable darkness" — was  his  last  word.  "When,"  he  fer- 
vently declared, — 

"  When  I  shall  become  so  mean  and  dastardly,  so  lost  to  every  Tnmscr^ 
feeling  of  humanity,  every  prinoiple  of  justice,  every  conviction  '^^ 
of  conscience,  as  to  fetter  and  sell  my  own  countrymen  or 
others,  may  I  receive  (as  I  ought  to  receive,  if  capital  pimish- 
ment  be  lawful,)  a  just  reward  for  my  eondnet  at  the  gallows, 
like  any  other  pirate ;  may  my  memory  be  accnrsed  to  the  end 
of  time ;  and  may  the  lightnings  of  heaven  consume  my  body 
to  ashes.  I  join  with  the  eloquent  and  indignant  Broi:^ham  — 
'  Tell  me  not  of  r^hts — talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter 
in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the,  rigM  ■ —  I  acknowledge  vtot  the  property. 
The  principles,  the  feelings  o£  onr  common  nature  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding' 
or  to  lie  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  While 
men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  ftey 
shah  reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that 
man  can  hold  property  in  man. ' " 

During  the  first  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Garrison  vainly  endeavored  to  procure,  without 
cost,  a  place  in  which  to  deliver  his  lectures ;   and  he 

finally  sent  this  advertisement  to  the  Courier :  Oct.  12. 

1E30. 
Wanted.— For  three  evenit^,  a  Hall  or  Meeting-house  (the 
latter  would  be  preferred),  in  which  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
TWO  MILLIONS  of  American  citizens  who  are  now  groaning 
in  servile  chains  in  this  boasted  land  of  liberty ;  and  also  to 
propose  just,  benevolent,  and  eonstitutional  measures  for  their 
rehef.  As  the  addresses  will  be  gratuitous,  and  as  the  cause  is 
of  public  benefit,  I  cannot  consent  to  remunerate  any  society 
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Chap.  VII.   for  the  use  of  its  Luilding.    If  tlus  application  fails,  I  pro- 
jZ~  pose  to  address  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  the  open  air,  on  the 

*'''"™°"-  -Wm.  Lloyd  Gakeison. 

No.  30,  Federal  Street,  Oct.  11, 1830. 

This  appeal  was  quickly  answered,  but  not  by  any  of 
the  Christian  ministers  or  churches  of  Boston.  It  was 
left  for  a  society  of  avowed  "-infldels"^  to  save  the  city 
from  the  shame  of  sealing  all  its  doors  against  the 
slave's  advocate,  and  to  offer  him  their  hall  for  his  three 
lectures,  although,  as  a  body  and  individually,  they  had 
no  personal  aequaintance  or  sympathy  with  him,  and  no 
especial  interest  in  his  cause.  Two  days  later,  the  papers 
announced  that  Mr,  Garrison  would  deliver  his  first  lec- 
ture on  Friday  evening,  October  15,  in  Julien  Hall,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress  Streets.^ 

It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  young  Baptist 
accepted  this  courteous  offer  from  a  sect  whom  he  had 
so  recently  denounced  and  held  up  for  reprobation,  and 
who  now  taught  him,  and  the  Christian  brotherhood  to 
whom  he  had  vainly  appealed,  a  lesson  of  charity  and 
toleration  that  might  well  cause  them  to  blush.  Accord- 
ingly, in  acknowledging,  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  lec- 
ture, Ms  indebtedness  to  them  and  his  shame  that  the 
churches  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  thus  surpassed, 
he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  explain  that  he  was 
very  far  from  sympathizing  with  their  views  on  reli- 
gious questions,  and  that  he  helieved  slavery  could  be 
aboMshed  only  through  the  power  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  hall  was  pretty  well  filled  when  he  began  his 
address,  and  the  audience  included  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
Eev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  Deacon  Moses  Grant,  and  John 
Tappan  (ahrotherof  Arthur)  —  the  last  two,  well-known 
and  respected  merchants ;    Bev.  Samuel  J.  May,  then 

1  Under  the  leBdership  of  Abner  Kneeland. 

2  The  building,  a  brick  structure,  was  demolished  and  replaced  by  anotiier 
braiding  shortly  before  the  greiit  fire  of  1S72.  and  the  site  is  now  (1885; 
covered  hj  the  Poat-office. 
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settled  as  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Brooklyn,  Conne<jti-  Chai 
cut,  and  the  only  one  of  the  denomination  in  that  State ;        ,a 
his  cousin,  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  a  young  Boston  lawyer; 
and  his  brother-in-law,  A.  Bronson  AJcott.^  Mr.  May  has 
thus  desorihed  the  o 


"  Presently  the  young  man  arose,  modestly,  hut  mth  an  air    May's  i 
of  calm  determination,  and  delivered  such  a  Iectm;e  as  he  only,    "''"^'^ 
I  believe,  at  that  time,  could  have  written ;  for  he  only  had  had    Confini, 
his  eyes  so  anointed  that  he  could  see  that  outrages  perpetrated       ^ 
upon  Africans  were  wrongs  done  to  our  common  humanity ;  he 
only,  I  beheve,  had  had  his  ears  so  completely  unstopped  of 
'  prejudice  against  color '  that  the  cries  of  enslaved  black  men 
and  black  women  sounded  to  liim  as  if  they  came  from  brothers 
and  sisters. 

"  He  began  with  espresang  deep  regret  and  shame  for  the 
zeal  he  had  lately  manifested  in  the  Colonization  cause.  It 
was,  he  confessed,  a  zeai  without  knowledge.  He  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  misrepresentations  so  diHgently  ^ven  through- 
out the  free  States,  by  Southern  agents,  of  the  desigrn  and 
tendency  of  the  Colonization  scheme.  During  his  few  months' 
residence  in  Maryland  he  had  been  completely  undeceived. 
He  had  there  found  out  that  the  design  of  those  who  originated, 
and  the  especial  intentions  of  those  in  the  Southern  States  that 
engaged  in  the  plan,  were  to  remove  from  the  country,  as '  a 

'  It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Sewall  should  find  Mmaelf  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Garriaon.  His  distinguished  ancestor,  Judge  Samnel  Sewall,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  opponents  of  slaTerj  in  America,  and  published  an  anti- 
slayery  pamphlet,  '  The  Selling  o{  Joseph  ;  a  Memorial,'  in  1700  [reprinted 
in  Wiliiama's  '  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America,'  1 :  210).  (For  his 
descent  from  Jndge  Sewall,  see  Titomb's  '  Early  New  England  People,' 
pp.  317-323.)  Mr.  May  (who  TOas  bom  in  1797,  and  hence  was  eight  years 
Mr.  Garrison's  senior)  was  a  son  of  Col.  Joseph  May,  o£  Boston,  a  highly 
respected  merchant,  and  botb  he  and  bis  oousin  Mr.  Sewall  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1S17,  in  the  sanie  class  with  David  Lee  Child,  George 
Bancroft,  George  B.  Emerson,  Caleb  Cuahing,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  Robert  P.  Wallcnt.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Mr.  May  preached  his  first  sermon  in  December,  1820,  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  deliTery  of  Daniel  Webster's' Plymouth  Root  oration,  and 
was  so  impressed  by  the  latter's  fervid  appeal  to  the  mimstry  to  denounce 
the  slave-trade  that  he  read  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah  in  his  morn- 
ing service.  Five  years  later  he  was  interested  in  the  Rev.  John  Rankin's 
'  Letters  on  Slavery,'  end  when  Lundy  made  his  second  -visit  to  New  Eng- 
land, in  June,  1828,  he  was  welcomed  to  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  by  Mr.  May,  and 
held  a  large  meeting  in  the  latter's  churcb.  {See  '  Memoir  of  Samuel 
Joseph  May,'  pp.  139, 1*0.) 
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disturbing  dement  in  slaveliolding  communities,  all  the  free 
colored  people,  so  that  the  bondmen  migh.t  the  more  easily  be 
held  in  subjeetion.  He  exhibited  in  graphic  sketches  and  glow- 
ing colors  the  suffering  of  the  enslaved,  and  denounced  the 
plan  of  Colonization  as  demised  and  adapted  to  perpetuate  the 
system,  and  intensify  the  wrongs  of  Ameriean  slavery,  and 
therefore  utterly  imdeserving  of  the  patronage  of  lovers  of 
Kberty  and  friends  of  humanity. 

"  Never  before  was  I  so  affected  by  the  speech  of  man. 
When  he  had  c«asedspeaking  I  said  to  those  around  me:  'That 
is  a  providential  man ;  he  is  a  prophet ;  he  will  shake  our  nation 
to  its  centre,  but  he  will  shake  slavery  out  of  it.  We  ought  to 
know  him,  we  ought  to  help  him.  Come,  let  us  go  and  give  him 
our  hands.'  Mr.  Sewall  and  ililr.  Alcott  went  up  with  me,  and 
we  introduced  each  other.  I  said  to  him :  '  Mr,  Garrison,  I  am. 
not  snre  tbat  I  can  indorse  all  you  have  said  this  evening.  Much 
of  it  requires  careful  consideration.  But  I  am  prepared  to  em- 
brace you.  I  am  sure  yon  are  called  to  a  great  work,  and  I 
mean  to  help  you.'  Mr,  Sewall  cordially  assured  Mm  of  his 
readiness  also  to  coSperate  with  him.  Mr.  Alcott  invited  him 
to  his  home.  He  went,  and  we  sat  with  him  until  twelve  that 
night,  listening  to  his  discourse,  in  which  he  showed  plainly 
tiiat  immediate,  wneondiiional  ematKi^ation,  iidthout  empatriation, 
Kos  the  right  ofeowy  slctve,  and  amid  not  be  withheld  by  his  master 
an  hour  without  sm.  That  night  my  soul  was  baptized  in  his 
spirit,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  a  disciple  and  fellow-laborer 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

"  The  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  I  went  to 
his  boarding-house  and  stayed  until  two  p.  m.  I  learned  that 
he  was  poor,  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor  for  his  daily  bread, 
and  intending  to  return  to  the  printing  business.  But,  before 
he  could'  devoid  himself  to  his  own  support,  he  felt  that  he 
must  deliver  his  message,  must  communicate  to  persons  of 
prominent  influence  what  he  had  learned  of  the  sad  condition 
of  the  enslaved,  and  the  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  slave- 
holders ;  trusting  that  all  true  and  good  men  would  discharge 
the  obligation  pressing  upon  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  the  down-trodden.  He  read  to  me  letters 
he  had  addressed  to  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Beeeher,  Dr.  Edwards, 
the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  holding 
up  to  tbeir  view  the  tremendous  iniquity  of  the  land,  and  beg- 
ging them,  ere  it  should  be  too  late,  to  interpose  their  great 
power  in  the  Church  and  Stat«  to  save  our  country  from  the 
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terrible  calamities  which  the  sin  of  slavery  was  bringing  upon   chap.  Vil. 
us.    These  letters  were  eloquent,  solema,  impressive.    I  wonder  ~ 

they  Aid  not  produce  a  greater  effect.  It  was  becatise  none  to 
whom  he  appealed,  in  public  or  private,  would  espouse  the 
cause,  that  Mr.  Garrison  found  himself  left  and  impelled  to 
become  the  leader  of  the  great  anti-slavery  reform.     .     .     . 

"  The  hearing  of  Mr.  Garrison's  lectures  was  a  great  epoch  in 
my  own  life.  The  impression  which  they  made  upon  my  soul  has 
never  been  effaced;  indeed,  they  moulded  it  anew.  They  gave 
a  new  direction  to  my  thoughts,  a  new  purpose  to  my  ministry." 

The  second  and  third  lectures  were  delivered  on  Satur- 
day and  Monday  evenings,  October  16  and  18,  1830,  and 
on  the  28th  Mr.  Garrison  repeated  the  first  lecture  in 
Athemeum  Hall,  on  Pearl  Street,  which  Mr.  Bewail  and 
Mr.  May  had  engaged  for  Mm,  doubtless  at  their  own 
expense.  A  few  colored  persons  who  attended  it  sat 
apart  in  one  corner,  in  accordance  with  their  habit  in 
those  days,  feeling  that  even  at  such  a  meeting  their 
presence  might  be  unwelcome  and  distasteful  to  the 
white  auditors. 

Dr.  Beecher,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  present  at 
the  first  lecture,  but  no  word  of  sympathy  or  approval 
came  from  him.     He  was  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  G-arrison 
had   first  turned  with  confidence  for  help  in  this  new 
crusade  against  sin  and  iniquity,  but  the  Doctor  was  in- 
different to  his  appeal,  and  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  already.    "  Then,"    J^hason's 
said  Garrison,  solemnly,  "  you  had  better  let  all  yonr      andhis 
irons  bum  than  neglect  your  duty  to  the  slave."     The      p''^^^' 
demand  for  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation 
was  alarming  to  the  Doctor,  however,     "  Your  zeal,"  he 
said  to  Garrison,  "is  commendable,  but  you  are  mis- 
guided.   If  you  will  give  up  your  fanatical  notions  and 
be  gnided  by  us  {the  clergy),  we  will   make   yon  the 
Wilberforce  of  America." 

Of  a  very  different  mould  from  Dr.  Beecher  was  the 
young  Unitarian  minister  who  now  allied  himself  with 
Mr.  Garrison.     One  of  the  sweetest  and  gentlest  of  men, 
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cha>'.  '  !!.   disliking  controversy  with  all  his  soul,  he  did  not  for  a 

,s  J.        moment  shrink  from  the  path  of  trial  which  now  opened 

before  him.     On  the  Sunday  following  the  delivery  of 

Mr.  Garrison's  lectures,  Mr.  May  occupied  the  pulpit  of 

Rev.  Mr.  Young  at  Ohurch  Green,  in  Summer  Street. 

May's  Rec-  ' "  Of  coursc,"  he  Said,  "  I  could  not  again  speak  to  a  con- 

fp.  ao-33'.  gregation,  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  he  silent  respect- 
ing the  ^eat  inigmiy  of  our  nation.  The  only  sermon  I 
had  brought  from  my  home  in  Connecticut  that  could  be 
made  to  bear  on  the  subject,  was  one  on  Prejudice  —  the 
sermon  about  to  be  published  as  one  of  the  Tracts  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  So  I  touched  it  up  as 
well  as  I  could,  iuterliuing  here  and  there  words  and 
sentences  which  pointed  in  the  new  direction  to  which 
my  thoughts  and  feelings  so  strongly  tended,  and  writing 
at  its  close  what  used  to  be  called  an  improvement,"  This 
was  a  fervid  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  two  millions  of 
his  fellow-beings  in  bondage.  His  concluding  declaration, 
that  the  iniquity  must  be  put  an  end  to,  even  if  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Eepublie  itself  were  thereby  broken  up, 
created  much  excitement  in  the  congregation.  "When  he 
rose  to  pronounce  the  benediction,  Mr.  May  said : 

Mav's  Rec-  "  Every  one  present  must  be  conscious  that  the  closing  re- 
P^  23,  '  marks  of  my  sermon  have  caused  an  unusual  emotion  through- 
out the  ehureh.  I  am  glad,  Woidd  to  God  that  a  deeper 
emotion  could  he  sent  throughout  our  land,  until  all  the  people 
thereof  shall  be  roused  from  their  wicked  insensibility  to  the 
most  tremendous  sin  of  which  any  nation  was  ever  guilty,  and 
be  impelled  to  do  that  righteousness  which  alone  can  avert  the 
just  displeasure  of  Gtod.  I  have  been  prompted  to  speak  thus 
by  the  words  I  have  heard  during  the  past  week  from  a  youn^ 
man  hitherto  miknown,  but  who  is,  I  beheve,  called  of  God  to 
do  a  greater  work  for  the  good  of  our  coimtry  than  has  been 
done  by  any  one  since  the  Revolution.  I  mean  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  He  is  going  to  repeat  his  lectures  the  coming  week. 
I  advise,  I  exhort,  I  entreat — woidd  that  I  could  compel!  — 
you  to  go  and  hear  him." 

This  fearless  profession  brought  the  immediate  re- 
proof and  condemnation  of  Mr,  Young,  and  the  reproba- 
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tion  of  most  of  his  auditors,  upon  Mr.  May;   and  his  Cuap.  vii, 
father  was  beset  next  day  by  friends  and  business  ac-        ,g^, 
quaintanees  who  begged  him  to   stop  his  son  in  this 
"  mad  career."     The  young  man  was  immovable,  how- 
ever, and  neither  halted  nor  retreated  in  his  course  save  on 
one  point.     When  he  banded  his  sermon  to  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  then  purveyor  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  for  pnbUcation,  the  latter  insisted  that  the 
interlineations  and  additions  respecting  slavery  should 
be  omitted,  and  Mr.  May  consented,  to  his  lasting  regret. 
"  Unconsciously  to  ourselves,"  he  said,  "  the  hand  of  the    May's  Rtc- 
slaveholding  power  lay  heavily  upon  the  mind  and  heart     "  f'^T'' 
of   the  people  in   our   Northern   as  well   as  Southern 
States."    This  faot  was  becoming  more   and  more  im- 
pressed on  Mr.  Garrison,  and  when  he  learned,  during 
this  month  of  October,  that  Lundy  had  removed  the 
Genius  to  Washington,  he  abandoned  his  intention  of 
publishing  the  Liberator  at  the  national  capital,  and 
resolved  to  establish  it  in  Boston. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  Mr.  May's  and 
Mr.  Sewall's  friendship  to  him  at  that  period.  The 
former's  hearty  and  enthusiastic  response  to  his  appeal 
at  Julten  HaU  had  been  as  unexpected  and  delightful  as 
his  own  self -consecration  to  the  cause  had  been  to  Lundy, 
two  years  previous;  while  Mr.  Sewall's  excellent  judg- 
ment and  advice  were  of  frequent  service  to  him  when 
launching  his  paper  and  movement  in  Boston.  In  one 
respect  Mr.  Garrison  declined  to  follow  his  suggestions. 
Desirous  of  conciliating  and  winning  as  large  a  number 
of  the  community  as  possible,  and  fearful  that  the  name 
Liberator  would  alarm  and  repel  them,  Mr.  Sewall  sug- 
gested several  of  a  milder  type,  of  which  one  was  the 
Safety  Lamp.  On  this  point,  however,  the  editor  was 
tenacious  and  adhered  to  his  self-explanatory  title.  But, 
as  through  all  their  subsequent  long  association  with  one 
another,  difference  of  judgment  on  subordinate  questions 
failed  to  weaken  or  impair  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
friendship  begun  at  Julien  HaU. 
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And  now  it  remained  for  Mr.  Oarriaon  to  establish,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  paper  which  he  had 
publicly  announced.  He  had  neither  types,  press,  nor 
office,  nor  had  he  any  money,  and  he  had  secured  no  sub- 
scribers beyond  the  few  personal  friends  whom  he  could 
count  on  his  fingers.  It  was  clearly  impossible  for  him  to 
edit,  print  and  publish  the  paper  alone  and  unaided,  and 
he  could  not  afiord  to  hire  an  assistant.  At  this  juncture 
his  friend  Isaac  Knapp,  as  poor  and  destitute  as  himself, 
but  like  him  a  practical  printer,  agreed  to  go  into  part- 
nership with  him  and  share  the  toils  and  privations  of 
his  seemingly  desperate  enterprise ;  and  they  proceeded 
to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  the  paper  could  be 
issued.  Even  if  they  should  succeed  in  publishing  the 
first  number,  it  was  a  problem  how  they  could  afford  to 
bring  out  a  second.  If  a  desire  for  glory  or  reputation 
had  been  their  controlling  motive,  any  other  method  of 
obtaining  it  would  have  seemed  more  promising  than 
the  course  they  had  chosen ;  but  Mr,  Garrison,  in  a  sonnet 
which  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  the  Courier  in 
which  be  advertised  for  a  hall,  had  already  avowed  his 
indifference  to 

EAKTHLT    FAME. 

How  fall  Fame's  pillars  at  the  touch  of  Time  ! 

How  fade,  like  flowers,  the  memories  of  the  dead  I 
How  vast  the  jfrave  that  swallows  up  a  elime ! 

How  dim  the  light  by  ancient  glory  shed ! 
One  generation's  clay  eawraps  the  nerf, 

And  dead  men  are  the  aliment  of  earth ; 
"  Passing  away  !  "  is  Nature's  foneral  text, 

Uttered  coeval  with  Creatiou's  birth. 
I  mourn  not,  care  not,  if  my  humble  name, 

"With  my  fiail  body,  perish  in  the  tomh  ; 
It  eoorts  a  heavenly,  not  an  earthly  fame. 

That  through  eternity  shall  brightly  bloom ; 
Write  it  within  thy  Book  of  Life,  0  Lord, 
And,  in  "  the  last  great  day,"  a  golden  crown  award ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"The  Libebatob," — 1831. 

PUNCTUALLY  on  Saturday,  January  1,  1831,  the  first  Ch; 
numljer  of  the  weekly  Liherator  appeared,  bearing 
on  its  front  a  plain  hlaek-letter  heading,  the  names  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Isaac  Knapp  as  publishers, 
of  Mr.  Garrison  as  editor,  of  Stephen  Foster  as  printer, 
and  the  motto  :  Our  Country  is  the  World —  Our  Coun- 
trymen are  Mankind.''-  It  was  a  modest  folio,  of  which 
the  printed  page  of  four  columns  measured  fourteen 
inches  by  nine  and  a  quarter,  and  the  running  titles  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  pages  were  respectively  "  The 
Liberator,"  "  Journal  of  the  Times,"  and  "  Literary,  Mis- 
cellaneous, and  Moral,"  making  so  many  departments  of 
the  paper.  As  a  mother  recalls  a  lost  darling  by  giving 
its  name  to  a  later  bom,  so,  apparently,  Mr.  Garrison 
commemorated  his  Journal  of  the  Times  in  the  title  which 
covered  the  news  of  the  day.  Once  more  his  own  master, 
alone  responsible  for  his  utterances,  there  was  something 
pleasant  in  this  suggestion  of  an  unbroken  continuity  of 
editorial  independence.     Typographically,  the  number 


;,  wMch  was  Ivilly  foresliadowed  in  tbe  Park-Street 
Churoti  address,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen  (anle,  p.  202],  WTought  out 
in  the  proflpectua  ot  the  Public  I4berator.  As  will  appear  later  on,  Mr. 
Qarrisou  claimed  originality  for  the  formula.  There  ia  no  evidence,  and 
amall  prohability,  that  at  thia  time  he  had  read  Thomas  Fame's  '  Bights  of 
Man,'  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  which  occurs  this  passage,  so  eminenUy  appli- 
cable to  the  editor  of  the  Liberator  ;  "  In  alatiEg  these  matters,  I  speak  an 
open  and  disintereated  language,  dictated  hy  no  paaaion  bnt  that  of  human- 
ity. .  .  .  Independence  ia  my  happiness,  and  I  view  things  as  they  are, 
without  regard  to  place  or  person ;  my  eowntry  k  the  tcarld,  and  my  religion 
is  to  do  good." 
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.   was  a  model  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  worthily  in- 
troduced a  series  possessing  to  the  eud  the  same  charac- 
teristics. ^ 
On  their  return  from  Baltimore,  the  two  friends,  Garri- 

,  sou  and  Kuapp,  bad  taken  lodgings  on  Federal  Street, 
with  the  Rev.  "William  CoUier,  and  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Stephen  Poster,  an  intelligent  and  warm- 
hearted youth  of  their  own  age,  from  Portland,  then 
foreman  of  the  printing-office  of  the  Christian  Examiner 
at  Merchants'  Hall.  A  zeal  for  the  cause,  added  to  per- 
sonal friendship,  induced  Foster  to  allow  them  the  use  of 
his  type  for  their  new  paper  in  return  for  their  services 
by  day  as  journeymen  at  the  case.  For  three  numbers 
this  arrangement  continued,  when  a  change  became  neces- 
sary, and  Foster's  name  was  withdrawn  from  the  paper ; 
but  his  good-win  and  anti-slavery  endeavor  knew  no 
abatement  till  his  untimely  death  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  A  lot  of  well-worn,  second-hand  type  was  rescued 
from  the  foundry,  and  with  this  the  fourth  number  was 
put  to  press. 

The  publication  office,  originally  at  No.  6  Merchants' 
Hall,^  was  shifted  to  No.  8,  No.  9,  and  No.  11  with  each 
succeeding  issue ;  hut  at  No.  11,  in  the  third  story,  "  un- 
der the  eaves  " — the  old  home  of  the  IfaUonal  Philanthro- 
pist— with  a  temporary  flitting  to  No.  10,  it  rested  for 
some  years.  "  The  dingy  walls ;  the  small  windows,  be- 
spattered with  printer's  ink ;  the  press  ^  standing  in  one 
comer;  the  composing-stands  opposite ;  the  long  editorial 
and  mailing  table,  covered  with  newspapers ;  the  bed  of 
the  editor  and  publisher  on  the  floor  —  all  these,"  says 
Oliver  Johnson,  "make  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten."* 

1  The  flrst  and  aeTeral  auccBeding  numbfirs  were  "  dry-preased." 

2  This  building,  like  bo  miuiy  other  hiatorie  landraarka.  was  consumed  in 
tlie  great  Are  of  November  9  and  JO,  1872. 

3  In  the  Internal  of  acquiring  a  hand-preas  at  their  own  (proeared, 
tflgether  with  the  seeond-himd  type  leferred  to,  on  credit,  of  Greele  & 
WiHia),  the  partners  had  used  one  belonging  in  the  office  of  the  Boston 
J?ailj/  Adv(M^e,  by  penniaaion  *tt  the  foreman,  James  B.  Yerrinton. 

i  •'  It  was  a  pretty  large  room,"  saya  Joaiah  Copley  (in  the  Pittabui^h 
United  Presbyterian  of  June  5, 1879),  who  visited  it  in  the  winter  of  1832-33, 
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Here  were  workshop  and  home  in  one.^  "The  Pub- 
lishers of  the  Liberator,"  as  they  announced  in  their  first  in.  i :  3. 
issue, "  have  formed  their  copartnership  with  a  determina- 
tion to  print  the  paper  as  long  as  they  can  subsist^  upon 
bread  and  water,  or  their  hands  obtain  employment. 
The  friends  of  the  cause  may  therefore  take  courage ; 
its  enemies — may  surrender  at  discretion."  The  part-  MS.Mar.i, 
ners  lived,  in  fact,  "  chiefly  upon  bread  and  milk,  a  few  w^^.%.  t„ 
cakes,  and  a  little  fruit,  obtained  from  a  baker's  shop  ^-  -'<■*"■""'■ 
opposite  and  a  petty  cake  and  fruit  shop  in  the  base- 
ment," and  "  were  sometimes  on  '  short  commons,'  even 
at  that."  ^  But  they  had  meat  to  eat  the  world  knew  not 
of.  "  Many  a  time  in  visiting  their  office,"  Mr.  Johnson 
again  bears  witness,  "  did  I  find  them  partaking  of  their 
humble  repast,  which  they  seasoned  with  laughter,  s 
and  cheerful  talk.  A  friendly  cat  cheered  their  loneliness 
and  protected  them  from  the  depredations  of  mice.  Mr. 
Garrison  was  fond  of  his  feline  companion,  and  I  re- 
member seeing  her  more  than  once  mounted  upon  his 
writing-table,  and  caressing  his  bald  forehead  in  a  most 
affectionate  way,  while  he  was  spinning  editorial  yarn." 
How  little  time  there  was  for  such  spinning,  and  why 
in  this  first  volume  editorial  promises  went  so  often 
unfulfilled,  appears  in  Mr.  Garrison's  letter  to  his  "  be- 
loved friend,"  Samuel  J.  May,  under  date  of  February 
14,  1831 : 

"but  there  waa  nothing  in  it  to  relieve  itsdrearinesB  hut  two  or  three  very 
common  chaira  and  a  pine  dealt  in  the  far  comer,  at  which  a,  pale,  delicate, 
and  apparently  over-tasked  geotleman  was  sitting,  ...  I  never  was 
more  astonished.  Ail  my  preeonceplioiia  were  at  fault.  My  ideal  of  the 
man  was  that  of  a  stout,  mgged,  dark-visaged  desperado — something  lite 
we  picture  a  pirate.  He  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  and  I  might  say  handsome 
man — ^a  gentleman  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

1  Another  witness,  the  Rev.  James  C.  White,  of  Cineumati,  under  date  of 
Nov.  4, 1879,  writes :"  I  was  often  at  the  office  of  the  iifierafiB-.  ...  I 
knew  of  Ma  [Mr.  Garrison's]  seU-deniala.  I  knew  he  slept  in  Ihe  ofBcewith 
a  table  for  a  bed,  a  book  for  a  pillow,  and  a  self -prepared  scanty  meal  for 
his  rations  in  the  office,  while  he  set  up  hia  articles  in  the  Liberator  with  his 
own  hand,  and  without  previous  committal  to  paper." 

2  "  I  believe  we  thus  lived  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half"  (MS.  Mar.  1, 
1874,  W.  L,  G.  to  0.  Johnson), 
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"  If  tte  most  anremitted  labor  liad  not  occupied  my  time 
since  your  departure,  I  should  feel  very  culpable  for  luy  long 
silence.  Without  means,  and  detsnuiiied  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  no  individual, — and,  indeed,  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  it, 
so  unpopular  was  the  cause, — you  may  suppose  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  make  severe  personal  exertions  for  the  establiahment 
of  tlie  lAheratar.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  meagre  aspect  which  the 
paper  presents  in  its  editorial  department,  because  the  pubhc 
imagine  that  I  have  six  days  eaeh  week  to  eater  for  it,  when,  in 
(act,  scarcely  six  hours  are  allotted  to  me,  and  these  at  midnijfht. 
My  worthy  partner  and  I  complete  the  mechanical  part ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  compose  and  distribute,  on  every  number,  one 
hundred  thousand  types,  besides  performing  the  press- work, 
mailing  the  papers  to  subscribers,'  &c.,  &e.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  variety  of  letters,  relative  to  the  paper,  are  constantly 
accumulating,  which  require  prompt  answers.  Wo  have  just 
taken  a  colored  apprentiee,^  however,  who  will  shortly  be  able 
to  alleviate  our  toil. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  apprehen^on  of  the  arduouaness 
of  my  labors  than  by  stating  that  it  is  more  than  six  weeks 
since  I  visited  Mr.  Coffin^ — perhaps  more  properly  the  Misses 
Coffin  j  for,  certainly,  there  is  no  place  in  Boston  I  am  disposed 
to  visit  so  often  as  in  Atkinson  Street," 

Already,  in  replying  publicly  to  a  oorrespondent,  he 
had  said :  "  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we,  who  perform 
every  day  but  the  Sabbath  fourteen  hours  of  manual 
labor  on.  our  paper,  independent  of  mental  toil,  .  .  .  are 
inimical  to  the  prosperity  or  improvement  of  the  work- 

1  Many  numbeca  in  the  bound  Volume  I.  dow  (1885)  in  possession  of 
Mr.  OliTer  Johiuon  bear  in  Mr,  Gatriaon's  own  hand  the  name  of  the 
PnAeatant,  an  eichange  newspaper  edited  by  the  Rey.  George  Bourne  in 
New  York  City. 

S  Themes  Paul,  son  of  the  highly  respected  pastor  (of  the  same  name)  of 
the  African  Baptist  Chnroli  in  Belknap  Street,  who  died  in  April,  1831 
(lAb.  1:63).  From  the  prinHng-office  the  lad  went  to  the  Noyes  Academy 
in  Canaan,  N.  H.  (lAb.  5:71),  and  thenoo  to  Dartmouth  College  (Lib, 
7:303),  where  he  graduated  in  1841  f  ttfr.  11:151).  Afterwards  he  became 
a  leaj^her. 

3  Peter  Coffin,  fatter-in-law  of  Mr,  May,  Atkinson  Street  was  that  part 
of  Congress  now  lying  between  Milk  and  Purchase  Streets ;  the  family 
lived,  therefore,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Liberator  ofBee.  They  were 
remotely  related  to  JoshuaCoffin,  (he  historian  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  of  whom 
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ing  fraternity."    And  towards  the  close  of  the  year  be     Nov.  12, 
writes  thus  to  a  friend  in  Providence : 

"  I  am  sorry  tkat  I  can  give  you  in  return  only  a  few  linen  .1/^:. 
wliieh  are  destitute  of  thought  and  distinguished  for  bad  pen- 
mansliip,  (for  I  write  in  haste,)  —  but  so  it  is.  A  week's  hard 
htbor  has  just  closed,  and  ray  mind  is  too  much  exhausted  for 
mental  effort,  and  my  body  too  jaded  to  be  serviceable.  My 
correspondence  is  necessarily  extensive  and  onerous  ;  pen,  ink 
and  paper  throw  me  into  a  kind  of  inteUeetual  hydrophobia, 
and  so  I  avoid  them  as  niueh  as  possible," 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  mechanical  obstacles 
to  the  birth  of  the  new  journal.     The  ream  or  two  of  MS.Mar.\, 
paper  needed  to  produce  a  specimen  number  was  sought    w^l^g.  to 
to  be  obtained  on  credit  of  Deacon  Moses  Grant,  of  the   ^^^^: 
firm  of  Grant  &  Daniell,  an  acquaintance  in  the  tempe-     oiieciU>»i. 
ranee  cause,  who  had  entire  respect  for  the  partners  and    ai;i8, 19.' 
had  previously  been  consulted  by  them  abont  starting 
the  Idherator.    His  refusal  to  let  them  have  the  modest 
amount  asked  for  was,  therefore,  not  from  distrust  of 
ultimate  repayment,  but  from  scruples  abont  countenan- 
cing a  paper  having  the  anti-slavery  character  proposed. 
At  last,  a  house  to  which  the  young  men  were  both 
strangers  was  found  to  take  the  business  risk,  and  the 
first   number  was  launched.      Simultaneously  was  re- 
ceived from  James  Forten,  "the  greatly  esteemed  and  MS.Dtt.3j, 
venerated  sailmaker  of  Philadelphia,"  the  sum  of  fifty-   tn  ^^l.  a. 
four  dollars  in  advance  for  twenty-seven  subscribers — 
aid  BO  timely  as  (like  that  shortly  before  received  from   A>iu.p.  193. 
Ebenezer  Dole)  perhaps  to  be  called  Providential,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Garrison's  orthodoxy  was  at  that  date  irre- 
proachable.    Still,  neither  a  slender  credit  nor  fifty-four 
doUars  in  hand  could  go  a  great  way  towards  supporting 
a  paper  which  began  without  a  subscriber.     But  for  the 
"cheering  countenance  and  pecuniary  assistance  early 
extended  to  the  Liberator"  by  Mr.  SewalP  and  Mr.  EUis 
1  "  Had  it  not  been  for  Samuel  E,  Seven,  I  never  stould  have  been  able  to 
continue  the  paper.    He  was  the  man  who  gave  money  again  and  again, 
never  eipecthig  and  aever  asMug  for  the  return  of  it"  (StenograpMc 
report  of  Mr.  Garrison's  speech  at  the  SOth  anniTeraary  of  the  Liberator, 
omitted  in  print ;  see  iift.  21:18). 
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p. VIII,   Gray  Loring  in  particular,  it  "must  have  again  and 
g^r,        again  "been  susjwnded,  and  ultimately  discontinued." 

The  mission  of  the  Liberator  was  thas  set  forth  on  the 
first  page  in  a  salutatory  address : 

TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

In  the  month  of  Augrust,  I  issued  proposals  for  pubUshing 
"  The  Libeeatok  "  in  Washington  City  ;  but  the  enterprise, 
though  hailed  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  was  palsied 
by  pubhc  indifference.  Since  that  time,  the  removal  of  the 
Cfetiius  of  Universal  Emancipation  to  the  Seat  of  Government 
has  rendered  less  imperious  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
perlodiual  in  that  quarter. 

During  my  recent  tour  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  a  series  of  discoorses  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
every  place  that  I  visited  gave  fresh  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
a  greater  revolution  in  public  sentinieiit  was  to  be  eSceted  in 
the  free  States  —  and  parUcularly  in  New-England  —  than  at  the 
South,  I  found  contempt  more  bitter,  opposition  more  active, 
detraction  more  relentless,  prejuiiiee  more  stubborn,  and 
apathy  more  frozen,  than  among  slave-owners  themselves. 
Of  course,  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  the  contrary. 
This  state  of  things  afflicted,  but  did  not  dishearten  me.  I 
I  determined,  at  every  hazard,  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  emanci- 
pation in  the  ej^s  of  the  nation,  mthin  sight  of  Bunker  Sill  and 
in  the  Urtlvplace  of  liberty.  That  standard  is  now  unfurled ;  and 
"~.  long  may  it  float,  unhurt  by  the  epohations  of  time  or  the  mis- 
siles of  a  desperate  foo  —  yea,  tih  every  chain  be  broken,  and 
evCTy  bondman  set  free  1  Let  Southern  oppressors  tremble — 
let  their  secret  abettors  tremble — let  their  Northern  apologist* 
.^^tremble  —  let  all  the  enemies  of  the  persecuted  blacks  tremble. 

I  deem  the  pubhcation  of  my  original  Prospectus  unneces- 
sary, as  it  has  obtained  a  wide  circidation.  The  principles 
therein  inculcated  will  be  steadily  pursued  in  this  paper,  ex- 
cepting that  I  shall  not  array  myself  as  the  pohtical  partisan  of 
any  man.  In  defending  the  great  cause  of  human  rights,  I 
wish  to  derive  the  assistance  of  all  rehgions  and  of  all  parties. 

Assentiag  tfl  the  "self-evident  truth"  maintained  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  "  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inahenable  r^hts — among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
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suit  of  happiness,"  I  shall  streauously  contend  for  the  imme-   Chap.Viii, 
diate  enfranchisement  of  our  slave  popalation.    In  Park-Street  rr 

Church,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1829,  in  an  address  on  slavery, 
I  unreflectingly  assented  to  the  popular  but  pernicious  doctrine 
o£  gradual  abolition.  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  make  a  full 
and  unequivocal  recantation,  and  thus  pubJicly  to  ask  pardon 
of  my  God,  of  my  country,  and  of  my  brethren  the  poor  slaves, 
for  having  uttered  a  sentiment  so  full  of  timidity,  injustice,  and 
absurdity.  A  similar  recantation,  from  my  pen,  was  published 
in  the  Genius  of  Universal  EnumaipatUm  at  Baltimore,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1829.    My  conscience  is  now  satisfied. 

I  am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  language ; 
but  is  there  not  cause  for  severity  t  I  will  be  as  haarsh  as  truth, 
and  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject,  I  do  not 
wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write,  with  moderation.  No  !  no ! 
Tell  a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  to  give  a  moderate  alarm ; 
tell  him  to  moderately  rescue  his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the 
ravisher ;  t«U  the  motLer  to  gradually  extricate  her  babe  from 
the  fire  into  which  it  has  fallen; — but  urge  me  not  to  use 
moderation  in  a  cause  like  the  present.  I  am  in  earnest  ^1 
will  not  equivocate  —  I  will  not  excuse  ^  I  will  not  retreat  a 
single  inch— AND  I  will  be  heard.  The  apathy  of  the  people 
is  enough  to  make  every  statue  leap  from  its  pedestal,  and  to 
hasten  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  is  pretended,  that  I  am  retarding  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion by  the  coarseness  of  my  invective  and  the  precipitancy 
of  my  measures.  The  charge  is  moi  true.-  On  this  question 
my  influence, — humble  as  it  is, — is  felt  at  this  moment  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  shall  be  felt  in  coining  years— not 
perniciously,  but  beneficially— not  as  a  curse,  but  as  a  bless- 
ing; and  posterity  will  bear  testimony  that  I  was  right. 
I  desire  to  thank  God,  ttiat  he  enables  me  to  disregard  "  the 
fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare,"  and  to  speak  his  truth 
in  its  simplicity  and  power.  And  here  I  close  with  this  fresh 
dedication : 

"  Oppreaaionl  I  have  seen  thee,  face  to  face, 
And  met  thy  eruol  eye  and  clondy  brow ; 
But  thy  sonl-witheriDg  glance  I  fear  not  now — 
For  dread  to  prouder  feeUnga  doth  give  place 
Of  deep  abhorrence !    Scorning  the  disgrace 
Of  slavish  knees  that  at  thy  footstool  bow. 
I  also  kneel^but  with  far  other  vow 
Do  iiaM.  thee  Mid  thy  herd  of  birelingg  base :  — 
I  swear,  while  life-blood  warms  my  throbbing  veins, 

Vol.  I.— 15 
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Still  to  oppose  and  thwart,  with  heart  and  hand, 
Thv  'hnitalismg  sway — till  Afric's  chains 
Are  burst    and  Preedom  rules  the  rescued  land, — 
Trampling  Oppression  and  his  iron  rod: 


William  Lloyd  Gaebison. 
January  1, 1831. 

From  this  manifesto,  in  wMeli,  as  was  Mr.  Garrison's 
wont,  every  word  was  weighed  with  a  more  than  rhetori- 
cal exaetitade,  one  misses  any  allusion  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  unless  the  passage  on  gradual 
abolition,  with  its  reference  to  the  Park-Street  Church 
discourse,  he  sneh ;  nor  does  the  Society's  name  occur  in 
the  first  number.  In  the  very  next,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lundy,  the  editor  reiterates  his  belief  that  "  the 
American  Colonization  Society  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
impotent  in  design,"  and  promises  to  "  thoroughly  sift  its 
pretensions  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Liberator." 
No  bodUy  nor  mental  fatigue  prevented  this  pledge  from 
being  amply  redeemed. 

The  resolution  to  guard  his  agitation  from  political 
and  sectarian  entanglements  was  frankly  based  on  prac- 
tical considerations  of  expediency.  "We  are  out  of  the 
arena  of  polities,  and  we  mean  to  keep  out  of  it,"  he  says 
subsequently.  And  again,  announcing  his  intention  to 
address  by  request  the  Society  of  Free  Enquirers,  at  the 
Lower  Julien  Hall,  on  the  cruelties  and  impieties  of 
slavery  and  the  anti-republican  and  anti-Christian  ten- 
dency of  the  Colonization  Society: 

"  It  is  immaterial  to  me  what  party  or  sect  I  am  invited  to 
address  on  this  subject.  Universal  emancipation  from  despot- 
ism is,  and  ought  to  be,  common  ground.  He  is  neitker  a  free 
man,  nor  a  friend  to  freedom,  who  makes  this  a  sectarian  or 
political  cause.  If  the  reUgious  portion  of  the  community  are 
indifferent  to  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity,  it  is  no  reason 

1  The  author  of  this  sonnet  was  Thomas  Pringle,  the  Scottish  poet,  1789- 
1834,  one  of  the  founders  of  Blaekimod's  }fagasi«e,  and  Seisretary  of  the 
London  Society  for  the  Aholition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Britiah 
Dominions  fLib.  1:43;  6:138;  Ms 
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why  I  should  reject  the  co-operation  of  those  who  are  more   Chap.VIII. 
deeply  interested,  though  they  mate  ao  pretenaon  to  evan-         ^^^ 
geUcal  piety." 

Those  who  have  sought  to  belittle  Mr.  Gamson's  part 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  have  found  nothing  novel  in 
the  "  severity  of  his  language."  But  whether  a  real,  and 
whether  a  good  or  a  bad  title  to  distinction  from  his  pre- 
decessors, for  this  he  had  gone  to  jaU,  and  for  it  he  was 
now  obliged  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  those  who  Mafs  Rec- 
most  nearly  sjanpathized  with  his  objects,  and  whose  °  p.^i^f' 
profound  faith  in  the  purity  of  his  motives  furnished 
him  the  means  to  shock  them  weeldy  in  print.  Towards 
them  he  could  be  patient,  but  not  so  to  an  anonymous 
correspondent  who  had  been  pestering  him  with  some 
crude  advice : 

"  Everybody  is  opposed  to  slavery.  ...  0  yes !  there  is  Lib.  i  -.  45. 
an  abnndance  of  philanthropy  among  us :  the  difficulty  is,  we 
have  too  much,  instead  of  too  little  of  it.  .  .  .  There  is  nobody 
to  reform  (except  the  reformers)  — here  lies  the  difficulty.  Fur- 
ther ;  I  conceive  it  no  part  of  my  duty,  as  editor,  to  prove  that 
the  holding'  of  slaves  is  criminal.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
slavery  is  a  crime  ^  a  damning  crime ;  therefore  my  efforts  shall 
be  directed  to  the  exposure  of  those  who  practise  it. 

"  The  public  shall  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  men  and  things 
shall  be  called  by  their  right  names.  I  retract  nothing — I  blot 
out  nothing.  My  language  is  exactly  such  as  suits  me  ;  it  will 
displease  many,  I  know  —  to  displease  them  is  my  intention. 

"Here  I  must  advertise,  that  further  advice  will  be  con- 
sidered intrusive.  I  do  not  want  it.  I  want  more  leisure  from 
manual  labor,  ia  order  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  — I  want  a 
larger  periodical  that  will  enable  me'  and  my  correspondents  to 
appear  before  the  public  without  crowding  each  other." 

There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  terms  in 
which  gradual  abolition  is  condemned  in  the  Salutatory, 
and  the  phraseology  of  a  petition  to  Congress  entreating 
emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  printed  beside 
the  former  on  the  first  page  of  the  Liberator.  This 
petition, — which  is  introduced  by  editorial  surprise  at 
"  many  of    the   professed   enemies  of    slavery     .     .     . 
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.  heaping  all  their  reproaches  upon  the  South,  and  assert- 
ing that  the  crime  of  oppression  is  not  national,"  whereas 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  District  is  indisputable, 
— this  petition  prays  that  "  Congress  will,  without  delay, 
take  such  measures  for  the  immediate  or  gradual  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
preventing  the  bringing  of  slaves  into  that  District  for 
purposes  of  traffic,  in  such  mode  as  may  be  advisable," 
etc.  This  is  an  advance  on  the  petition  which  Mr.  Gar- 
rison had  circulated  in  Vermont,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes 
the  practicability  of  immediate  emancipation;  and  it  may 
be  said  for  the  author  of  it  (not  the  editor  himself)  that 
the  appeal  is  not  here  to  individuals  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
slaveholding,  but  to  a  legislature  which  must  consider 
ways  and  means,  and  which  is  accordingly  also  asked  to 
make  "  suitable  provision  ...  for  the  education  of 
all  free  blacks  and  colored  children  in  the  District,  thus 
to  preserve  them  from  continuing,  even  as  free  men,  an 
unenlightened  and  degraded  caste."  ^  Moreover,  as  a 
test  of  the  disposition  of  Congress  to  exercise  its  Consti- 
tutional authority  over  the  District,  a  demand  for  gradual 
abolition  was  as  good  as  for  immediate.  For  the  moment, 
the  publication  and  recommendation  of  such  a  petition, 
even  in  its  least  strenuous  aspect,  were  evidence,  in 
Southern  eyes,  of  the  business-like  character  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's undertaking,  and  gave  unmistakable  significance 
to  the  bold  and  defiant  language  of  his  Salutatory. 

Nor  did  turning  the  leaf  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Liberator  bring  much  comfort  to  slaveholders.  On  the 
second  page  they  might  read  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
their  adversary  in  his  preface  to  a  report  of  his  second 
Baltimore  trial — a  report  taken  from  the  Baltimore 
Gasette,  and  containing  in  full  the  original  libel.  His 
persecutors  are  challenged  to  do  their  worst;   he  can 

I  "Urge  imroediata  abolition  aa  eameatly  as  we  may,  it  will,  alas!  be 
gradual  abolitioQ  in  the  end.  We  have  never  said  tiat  alarery  would  be 
OTertlirown  by  a  single  blow ;  that  it  ought  to  be,  we  shall  always  contend  " 
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neither  be  frightened  nor  humbled,  uor  made  to  forget  chap.vih. 
that  he  is  an  American  citizen  and  a  freeman,  or,  as  a  jsjt, 
"being  accountable  to  God,  to  hold  his  peace  on  the  sub- 
ject of  African  oppression.  "Is  the  inquiry  made,  how 
do  I  bear  up  under  my  adversities  1  I  answer — like  the 
oak — like  the  Alps — unshaken,  storm-proof."  To  the 
narrative  of  his  conviction  he  is  able  to  append  a 
Southern  and  a  Northern  protest  against  it ;  the  former 
from  a  convention  of  the  Manumission  Society  of  North 
Carolina,  the  latter  from  the  Massachusetts  Journal  and 
Tribune,  whose  opinion  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
the  editor  and  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  David 
Lee  Child,!  ^^s  a  lawyer.  His  own  comments  follow  in 
a  later  number. 

Still  a  little  space  remains  on  the  second  page,  and  this 

shall  be  filled  by  verses  signed  "  G- n,"  but  written 

who  knows  when  or  where  amid  all  the  distractions  of 
the  past  sis  mouths  ? 


UNrVEESAL     EMANCIPATION. 

Though  distant  be  the  hour,  yet  come  it  must — 

Oh !  hasten  it,  in  mera/,  r^hteous  Heaven ! 
When  Afric's  sons,  uprising  from. the  dust, 

Shall  stand  erect  —  their  galling  fetters  riven; 

When  £rom  his  throne  Oppression  shall  be  driven, 
An  exiled  monster,  powerless  through  ail  time ; 

When  freedom  —  glorious  freedom,  shall  be  given 
To  every  race,  complesioa,  caste,  and  clime, 
And  nature's  sable  hue  shall  cease  to  be  a  crime ! 

Wo  if  it  come  with  storm,  and  blood,  and  fire, 
When  midnight  darkness  veils  the  earth  and  sky ! 

Wo  to  the  innocent  babe  —  the  guilty  sire  — 
Mother  and  daughter — friends  of  kindred  tie  1 
Stranger  and  mUzen  alike  shall  die! 

1  " My  huabaad  was  anti-slavery,"  wrote  Mrs.  Child  In  1867,  "and 
f  alayery]  was  the  tbeme  of  many  of  our  conversations  while  Garrison  w 
in  prison"  (' Letters  of  L.  M.  Child,'  p.  195). 
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Bed-hauded  Slauglitor  his  revenge  shall  feed, 

And  Havoc  yell  Ms  ominous  deatli-ery, 
And  wild  Despair  in  vain  for  mercy  plead — 
While  Hell  itself  sliall  shrink,  and  sicken  at  the  deed ! 

Thou  who  avengest  blood  1  long-sufEering-  Lord  ! 

My  guilty  country  from  destruction  save  ! 
Let  Justice  sheathe  her  sharp  and  terrible  sword, 

And  Mercy  rescue,  e'en  as  from  the  grave ! 

Oh !  for  the  sake  of  those  who  flmily  brave 
The  lust  of  Power  ^  the  tjrranny  of  Law— 

To  bring  redemptioo  to  the  perishing  slave  — 

Fearless,  though  few  —  Thy  presence  ne'er  withdraw, 

But  quench  the  kindling  flames  of  hot,  rebellioas  war ! 

And  ye  —  sad  vietims  of  base  Avarice ! 

Hunted  like  beasts,  and  trodden  like  the  earth ; 
Bought  and  sold  daiiy,  at  a  paltry  price  — 

The  scorn  of  fjrants,  and  of  fools  the  mirth  ^ 

Tour  souls  debased  from  their  immortal  birth! 
Bear  meekly  —  as  ye  've  borne  —  your  cruel  woes ; 

Ease  follows  pain  — light,  darkness — plenty,  dearth: 
So  time  sha-U  give  you  freedom  and  repose. 
And  high  exalt  your  heads  above  your  bitter  foes ! 

Not  by  the  sword  shall  your  deliverance  be ; 

Not  by  the  shedding  of  your  masters'  blood, 
Not  by  rebellion  —  or  foul  treachery, 

XJpspringing  suddenly,  like  swelling  flood ; 

Bevenge  and  rapine  ne'er  did  bring  forth  good. 
God's  time  is  best !  —  nor  will  it  long  delay : 

Even  now  your  barren  cause  begins  to  bud, 
And  glorious  shall  the  fruit  be! — -Watch  and  pray. 
For,  lo !  the  kindling  dawn,  that  ushers  in  the  day ! 

On  the  literary  quality  of  theso  verses  the  Southern 
mind,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  dwell  long.  As  confi- 
dently we  may  affirm  that  it  saw  in  them  only  a  blood- 
thirsty purpose,  and  that  when  in  September  of  this 
memorable  year  the  editor  recalled  the  second  stanza  as 
prophecy,  it  seemed  rather  to  the  panic-stricken  objects 
of  real  and  imaginary  insurrections  a  diabolic  cause  of 
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their  impending  destruction.     The  heat,  therefore,  with  Chap.v 
which  they  passed  from  reading  this  warning  to  the        is^ 
oppressor,    this   injunction    of    non-resistance    to    the 
oppressed,  this  ahsolutely  just  prediction  that  their  re- 
demption would  come  from  without,  was  not  litely  to 
be  allayed  by  the  editorial  notice,  on  the  third  page, 
of    an  interesting  piece  of    current  inteihgence :    the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  was  sitting  with  closed      Cf.  an 
doors  to  consider  a  message  from  the  Governor  about      ■''■  ^^' 
'  Walker's   Appeal.'      They   had    good    reason    to    be 
alarmed,  observed  Mr.   Garrison,   "  for   a   better   pro- 
moter   of  insurrection  was   never   sent   forth    to    an 
oppressed  people."    As  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  tJie  age,"  he  proposed  to  examine  it  in  a 
future  number,  together  with  the  opinions  of  the  press 
about  it ;  adding,  "We  have  already  publicly  deprecated   Ante,p. 
its  spirit."    He  himself  did  not  get  beyond  a  first  and 
very  brief  article,  in  which  he   again  deprecated  the     lh.  i 
"  spirit  and  tendency"  of  the  'Appeal,'  but  declared  that 
it  was  not  for  his  .guilty  countrymen  as  a  nation  "  to 
denounce  it  as  bloody   or  monstrous,     .     .     .    Every 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  must  embitter  and  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  slaves.    And  the  late  dinners,  and  illumina- 
tions, and  ovations,  and  shoutings,  at  the  South,  over  the 
downfall  of  the  French  tyrant,  Charles  the  Tenth,  furnish 
so  many  reasons  to  the  slaves  why  they  shonld  obtain  their 
rights  by  violence."   Subsequently,  an  able  analysis  of  the 
'  Appeal,'  with  extracts,  by  an  anonymous  contributor, 
filled  the  place  of  honor  in  several  numbers  of  the  paper,     ^'^-  ■„ 
at  no  great  interval  before  the  Nat  Turner  rising  in 
Virginia.^ 

The  "  incendiary  "  character  of  the  Liberator  was  not 
fully  developed  tiH  its  seventeenth  number,  when  the 
plain  heading  gave  way  to  an  ornamental  one,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rude  but  effective  cut,  representing  a  slave- 

1  The  Virginia  House  of  Del  egatea  took  notice  of  Walker's  Appeal '  in  a 
till  ■'  To  pceTsntthe  cirBolation  of  seditiuua  writings"  (inife,  p,  162,  Jamea 
Stuart's  '  Three  Years  in  America,'  and  tie  monthly  Abolitiimiiit,  p.  98). 
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1 :  67.  auction,  "  appropriately  located  at  the  seat  of  the  National 
Glovemmeiit,"  indicated  on  the  left  side  ty  the  Capitol  in 
the  distance,  "  with  the  American  flag  {on  which  is  con- 
spicuous the  word  libeety)  floating  on  the  breeze,"  and 
a  whipping-post  in  front  at  which  a  bound  slave  is  being 
flogged.  On  the  right  and  in  the  immediate  foreground 
is  a  group  in  which  a  single  beast  answers  to  the  sign 
"  Horse  Market,"  and  to  the  placard  on  the  auctioneer's 
pulpit,  "  Slaves,  horses  and  other  cattle  to  he  sold  at 
12  o'c,"  while  a  sorrowing  family  of  slaves  about  to  be 
sepai-ated,  "  a  purchaser  examining  a  negro  as  a  butcher 
would  an  ox,"  and  sundry  bidders,  complete  the  picture 
— or  all  but  complete  it,  for  "down  in  the  dust  our 
Indian  Treaties  are  seen,"  This  design  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  originated  with  the  editor,  whose  sense  of 
pictorial  effect  was  ever  very  keen.^  Ee-drawn  and  elab- 
orated in  after  years  to  meet  the  expansion  of  the  paper, 
it  remained  at  the  head,  as  Mr.  Garrison  remained  at  the 
helm,  until  slavery  and  the  Liberator  were  no  more.     "  I 

c :  178.  have  heard,"  wrote  a  resident  of  G-eorgia,  "  many  com- 
ments upon  your  paper  by  the  slaveholders  who  have 
seen  it.  Your  engraving  in  the  title  is  galling  to  them, 
and  often  elicits  a  deep  and  bitter  curse."  They  saw  in 
it  not  what  it  was  meant  to  he,  an  appeal  to  the  North- 
ern conscience,  but  an  instigation  to  servile  insurrec- 

'eats'     tion.  "  For  what  purpose,"  asked  Senator  Benton  in  1835 

^■^"'  of  a  similar  issue  "from  the  abolition  mint,"  "could 
such  a  picture  be  intended  unless  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  slaves?" — as  if  it  eould  sink  deeper  into  their  con- 
sciousness than  the  lash  itself !  ^  And  in  this  latter  year 
Mr,  Calhoun's  unsuccessful  bill  to  guard  the  South  from 
anti-slavery  propagandism  made  it  a  penal  oflEence  for 

1  The  Eewspapers  of  the  day  were  full  of  deprecation  of  it.  His  more 
canlious  frieuds  eounaelled  him  to  auppreas  it.  Mr.  Sewall  "very  kindly 
offered  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  it  if  I  would  have  plfdn  type  instead  of 
it"  (MS.  stenographic  report  of  speech  at  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
lAberat^r). 

!  Compare  J.  G.  31016/3  letter  to  the  Alabama  VigUamce  Committee 
f£ii.  C:13J. 
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postmasters  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory  "  know-     10  : 
ingly  to  deliver,  to  any  person  whatever,  any  pamphlet,      '™ 
newspaper,  handbill,  or  other  printed  paper  or  pictorial 
re-presentation,  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  where,  by 
the  laws  of  the  said  State,  District,  or  Territory,  their 
circulation  was  prohibited." 

"  Editorial  courtesy  "  stood  for  much  more  in  the  first 
third  of  the  century  than  it  does  in  out  day.  The  gra- 
tuitous publication  of  Mr.  Garrison's  prospectors  may 
therefore  have  had  little  personal  significance ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  service  was  in  his  ease  something  more 
than  perfunctory.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  already  a 
"  veteran  journalist,"  judged  by  the  number  of  newspa- 
pers which  he  had  conducted  before  founding  the  Lib- 
erator, and  his  name  must  have  been  familiar  to  a  large 
fraction  of  his  fellow-journalists  through  the  medium  of 
the  exchange-table.  It  was  quite  in  fashion,  as  the  first 
volume  of  the  lAberator  shows,  to  give  a  personal  turn  to 
newspaper  discussion,  whether  friendly  or  otherwise.  In 
the  next  place,  Mr.  Garrison's  imprisonment  had  given 
him  a  fresh  notoriety,  and  should  have  drawn  to  him 
those  who  hated  slavery,  however  silently,  or  saw  in  him 
the  victim  of  an  attempt  on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Finally,  South  Carolina,  by  its  nullification  doctrine  and 
attitude,  and  Georgia,  by  its  violation  of  national  treaties 
in  its  insolent  invasion  of  the  Cherokee  State,  had  roused 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  both  the  constitutional  and 
philanthropic  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  made  it  possi- 
ble to  welcome  one  manly  protest  against  the  prevailing 
subserviency  to  "  Southern  rights." 

"Ey  the  editorial  fraternity  throughout  the  eoantry,  with  M; 
hardly  an  exception,"  writes  Mr.  Garriaon  in  a  letter  already  ^'^ 
quoted,  "the  Liberator  has  been  received  with  acclamation; 
by  the  pubfie^the  white  portion  of  it — with  suspicion  or 
apathy.  Upon  the  colored  popiUatioii  in  the  free  States  it  has 
operated  like  a  tmmpet-call.  They  have  risen  in  their  hopes 
and  feelings  to  the  perfect  stature  of  men :  in  this  city,  every 
one  of  them  is  as  tall  as  a  giant.    About  ninety  have  subscribed 
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Chap, VIII.   for  the  paper  in  Philadelphia,  and  upwards  of  thirty  in  New 
r"  Yoric ;  which  number,  I  am  assured,  will  swell  to  at  least  one 

hundred  in  a  few  weeks.  This,  then,  is  my  consolation :  if  I 
cannot  do  much,  in  this  quarter,  towards  abolishii^  slavery,  I 
may  be  able  to  elevate  our  free  colored  population  in  the  scale 
of  society." 

Exceptions  to  this  "  acclamation  "  were  not  wanting  in 

Lii.  i:is.  the  writer's  native  New  England,  whose  "time-serving, 
unprincipled  and  heartless"  editors  were  prompt  to  de- 
nounce his  "  violent  and  intemperate  attacks  on  slave- 
holders," and  his  "mawkish  sentimentality."  That 
transplanted  New  Englander,  George  D.  Prentice,  newly 
put  in  charge  of  the  LouisvUle  (Ky.)  Journal,  wrote  in 

Zii.  1:27.  his  issue  of  January  25 :  "  Mr.  Garrison  knows  that  we 
are  his  personal  friend,  and  that  we  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  ablest  writers  and  warmest  philanthropists  of  the 
age ;  but,  after  all,  some  of  his  opinions  with  regard  to 
slavery  in  the  United  States  are  no  better  than  lunacy." 

Zi*.  1:39.  The  American  (Washington)  Spectator  regretted  "to 
observe  the  late  talented  and  persecuted  Junior  Editor 
of  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  in  the  dying 
ranks  of  this  opposition  [to  African  colonization] .  We 
hoped  that  his  good  sense  would  ere  long  withdraw  him 
even  from  the  side  of  abolitionists."  Journals  further 
south  were  sparing  of  comphments.     The  Camden  (S.  C.) 

Lii.  1:35.  Journal,  edited  by  an  "apostate  Yankee,"  threatened  to 
hand  his  "  scandalous  and  incendiary  budget  of  sedition 
.  .  .  to  the  proper  authorities,  as  the  ground  of  a 
prosecution,"  in  case  he  should  venture  within  the  State. 
Mr.  Garrison  bids  him  do  so,  "  and  tell  them  that  as  soon  as 
we  can  mate  our  arrangements,  we  intend  removing  the 
office  of  tiie  Liberator  to  South  Carolina,  or  one  of  the 
slave  States,  where  we  can  meet  the  enemy  on  his  own 
ground.  This  is  too  great  a  distance  to  flre  our  cannon : 
the  South  gets  merely  its  echoes,  when  she  ought  to 
receive  its  contents." 

As  time  went  on,  the  abuse  thickened.    In  reply  to  a 
colored  committee  who  had  sent  him   a  donation  in 
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money,  together  with  their  still  more  preeions  approval,   Chap.vui. 
he  wrote ;  1831. 

"  Foes  are  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left.  The  tongue  of  Lib.  i :  139. 
detraction  is  busy  against  me.  I  have  no  eommxuuon  with 
the  world— the  world  none  with  rae.  The  timid,  the  luke- 
warm, the  base,  affect  to  beheve  that  my  brains  are  disordered, 
and  my  words  the  ravings  of  a  maniac.  Eyen  many  of  my 
friends  —  they  who  haye  grown  up  with  me  from  my  child- 
hood —  are  transformed  into  scoffers  and  enemies." 

"Worse  things  were  in  store.     To  his  readers  he  says 
presently : 

"  In  attacking  the  system  of  slavery,  1  clearly  foresaw  all  that  LU,  1 :  145. 
has  happened  to  me.  I  knew  at  the  eommenoement  that  my 
motives  would  be  impeached,  my  warnings  ridiculed,  my  per- 
son persecnted,  my  sanity  doubted,  my  life  jeoparded;  but  the 
clank  of  the  prisoner's  chains  broke  upon  m.y  ear  ^  it  entered 
deeply  into  my  soul— I  looked  up  to  Heaven  for  strength  to 
sustain  me  in  the  perilous  work  of  emancipation,  and  my  reso- 
lution was  taken.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  resolution  grows 
loftier  with  time,  and  sinks  its  base  deeper  and  broader  as 
danger  approximates.  The  following  letters  infuse  new  blood 
into  my  veins." 

Two  of  these  letters  were  anonymous,  and  fairly  iilite-    m.  i:  145. 
rate ;  the  first,  from  Princeton,  N.  J.,  perhaps  written  by 
a  Southern  stndent,  being  an  incoherent  stream  of  vulgar 

profanity,  introduced  by  "Yon  d d  scoundrel,"  and 

containing  rather  predictions  than  threats,  as,  "Hell  is 
gaping  for  you!  the  devil  is  feasting  in  anticipation !" 
The  second  was  signed  "  A  Freeman,"  and  purported  to 
be  written  by  a  Washington  slaveholder.  "  Tour  paper, 
sir,"  it  began,  "  cannot  be  much  longer  tolerated.  .  .  . 
Shame  on  the  Freemen  of  Boston  for  permitting  such  a 
vehicle  of  outrage  and  rebellion  to  spring  into  existence 
among  them.  .  ,  .  Don't  understand  me,"  he  adds, 
with  a  superfluous  reminder  of  the  prevailing  estimate, 
North  as  well  as  South,  of  the  free  people  of  color,  "  to 
mean  by  the  term  'freemen'  yeUow-skins  or  knotty 
heads  —  these  I  do  not  recognize  as  such,  nor  are  they 
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looked  upon  by  men  of  Mgh  honor  and  noble  feeKng  as 
in  any  degree  elevated  above  a  level  with  slaves."  If 
Boston  did  not  suppress  the  Liberator,  the  Southerners 
would.  The  third  letter  was  from  a  friendly  elergyman,^ 
who  reported  to  Mr.  Garrison  a  conversation  in  a  stage- 
coach on  the  way  to  Boston,  of  which  the  subject  was 
"  the  recent  insurreetion  of  the  blacks  in  Virginia."  One 
said. 

"  It  was  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  many  others,  that 
Wm.  L,  Garrison  had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
excitement  among  the  blaets  which  had  eventuated  in  that  sad 
catastrophe ;  that  he  was  inclined  to  think  that '  Mr.  Garrison 
would  not  be  permitted  to  live  long'  — that  he  would  be  'taken 
away,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser  for  it.'  He  also  stated  that  this 
was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  at  the  South,  where  he  had 
been  hving  the  season  past;  and  he  added,  that  'he  had  not 
the  least  doubt  if  Mr,  Garrison  were  to  go  te  the  South,  he 
would  be  dispatched  immediately ' ;  and  that  he  had  heard  this 
opinion  expressed  by  persons  at  the  South  repeatedly." 

To  the  clergyman  Mr.  Garrison  says:  "I  thank  him 
for  his  friendly  disclosures :  they  confirm  the  threats  in 
the  preceding  epistles,  but  only  add  to  my  strength  and 
stature."  He  is  willing  his  life  should  be  sacrificed,  if 
required;  it  would  undoubtedly  "accomplish  more  for 
the  anti-slavery  cause  than  even  the  violent  death  of 
Moi^an  has  done  for  the  auti-masonie  cause.  This  con- 
sideration is  in  the  highest  degree  consolatory."  As  for 
the  planters;  "I  would  not,  wittingly,  harm  a  hair  of 
their  heads,  nor  injure  them  in  their  lawful  property.  I 
am  not  their  enemy,  but  their  friend.  It  is  true,  I  abhor 
their  oppressive  acts ;  nor  will  I  cease  to  denounce  them 


1  Ber.  La  Boy  Sunderland,  of  the  Methodist  denomlnittion,  then  eattled 
at  Andover,  Mass.  fl}ih.3:\Si'],  and  p.  viii.  of  Phelps'a  'Lecturea  on  Slavery 
and  ita  Remedy,'  1834),  In  1S3S  he  founded  in  New  York  Ziaii's  Watchman, 
a  staunch  anli  alavery  paper  (JAb.  6:11,  and  Johnson's  'Garrison,'  pp.  1S7, 
239),  and  published  'The  TesHmony  of  God  Bgainst  Slavery-'  Mr.  Gar- 
rison thanked  him  privately  for  his  waraicg,  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  8, 1831. 
first  printed  in  Xid,  Sept.  18,  1857. 
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in  terms  of  indignation.     They  will  surely  be  destroyed  Chap.' 
if  they  do  not  repent.    Mem  must  be  free."  ^  13^ 

As  usual  in  this  fervent  time,  Mr.  Garrison's  feelings 
sought  expression  in  verse,  producing  the  sonnet  after- 
wards entitled 

TRUE   COUKAGE.  Lib.i 

Wrilin 

I  boast  no  courage  on  the  battle-fleld,  •*"-  ^ 

Where  hostile  troops  immis  In  horrid  fray ; 
For  love  or  fame  I  can  no  weapon  wield, 

With  burning  lust  an  enemy  to  slay :  — 
But  test  my  spirit  at  the  blazing  stake, 

For  advocacy  of  the  Eights  OF  Mah, 
And  TaUTH  — or  oh  the  wheel  my  body  break; 

Let  persecution  place  me  'neath  its  ban ; 
Insult,  defame,  proscribe  my  humble  name ; 

Yea,  put  the  dagger  at  my  naked  breast; 
If  I  recoil  in  terror  from  the  flame, 

Or  recreant  prove  when  peril  rears  its  crest, 
To  save  a  limb,  or  shun  the  pubhc  scorn  — 
Then  write  me  down  for  aye,  Weakest  of  m>man  horn? 

After  the  Virginia  insurrection,  which  infected  the 
whole  South  with  panic,  the  menaces  through  the  mails 
grew  more  frequent  and  violent  r 

"  The  Editor  of  the  Liberator,"  we  read  in  the  issue  for    ^ii-  J 
October  15,  1831,   "  is  constantly  receiving    from  the  slave 
States  letters  filled  with  the  most  diabolical  threats  and  in- 
decent language— fair  specimens  of  Southern  courage  and 
morality  —  on  which  is  charged  double  or  treble  postage.     He 

1  As  aoon  as  this  copy  of  the  lAberatm-  reached  Arthur  Tappan,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  as  follows  (M8.)  r 

"New  York,  Sept.  13,  1831. 

' '  Pkisnd  Garbison  :  As  I  see  your  life  ts  threatened,  I  feel  anxions  to 
have  all  the  advantage  of  it  while  you  live,  and  therefore  enclose  yon  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  distribution  of  yonr  paper  to  the  lead- 
ing men  in  our  country.  I  could  wlBh  to  see  more  argument  in  yonr  colnmus 
to  show  THE  iMPOsaiBiLiTc  0/ ift«  Colonisaiion  Sonietji' a  ever  effff:ti»g  the  entire 
rema'jal  of  6wr  colored  slaire  pi^>iUatioK,  supposing  the  slave-owners  to  be  will- 
ing to  etottncipftte  their  slaves.  This  idea  Las  got  snch  hold  o£  the  minds 
of  many  good  people  that  it  shnta  out  every  feeliug  of  doing  good  to  the 
colored  people  in  any  other  way." 

SSee,  also,  the  sonnet  "Pecsecniion,"  in  Zrib.  1:55,  though  in  both  cases 
tiiB  sentiment  is  more  remarkable  than  the  verse. 
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.  wishes  these  filthy  wretches  to  understand  that  the  tax  is 
promptly  refnnded  at  tlie  Post-offlce,  and  that  their  maledic- 
tions only  eonflnn  him  in  his  purpose." 

Nor  was  the  Northern  spirit  less  murderous,  A  letter 
from  Lowell,  signed  "  Revenge,"  promised  assaBsination 
by  poison  or  the  dagger  if  the  "infamous  Liberator" 
should  be  published  one  month  longer.^  This  informa- 
tion, commented  Mr.  Garrison,  "  aflicts  us  less  than  the 
postage  —  six  cents." 

Meantime,  editors  of  reapeetable  papers  began  to 
invoke  mob  violence,  euphemistically  called  "  an  exer- 
tion of  public  opmion,"  in  Boston.  The  Washington  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  copied  from  the  Tarboro'  (N.  C.)  Free 
Press  (!)  a  letter  addressed  to  the  postmaster  of  that 
town,  charging  Mr.  Garrison  with  publishing  an  "in- 
cendiary paper,"  "  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  inciting 
rebellion  in  the  South,"  and  circulating  it  through  "  secret 
agents"  disguised  as  peddlers,  for  whom  "barbecuing" 
—  that  is,  roasting  alive  —  was  recommended  if  caught. 
The  Intelligencer,  with  no  word  of  disapproval,  repeated 
the  allegation  that  the  IMerator  was  designed  to  lead  to 
"precisely  such  results  as  the  Southampton  Tragedy," 
and  called  upon  the  Mayor  of  Boston  ^  to  find  some  law 
to  stop  the  publication  of  such  "  diabolical  papers." 
"  The  crime  is  as  great  as  that  of  poisoning  the  waters 
of  life  to  a  whole  community."  "  We  know  nothing  of 
the  man:  we  desire  not  to  have  him  unlawfully  dealt 
with :  we  can  even  conceive  of  his  motive  being  good  in 
his  own  opinion," — but  the  citizens  of  Boston  are  urged 
to  step  forward  and  "  vindicate  the  cause  of  humanity,  as 
it  is  outraged  by  the  publication  to  which  we  refer."  Mr. 
Garrison  in  vain  sought  a  hearing  in  self-defence  in  the 
columns  of  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton :  ^   "  Tou  have  (I 

1  This  letter  iaa  by  eiauee  been  pceaen-ed. 

2  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  third  incumbent  of  the  office  (ancMedlngJoBlah 
Qnincy),  1829-31. 
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hope  unintentionally)  calumniated  my  character  and  put  chap  ' 
my  life  in  jeopardy."  There  were  several  reasons  why  i^ 
the  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  should  refuse  to  print  a 
letter  from  "this  madman,"  telling  them  that  their 
remarks  on  the  Tarboro'  extract  "  breathe  the  spirit  of 
murder  and  exhibit  the  incohereney  of  madness."  Yet, 
as  he  reminded  them,  they  had" "unhesitatingly  pub- 
lished "  his  prospectus,  in  which  his  peace  doctrine  was 
set  forth.  Moreover,  he  had  not  a  single  subscriber, 
black  or  white,  south  of  the  Potomac. 

They  could,  nevertheless,  be  hospitable  to  a  Virginian  ^H- 1 
who  suggested  that  the  Liberator  might  be  "  treated  as  a 
seditious  libel,  published  in  the  District,  or  any  other 
place  to  which  it  may  be  sent  by  its  author :  that  the 
fact  of  publication  being  procured  by  the  author,  he  is  a 
principal  oifender  in  the  place  where  the  publication  is 
made,  although  he  may  never  have  been  personally 
present  there  in  his  life."  After  citing  cases,  the  writer 
proceeded : 

"Let  the  offender,  then,  in  this  ease,  be  demanded  by  the 
President  or  the  G-ovemor  of  Vii^finia,  and  prosecuted  in  the 
place  where  he  has  procured  hia  incendiary  paper  to  be  dis- 
tributed ;  and  I  think  law  may  be  found  to  punish  him.  1  will 
answer  for  the  event  if  we  lay  hands  upon  him  in  Virginia.  If 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  should  refuse,  then  let  the 
People  of  the  South  offer  an  adequate  reward  to  any  person 
who  will  deliver  him,  dead  or  alive,  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  of  any  State  south  of  the  Potomae." 

This  temper  seemed  to  the  InteUigmcer  "very  natural 
under  the  circumstances,"  if  inexpedient  to  act  upon ; 
the  legal  view  it  would  not  dispute.  The  "  desperate 
proposal,"  exclaims  Mr.  G-arrison,  "  caps  the  climax  of 
Sonthem  mendacity  and  folly.  My  contempt  of  it  is 
nnutterable.  Nothing  but  my  own  death,  or  a  want  of 
patronage,  shall  stop  the  Liberator."  When  the  Southern 
papers  call  him  hostis  humani  gensris,  a  "fiendish  editor," 
the  "  apologist  of  the  blacks  in  the  recent  Virginia  insur- 
rection," he  replies :  "  Although  I  preach  submission  to    lh.  i 
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Chap.viii.  the  slaves,  still  I  am  denounced  as  a  monster.  Do  the 
1B31.        planters  wish  me  to  inculcate  a  revengeful  doctrine?" 

Lii.  1 :  171.  In  October  the  corporation  of  G-eorgetown,  D.  C,  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  any  free  person  of  color  from  taking 
the  lAb&rdtm-  from  the  post-office,  under  pain  of  twenty 
dollars'  fine  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment ;  and  if  fine 
and  jail  fees  were  not  paid,  directing  such  person  to  be 
sold  as  a  slave  for  four  months.  It  was  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Liberator  to  remind  them  that  this  law  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  they  "  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States."  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury  of  Octo- 
ber 4  reported  that  a  Vigilance  Association  of  Columbia, 
"  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,"  had 
offered  a  reward  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  appre- 
hension and  prosecution  to  conviction  of  any  white 
person  circulating  the  Liberator  or  'Walker's  Pamphlet,' 
"  or  any  other  publication  of  seditious  tendency."  Similar 

Lib.  1 :  174-  action  was  taken  at  a  public  meeting  in  Bethesda  (Rich- 
mond Co.),  Georgia,  In  the  first  week  of  the  same  month 
there  reached  the  post-office  at  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  a  copy  of 

£1*,  1:171.  the  Liberator  "containing  the  most  illiberal  and  cold- 
blooded allusions  to  the  late  supposed  insurrection  among 
our  slaves  "  (one  of  the  baseless  frights  engendered  every- 
where by  Turner's  outbreak) ;  and,  the  Grand  Jury  being 
then  in  session,  the  Attorney-General  submitted  an  in- 
dictment against  "William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Isaac 
Knapp,  for  the  "  circulation  and  publication "  of  the 
Liberator  "  in  this  county,  in  contravention  to  the  act  of 
the  last  General  Assembly."  A  true  bill  was  found 
accordingly;  and  "  so,  we  suppose,"  adds  the  news- writer, 
"  the  accused  will  be  demanded  by  the  Governor  of  this 
State.  .  .  .  The  act  makes  the  offence  Felony — 
whipping  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and 
death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  for  the  second."^ 

1  Aa  usual,  Arthtir  Tiippan  was  promptly  on  baud  with  joaterial  and 

moral  support.  Under  ciate  of  Oct.  18, 1831,  he  writes  from  New  York  (MS.) : 

"v  •'  Mr.  Lundy  this  morning  [read]  me  ftn  estraot  from  a  N,  C.  paper,  stating 
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That  there  was  no  law  in  Massachusetts  for  suppress-  chap.viii, 
ing  the  Liberator,  or  that  any  was  needed,  was  a  cause  is^i. 
of  the  greatest  surprise  to  the  South.  In  December, 
Governor  Hamilton,  of  South  Carohna,  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  Legislature,  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  iis.  i :  207, 
Liberator  and  of  Mr.  G-arrison's  'Address  to  the  Free 
People  of  Color '  delivered  in  June  in  various  cities  of 
the  North.  In  this  message  he  referred  to  a  letter  of  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  which  "leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  oi  insubordination  in  that  State  was  excited  by 
incendiary  newspapers  and  other  publications,  put  forth 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  freely  circulated 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia  " ;  also,  to  a  complaint  made 
hy  the  Savannah  authorities  respecting  the  publication 
and  distribution  o£  the  above-mentioned  incendiary  docu- 
ments "  as  inconsistent  with  a  just  regard  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Union,"  and  calling  for  their  suppression 
with  suitable  punishments — a  complaint  which  was 
answered  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  Boston  "that 
they  had  no  power  to  interfere,  however  justly  they 
might  reprehend  the  mischievous  tendency  of  these 
pnblications."  Governor  Hamilton  was  confident  that 
the  same  agencies  were  at  work  in  South  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  South,  and  thought  it  an  extraordinary 
fact  that,  "  in  a  peaceful  and  united  confederacy  of 
States,"  it  was  necessary  to  subndt  without  remedy  to 
acts  of  hostility  and  annoyance  from  citizens  of  one  of 
its  members,  whereas,  if  the  States  were  separate,  these 

that  fhe  GrBiOd  Juiy  ixsA  found  a,  bill  of  indictment  against  you  and  your 
partner  '  for  distributing  Incendiaiy  papers  in  that  State ' ;  and  tliat  you 
would  be  deroaaded  from  the  Governor  of  Mass.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
importance  to  attach  to  this,  bat  I  wish  to  say  that  if  money  is  needed  to 
sare  you  from  the  fangs  of  tiiese  wretehea,  I  will  supply  il^  I  annes  a 
letter  oC  credit  for  $1000,  and  authorise  you  to  nse  it  without  hesitation,  it 
there  should  be  occasion,  tii  any  wan  your  personal  safety  may  require, 
[and]  you  may  depend  on  aa  much  more  it  it  should  be  [needed],  of  which 
I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  advise  jne."  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  TappKn 
related  that  his  house  at  New  Haven  had  been  stoned  a  few  nights  before 
by  some  obaoeue  fellows,  shouting  "  Magdalen  "  (see  '  Life  of  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,' p.  1121  and  "Immediate  Emancipation."    See,  also,  Zib.  1:171. 

Vol.  I— 16 
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Chap.  VIII.  acts  ■would  justify  a  suspension  of  pacific  relations.  He 
1831.  therefore  asked  for  authority  to  communicate  with  the 
Governor  of  Massaehuaetts  and  call  the  Legislature's 
attention  to  this  wrong.  His  view  was  more  tersely  ex- 
pressed hy  the  Columhia  Telescope  when  it  said :  "  They 

£!**,  1:193,  [the  Bostonians]  permit  a  hattery  to  be  erected  upon 
their  territory,  which  fires  in  upon  us,  and  we  should  he 
justified  in  invading  that  territory  to  silence  the  guns." 

Asti.f.i^i.  The  Intelligeticer's  appeal  to  "the  worthy  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Boston  "  for  some  action  towards  legal  suppres- 

Ni/ei'ffi^-  sion  or  public  disavowal  of  the  Liberator,  was  the  first 
"■,45-42.  jQ^jjuation  he  had  had  of  that  paper's  existence.  A 
fortnight  later  (October  15)  he  received  from  "  an  emi- 
nent counsellor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina"  (no 
doubt,  Senator  Hayne)  a  private  communication  to  the 
same  end,  to  which  Mr.  Otis  made  a  long  reply.^  He 
had  by  that  time  procured  a  copy  of  the  Idberator,  but 
had  not  ascertained  the  name  of  any  person  taking  it, 
and  concluded  that  "its  patronage  must  be  extremely 
limited  " : 

"  I  am  told  that  it  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  free  colored 
people ;  that  the  number  of  subscribers  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington  exceeds  that  of  those  in  this  city,  and  that  it  is 
gratuitously  left  at  one  or  two  of  the  reading-rooms  in  this 
plaee.  It  is  edited  by  an  individual  who  formerly  lived  at 
Baltimore,  where  his  feelings  have  been  exasperated  by  some 
occurrences  consequent  to  hia  publications  fchere,^  on  topics 

'  First  given  to  the  putillo  m  the  fall  of  1833,  through  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser.    See,  also,  Niks'  Segister,  45 ;  42,  Sept  14. 

2  This  notion,  that  Mr.  Garrison's  heat  against  slavery  mast  be  the  pas- 
sionate resentment  of  an  injured  num.  was  net  pecollar  to  Mayor  Otis.  It 
ia  apologetically  put  forth  in  the  following  (MS.)  letter  from  President 
Waylacd  of  Brown  TTniversity,  whieli  is  also  noteworthy  for  its  penrersB 
BssnmptiDn  Ibat  the  editor  of  the  Liherator  was  promoting  a  slave  insur- 
rection, as  well  as  tor  the  sophistry  of  the  future  author  of  the  '  Elements 
of  Moral  Science.'  Its  date  (after  the  Southampton  rising)  should  not  be 
overlooked : 

'  Pbovidbnce,  Not.  1, 1831. 

"  Deak  Sih  :  Having  directed  the  paper  which  you  have  very  politely 
sent  me  to  be  disoontinned,  various  considerations  render  it  proper  that  I 
should  fronlily  state  to  you  my  reasons  for  having  done  so. 
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connected  with  the  ecmditioii  o£  slaves  in  tliis  country.  On  chap,V![1. 
these  particiilars  I  mean  to  seek  for  more  esact  information,  ^Z, 
whieh  I  am  told  will  be  attainable,  as  the  editor  makes  no 
secret  of  his  purpose,  or  ins  list  of  subscribers.  Meanwhile, 
the  statement  must  be  aufheient  to  eonvinee  you  and  your 
friends  of  the  insigmfleanfc  countenance  and  support  which  the 
paper  itself  derives  from  this  city.  The  paper  wiiieb.  I  read 
contained,  among  speculations  which  I  consider  atrocious  and 
detestable,  others  compiled  from  essays,  foreign  and  domestic, 

"  I  Ijeiieve  as  strongly  as  any  other  mim  that  slavery  is  very  widied,  and 
very  destmetive  to  the  heat  interests  both  of  master  and  slave.  But  this 
does  not  seem  tD  me  to  decide  that  immediate  emancxpation  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  XT.  S.  would  he  either  wise  or  Just.  Very  much  may  be 
required  to  be  done  before  liberty  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  slave.  I  may 
have  emheaaled  the  property  of  a  minor,  and  may  have  brought  Mm  up  in 
misery  and  vice.  It  ia  wrong  for  me  to  hold  this  property  for  my  own 
benefit,  but  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  right  to  put  it  at  once  into  the 
possession  of  my  ward,  and  by  so  doing  to  espose  him  to  temptations 
whioh  Mb  previous  education  had  not  prepared  Tn'"i  to  resist.     I  should 


other  important  question 
event  hy  enlightening,  • 
eioiting  to  rebeUion  the  slaves ) 

"  If  this  desirable  event  can  be  accomphahed  hy  the  first  of  these 
methods,  it  will  prevent  bloodshed  ;  it  will  improve  the  mora]  character  of 
both  parties  ;  it  will  bind  them  together  by  the  feeling  ot  benevolence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  gratitude  on  the  other;  it  will  be  permanent  in  its 
effects,  and  will  he  a  glorious  triumph  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  hy 
inducing  man  voluntarily  to  perform  a  great  and  noble  action.  Such 
seems  to  me  the  mode  which  Christianity  would  approve. 

"  If  we,  on  the  contrary,  attempt  to  accomplish  this  result  by  exciting 
the  slaves  to  rebellion,  success  can  only  be  looked  for  after  a  most  bloody 
servile  war,  destructive  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  both  parties,  leaving 
them  in  interminable  hatred,  and  utterly  unfit  for  any  permanently 
amicable  adjustment ;  and  after  all,  the  event  will  be  left  to  the  mere 
accident  of  physical  superiority.  Whichever  might  succeed,  neither  party 
would  he  substantially  better  off  than  at  present,  and  an  ocean  of  blood 
would  have  been  needlessly  shed.  Men  are  not  often  made  better  or  hap- 
pier by  war,  specially  by  servile  war,  the  most  destructive  and  demoral- 
izing of  all  the  forms  of  human  massacre. 

"  Now  I  regret  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  so  far  aa  I  can  judge,  the  ten- 
dency of  your  paper  is  to  produce  the  latter  of  these  results.  Its  attitude 
to  the  slave-owner5  is  menacing  and  vindictive.  The  tendency  of  your  re- 
marks is  to  prejudice  their  minds  against  a  cool  discussion  of  the  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  the  miseries  of  the  slaves  are  set  forth  in  a  manner  cal- 
culatfld  to  arouse  their  most  destructive  passions  [and  urge]  them  on  to 
resistance  at  all  hazards.    Should  such  a  catastrophe  ever  occur,  I  am  sure 
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p. VIII.    upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  abstract  ;i  and  I  am  per- 

jT,  suaded  that  if  npon  investigation  it  should  be  found  that  any 

of  our  citizens  are  among  the  subscribers,  they  are  those  who 

would  sincerely  disavow  the  horrid  doctrines  which  openly 

encourage  insurrection  and  its  consequences,"  etc. 

What  came  of  further  inquiry  is  related  in  the  letter 
i8 :  i63.  of  ex-Mayor  Otis  published  in  October,  1848,^  in  defence 
of  the  candidacy  of  Zachary  Taylor  against  the  senti- 
mental objection  that  the  Whig  nominee  for  President 
was  a  slaveholder.  In  an  historical  digression  slightly 
at  variance  with  the  foregoing  account,  he  says : 

"  No  symptom  of  the  abolition  mania,  or  a  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  domeatie  concerns  of  the  South,  was  manifested  in  any 
quarter  tiU  ■within  a  few  years.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this 
fever  is  ctirious.  The  first  information  received  by  me  of  a 
disposition  to  agitate  this  subject  in  our  State  was  from,  the 
Governors  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  severally  remonstrating 
against  an  incendiary  newspaper  published  in  Boston,  and,  as 
they  alleged,  thrown  broadcast  among  their  plantations,  inciting 
to  insurrection  and  its  horrid  results.  It  appeared  on  enquiry 
that  no  member  of  the  city  government,  nor  any  person  of  my 
acquaintance,  had  ever  heard  of  the  pubhoation.  Some  time 
afterward,  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the  city  ofBeers  that  they 
had  ferreted  out  the  paper  and  its  editor; '  that  his  office  was 
an  obscure  hole,  his  only  visible  auxiliary  a  negro  boy,  and  his 


"I  believe  that  you,  n 

ly  dear  sir,  have  suffered  injuHtiee  in  consequence 

of  your  efforts  in  this  ca 

use.    But  let  ns  remember  tbe  Gospel  teaeies  us 

forgiveness.    Letnsstri' 

re  to  do  good  to  aU  duh— masters  as  well  aa  slaves. 

In  tijis  coarse  we  shall 

be  more  usefol,  and,  I  think,  follow  more  closely 

our  Master  in  Heaven. 

"  With  every  sentimen 

t  of  respect,  I  am,  door  sir. 

'■  Yours  truly. 

"F.  Wayland. 

"Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Garbison,  Boston." 

1  And  therefore  presumably  harmless.  "The  great  mass  of  alaveholdors," 
wrote  Mr^  Qarrison,  "while  they  profess  to  be  opposed  to  slavery  in  the 
abstract  (would  to  Heaven  there  isas  no  slavery  but  slavery  in  the  aMrael.'J, 
are  incurably  attached  to  practical  slavery"  (Lib.  2;  194). 

2  His  last  political  utterance.     He  died  on  October  38. 

3 Mayor  Otis  might  have  saved  the  "ferreting"  by  handing  the  city 
officers  bis  copy  of  the  Liberator,  with  tbe  publication  office  declared  upon 
the  first  page.    He  had  bad  pra«titc  in  this  sort  of  inquisition  {ante,  p.  160). 
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supporters  a  very  few  insigniflcant  persons  of  all  eolors.i  Tliis  Ch/ 
information,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  aldermen,  I  communicated 
to  the  aljove-uamed  governors,  with  an  assurance  of  my  belief 
that  the  new  fanaticism  had  not  made,  nor  was  likely  to  make, 
proselytes  among  the  respectable  classes  of  onr  people.  In  this, 
however,  I  was  mistaken." 

Although  Mayor  Otis  was  lawyer  enougli  to  write  liis 
brother  lawyer  in  South  Carolina:  "  You  must  perceive 
the  intrinsic,  if  not  insuperable,  obstacles  to  legislative 
enactments  made  to  prevent  crimes  from  being  consum- 
mated beyond  the  local  jurisdiction,"  he  did  not  refuse 
to  help  lay  a  possible  "foundation"  for  some  kind  of 
Federal  or  inter-State  action.  The  prying  visit  of  Ms 
officers  needed  a  pretext,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Infor- 
mation Wanted"  we  read  in  the  Liberator  of  October  29 :    lu 

1  This  passage  inspired  Lowell's  elevated  poem  to  W.  L.  Garrison  : 

"In  a  'iiiiall  chamber,  fnemJIesH  and  imgeen, 
Toiled  o^er  his  typea  one  poor  Tmleanied  young  man ; 

Tbe  pHee  was  dark,  unftimitured    and  mean;  — 
Yet  there  the  freedom,  of  a  race  began. 

"Help  came  but  ilowly,  auiely  no  man  yet 

Put  lever  to  the  hea^y  world  with  less : 
What  need  of  help!    He  knew  how  tjpea  were  set, 

He  had  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  a  press. 

■'9neh  earnest  natiirea  are  the  fiery  pith, 
The  compact  nucleus,  round  which  systems  grow! 

Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith, 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow. 

"O  Tmtt!  0  Freedom  1  how  are  ye  still  bom 

In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger  nursed ! 
What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gates  of  mom 

Through  which  tie  splendors  of  the  New  Day  burst! 

"What!   shall  one  monk    scarce  known  beyond  his  cell, 
Front  Eome's  far-reaelung  bolts    and  scum  her  frown! 

Brave  Lnther  answered  \ei'— that  thunder's  sweE 
Rocked  Europe,  and  disthamied  the  triple  crown. 

'"  Whatever  can  be  known  of  earth   we  know,' 
Sneered  Europe's  wise  men   m  iheir  snail-shells  onried  ; 

No!   said  one  man  in  Genia    and  that  No 
Out  of  the  dark  created  this  New  Worid. 
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"  The  Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  o£  Columbia,  S.  C.  (through 
the  medium,  of  a  letter),  wiahea  to  know  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston 
who  sent  a,  number  of  the  lAberator  to  him,  a  few  weelta  ago? 
The  Mayor  of  Boston  (through  the  medium  of  a  deputy)  wishes 
to  know  of  Mr.  Garrison  whether  he  sent  the  aforesaid  number 
to  the  aforesaid  individual  ?  Mr.  Garrison  (through  the  medium 
of  his  paper)  wishes  to  know  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of 
Columbia,  S,  C,  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  what  authority  they 
have  to  put  such  questions  ?" 

The  South  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  Bostonians 
indifferent  to  the  defects  of  their  legislation.  Even 
Hosea  Biglow's  "  Mister  Buekinum," '  whose  liberal  con- 
duct of  the  Courier  had  won  Mr.  Garrison's  admiration 
and  gratitude,  could  humble  himself  in  this  fashion : 

"  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  they  [the  editors  of  abolition 
papers  '  seldom  seen  here '  and  '  seldom  mentioned  but  with 

"Who  is  it  will  not  dare  lumHelf  to  trust ' 

Who  is  it  hath  not  stnji^li  to  •rtand  alrmp  T 
Who  is  it  thwarts  and  hilis  the  mward  must  ' 

He  and  Iub  works    like  sand    from  earth  are  l>lowQ, 

"Men  of  s,  thousand  ghifts  and  wiles    look  here 
See  one  straightforward  congcien'-p  put  in  pawn 

To  win  a  world'    See  the  obedient  sphere 
By  bravery  s  simple  gravitation  drawn ' 

"Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  langht  of  old. 

And  by  the  Present  s  lips  repeatjsl  still 
In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold 

Portresacd  in  conscience  and  impregmible  will  I 

"We  atcidt  the  nver  daily  at  its  spnas 

Nor,  in  our  childish  thuughtlesaneHS    foresee 
What  myriad  va-wal  streams  shall  tribute  bniuc 

How  like  an  equal  it  shaJl  greet  the  «ca 

"0  small  beginnings    Te  are  great  and  strong 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  w-anleis  brain 
Ye  build  the  f  iture  fair    je  conquer  wrong 

1  The  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Buckinghara,  "  Send  it  io  mister  Buekinuro,  ses 
he,  i  don't  oilers  agree  with  him,  aes  he,  but  by  Time,  sea  he,  I  da  like  a 
feller  that  ain't  a  Feared"  (■  Biglow  Papers,'  p.  Io|.    But  this  was  in  1S4G, 
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abhorrence ']  will  contend,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  advo-  C 
cate  abolition,  or  conspiracy,  or  murder;  for  he  may  do  all 
these  without  breaking  our  laws,  although  in  any  Southern 
State  pubUo  justice  and  public  safety  would  require  hia  punish- 
ment. But  if  we  have  no  laws  upon  the  subject,  it  is  because 
the  exigency  was  not  anticipated.  .  .  .  Penal  statutes  against 
treasonable  and  seditious  publications  are  necessary  in  all  com- 
munities. We  have  them  for  our  own  protection ;  if  they 
should  include  provisions  for  tlie  protection  of  our  neighbors 
it  would  be  no  additional  encroaebment  upon  tlie  liberty  of  the 
press." 

But  all  such  protestations  went  for  nothing :  the  South 
had  no  patience  to  wait  for  their  translation  into  censor- 
ship, or  even  into  mobs.  At  Milled  gevUle,  Georgia,  in 
the  State  Senate,  the  practical  Mr.  Neshit  introdu(;ed,  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1831,   a  resolution  ofEering  a 

reward  of  dollars  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 

G-arrison,  which  finally  took  the  following  shape  : 

"  Ik  Senate,  November  30,  1831. 

"  Jiesolmd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepresentalmes  of  the 
Slate  of  Georgia,  in  General  Assembly  met.  That  the  sum  of  five  £ji- 
thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to 
be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  arrest,  bring  to 
trial  and  prosecute  to  eonvietiou,  under  the  laws  of  this  State, 
the  editor  or  publisher  of  a  certain  paper  called  the  Liberator, 
published  in  the  town  of  Boston  and  State  of  Massachusetts : 
or  who  shall  arrest,  bring  to  trial  and  proseente  to  conviction, 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  any  other  person  or  persons  who 
shall  utter,  publish  or  circulate  within  the  limits  of  this  State 
said  paper  called  the  Liberator,  or  any  other  paper,  circular, 
pamphlet,  letter  or  address  of  a  seditious  character. 

"  And  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer,  for  said 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  favor  of  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  have  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  and  prosecuted  to 
conviction,  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  the  editor  or  publisher 
of  the  Liberator;  or  who  shall  have  arrested  and  broi^ht  to 
trial  or  prosecuted  to  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  this  State, 
any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  utter,  pubHsh  or  circu- 
late within  the  limits  of  this  State  said  paper  called  the  Liberator, 
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Chap. VIII,  or  any  other  paper,  eireular,  pamphlet,  letter  or  address  o£  a 
jgl^  seditious  character. 

"  And  that  these  resolutions  be  inserted  in  the  appropriation 

"And  resolved  further,  That  his  ExeeOency  the  Governor 
cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be  published  in  the  public 
journals  of  this  State,  and  such  other  papers  as  he  may  think 
proper,  and  pay  for  the  publication  thereof,  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund. 
"  ftead  and  agreed  to. 

"  Thomas  Stocks,  President. 
"Attest,  I.  L,  Hakbis,  Secretary. 

"  In  tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
"  Concurred  in,  Dec.  24,  1831. 
"  AsBURY  Hull,  Speaker. 
"Attest,  "W.  C.  Dawson,  CUrk. 
"  Approved,  Dec.  2fi,  1831. 

"  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Governor." 

L!&.  1:103.  These  resolutions  were  justly  described  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rison as  a  "  bribe  to  kidnappere,"  a  "  reward  for  the 
abduction  of  our  persons  " : 

*'  Scarcely,"  he  continued,  "  has  a  proposition  of  so  monstrous 
a  nature  ever  been  submitted  to  any  public  body  iu  any  coontry. 
Yet,  we  presume,  so  indifferent  or  servile  are  nineteeo-twentieths 
of  the  newspapers  that  it  will  elicit  scarcely  a  single  editorial 
rebuke.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure :  all  Southern  threats  and 
rewards  will  be  insufficient  to  deter  us  from  pursuing  the  work 
of  emancipation.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  know 
our  rights  and  dare  maintain  them.  We  have  committed  no 
crime,  but  are  expending  our  health,  comfort  and  means  for 
the  salvation  of  our  country,  and  for  the  interest  and  security 
of  infatuated  slaveholders,  as  well  as  for  the  rehef  of  the  poor 
slaves.  We  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  South  because  we  tell 
her  the  truth." 

The  proposition  was,  in  fact,  so  monstrous  that  in  our 
day  an  ill-informed  chief  magistrate  of  Georgia,  Gov- 
ernor Colquitt,  has  pubUcly  hazarded  the  belief  that  the 
A",  y.  Sua,    tradition  of  it  was  "  an  utterly  unfounded  slander  on  the 
1879*'      State."    Happily  for  him  he  was  able  to  express  this 
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"  incendiary  "  sentiment  at  a  time  when  the  abolition  of  Cm 
slavery  had  made  it  perfectly  safe  to  do  so  on  the  soil  of 
Georgia — thanks  to  the  editor  who  wrote  further,  on  the 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  : 


"  A  price  set  upon  the  head  of  a  eitizea  of  Massachusetts  —  ii*  i ;  ^07. 
for  what  ?  For  daring  to  give  his  opinions  of  the  moral  aspect 
of  slavery !  Where  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech  ? 
where  the  spirit  of  onr  fathers  t  where  the  inimuiiities  secured 
to  us  by  our  BUI  of  Eights  ?  Are  we  the  slaves  of  Southern 
taskmasters  !  Is  it  treason  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ?  Must  we  say  that  slavery  is  a 
sacred  and  benevolent  institution,  or  be  ^ent  t  —  Know  this, 
ye  Senatonal  Patrons  of  kidnappers!  that  we  despise  your 
thieata  as  much  aa  we  deplore  your  infatuation ;  nay,  more  — 
know  that  a  bundled  men  stand  ready  to  fill  oar  place  as  soon 
as  it  is  made  vacant  by  violence.  The  lAba-ator  shall  yet  live  — 
live  to  warn  you  of  your  danger  and  guilt — live  to  plead  for 
the  perishing  slaves  —  Hve  to  hail  the  day  of  universal  emanei- 

The  Northern,  and  especially  the  New-Englanla,  press, 
which  had  resented  the  North  Carolina  indictment  and 
proposed  demand  for  the  extradition  of  G-arrison  and    lh.  i  :  175, 
Knapp,  seasoned  its  indignation  at  the  Georgia  offer  with        '^'" 
a  humor  stiU.  more  fatal  to  Southern  pretensions.     Mr.    l^.z-.-^.j. 
Garrison  wanted  no  better  vindication  than  he  found  in 
the  events  succeeding  the  22d  of  August,  1831,  the  bloody 
Monday  on  which  Nat  Turner  and   his  fellow-slaves   NUa'Segis- 
attacked  some  dozen  white  families  in  the  neighborhood   1B31,/,  455! 
of  Southampton,  shot  or  otherwise  murdered  them  out- 
right— but  without  plunder  or  outrage  —  and  threw  not 
only  Virginia  but  every  slaveholding  State  into  the    md..  Sept. 
wildest  excitement.     Of  the  whites  fifty-five  thus  per-    ^':Wt'i5, 
ished;  the  blacks,  quickly  dispersed  and  hunted,  yielded  ^^ii^'l^ 
at  least  a  hundred  victims,  of  whom  many  were  donbt-    J'Sa.rjo.iM 
less  innocent.  "  The  deluded  "  prophet,"  more  fortunate 
than  some  of  his  followers,  was  hung ;  their  flesh  was    lh.  i  :  159. 
burnt  with  red-hot  irons,  their  faees  mutilated,  their  "jaws 
broken  asunder  and  then  set  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at," 
their  hamstrings  cut,  their  bodies  stuck  like  hogs,  their 
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Chap.viii.  heads  spiked  to  the  whipping-post.  When  the  first  news 
ie7i.        of  the  outbreak  reached  the  North,  Mr.  G-arrisou  wrote  : 

ii*.  1:143.  "What  we  have  so  long  predicted — at  the  peril  of 
being  stigmatized  as  an  alarmist  and  deelaimer  —  has 
commenced  its  fulfilment."  Was  it  not  his  warning,  only 
eight  months  ago  — 

"  Wo  if  it  come  with  storm,  and  blood,  and  fire  "  ? 

As  for  those  who  were  joining  in  the  outcry  against  the 
revolt ; 

"Ye  patriotic  hypocrites!  ye  panegyrists  of  Frenchmen, 
Greeks,  and  Poles !  .  .  .  Cast  no  reproach  apon  the  con- 
duet  of  the  slaves,  but  let  your  Ups  and  cheeks  wear  the  blisters 
of  condemnation !  Ye  accuse  the  pacific  friends  of  emancipa- 
tion of  instigating  the  slaves  to  revolt.  Take  back  the  charge 
as  a  foal  slander.  The  slaves  need  no  incentives  at  our  hands. 
They  will  find  them  in  their  stripes,  ...  in  your  speeches, 
your  conversations,  your  celebrations,  ^     .     .     . 

"  For  ourselves,  we  are  horror-struck  at  the  lat«  tidings.  We 
have  esert«d  our  utmost  efforts  to  avert  the  calamity.  We 
have  warned  our  eouutrymeu  of  the  danger  of  persisting  in 
their  unrighteous  conduct.  We  have  preached  to  the  slaves  the 
pacific  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  appealed  to  Chris- 
tians, philanthropists  and  patriots  for  their  assistance  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  of  national  redemption  through  the 
agency  of  moral  power  ^  of  public  opinion— of  individual 
duty.  How  have  we  been  received  1  We  have  been  threatened, 
proscribed,  vilified  and  imprisoned  —  a  laughing-stock  and  a 
reproach.    .    .     .    IMMEDIATE  EMANCIPATION !  .    .    .  " 

In  Decemberthe  prison  confessions  of  Nat  Turner  were 

printed  in   Baltimore  in   an  edition  of  fifty  thousand 

Zj-*. i:=02.    copies,   whereupon  Mr.  Garrison  advises   "the   Grand 

Juries  in  the  several  slave  States  to  indict  Mr.  Gray  [the 

recipient  of  the   confes&ionsj  and  the  printers  of  the 

1  Just  a  fortnieit  after  the  Southampton  rising  there  was  a  "eonseera^ 
tion  "  of  Polish  standards  in  Faneuil  Hall  the  EeT.  Dr.  Beeeher  making 
the  " conaecrating "  prayer  —  "a  sncccasfally  ridiculous  far«e,"  as  it  ap- 
peared ti>  the  editor  ot  the  TAberator.  who  "observed  in  the  icameose 
multitude  a  cocsiderahle  namber  of  persons  of  color,  .  .  .  apt  learners 
of  the  art  of  war  and  the  shrp  of  dying  in  defence  of  liberty"  fLib.l'.VJl). 
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pamphlet  forthwith ;  and  the  legislative  bodies  to  offer  a  Ch; 
large  reward  for  their  apprehension."  He  also  points 
out  that  it  does  not  appear  that  Turner,  who  could  both 
read  and  write,  "  ever  saw  a  copy  of  the  '  iniemal  Lib- 
erator' or  of  'Walker's  Pamphlet.'"  A  great  marvel 
remained  to  be  noticed :  a  Quaker  petition,  "  praying  for  LU 
some  attention  to  the  evik  of  slavery,"  was  received  and 
respectfully  referred  in  the  Virginia  Legislature;  and 
the  Richmond  Whig,  using  a  liberty  of  speech  only 
too  short-lived,  announced  in  December  that  *'  The 
question  of  remote  and  gradual  abolition  is  under 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly.  Circum- 
stances have  subdued  the  morbid  sensitiveness  which 
disallowed  even  a  public  allusion  to  the  topic.  Public 
opinion  can  now  act  out  its  wishes  "  in  regard  to  "an  evil 
which  all  men  confess  to  be  the  sorest  which  ever  a 
nation  groaned  under."  In  its  ardor,  the  Whig  could 
even  imagine  the  day  when  this  subject  was  taken  up 
for  discussion  being  celebrated  by  posterity  like  another 
Fourth  of  July. 

The  Virginia  debates  of  1831-2,  which,  unlike  those  at 
the   close   of  the  year  1800  concerning  Gabriel's  con- 
spiracy, were  public,  had,  indeed,  all  the  marvellousness 
of  a  sudden  utterance  by  a  dumb  man  —  who  never  lisps   m 
again !     Copious  extracts  from  them  occur  in  the  second    ,g' 
volume  of  the  Mb&raior.    The  fair  promise  of  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  Mr.  Faulkner  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
favoring  a  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  with  compen-     i 
sation  —  which  Mr,  Garrison  ironically  held  up  as  an 
"  incendiary  procedure  "  —  was  unfulfilled.    In  vain  Mr. 
Moore  spoke  of  slavery  as  a  "curse"  —  "the  heaviest     z 
calamity  which  has  ever  befallen   any  portion  of  the 
human  race " ;    of  its  "  irresistible  tendency   ...    to 
undermine  and  destroy  everything  like  virtue  and  mo- 
rality in  the  community";   of  its  disastrous  effects  on 
the  general  prosperity  by  making  agriculture  degrtiding 
for  the  whites ;  of  its  cheek  upon  population,  its  danger 
in  case  of  invasion.     In  vain  did  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
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i!i.2:i8.  endorse  the  speech,  and  the  Whig  ask:  "What  is  the 
question  of  who  shall  be  President —  of  Banks,  of  Koads 
and  Canals,  of  Tariffs  ^  —  to  this  ? "  The  Select  Committee 
reported  it  inexpedient  to  make  any  legislative  enact- 
ments at  present,  hut  declared  the  removal  of  the  free 
blacks  the  first  step  to  be  taken.     The   debates  have 

inf. 2:19.  ended,  said  Mr,  Garrison,  "precisely  as  we  have  ex- 
pected —  in  a  refusal  to  act  upon  any  proposition  for  the 

Niies'Regis-  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  in  a  recom- 
'1B33',    '    mendation  to  expel  the  free  colored  population  from  the 

tP-  368-9.  gHutii"  The  gain  lay  in  those  admissions  on  the  part  of 
slaveholders  which  could  never  be  obHterated.  Many  of 
the  speeches  were  "  as  inflammatori/  and  dangerous  as 
any  remarks  ever  published  in  the  Liberator.  Query — 
"Where  is  the  Columbia  Vigilance  Association  f  where 
the  Legislature  of  Georgia?  where  the  Grand  Juiy  of 
North  Carolina?  Incendiaries  are  multiplying  rapidly 
—  why  do  they  pause  ?  Let  them  magnify  their  rewards 
and  multiply  their  indictments  !  If  our  humble  persons 
be  woi'th  kidnapping,  surely  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
is  a  more  valuable  prey." 

Lii.  2 :  is,         The  same  Mr.  Broadnax  who  boldly  asked :    "  Is  there 

^^"         one  man  in  Virginia  who  does  not  lament  that  there  was 

ever  a  slave  in  the  State  ? "  reported  a  measure  to  effect 

the  compulsory  removal  of  the  free  and  freed  blacks  by 

means  of  annual  appropriations.^    He  was  reputed  one 

Ui.  1 :  167,  '^^  ^^^  pillars  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  nothing 
a^Volt^L    '^o^^'i  ^arv^  been  more  gratifying  to  that  body  than  the 

35, 55.  .^p,    impulse  in  the  border  free  as  well  as  in  the  slave  States, 

Regisitr,      after  the  Virginia  rising,  to  get  rid  of  the  free  colored 


1  So  the  Whig  :  "  But  for  its  [slavery's]  eriatence,  ws  should  uever  have 
heard  a  murmur  against  the  toriff.  .  .  .  It  is  not  apoliticai,  but  a  moral, 
cause,  which  ia  at  the  bottom  of  Southern  decline"  (Qnoted,  and  heartily 
endorsetl,  by  Nilee  in  bis  S«gisler,  Feb.  18, 1832,  p.  MS,  and  reaffirmed,  in 
Jtegister,  ^-.61}. 

2  This  bill  passed  the  House  f  JVifes'  Begisfor,  41 :  472),  but  failed  to  pass  in 
the  Senate  {ihid.,  42:78).  on  the  ground  of  its  interfering  with  the  arrange- 
ment for  slaTfl  representation  between  tie  eastern  and  western  sections  of 
the  State  fcf.  ante,  p.  154), 
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population.    In  their  fifteenth  annual  report  (1832)  they   Chap.viii. 
speak  of  the  "  great  movements  "  then  going  on  in  Mary-        ig^i. 
land  and  Virginia,  and  continue:   "Indeed,  the  whole     Lib.s-.f,^. 
Ameriean  community  appears  to  be  awakened,  as  by  one 
powerful  spirit,  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  more  complete  accomplishment  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  American   Colonization   Society." 
The  spirit  was  worth  more  to  them  than  the  stringent 
and  persecuting  legislation,  which  was  nugatory  when 
passed.     It  was   the   spirit  which   everywhere   at  the 
North,  either  by  statute  or  by  custom,  denied  to  a  dark 
skin   civil,  social  and  educational  equality  —  which  in 
Boston  forbade  any  merchant  or  respectable  mechanic    Lib.  i :  69. 
to  take  a  colored  apprentice ;  kept  the  colored  people  out 
of  most  public  conveyances,  and  permitted  any  common 
carrier  by  land  or  sea,  on  the  objections  of  a  white  pas- 
senger, to  violate  his  contract  with  a  "  nigger,"  however    j 
cultivated  or  refined ;   in  Park-Street  Church  (March,    J- 
1830)  forbade  the   black  owner   (the  accidental  black      172.207." 
owner)  of  a  pew  on  the  lower  floor  to  occupy  it,  and    ^a.^-.^s; 
actually  took  possession  of  it  and  let  it  (the  deacons   ^^{/f/"'^' 
being  reenforced  by  a  constable),  and  in  all  the  churches   Residence  in 
provided  negro  pews  in  remote  comers  of  the  building.^       1  :i33! 
"I  never,"  says  Mr.  Garrison,  "can  look  up  to  these    Lib.i-.sj.. 
wretched  retreats  for  my  colored  brethren  without  feel- 
ing my  soul  overwhelmed  with  emotions  of  shame,  indig-  • 
nation,  and  sorrow";   and  almost  he  believes  "that  in 
Boston  we  have  merely  the  form  of  religious  worship, 
without  the  substance."    Even  in  towns,  like  the  Quaker 
New  Bedford,  whei'e  pupils  of  both  colors  were  admitted     coRgdoks 
to  the  public  schools,  "the  black  boys  were  seated  by   ffJ^Tjj^r. 
themselves,  and  the  white  offenders  were  punished  by   naiist,  p.  ^z. 
being  obliged  to  sit  with  them."    In  a  word,  the  free 

3  In  the  old  Baptist  meeting-liouse  at  Hartford,  C  9 

were  boarded  up  in.  front,  so  t}iat  only  peep-holes  g 
1:129);  truly  a  "human  menagerie"  (Lib.  1:87).     ]  , 

tlie  floor  was  eut  from  under  a  colored  member's  i 

authorities  (Mrs.  Child's  'Oasis,'  p.  54). 
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chaf.viii.   colored  people  were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste,  to 

1831.        whom  their  liberty  was  a  curse,  and  their  lot  worse  than 

that  of  the  slaves,  with  this  difference  —  that  while  the 

Zj*.  1:10,5.  latter  were  kept  in  bondage  "for  their  own  good,"  it 
would  have  been  very  wicked  to  enslave  the  former  for 
their  good.^ 

To  aggravate  their  wretched  condition  by  fostering 
white  prejudice  was  the  manifest  policy  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society ;  to  protest  against  and  relieve  it  was  the 
logical  beginning  of  Mr,  Garrison's  agitation  against 
slavery.  No  white  American  before  him  had  convened 
this  despised  population  to  listen  to  appeals  to  their 
manhood  and  citizenship  lite  those  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  his  way  North  from  Baltimore  jail ;  or  like 
that  address  in  Boston  (December  10,  1830)  for  which 
Lit.  1:26.  his  grateful  hearers  pathetically  assured  him:  "We 
cannot  sufficiently  express  our  feelings  ;  for  nothing  was 
ever  uttered  more  important  and  beneficial  to  our  color. 
Your  remarks  were  full  of  virtue  and  consolation,  perfect 
in  explanation,  and  furnished  a  rule  to  live  by  and  to  die 
Lii.  1:7.  by."  He  had  the  courage,  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Liberator,  to  hold  up  for  repeal  an  old  Massachusetts 

AaofJmu    statute  imposing  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  marrying 

a  white  person  and  a  negro,  Indian   or  mulatto,  and 

declaring  aU  such  marriages  "  absolutely  null  and  void." 

Lib.  1:35;    Against  insinuations  that  he  was  seeking  the  repeal  for 

^'r^A^'lj^.  liis  own  benefit,  he  persisted  in  the  demand  from  week  to 
week ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 

1  The  inhumim  treatment  of  this  dass  acted,  even  more  than  siayery 
itself,  as  a  deterrent  on  Heinricb  Heine,  wben  tempted  to  seek  a  home  in 
America.  His  poetic  imagination  gave  him,  on  this  subject,  a  truer  moral 
insight  ttian  waa  (a  be  found  io  pulpit  or  pew  in  the  Northern  United  States. 
In  his  letters  from  Heligoland,  under  date  of  July  1, 1830,  he  writea  :  ■'  Die 
eigentTiche  Sklaverei,  die  in  den  meisten  nordamerikanischen  Provinaen 
ahgeschafflt,  empJirt  mich  nicht  so  eehr  wie  die  BrutaliUit  womit  die  freien 
Sohwarzen  and  die  Mulatten  behandelt  werden.  Wer  auch  nur  im  ent- 
femleaten  Grade  von  einem  Neger  etammt,  und  wenn  auoh  nicht  mehr  in 
der  Farbe,  aondem  nut  in  der  Qesichtshildung  eioe  Bolche  Ahstammung 
verrBth,  muss  die  grHssten  KrBuknngen  erdulden,  Krankungen  die  uns  in 
Europa  fabelhaft  dttnlten." 
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ture,  saw  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  readily  aban-  Chap.viii. 
doned  by  the  House,  although  the  bill  was  finally  re-        is^i, 
jected  on  other  grounds,  and  without  reference  to  the    z,i*.  1:43, 
preposterous   objection  raised  in  the  press  that   "  we     ^^'  " 
have  no  right  [by  sanctioning  intermarriage  in  Massa- 
chusetts] to  interfere  with  the  internal  regulations  of 
other  States  " ! 

The  Liberator  speedily  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
more  intelligent  colored  people.  They  oontributed  to  its 
columns  praise  of  the  editor's  opposition  to  colonization, 
comments  upon  passing  events,  reports  of  their  meetings, 
literary  essays.^  They  received  in  return  from  Mr. 
Garrison  courteous  consideration  without  patronage, 
reiterated  asseverations  of  the  encouragement  which  their 
approval  gave  him  {"  outweighing  mountains  of  abuse  ii*.  1:43. 
from  other  sources  "),  and  the  most  practical  advice.  To 
obtain  the  peaceful  recognition  of  their  rights  they  should 
respect  themselves,  for  their  good  example  must  break 
many  fetters :  their  temperance,  industry,  peaceableness 
and  piety  would  prove  the  safety  of  emancipation.  They 
should  be  better  than  white  men  —  a  not  difficult  task. 
They  should  put  their  children  to  school  and  get  as 
much  education  as  possible  themselves.  They  should 
form  societies  for  moral  improvement,  and  "let  the 
women  have  theirs  —  no  cause  can  get  along  without  the 
powerful  aid  of  women's  influence."  They  should  put 
aside  jealousies,  support  each  other  in  trade-dealings, 
and  maintain  an  organization  manifested  by  an  annual 
national  convention  m  -lOme  great  city.  Superior  to 
revenge,  they  should  maintain  their  rights  in  all  cases 
and  at  whatever  expense  ni'.ing  a  fund  to  carry  to  the 
Supreme  Court  cases  of  untonstitutional  oppression, — 
such  as  disfranchiaemenfc  without  exemption  from  tasar 

1  "  I  am  much  pleased,"  writes  James  Forten  (MS.,  March  21,  183I|  from 
PhiladelpMa,  ' '  to  see  how  all  the  people  of  color,  aubscribera  to  the  Lib- 
eralar,  speak  in  praise  of  it.  It  baa  roused  up  a  spirit  in  our  young  people 
that  had  been  slumbering  for  years,  and  we  shall  produce  MTiters  able  to 
jar  cause."  Mr.  Porten's  own  children,  as  well  as  himself,  wrote 


frequently  for  the  paper. 
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Chap. VIII.   tiou,^  liability  to  imprisonmeDt  as  runaways  while  travel- 

1831.        ling  in  the  South  and  to  be  sold  as  slaves  for  jail  fees, 

disability  as  witnesses  against  white  criminals  at  the 

South,  restrictions   upon   their  right  of  residence  and 

removal  and  of  instruction. 

Addras  "  There  is,  my  countrymen  and  friends,  a  remedy  for  siich 


Paifie  <if 


injustice.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  laiows  noth- 
ing- of  white  or  blaek  men ;  it  makes  no  invidious  distinction 
with  regard  to  the  color  or  condition  of  free  iuhabitaats ;  it  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  your  persons ;  it  has  power  enough  to 
vindicate  your  rights.  Thanfes  be  to  God  that  we  have  such  a 
Constitution !  "Without  it,  the  liberty  of  every  man,— white  as 
weO  as  colored,—  would  he  ia  jeopardy.  There  it  stands,  Arm 
as  the  rock  of  GUbraltar,  a  high  I'efuge  from  oppression." 

The  State  Laws  whieh  disfranchise  are  unconstitu- 
tional : 

"  I  say  that  if  they  fall  upon  the  Constitution  they  will  be 
dashed  ia  pieces.  I  say  that  it  is  your  duty  to  carry  this  ques- 
tion up  to  the  Supi-eme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  have  it 
settled  forever.  You  have  everythii^  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose,  by  the  triaL  .  .  .  Once  get  yourselves  acknowledged 
by  that  august  tribunal  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
you  may  walk  abroad  in  majesty  and  strength,  free  as  the  air 
of  heaven,  sacred  as  the  peraons  of  kings." 

He  exhorted  them,  further,  wherever  they  were  allowed 
to  vote,  to  have  their  names  put  on  the  poll-list  and  to 
go  to  the  polls,  voting  for  those  friendly  to  their  cause, 
and,  if  possible,  for  intelligent  and  respectable  men  of 
their  own  color.  They  should,  besides,  exercise  con- 
stantly their  right  of  petition —  "if  your  prayer  is  re- 
fused seven  times,  send  it  seventy  times  seven."  All 
thought  of  colonizing  themselves  as  a  people,  whether 
in  Africa,  Hayti,  Upper  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
abandoned,  and  every  intelligent  man  won  over  by  the 

1  WUeu,  ill  oonsoniuioe  with  this  advice,  the  coloretl  citiaens  of  Provi- 
ilence,  B.  I. ,  petitioned  to  liB  esempted  from  the  tax  on  real  estate,  or 
allowed  the  suffrage  and  the  priTilego  of  free  schools,  their  praj^r  iras 
refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  tilling  who  was  and  who  ii'as  not 
colored,  which  might  lead  some  whites  to  swear  falsely  !     (Lih.  I ;  18,  38.) 
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Colonization  Society  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  their  Chap.viii. 
cause  — not  losing  sight,  however,  of  a  just  discrimination        1831, 
among  the  supporters  of  that  Society :  "  Of  the  benevo-      Address 
lent  and  disinterested  intentions  of  many  individuals,      'jZopuTf 
especially  in  the  free  States,  we  ought  not  to  doubt."    fs^^'/"^'^' 
They  should  sustain  according  to  their  means  the  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  their  cause,  and  multiply  those  con- 
ducted   by  colored    men.     "I    speak   on    this    subject     /*irf.,/. 9. 
pointedly,  not  with  any  selfish  feelings,  but  because  I 
know  that  without  the  powerful  energies  of  the  press 
every  cause  must  languish."    Finally,  "Make  the  Lord     ibid., p. 7. 
Jesus  Christ  your  refuge  and  exemplar,     ...    If  ever 
there  were  a  people  who  needed  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion to  sustain  them  in  their  grievous  afflictions,  you 
are  that  people."    Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of     ibid.. p.?.. 
the  General  Convention  of  Colored  Delegates  in  Phila- 
delphia, they  should  observe  the  Fourth  of  July  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer  in  aU  their  chnrelies.     "  Prayer  will    ibn-.p.  g. 
forward  the  work  faster  than  all  the  pens  in  the  land  : 
we  can  do  nothing  without  it." 

He  cheered  them  with  the  assertion  that  the  progress 
of  their  cause  was  a  part  of  the  "signs  of  the  times,"  Jbid.,pp  \, 
in  harmony  with  the  French  and  Belgian  revolutions  of  ^'  ^  " 
the  previous  year,  the  actual  Polish  uprising,  the  agita- 
tion over  the  Eeform  Bill  in  England,  the  "  rise  in 
elevation  "  of  their  brethren  "in  the  Danish,  Portuguese, 
French  and  British  Colonies."  "  The  whole  firmament  is 
tremulous  with  an  excess  of  light." 

"  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  I  do  my  own  existence,  that  the  time  IMd..  p.  4, 
is  not  far  distant  when  you  and  the  trampled  slaves  will  all  be 
free  —  free  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter — and  enj  oy  the 
same  rights  in  this  country  as  other  citizens.  Every  one  of  you 
shall  sit  under  your  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  mo- 
lest or  make  you  afraid." 

"  I  lose  sight  of  your  present  sitaalion,  and  look  at  it  only  in  ibid.,p.  13. 
futurity.  I  imagine  myself  surrounded  by  educated  men  of 
color,  the  Websters,  and  Clays,  and  Hamiltone,  and  Dwights, 
and  Edwardses  of  the  day.  I  Esten  to  their  voice  as  J\idges,  and 
Representatives,  and  Rulers  of  the  people  —the  whole  people." 
Vol.  I.— 17 
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"  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  time  when  our  State  and  Na- 
tional Assemblies  will  eoatain  a  fair  proportion  of  colored 


Behind  this  prophecy  was  Mr.  Garrison's  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  redemption  of  the  blacks : 

"  I  never,"  he  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  '  Address  to  the 
Free  People  of  Color,'  from  ■which  we  have  been  chiefly  quot- 
ing, "  I  never  rise  to  address  a  colored  audience  without  feeling 
ashamed  of  my  own  color ;  ashamed  of  being  identified  with  a 
race  of  men  who  have  done  you  so  much  injustice,  and  who  yet 
retain  so  large  a  portion  of  your  brethren  in  servile  chains.  To 
make  atonement,  in  part,  for  this  conduct,  I  have  solemnly 
dedicated  my  health,  and  strength,  and  life,  to  your  service. 
I  love  to  plan  and  to  work  for  your  social,  intellectual,  political, 
and  spiritual  advancement.  My  happiness  is  augmented  with 
yours :  in  your  sufferings  I  participate. 

"  Henceforth  I  am  ready  on  ail  days,  on  all  convenient  occa- 
sions, in  all  suitable  places,  before  any  sect  or  party,  at  whatever 
penis  to  my  person,  character,  or  interest,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
my  colored  countrymen  in  particular,  and  of  human  rights  m 
general.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  no  day  too  holy,  no  phiee 
improper,  no  body  of  men  too  ineonKderable  to  address.  For 
this  pm^ose  I  ask  no  church  to  grant  rae  authority  to  speak  — 
I  require  no  ordination  —  I  am  not  carefnl  to  consult  Martin 
Luther,  or  John  Calvin,  or  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  It  is  a  duty 
which,  as  a  lover  of  justice,  I  am  bound  to  execute ;  as  a  lover 
of  my  fellow-men,  I  ought  not  to  shun ;  as  a  lover  of  Jesas  Christ, 
and  of  his  equahzing,  republican  and  benevolent  precepts,  I  re- 
joice to  meet." 

Small  wonder  that  there  were  some  who  took  Mr.  Gar- 
rison for  a  black  man.  For  those  who  knew  the  con- 
trarj',  he  had  these  words  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
pamphlet  edition  of  the  Address : 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  my  own  color  otherwise  than  by  entirely 
abandoning  the  cause  of  emancipation.    They  who  do  not  hesi- 

1  In  fact,  Mr,  Garrison  lived  to  see  Edwin  G.  Walker,  son  of  the  author 
of  'Walker's  Appeal,'  not  only  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  (March  Term, 
I861I,  but  a  member  of  fte  Masaajihiisetts  Legislature  (January  SeasioQ, 
1867).  Later,  in  October,  1B33,  Mr.  Walker  was  nominated  judge  of  the 
Charleatown  District  Court  by  Gov.  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 
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tate  to  call  me  a  madman,  a  fanatic,  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a  Chap.' 
promoter  of  rebelHon,— among  otlier  eharitaVile  epithets, — for  j^ 
vindicating  the  rights  of  the  slaves,  will  naturally  be  oifended 
if  1  preamue  to  stand  up  in  behalf  of  the  free  people  of  color, 
or  to  address  them  on  a  subject  appertaining  to  their  welfare. 
I  am  determined,  nevertheless,  to  give  slaveholders  and  theif 
apologists  as  much  uneasiness  as  possible.  They  shall  hear  me, 
and  of  me,  and  from  me,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  frequency  that 
shall  malte  them  tremble.  There  shall  be  no  neutrals :  men 
shall  either  like  me  or  dislike  me," 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Address  was  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia  during  the  month  of  June,  1831,  which 
gave  Mr,  Garrison  a  temporary  rest  from  the  exhausting 
labors  of  the  printing-office.  In  that  city  the  First 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Colored  People  of  the  United 
States  had  been  called;  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  Kev.  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  of  New  Haven,  and  of 
Arthur  Tappan  (who  characteristically  engaged  to  pay 
his  travelling  expenses),  he  gladly  consented  to  attend  it 
in  company  with  them,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  con- 
templated appeal  for  cooperation  in  a  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing a  colored  college  in  New  Haven — an  enterprise 
which  owed  its  inception  to  Mr.  Jocelyn,  and  which  had  '^  J 
been  slumbering  for  neariy  two  years,^  though  in  the 
meantime  a  colored  primary  school  had  been  opened. 
The  proposed  college  was  to  combine  the  usual  hterary 
courses  with  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture;  and  New  Haven  was  selected 
because  of  its  existing  educational  advantages,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  trade  with  the  "West  Indies,  in  the 
British  portion  of  which  emancipation  was  evidently  Lii.  i 
impending.  Mr.  Tappan  had  purchased  land  for  the 
proposed  building,  and  had  agreed  at  the  outset  to 
contribute  one  thousand,  dollars  out  of  ten  which  the 
white  friends  of  the  institution  should  provide ;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  was  depended  upon  to  raise 
another  ten  thousand   among  the  colored  people.    No 
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Lib.  1 :  98.  opposition  was  di-eamed  of.  Indeed,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote 
from  New  Haven  that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Jocelyn's  unselfish 
ministry  for  six  years,  in  no  place  in  the  Union  were  the 
prejudices  of  the  eomnmnity  against  the  blacks  weaker; 
and  it  was  recommended  to  the  Convention  by  himself, 
together  with  Messrs.  Jocelyn  and  Tappan,  on  the  ground 

i.ii.  1 :  169.  that  its  inhabitants  were  "  friendly,  pious,  generous  and 
humane,"  and  its  hiws  "  salutary  and  protecting  to  all, 
without  regard  to  complexion." 

How  much  Nat  Turner,  and  how  much  the  mere  name 
of  "  college,"  was  responsible  for  the  popular  explosion 
in  September,  can  perhaps  not  now  be  determined.i    On 

Lii.  1 :  151 ,  the  10th  of  that  month,  at  a  city  meeting  expressly  called 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  notice  was  given  that  the 
manual-labor  college  would  not  be  tolerated  in  New 
Haven;  the  pretext  being  that  it  was  auxiliary  to  the 
agitation  against  the  municipal  institution  of  slavery, 
and  "  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  if  not  the  exist- 
ence" of  Tale  College,  then  largely  frequented  by  South- 

NiUs'Btgis-   ern  students.    It  was  accordingly  resolved,  with  only  the 

'  'Life  of  '    dissenting  votes  of  Mr.  Jocelyn  and  three  other  citizens 

'^'^n'.pp^  (one  a  Virginian),  "by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Common 
146-152,  Council,  and  Freemen  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,"  "  that 
we  will  resist  the  estabUshment  of  the  proposed  College 
in  this  place  by  every  lawful  means."  Before  this 
"respectable"  opposition  the  flattering  estimate  of  the 
humanity  of  the  inhabitants  fell,  together  with  all  hope 
of  making  their  city  the  seat  of  the  college. 
On  his  way  back  to  Boston  Mr.  Garrison  delivered  in 

Tkougktsoa   New  Haven  ("  the  hot-bed  nf  African  Colonization")  an 
p.  149.    '  address  "  inimical  to  the  Colonization  Society,"  which  was 

z./*.  i:  109.  officially  replied  to  immediately  after  his  departure.  At 
this  time  (July  11)  he  writes  to  his  friend  Ebenezer  Dole, 
who  had  called  upon  him  in  his  absence : 

l"We  h»Te  touched  the  very  gHicft  of  oppresaion  simply  by  calling 
the  inatitution  a  CoTlege,  Our  enemiea  all  over  the  country  start  at  the 
name.  Why  t  Because  it  carries  the  assurance  of  equality  with  it.  We 
would  not  lose  the  name  on  any  account "  (MS.  Sept.  20, 1831,  S.  S,  Joeelyn 
to  W.  L.  G,] 
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"  I  am  truly  rejoioed  to  learn  that  you  are  no  eolonizationist.  M. 
I  say  rejoiced  — because,  after  the  most  candid  and  prayerful 
investigation,  I  am  persuaded  the  Colonization  Society  ia  baaed 
upon  wrong  principles;  and,  as  for  its  leading  doctrines,  my 
judgment  tells  me  they  are  abhorrent.  Like  many  other  good 
people,  I  was  myself,  for  a  time,  deceived  with  regard  to  its 
character  and  tendency.  I  took  tiie  soheme  upon  trust ;  but  my 
eyes  are  now  open,  I  find,  wherever  I  go,  that  thorough-going 
abolitionists  do  not  support  the  Society.  Great  changes  are 
taking  place  on  this  subject.  The  Society  is  fast  lorang  many 
of  its  most  worthy  supporters ;  and  by  and  by,  I  trust,  none  but 
slave-owners  will  be  found  in  its  support.  Among  those  who 
have  left  it  is  Arthur  Tappan,  wlio  is  a  host  in  himself." 

lu  February,  1831,  Mr.  Garrison  attended  a  meeting,  in 
the  Boston  State-house,  whose  object  was  to  form  a  State 
Colonization  Society,  but  he  was  denied  permission  to  ub.  i 
speat ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  much  success  in  inviting 
the  friends  of  colonization  to  defend  it  in  the  columns  of  Lii.  i 
the  Idherator.  Meantime,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
was  induced  to  pass  resolutions  approving  the  Society,  lu. 
and  favoring  the  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
$240,000  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  entire  free  black 
population  iu  twenty-eight  years.  Lymaa  Beecher,  pastor 
of  the  Bowdoin-Street  Church  (and  Mr.  G-arrison's  pastor 
if  he  had  any),  was  taking  np  Fourth  of  July  collections  lu.  i 
for  the  Society  (whose  opponents,  he  said,  were  only  "  a 
few  foolish  whites"),  and  advocating  colonization  on  the 
curious  ground  that  "  The  blacks  are  justly  entitled  to 
the  whole  Southern  territory;  and  how  shall  we  Uqui- 
date  their  claim?  By  sending  them  to  Africa" — "un- 
questionably," as  Mr.  Garrison  remarked,  "  a  New  Way 
to  pay  Old  Debts."  Even  his  warm  and  admiring  friend 
S.  J.  May  took  alarm  at  the  Liberators  tone  towards  a 
movement  which  seemed  at  least  "introductory  to  more 
efleient  measures,"  and  entreated  with  bim  at  length, 
saying;^  "I  cannot  go  along  with  you  in  your  opposition 

1  MS.  March  26,  1831,  and  again,  July  IS.  Mr.  May  was  tlieu  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Colooization  Society.  To  him  wrote 
Hemy  E.  Benson,  Aug.  4,  1831:  "  I  shoulii  think  tJiat  he  [Mr.  Garrison] 
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.  to  the  ColonizatioQ  Society.  You  have  gone  too  far. 
Tour  language  has  been  too  severe  —  your  censures  too 
indiscriminate.  I  fear  you  have  already  injured  greatly 
the  cause."  It  was  high  time  that  a  decisive  attack  should 
be  made  on  this  "conspiracy  against  human  rights."  On 
the  30th  of  July  the  Liberator  contained  a  formal  an- 
nouncement that  the  editor  intended  to  prepare  shortly 
for  the  press  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  Coloni- 
zation ' : 

"  Upon  this  pamphlet  I  shall  be  willing,"  he  said,  "  to  stake 
my  reputation  for  honesty,  prudence,  benevolence,  truth,  and 
'  Baga«iousness.  If  I  do  not  prove  the  Colonization  spirit  to 
be  a  creature  without  heart,  without  brains,  eyeless,  unnatural, 
hypocritical,  relentless,  unjust,  then  nothing  is  capable  of 
demonstration ." 

"  It  can  be  demonstrated,"  he  wrote  subsequently,  "  that  the 
Society  has  inflicted  a  great  injury  upon  the  free  and  slave 
population ;  first,  by  strengthening  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
—  secondly,  by  discouraging  the  education  of  those  who  are 
free — ^  thirdly,  by  inducing  the  passage  of  severe  legislative  ■ 
enactments — and,  finally,  by  lulling  the 'whole  country  into  a 
deep  sleep." 

This  demonstration,  amid  daily  cares,  could  not  he 
hastened.  In  November,  Mr.  Garrison  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  Washington  complete  files  of  the  Society's 
organ,  the  African  Repository,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
diligently  applied  himself.  He  was  also  stimulated  by 
the  receipt  from  England  of  Captain  Charles  Stnart's^ 
158.  exposure  of  the  Colonization  Society,  which  he  reprinted 
in  fuU.  But  his  own  publication  was  delayed  tiU  the 
following  year.     In   the  interval  his  denunciations  in 

paid  little  regard  to  fho  soven  pages  yon  wrote  him  in  regard  to  African 
colooizBtion,  by  fbe  penisal  of  three  or  four  of  his  last  numhera ;  foe  his 
oppositioc  grows  stronger,  he  soya,  the  more  he  reflects  upon  it."  And 
again,  Sept.  2,  after  a  visit  to  Boston;  "Mr.  Garriaon  says  he  shall  write 
you  soon,  and  has  no  donbt  that,  as  you  are  Kuoh  an  unprejudiced  man,  he 
shall  soon  make  you  a  convert  to  his  Tiews  of  the  Colonisation  Society," 

1 A  retired  officer,  on  half-pay,  formerly  in  the  East  India  service,  atyled 
by  James  Cropper  "one  of  the  most  devoted  Christiaiis  I  have  ever  known" 
(monthly  A 
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the  Liberator  observed  their  usual  frequency  and  meas- 
ure. "  In  attacking  the  principles,  and  exposing  the  evil  . 
tendency,  of  the  Society,  we  wish  no  one  to  understand 
us  as  saying  that  all  its  friends  are  equally  guilty,  or 
actuated  hy  the  same  motives.  Nor  let  him  suppose  that 
we  exonerate  any  of  them  from  reprehension."  When 
it  was  reported  that  certain  persons,  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  State,  scrupled  to  subscribe  for  the  Liberator  because 
they  favored  gradual  emancipation  with  transportation 
to  Liberia,  "  We  are  glad  to  learn,"  he  said,  "  that  some  . 
have  even  a  perverted  conscience  in  that  place ;  for  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  we  feared  they  had  none  at  all." 

The  Quaker  mode  of  extinguishing  slavery  hy  abstain- 
ing from  its  products  still  commended  itself  to  Mr. 
Garrison.  "The  free  States,"  he  says,  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Liberator,  "  receive  and  consume  the  pro- 
ductions of  slave  labor!  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
national  property;  slavery  exists  in  that  District!  Yet 
the  free  States  are  not  involved  in  the  guilt  of  slavery! " 
In  subsequent  discussions  of  the  subject  he  urged  that 
the  receiver  was  as  bad  as  the  thief ;  that  "  a  merchant 
who  loads  his  vessel  with  the  proceeds  of  slavery,  does 
nearly  as  much  at  helping  forward  the  slave  trade  as  he 
that  loads  his  vessel  in  Africa  with  slaves."  Slaves  are 
held  in  bondage  "  because  they  are  profitable  to  their 
owners,"  and  the  reasons  for  giving  up  the  use  of  what 
they  produce  "  affect  the  very  existence  of  slavery —  none 
can  possibly  be  more  solemn  and  conclusive.  The  people 
of  New  England  are  daily  fastening  new  and  heavier 
fetters  upon  the  slaves,  and  putting  an  immense  bribe 
into  the  hands  of  the  planters,  by  consuming  those  arti- 
cles which  have  been  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  two  millions  of  their  fellow-beings."  "En- 
tire abstinence  from  the  products  of  slavery  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual."  He  desired  the  multiplication  of  free- 
produce  societies  to  "  strike  at  the  root  of  slavery,"  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  an  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
should  be  "  to  encourage  planters  to  cultivate  their  lands 
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.  by  freemen,  offering  large  premiums."  He  commended 
to  the  patronage  of  abolitionists  the  free  groceries  of 
Charles  Collins,  in  New  York,  and  of  Lydia  Wliite,^  in 
PhUadelphia,  and  allowed  C.  Peiree,  of  the  latter  city, 
to  advertise  that  orders  on  his  groceiy  would  be  gladly 
received  at  the  office  of  the  lAherator,  and  the  goods 
procured  without  extra  charge.  Logically  there  seemed 
no  flaw  in  the  argument  based  on  the  half-truth  that 
slaves  are  kept  because  they  are  profitable ;  practically, 
Mr.  Garrison  regarded  the  free-produce  movement  as 
only  a  subordinate  instrumentality.  All  appeals  to  the 
Northern  conscience  were  blows  at  "  the  root  of  slavery," 
and  he  welcomed  this  among  others.  He  never  proposed 
to  make  it  his  sole  weapon,  and  in  time  it  eame  to  seem 
to  him  one  of  the  least  effective. 

A  dim  prefiguring  of  the  axe  whose  strokes  were  to 
mate  the  tree  tremble  to  its  crown,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Liberator.  Mr.  Garrison  had  a  per- 
fectly just  understanding  of  the  pro-slavery  guarantees 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  of  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  institution  of  slavery. 
His  incessant  demand  for  emancipation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  he  was  amazed  that  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shoTild  refuse  to  countenance;  his  proposal  to  agitate 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  slave-representation  clause  of 
the  Constitution ;  his  conviction  that  the  Constitution 
had  only  to  be  invoked  through  the  Supreme  Court  to 
secure  the  free  people  of  color  against  the  oppressive 
enactments  of  the  Southern  States ;  his  mention,  with 
only  moral  censure,  of  the  employment  of  Federal 
troops  to  suppress  slave  insurrections  at  the  South — all 
show  his  strict  construction  of  rights  and  obligations 
under  the  law  of  the  land,  for  reformers  as  well  as  for 

I  Prom  a  letter  of  Lydia  White's  of  May  9,  1831  (pBrtly  printed  in  Lib. 
1  ;  87],  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  desirous  to  clothe  himself 
with  free-labor  fabrics.  See,  also,  Lib.  1 :  93.  Part  of  the  severe  plainneBS 
of  fare  of  the  partners  while  living  in  Merchants'  Hall  waa  due  to  a  eon- 
aojentious  abstinence  from  coffee  and  sugar  at  least,  as  slave-labor  products. 
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the  oppressed.    From  time  to  time,   nevertheless,  his  CnAp,vin. 
vision    emliraced    a   larger    view  —  partly  philosophic,        1831. 
partly  revoliitioiiary,  but  not  unpatriotic.    In  his  second     LH.  i  7. 
issue  he  notices  with  pleasure  the  failure  to  call  a  seees- 
siou  convention  in  South  Carolina,  but  points  out  the 
fatal  result,  to  any  or  all  of  the  slave  States,  of  separa- 
tion, and  adds :   "  In  process  of  time,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  they  must  either  give  up  their  slaves  or  the  Union. 
.     .     .     The  people  of  the  free  States    ...     are  weary 
of  the  load  of  guilt  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
compact."    Months  afterwards,  as  it  appeared  to  him  :    m.  i .  123- 
"The  bond  of  our  Union  is  becoming  more  and  more 
brittle,  not  by  any  attempts  to  enfranchise  the  slaves, 
but  by  the  rapid,  deadly,  unobstructed  growth  of  slavery. 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  unless  there  be  a  speedy 
abolition  of  the  system,  a  separation  between  the  free 
and  slave  States  will  be  unavoidable.    He  who  would  see 
our  country  united,  must  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  emancipation."    And  finally:   "If  the    zi*.  1:165, 
bodies  and  aonls  of  millions  of  rational  beings  must  be 
sacrificed  as  the  price  of  the  Union,  better,  far  better, 
that  a  separation  should  take  place." 

Upon  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  and  the 
sacred  books  which  inspired  it,  Mr.  Garrison  hopefully 
relied  for  the  most  powerful  assistance  in  his  crusade 
against  slavery.  "  Religious  professors,  of  all  denomina-  LH.  1  -.  iei. 
tions,"  he  declared,  "  mnst  bear  unqualified  testimony 
against  slavery.  .  .  .  Consequently,  no  slaveholder 
ought  to  be  embraced  within  the  pale  of  a  Christian 
church."  Yet  he  was  well  aware  that  "to  doubt  the  i;*.  1:5. 
reUgious  vitality  of  a  church  which  is  composed  of 
slaveholders,  is  the  worst  species  of  infidelity,"  and  that 
he  must  begin  by  censuring  those  whose  support  he 
should  ultimately  win.  "  Considering  their  influence 
and  the  force  of  their  example,  undoubtedly  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  people  of  color  are  professors  of  religion." 
Let  them  be  slave-owners,  and  "  undoubtedly  the  most  Li},  i :  115, 
abominable  and  surprising  spectacle  which  the  wicked- 
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.  ness  of  man  presents,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  is  a 
reverend  slavite  preying  npon  the  Iambs  of  God,  and 
trafficking  in  the  souls  of  men,"  Their  delinquency 
could  not,  however,  shake  his  faith  in  the  anti-slavery 
potency  of  the  Bible.  "  The  Bible  Society  is  doing  more 
to  break  the  fetters  of  oppression  and  scatter  the  mists 
of  delusion  than  all  the  patriotic  associations  and  mili- 
tary orders  in  the  world."  Still  another  incendiary  ally 
he  found  in  the  New  York  General  Tract  Depository, 
which,  as  he  learned  "  with  lively  sensations  of  joy,"  had 
issued  in  October,  1830,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  most  of  which  were  intended  as 
donations  for  the  Mississippi  Valley : 

"  The  cause  of  emancipation  mil  receive  an  immense  benefit 
from  tliis  liberal  distribution  of  the  '  Word  of  Life.'  The 
Bible  —the  Bible  !  bow  shall  we  subdue  the  obdurate  heart, 
and  awaken  tbe  seared  conseienoe,  and  successfully  impeach 
the  criminal  conduct  of  slave-ownersj — how  shaU  we  operate 
npou  public  opinion,  and  call  into  vigorous  exercise  the  moral 
energies  of  the  nation,  and  establish  justice  throughout  our 
borders,  and  break  down  the  middle  walls  of  partition  which 
separate  man  from  his  fellow-man ;  —  how  shall  we  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors 
to  them  that  are  bomid,  and  transform  the  benighted  and 
suffering  slave  into  an  enhghtened  and  happy  freeman,  and  the 
haughty  master  into  a  familiar  friend — how  shall  we  accomplish 
this,  and  more,  without  the  Bible?  Human  legislation^ 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  incoherent  and  contrarious ;  it  justifies  in  one 
slate  or  country  what  it  punishes  in  another  j  it  holds  no  juris- 
diction over  the  hearts  of  men ;  it  is  capable  of  disastrous 
perversion;  it  is  governed  by  worldly  pohcyj  it  alters  with 
the  fluctuations  of  society.  Take  away  the  Bible,  and  onr 
warfare  with  oppression,  and  infideJity,  and  intemperance, 
and  imparity,  and  crime,  is  at  an  end:  our  weapons  are 
wrested  away  —  oiu'  foundation  is  removed — we  have  no 
authority  to  speak,  and  no  courage  to  act." 

Not  less  orthodox  were  Mr.  Garrison's  views  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  to  which  he  frequently  exhorted  the  colored 
people  i  and  of  the  Sabbath  and  Sabbath-schools.  He 
urges  colored  parents,  "  as  they  value  the  temporal  and 
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eternal  welfare  of  their  children,  to  send  them  where  they  Chap.vii!. 
can  obtain  instruction  on  the  Sabbath."    "  If  thou  wert        i^i. 
blotted  out,  our  moral  sun,"  he  says  in  a  sonnet  to  the    Lib.  i  -.  64, 
day,^  earth  would  "  resemble  hell."    With  the  Puritan 
respect  for  Sabbath  eve  he  notices  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  first  instance  of  opening  a  ball  in  Boston  on  Saturday 
evening,  hopes  it  will  be  the  last,  and  calls  it  an  "  out-    ii*- 1 :  47- 
rage     .    .     .     upon  the  moral  sense  of  this  community." 
In  April,  he'remarks  with  gratification  on  the  prevailing 
"  extraordinary  excitement  on  the  subject  of  rehgion,"    lh.i-.s?. 
and  the  nnusual  solemnity  and  increased   attendance 
in  Boston ;  defends  revivals  against  the  charge  of  being 
"  the  wildness  of  fanaticism,"  but  holds  religious  conver- 
sions to  be  rational  occurrences,  not  requiring  "  special 
grace  or  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  spirit" ;  looks 
to   "  extensive  revivals  of  pure  religion "  to  save  the 
country  from   great  plagnes  and  sudden   destruction; 
asserts  that  emancipation  of  the  slaves  must  be  the 
work  of  Christianity  and  of  the  churches;   hopes  the 
present  revival  may  prove  to  be  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  bids  the  mourning  slaves  take  courage,  "  for 
your  redemption  is  at  hand  " !  ^    The  May  anniversaries 

1  "What  a  most  oonacientioua  and  devout  'legalist'  I  was  when  I  wrote 
it,"  be  writes  to  Oliver  Johnson,  May  25, 1874.  "  In  E17  bUniiness  I  adopted 
Dr.  Beecher'a  preposterous  figure  of  Bpeoeh,  as  applied  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  that  'the  Sabhath  is  the  moral  sun  of  the  universe,'  and  so  logi- 
cally predieled  that  chaos  would  come  again  if  it  were  blotted  ont — i.e., 
not  obaerved  in  an  orthodos  fashion — a  fashion,  however,  not  according  to 
Duiiier,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  or  any  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Reformation, 
of  which  fact  I  was  then  ignocant."  Dr.  Beeoher's  nse  of  this  figure,  how- 
ever, at  Pittahui^h,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  called  forth  a  protest  from  Mr, 
Garrison  against  such  "  extravagant  and  preposterona  language "  (Zib. 
9:118). 

a  To  a  multitude,  indeed,  both  before  and  behind  tte  scenes,  who  con- 
ueeted  this  deep  excitement  with  the  revolntiocary  upheavals  of  the  Old 
World,  the  millennial  day  of  judgment  seemed  very  near.  An  estraot 
from  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beeoher's  discourse  on  the  pteservalioD  of  the  Sab- 
batb,  copied  into  the  Liberator  (1:172)  for  Ita  characteristic  "glowing 
eloquence  and  startling  solemnity,"  reads  like  a  fragment  of  Millerite 
oratory,  and  shows  how  the  way  was  paved  for  the  Seeond-Adventist  deln- 
aion  of  the  neit  decade.  {Compare  Gtoodell's  '  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery,' 
p.  387,  and  the  prospectus  of  the  Ziberator  printed  on  the  cover  of  the 
'  Thonght5  on  Colonization,'  June,  1832.) 
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of  this  meuiorable  revival  year  were  peculiarly  refreshing 
to  Mr,  Garrison.  "  It  has  heen,"  he  writes,  "  the  happiest 
week  of  our  existeDce.  We  eauuot  discriminate  between 
the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  different  societies : 
every  one  of  them  was  the  best.  Only  one  thing  was  want^ 
ing — the  anniversary  of  a  National  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
Such  a  society  must  be  organized  forthwith."  "Worthy 
of  special  praise  seemed  the  Rev.  Leonard  Withington's 
election  sermon,  "  an  apology  for  the  clergK,  and  a  de- 
fence of  their  character."  On  the  Fourth  of  July  he 
attended  the  celebration  at  Park-Street  Church,  his  feel- 
ings outraged  by  the  sight  of  colored  boys  restricted  to 
pews  one-quarter  way  up  the  side-aisle,  while  the  girls 
were  kept  near  the  door  as  usual ;  and  his  reason  offended 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  "Wisner's  specious  attempt  to  prove  that 
infant  sprinkling  was  baptism. 

"  You  are,"  wrote  a  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Mr.  Garrison,  "not  only  breaking  the  chains 
of  the  black  slave,  hut  also  of  the  tvkite  slave."  As 
this  latter  effect  was  incidental  to  the  former,  so  the 
Liberator's  warfare  upon  slavery  was  an  incident,  if  the 
main  one,  in  the  universal  philanthropy  of  its  editor. 
"  Human  rights  in  general,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  com- 
manded his  services  at  all  seasons;  and  all  his  earlier 
testimonies  were  renewed  in  the  Liberator.  His  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  intemperance  were  scarcely  surpassed 
in  intensity  by  those  in  regard  to  slavery.  He  looked 
upon  "every  distUler  or  vender  of  ardent  spirits"  as 
*'  a  poisoner  of  the  health  and  morals  of  community"; 
and  could  even  say,  in  his  address  in  1832  before  the 
second*  annual  Convention  of  the  People  of  Color  in 
Philadelphia :  "  (rod  is  my  witness  that,  great  as  is  my 
detestation  of  slavery  and  the  foreign  slave  trade,  I  had 
rather  be  a  slaveholder  —  yea,  a  kidnapper  on  the  African 
coast  —  than  sell  this  poison  to  my  fellow-creatures  for 
common  consumption.  Since  the  creation  of  the  world 
there  has  been  ho  tyrant  like  Intemperance,  and  no 
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slaves  so  cruelly  treated  as  his."'    Abhorring  war,  he   Chap.viu. 
declared  his  beUef  that  "every  man  who  kills  another,        j^,, 
either  in  a  duel  or  battle,  is,  in  the  eye  of  God,  guilty 
of  his  blood."  He  had  scruples,  over  and  above  the  prior 
claims  of  the   slaves,  against  publishing  an  appeal   to 
raise  money  in   aid   of   the  revolted  Poles:   "Ours  is    f.ii.i\7s- 
the  patriotism  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  of  this  world.    We  , 

justify  no  war.     The  victories  of  liberty  should  be  blood- 
less, and   effected  solely  by  spiritual  weapons.    If  we 
deemed  it  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Grod  to  kill  tyrants,  we 
would  immediately  put  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a  black 
army  at  the  South,  and  scatter  devastation  and  death  on 
every  side."    For,  "  surely  if  a  man  can  be  justified  in    z*  1:113, 
fighting  for  a  foreign  people  —  the  Greeks  and  Poles,  for 
example  —  how  much  more  ean  he  be  justified  in  fighting 
for  his  own  brethren !     Yet  I  am  for  leaving  vengeance 
to  God."    Nevertheless,  when,  as  in  Hayti,  "the  battle    i;*, 1:127. 
for  liberty  is  begun,  we  pray  that  the  injured  party 
may  in  all  eases  be  victorious."    Not  yet  had  Mr.  Gar- 
rison carried  his  peace  doctrine  so  far  as  to  disfranchise    i-16. 1:55, 
himself  rather  than,  by  voting,   to   sustain  a  govern- 
ment resting  on  force.     Capital  punishment  he  naturally    nii.  i :  63. 
held  to  be  "unauthorized."    The  penitentiary  "should     Zi*.  1:7. 
become  a  place  of  just  yet  merciful  correction,  and  of 
the  means  of  moral  reform."    We  see  him  attending 
a  public  meeting  in  Faneuil   Hall,  presided   over   by 
Mayor  Otis,  and  addressed  by  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
for  the  abolishment  of   imprisonment  for   debt ;    and     Lib.  i :  23, 
leaving  it  with  a  poem^  running  in  his  head  "to  Olus-    lh.  uss, 
trate  the  barbarity  of  a  system  which,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  African  slavery" — the   differ- 
ence being  that  the   people  had  the  remedy  in  their     Lii.  i :  e. 
own  hands. 

1  At  the  Eev.  Moses  Tliaclier's  lectures  on  Intemperance  in  Part-Street 
Churoli,  in.  August,  Mr.  Garrison  "joined  most  heartily  in  the  anathema" 
pronoimceii  on  ' '  the  use  of  tobacco,  eHher  in  chewing,  smoMng,  or  sjioft- 
ing"('ii6. 1:135|. 

2  "  The  Poor  Debtor  " ;  poetiEally  estimated,  not  above  the  medioeritj  of 
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It  was  both  as  an  afcolitionist  and  as  a  Christian  that 
Niiii'Re^-   Mr.  Garrison  reported  with  indignation  the  successive 
i83i,?>.  460!    details  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  white  missionaries 
Lit.  I :  iia,    among  the  Cherokees,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  State 
127.  lo?-     jjj  GeorgiatoleaveaTerritoryoverwhiehithadno  juris- 
diction—  arrested — chained  like  runaway  slaves  to  the 
,  horses  of  their  guards  —  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for 

four  years.  But  he  could  ask,  on  reading  the  comments 
of  the  religious  press,  North  and  South,  "  Has  the  '  mad- 
man Garrison'  ever  committed  himself  in  the  use  of 
stronger  invective  against  the  oppressors  of  the  slaves 
than  appears  in  the  following  language^  His  insanity  is 
really  growing  contagious,  and  fanatics  are  multipljdng 
on  every  side!"  With  the  Cherokees  themselves,  of 
course,  in  their  hopeless  struggle  with  a  rapacious  oligar- 
chy, he  was  no  less  in  sympathy  than  with  the  mission- 
aries-i  Charity  for  the  Indians  was  then  and  has  ever 
since  been  a  conspicuous  element  of  Boston  philanthropy. 
When  John  Ridge,  the  Cherokee  chief,  came  to  that  city 
in  March,  1832,  to  present  the  grievances  of  his  people, 
the  Old  South  was  thrown  open  to  him,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstaH  spoke  from  the  same  pulpit,  and  Mr.  Picker- 
ing^ announced  the  latest  intelligence,  that  the  Supreme 
Niles'Re^-  Court  had  decided  the  law  under  which  the  mission- 
"^'%t'.  aries  had  been  imprisoned  to  be  unconstitutional  — 
news  which  Mr.  Garrison,  as  an  eye-witness,  says  was 
Lib.  2 :  39.  "  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  Indeed, 
it  may  safely  be  aifirmed  that  no  event  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government,  except  perhaps  the  treaty 
iBis  of  peace,  has  created  a  livelier  sensation  of  joy  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  than  this  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court."    But  joy  was  soon  drowned  by  Georgia's 

1  See,  again.  Ilie  trampied  Indian  treatiea  in  the  pictorial  heading  of  the 
Idberator. 

2  John,  son  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  and  an  emineiit  lawyer  and 
scholar,  then  the  city  solicitor.  In  183G  he  puUished  'Beffiarks  on  the  In- 
dian Languages  of  North  America.' 
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nulliflcation  of  the  decision,  with  President  Jackson's  Chap, 
tacit  approval,^  i^ 

Mr.  Garrison's  anti-masonic  views  had  undergone  no 
change :  he  was  still  "utterly  and  irreconcilably  opposed  Lib.  ] 
to  the  institution  of  masonry."  But  he  had  a  ready 
touchstone  for  pro-slavery  anti-masons  who  prated  of 
the  anti-republican  tendencies  of  secret  orders.  For  him- 
self he  needed  neither  signs  nor  grips  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  a  feliow-being  in  distress:  his  countrymen 
were  mankind,  his  philanthropy  could  not  be  less  broad. 
His  patriotism  was  yet  real  and  intense ;  his  love  of  his 
native  New  England  ingrained.  "  Tyrants  and  slaves  Lib- 1 
may  exist  at  the  South,  but  they  are  unknown  in  New 
England.  .  .  .  'Doughfaces'  we  have  among  us, 
and  men  lost  to  every  honorable  feeling — time-servers, 
apologists,  traitors,  and  cowards;  but  think  not,"  he 
warns  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  "  that  the 
great  body  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  sanction 
Southern  oppression."  The  abuse  of  a  South  Carohna 
journal  he  meets  by  holding  up  the  editor  as  "a  renegade  Lib. 
from  New  England,  who  also  advocates  the  rebellious 
doctrine  of  nullification."  When  informed  that  "the 
late  Judge  Lowell,^  who  was  born  in  Newburyport,  was 
the  first  individual  in  Massaehusetts  who  freed  a  slave," 
"  this  fact,"  he  says,  speaking  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  partner,  "is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,  being  our-  ij#, 
selves  natives  of  the  same  place." 

l"OQe  Indian  hanged,  some  missionaries  imprisoned,  the  writ  of  the 
Supreme  Court  disregarded,  Uie  Indiana  removed ;  and  the  political  and 
paeudo-pLilanthropie  intermeddlera  left  to  the  reflection  ol  having  done 
ranch  mischief,  In  assuming  to  become  the  defenders  and  guardians  of  a 
race  whicli  tie  humanity  of  our  laws  and  people  were  treating  with  parental 
kindneas  "  (Benton,  '  Thirty  Years'  View,'  1 :  166|. 

2  John  Lowell,  tie  grandfather  of  the  poet.  This  hnmane  jurist,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1780,  is  the  reputed  author  of  the 
olanso  in  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights—  "All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,"  etc. — which  was  designed  to  abolisi  slavery,  and  did  in  tact;  and 
he  offered  his  services  gratuitously  to  any  slave  wishing  to  claim  his  free- 
dom under  It. 
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'.viii.       Of  jealousy  or  a  selfish  love  of  notoriety  in  the  anti- 

iji.        slavery  cause  the  first  volume  of  the  Liberator  shows  no 

1:9s.     trace.    Mr.   Garrison  publishes  the  prospectus  of  the 

&enius  after  its  removal  to  Washiagtou ;  likewise,  with 

special  approval,  the  prospectus  of  the  African  Sentinel, 

to  be  published  at  Albany  by  John  G-.  Stewart,  a  colored 

c:i46,    man,  for  which  he  subsequently  offers  to  act  as  agent.^ 

"  To  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  veteran  advocate  of  negro 

emancipation,"  he  dedicates  this  sonnet : 

1:43;  Self-taught,  unaided,  poor,  reviled,  contonned — 

f"'^"/  Beset  with  enemies,  by  friends  betrayed; 

283.  As  madman  and  fanatic  oft  condemned, 

Yet  in  thy  noble  cause  still  undismayed ! 
Leonidas  thy  courage  could  not  boast ; 

Leas  numerous  were  his  foes,  his  band  more  strong  j 
Alone,  unto  a  more  than  Persian  host. 

Thou  hast  undauntedly  given  battle  long. 
Nor  shall  thou  singly  wage  th'  unequal  strife ; 
Unto  thy  aid,  with  spear  and  shield,  I  rush, 
And  freely  do  I  ofEer  up  my  life, 

And  bid  my  heart's  blood  find  a  wound  to  gush ! 
New  volunteers  are  trooping  to  the  field — 
To  die  we  axe  prepared — but  not  an  inch  to  yield ! 

Of  Isaac  Knapp  he  speaks  in  these  terms : 

[ :  135.  "  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  a  Well- 
deserved  eulogy  upon  my  partner  in  business.  He  is  willing, 
for  the  love  of  the  cause,  to  go  through  evil  as  well  as  good  re- 
port ;  to  endure  privation,  and  abuse,  and  the  loss  of  friends,  so 
that  he  can  put  tyrants  to  shame  and  break  the  fetters  of  the 
slaves.  He  has  been  of  essential  service  to  me ;  and  his  loss 
would  not  be  easily  made  up."^ 

1  Lundy  and  Stewart  in  turn  actfld  as  agents  for  the  Idberalor  (Lib.  1 ;  IX 
145,  etc) 

BThis  testimony  is  repeated  in  a  letter  of  March  1,  1874,  to  Oliver  John- 
son; "From  the  l>eginningto  the  close  of  our  partnecship  he  [Knapp]  had 
the  management  of  the  finances,  making  all  contracts  with  the  paper- 
makers,  and  seeing  all  liabilities  discharged,  ,  .  .  In  this  respect,  par- 
ticularly, ho  waa  essential  to  the  suecess  of  our  undertaking,  and  deserves 
honorahle  remembrance.  He  never  flinched,  and  never  once  grew  dis- 
heartened." 
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In  reviewing  at  its  close  the  busy,  eventful  year,  Mr.  c 
Garrison  could  look  back  on  a  flattering  increase  in  the 
subscription  list  of  the  Liberator,  with  a  prospect  of  en- 
larging the  paper  with  the  new  volume ;  on  the  sale  of 
three  editions  of  his  '  Address  to  the  People  of  Color '  in 
two  months ;  and  on  a  thousand  evidences  of  the  effect 
of  his  writings,  his  public  discourse  and  bis  daily  conver- 
sation on  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  human  fteedom.  His 
office  was  a  rendezvous  to  which  came  men  of  all  grades 
and  professions  —  fellow-editors  like  David  Lee  Child/ 
John  G.  Whittier,^  William  J.  SneUing,'  Moses  Thaoher,* 
and  Oliver  Johnson;^  lawyers  like  Samuel  E.  Sewall 
("a  man  fuU  of  estimable  quahties")  and  Ellis  Gray 
Loring;  schoolmasters  like  "the  Lynn  bard"  Alonzo 
Lewis,  and  Joshua  Coffin;  the  Quaker  hatter,  Arnold 
Buffum ;  "  the  distinguished  advocate  of  peace,"  William 
Ladd ;  from  Maine,  the  generous  merchant,  Ebenezer 
Dole ;  from  Ehode  Island,  the  young  wool-dealer,  George 
Wilham  Benson ;  from  Connecticut,  the  Eev.  Samuel  J, 
May,  whose  genial  sympathy  and  bold  support  had  won 
Mr.  Garrison's  instant  affection,-  so  that  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Liberator  appeared  this  tribute  to  one 
then  unnamed : 

Friend  of  mankind !  for  thee  I  fondly  cherish 
Th'  exuberance  of  a  brother's  glowing  love ; 

And  never  in  my  memory  shall  perish 
Thy  name  or  worth — so  time  shall  truly  prove! 

1  Maasachiisetts  Jotirno!  and  Tribiitie,  Boston ;  2  Neic-I!ngland  WefMif  Se- 
view,  Hartford,  as  George  D.  Prentice's  successor  |  3  The  Amateur,  Boston ; 
iThe  Boston  Telegraph ;  6  The  ChHslian  Soldier,  Beaton,  printed  on  the 
LibertUof  press.  These  editors,  Sigain,  were  lawyers,  miniaters,  and  littlra- 
tswra.  Oliver  Johnson,  who  was  four  jears  younger  than  Mr.  Garrison, 
was  a  native  of  Peaclmm,  Vt.,  of  Massachusetts  parente^.  He  became  an 
apprentice  in  the  office  of  the  Vermont  Watthman,  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
read  fheJottraal  of  the  Times.  Already,  July  4, 1828,  he  had  dellTered in  that 
town  an  address  against  slavery,  from  the  colonisation  point  of  view.  Like 
Mr.  Garrison,  he  strove  as  early  as  possible  to  edit  a  paper  of  his  own,  and 
the  first  number  of  his  Christia'a  Soldier  was  issued  in  Boston  within  a  week 
of  the  first  miniber  of  the  Eiiwntdir.   It  opposed  the  rising  "  heresy  "  of  Uni- 

Vol.  I.--18 
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Thy  spirit  is  more  gentle  than  a  dove, 
Tet  hath  an  angel's  energy  and  scope; 

Its  flight  is  towering  as  the  heaven  above, 
And  -with  the  outstretched  earth  doth  bravely  cope. 
Thou  standest  on  an  eminence  so  high 

All  nations  congregate  around  its  base ; 
There,  with  a  kindling  soul  and  piercing  eye, 

The  jrrongs  and  sufferings  of  thy  kind  dost  traee ; 
Thy  country  is  the  world — thou  know'st  no  other^ 
And  every  man,  in  every  clime,  thy  brother ! 

No  friendship,  indeed,  was  to  prove  more  pure  or  more 
lasting  ;  and  none  had  a  greater  influence  on  Mr.  Garri- 
son's life.  In  the  twenty-eighth  nnmher  of  the  Libera- 
tor appeared  among  the  list  of  agents  the  name  of  Henry 
Egbert  Benson,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Mr.  Benson  mentioned  above,  and  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  May,  then  the  Unitarian  pastor  of 
the  Connectient  village  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  their  father 
resided,  that  Mr,  Garrison  inserted  Henry  Egbert's  name, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  beg  his  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mission. Mr.  Benson  needed  no  urging,  for  he  had 
already  interested  himself  in  the  success  of  the  paper. 
The  time  was  coming  when  that  interest  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  philanthropic,  and  more  than  friendly 
—  even  brotherly.  To  him  Mr.  Garrison  writes,  under 
date  of  Boston,  August  29, 1831 : 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  your  brother  by  thehMid, 
and  of  holding  an  interesting  Ute-OrUte  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  My  only  regret  is,  on  account  of  his  short  tarry, 
which  has  prevented  nie  from  paying  him  that  attention  which 
would  be  desirable.  He  is,  I  am  glad  to  And,  sound  in  the  faith, 
not  having  in  the  least  degenerated  from  his  parent  stock. 
Would  to  Heaven  there  were  a  host  of  such  men  enlisted  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  universal  emancipation !  But  we  shall  muster 
an  army,  by  and  by.  The  cause  of  freedom  is  onward ;  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant,  I  trust,  when  a  black  skin  will  not  be 
merely  endurable,  but  popular.  For,  be  assured,  favors  are  to  be 
heaped,  in  due  time,  upon  our  colored  countrymen,  as  thickly 
as  have  been  sorrow  and  abuse.  I  have  no  despondency  —  no 
doubt :  the  triumph  of  truth  is  as  sure  as  the  light  of  heaven. 
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"  I  wish  that  the  colored  people  of  Providence,  if  they  feel  on  ( 
the  suhject  as  their  brethren  do  elsewhere — and  I  presume 
they  do  —  would  immediately  call  a  public  meeting,  and  ex- 
press their  disapprobation  of  the  colonization  scheme.  Safety 
and  self-respect  require  this  measure  at  their  hands.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  people  of  color  to  at;t  —  fearlessly,  flrmly, 
understandingly."  t 

Again,  to  the  same,  October  19 : 

"  Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Joshua  CofBn,  whom  you  ■will  find  an  agreeable  and  intelligent 
person.  He  is  a  warm  friend  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  has 
correct  views  relative  to  tLe  Colonization  Society.  He  is  about 
opening  a  school  in  this  city  for  the  instruction  of  free  colored 
persons,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  successful.    .    .    . 

"  The  disturbances  at  the  South  still  continue.  Theiifceroiw 
is  causing  the  most  extraordinary  movements  in  the  slave  States 
among  the  whites,  as  you  are  doubtless  already  aware.  I  am 
constantly  receiving  anonymous  letters,  filled  with  abominable 
and  bloody  sentiments.  These  trouble  me  less  than  the  wind. 
I  never  wm  so  happy  and  confident  in  my  mind  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  slaveholders  are  evidently  given  over  to  destruction. 
They  are  determined  to  shut  out  the  light — to  hear  none  of 
the  appeals  of  justice  and  humanity.  I  shudder  when  I  cou- 
t«mplat«  their  fate." 

To  the  same,  November  12  : 

"  You  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of  the  formation  of  an  anti- 
slavery  society  in  this  city,  on  principles  steadfast  as  the  pillars  of 
truth.  There  are  some  stanch  abohtionistshere  who  are  ready  for 
action,  and  whom  no  dangers  or  scoffs  can  frighten.  We  can  do 
comparatively  little  without  a  concentration  of  moral  strength. 
With  physical  force  we  have,  you  know,  nothing  to  do." 

We  close  this  chapter,  whose  expansion  will  not  appear 
excessive  to  those  who  pursue  this  narrative  to  the  end, 
with  an  episode  which  belongs  here,  so  far  as  its  date 
can  now  be  defined.  In  an  editorial  notice  of  Parton's 
'  Life  of  Aaron  Burr,'  in  the  Liberator  of  January  8, 
1858,  occurs  the  following  pa«age  : 

"  It  is  certainly  to  his  [Burr's]  credit  that,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1784,  a  bUl  having 

'  The  meeljiig  was  held  oa  Oct.  31.  (See  "  A  Voi™  from  Providence  "  iu 
JM.  1:178.) 
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.  been  introduced  for  the  gradual  abolition  o£  slavery  in  that 
State,  *  he  was  in  favor  of  a  speedier  extinction  of  the  anomaly, 
and  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  totaUy  abolish  slavery 
after  a  certain  day.'  His  amendment  having  been  rejected,  he 
voted  for  the  original  bOl,  which  was  lost. 

"  Probably,"  continues  Mr,  Garrison,  "  it  was  his  last  effort 
in  that  direction ;  for,  in  1831-2, — I  cannot  now  determine  the 
precise  date,  but  not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  Liberator 
was  commenced, — -Aaron  Burr  visited  Boston,  and  sent  me  a 
special  request  to  have  an  interview  with  him  at  the  Marlboro'  , 
Hotel.  Curious  to  see  so  noted  a  man,  and  especially  to  know 
what  could  be  his  object  in  soliciting  an  acquaintance,  I  at 
once  complied  with  his  request,  and  had  a  free  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  received  me  with  the 
suavity  and  politeness  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and 
with  great  adroitness  undertook  to  dissuade  rae  from  prosecut- 
ing the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  continuing  to  publish  the  Jjiber- 
otor— sldlfully  setting  forth  the  hopelessness  of  my  object,  the 
perils  to  which  I  should  be  sabjoeted,  the  dangers  of  a  general 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  slave 
oUgarehy,  etc.,  et<i.  His  manner  was  patronizing,  and,  with  his 
strong  and  plausible  representations  of  the  dangers  and  djffl- 
culties  in  the  case,  well  caloidated  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  my  then  youthful  mind.  He  had  a  remarkable  eye,  more 
penetrating,  more  fascinating  than  any  I  had  ever  seen,  while 
his  appearance  was  truly  venerable.  But  he  was  bafled  in  his 
purpose,  and  soon  found  that  he  was  dealing  with  one  who 
occupied  a  very  difEerent  plane  from  his  own ;  whose  trust  was 
not  in  man,  but  in  the  living  God ;  ifho  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated'or  discouraged  by  any  portrayal  of  consequences,  whether 
real  or  ima^ary  ;  who  was  animated  by  a  love  of  impartial 
liberty,  and  oould  not  stoop  to  any  considerations  of  worldly 
pohcy.  As  he  revealed  himself  to  my  moral  sense,  I  saw  that  , 
he  was  destitute  of  any  flsed  principles,  and  that  unyielding 
obedience  to  the  higher  law  was  regarded  by  him  as  credulity 
or  fanaticism.  Yet  I  do  not  remember  that  he  undertook  to 
ai^ue  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  —  his  aim  being,  rather,  to 
convince  me  both  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  attempting  to 
stn^gle  with  the  Slave  Powe#  for  its  overthrow. 

"  We  parted — he  courteous  and  plausible  to  the  last,  and  I 
firm  and  uncompromising— and  we  never  met  again.  What 
other  object  brought  him  to  Boston,  I  could  not  learn:  the  next 
day,  he  returned  to  New  York." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Organization:  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society. — 
Thoughts  on  Colonization. — 1832. 

THE  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  an   anti-    chap. 
slavery  society  in  aeeordanee  with  the  doctrines        1832. 
advocated  by  the  IMeralor  was  taken  in   Boston  on 
Sunday,  November  13,  1831,  when  fifteen  persons  assem- 
bled in  Mr.  Sewall's  office  on  State  Street,  on  the  under- 
standing "  that  if  the  apostolic  number  of  twelve  should 
be  found  ready  to  nnite  upon  the  principles  that  should  be 
thought  vital,  and  in  a  plan  of  operations  deemed  wise 
and  expedient,"  an  association  should  then  and  there  be 
organized.    Among  them  were  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Oliver     Joiutsc 
Johnson,  who  have  both  given  an  account  of  the  pro-    ^.  zs- 
ceedings.  Mr.  Garrison  took  the  initiative,  by  describing     p/^^ 
"  what  the  Abolitionists  of    Great  Britain  had  done,    PP-  ■3> 
since,  under  the  inspiration  of  Elizabeth  Heyriek,  they 
had  put  their  movement  on  the  ground  of  immediate,  in 
distinction    from    gradual,   emancipation.     He  wanted 
societies  formed  in  America  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any  scheme  of  gradual- 
ism."   For  two  hours  the  question  was  discussed,  not 
whether  immediate  emancipation  was  right  and  safe, 
but  whether  on  the  one  hand  popular  prejudice  would 
not  be  unduly  excited,  and  on  the  other  the  friends  of 
gradual  emancipation  be  repelled  from  the  new  society, 
by  its  positive  committal  to  immediatism.     "Mr.  Gar- 
rison was  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  vitality  of  the 
movement  depended  upon  a  frank   avowal  of  funda- 
mental principles,  however  unpopular  they  might  be; 
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and  the  vote  upon  the  question  showed  that  nine  were  in 
favor  of  organizing  upon  his  plan,  while  six  were  op- 
posed." Mr.  May  was  consequently  ohhged  to  return  home 
without  witnessing  the  completion  of  the  organization. 

Nevertheless  the  attempt  was  not  abandoned.  On 
Friday,  December  16,  another  meeting  was  held  at  the 
same  place,  with  ten  present,^  and,  "  after  considerable 
discussion,  David  Lee  ChUd,  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Williara 
Lloyd  Garrison,  EUis  Gray  Loring,  and  Oliver  Johnson 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  for  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  be  reported  January  1,  1832." 
Then  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Garrison  gave  public  intima- 
tion of  the  movement,  and,  in  the  Idberafor  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  caUed  for  the  names  of  those  who  were  ready  to 
join  it.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  first  of  January,  1832, 
the  draft  of  the  constitution  was  reported  to  a  meeting 
containing  some  new  faces ;  among  them,  Alonzo  Lewis, 
William  Joseph  SneUing,  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,^  Dr. 
Abner  Phelps,  and  the  Kev.  Abijah  Blanchard,  editor 
of  an  anti-masonic  rehgious  paper,  who  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer.  The  body  of  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  "  with  a  few  unimportant  alterations  and  addi- 
tions," as  the  records  read,  but  also  with  one  highly  sig- 
nificant of  the  conservative  influences  against  which  Mr. 
Garrison  had  had  to  contend  in  committee:  "Voted, 
that  'Philo- African'  be  struck  out  [of  the  first  article, 
denoting  the  Society's  title],  and  '  New-England  Anti- 
Slavery'  be  substituted."  The  choice  marked  the  domi- 
nance of  the  same  positive  and  aggressive  spirit  that  put 
the  Liberator  and  not  the  Safety-Lamp  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  for  immediate  emancipation.  The  preamble 
was  referred  for  revision  to  another  committee,^  to  be 

1  Namely,  Hocordine  to  the  records,  Darld  Lee  Cbild,  Ellis  Gray  Iioring, 
Isaac  Child,  W.  L.  Garrison,  Robert  Bernard  Hall,  John  Cntts  Smith, 
OliTer  Johnson,  Isaac  Knapp,  Joshna  CoflSn,  and  Samuel  E.  Sewall. 

2  Dr.  Bradford  was  a  gradnale  of  Harvard  Collega  (1814),  and  from  1333 
to  the  close  of  his  life  in  18S9  was  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Oenernl  Hospital. 

s  Consislang  of  Messrs.  Sewall,  Garrison,  Blanchard,  and  SneUing. 
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reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting  appointed  for  the  Caw 
evening  of  Friday,  January  6,  in  the  sehool-room  under  rg 
the  African  Baptist  Chunih,  in  Belknap  Street. 

"  Of  that  adjonrned  meeting,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  my 
recollections  are  very  vivid.  A  fierce  northeast  storm, 
comhining  snow,  rain  and  hail  in  atout  equal  propor- 
tions, was  raging,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  slush. 
They  were  dark,  too,  for  the  city  of  Boston  in  those  days 
was  very  economical  of  light  on  '  Nigger  Hill.'^  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  Nature  was  frowning  upon  the  new  effort  to 
abolish  slavery.  But  the  spirits  of  the  little  company 
rose  superior  to  aU  external  circumstances." 

Mr.  Child  presided,  and  the  preamble,  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  Snelling,  was  read  as  follows : 

"  We,  the  imderaigned,  hold  that  every  person,  of  full  age  Li6.  2 
and  sane  mind,  has  a  right  to  immediat*  freedom  from,  personal 
bondage  of  whatsoever  kind,  unless  imposed  by  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  for  the  oommisa.on  of  some  crime.  We  bold  that  man 
cannot,  consistently  with  reason,  religion,  and  the  eternal  and 
immutable  principles  of  justice,  be  tlio  property  of  man.  We 
hold  that  whoever  retains  his  fellow -man  in  bondage  is  guilty 
of  a  grievous  wrong.  We  hold  that  a  mere  difference  of  com- 
plexion is  no  reason  why  any  man  should  be  deprived  of  any 
of  his  natural  rights,  or  subjected  to  any  political  disability. 
While  we  advance  these  opinions  as  the  principles  on  which 
we  intend  to  act,  we  declare  that  we  will  not  operate  on  the 
existing  relations  of  society  by  other  than  peaceful  and  lawful 
means,  and  that  we  wiU  give  no  eouni«nance  to  violence  or 
insurrection." 

This  declaration  manifestly  disregarded  the  point  of 
expediency  raised  at  the  first  meeting,  which  was  again 
the  cause  of  much  earnest  discussion  without  unanimity     iji.  5 
being  reached ;  Messrs.  Child,  Loring  and  Sewall  with- 
holding their  signatures  from  the  perfected  instrument.^ 

1  The  north  side  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  colored  settlement  of  Boston 
par  exa  llence 

a  Their  scniplea  onuM  not  long  keep  them  aloof  from  a,  work  in  which 
their  hearts  werp  enliBted,  At  the  monthly  meeting  in  July,  Mr.  Sewall 
was  appointed  one  of  tile  Boanl  of  Managers  to  take  the  pliu%  of  Mf.  John 
Stimson,  in  August  to  succeed  Mr.  John  S.  Williams  as  Treasurer ;  anil  at 
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.  The  twelve  persons,  all  white,  who  accepted  tlie  preamble 
and  affixed  their  names,  were  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Oliver  Johnson,  Robert  B.  Hall,  Arnold  Buffum,  William 
J,  Snelling,  John  E,  Fnller,  Moses  Thacher,  Joshua 
Coffin,  Stillman  B.  Newcomb,  Benjamin  C.  Bacon,  Isaac 
Knapp,  and  Henry  K,  Stoettoni  —  not  more  than  one  or 
two  of  whom,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  could  have  put  a  hun- 
dred dollars  into  the  treasury  without  bankrupting 
themselves,"  whereas  two  at  least  of  those  not  in  perfect 
accord  with  them  had  hitherto  been  the  pecimiary  main- 
stay of  the  Liberator.  What,  however,  must  have  seemed 
most  discouraging  to  Mr.  Garrison  was  his  failure,  after 
a  year  of  ar^ment  in  public  and  in  private,  to  convince 
his  truest  and  most  necessary  friends  of  the  high  expe- 
diency of  immediatism.  Nevertheless,  "  as  the  little 
company  .  .  .  were  stepping  out  into  the  storm  and 
darkness  from  the  African  school-house  where  their  work 
was  accomplished,  Mr.  Garrison  impressively  remarked : 
'  We  have  met  to-night  in  this  obscure  school-house ;  our 
numbers  are  few  and  our  influence  limited ;  but,  mark 
my  prediction,  Faneuil  Hall  shall  ere  long  echo  with  the 
principles  we  have  set  forth.  We  shall  shake  the  Nation 
by  their  mighty  power.' " 

the  Bunoftl  meetiiig  In  January,  1833,  to  succeed  Mr,  Garrison  as  Corre- 
aponding  Secretary,  while  MeSHrs.  Child  and  Loring  were  elected.  Coun- 
sellore.  Mr.  Sewall,  however,  only  became  a  life  member  (by  the  payment 
of  $15)  in  November,  1833  (Lib.  3 :  187). 

1  Of  these  only  three  were  natives  of  Boston  flAi.  7 :  53).  Five  at  least 
were  still  living  in  1874,  namely,  Messrs.  Garrison,  Johnson,  Fuller, 
Tha«her,  and  Bacon  (MS.  Feh.  1, 1874,  W.  L,  G.  to  O.  Johnson,  remark, 
ing  on  the  longevity  of  the  "apostles").  All  but  Mr.  Johnson  had  died 
when  Mr,  Qarriaon  passed  away.  Prom  a  later  letter,  Feb.  24,  1874,  the 
followiug  tiihutea  ara  estracted.  Of  Benjamin  G,  Bacon ;  "Youremember 
how  early,  f^thfully,  yet  unobtrusively,  he  eaponsed  the  anti-slavery 
movement  in  Boston,  and  what  excellent  service  he  rendered  as  ofBce- 
agent  and  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Depository.  Ever  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  not  all  the  pro-slavery  tumult  of  those  times  could  disturb  his 
serenity  for  a  moment.  He  was  equally  serviceable  to  our  cause  after  his 
removal  toPhiIadeIphia,and  well  appreciated  hy  our  friends  and  co-workers 
in  that  city."  Of  Moses  Thacher:  "He  rendered  important  service  and 
deserves  honorable  mention."  Everyone  of  the  twelve  was  strongly  Ortho- 
dox, while  the  three  dissenters  were  Unitarians  by  convletion  or  affiliation. 
They  were  also  the  only  lawyers. 
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The  first  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  the  New- 
England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  made  in  the  Liberator  , 
of  February  18,  1832,  together  with  a  list  of  officers  (in- 
cluding Arnold  Buffum,i  President,  Joshua  CoflBn,  Secre- 
tary, and  W.  L.  Garrison,  Corresponding  Secretary),  and 
an  expository  Address  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Moses  - 
Thacher,  one  of  the  Counsellors,  The  second  article  of 
the  Constitution  was  as  follows: 

"  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  endeavor,  by  all  means 
sanctioned  by  law,  humanity  and  rehgion,  to  efEeet  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  to  improve  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  free  people  of  color,  to  inform,  and  correct 
public  opinion  in  relation  to  their  situation  and  rights,  and 
obtain  for  them  equal  civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges 
with  the  whites." 

Regular  meetings  were  provided  for  on  the  last  Monday 
of  every  month,^  and  an  annual  meeting  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January;  and  the  Board  of  Managers  were 
authorized  to  appoint  agents  to  be  employed  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  "  in  obtaining  or  communicating 
intelligence,  in  the  publication  or  distribution  of  tracts, 
boots  or  papers,  or  in  the  execution  of  any  measure  which 
may  be  adopted  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society." 
Auxiliary  societies  contributing  to  its  funds,  and  sending 
delegates  to  its  meetings,  would  be  recognized  in  any  part 
of  New  England.     The  Address  was  occupied  with  a  de- 

1  Arnold  BufEum,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  son  of  a 
member  of  the  ProTldenoe  Societf  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
(■£16.  3:138),  was  a  native  of  Smithfleld,  B.  I. ,  where  he  was  bom  in  1782, 
In  1821  he  Tlsit«il  England,  and  there  made  l^e  acquaintance  of  ClarkGon 
and  the  leading  abolitionists  of  his  own  sect.  He  made  a  second  anti-slavery 
viiit  to  EnKland  in  April,  1843,  when  a  clerical  fellow-passenger  described 
him  as  an  Old  Hietory  Quaker  Abolitionist,"  a  "  tall,  gray-headed,  gold- 
spectacled  patriarch  "  ('Life  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Muhlenberg,' p.  163).  He  died 
March  13,  1859.  See  p.  94  of  '  Proceedings  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  at  its  Third  Decade,  1863.'  Mr.  BufTum  possessed  much  mechanical 
ingenmty,  which  he  applied  in  the  line  of  his  business — the  manufacture 
of  hats  —  and  otherwise^  and  had  dreams  of  liberally  endowing  the  eauao 
from  his  profita  (MS.  Mar.  27,  1835,  Henry  E.  to  Geo.  W.  Benson). 

ytlay  28,  1832,  "  Voted,  that  hereafter  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be 
opened  by  prayer." 
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fence  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation,  and,  as 
a  corollary,  with  a  demmciation  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  Colonization  Society ;  and  concluded  with  a  warn- 
ing to  those  who  would  temporize  with  slavery,  of  the 
danger  of  slave  insurrections. 

Of  the  seventy-two  names  appended,  mostly  in  auto- 
graph, to  the  Constitution  in  the  Society's  records, 
perhaps  a  quarter  were  those  of  colored  men,  some  of 
whom  were  barely  able  to  write.  The  local  membership 
was  at  the  outset  considerably  smaller  than  the  total  Just 
g:iven.  Such  was  the  body  pitted  against  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  against  (as  events  proved)  the 
American  Church,  against  the  American  Union.  Its  first 
action,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Liberator  office,  was  to 
instruct  the  Board  of  Managers  to  memorialize  Congress 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  "  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  under  their 
jurisdiction,"  and  to  begin  the  work  of  popular  agitation 
by  preparing  the  Address  above  cited  and  procuring  the 
delivery  of  another  by  its  president,  Arnold  Buffum,  In 
due  course  it  had  standing  committees  to  assist  in  plac- 
ing colored  lads  at  trades,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  colored 
children  into  the  public  schools ;  to  improve  the  existing 
schools  for  colored  children  and  to  build  up  others ;  and 
to  inquire  into  all  eases  of  inhabitants  of  New  England 
who  might  be  kidnapped,  and  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  procure  their  liberation  at  the  Society's  expense.i  It 
■  considered  a  memorial  for  the  repeal  of  ^  7  of  the  Act  of 
1786,  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  blacks  and  whites ; 
sought  to  find  support  for  a  free-produce  grocery  in 
Boston ;  and  resolved  to  undertake  to  raise  $50,000 
toward  establishing  a  manual-labor  school  for  colored 
youth,  through  solicitations  "  both  in  England  and 
America,"    Mr.  Garrison's  motions,  as  preserved  in  the 

iSee,  for  an  account  of  the  Society's  suit  for  the  freedom  of  Prnnclseo 
hefore  Judge  Shaw.  Idb.  2  \  191.  Mr.  Sewall  acted  as  the  Society's  counsel ; 
and  the  anti-kidnapping  committee,  ot  which  he  yina  a,  member,  was  donht- 
less  formed  on  his  motion. 
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records,  tooked  to  tlie  preparation  for  the  annual  meet-  chap.  ix. 
ing  in  1833  of  reports  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  slave  ,g^2. 
trade,  on  colonization,  on  the  condition  of  the  free  people 
of  color  at  large,  on  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  iu 
the  District ;  and  to  the  despatch  of  an  agent  ihrough  the 
New  England  towns  to  deliver  addresses  and  make  col- 
lections on  bohaU  of  tiie  Society.  By  his  motion,  too, 
WillDerf orce  and  Clarkson  were  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Society  On  several  of  the  important  committees 
already  enumerated,  and  on  others  pertaining  to  practical 
management  and  efficient  propagandism,  his  name  is  to 
be  found ;  and  when  the  Society,  which  had  began  by 
declaring  the  Liberator  its  official  organ,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  concluded  that  a  monthly  publication 
would  better  serve  that  purpose,  he  was  one  of  three 
nominated  by  the  Board  to  superintend  the  pnblication 
of  it,  1^1  these  and  in  other  ways  to  be  considered  pres- 
ently, be  helped  justify  the  Society's  declaration  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Abolitionist,  that,  "  probably,  through  />.  a. 
its  instmmeutality,  more  public  addresses  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  contemned  free 
people  of  color,  have  been  made  in  New  England,  during 
the  past  year  [1832],  than  were  elicited  for  forty  years 
prior  to  its  organization." 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  May,  Mr.  Garrison  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  second 
annual  Convention  of  the  People  of  Color,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  next   fortnight;    and  having 


1  an  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of  Robert  Purvis  ^ 
during  his  stay  in  that  dty,  he  set  out  on  the  first  of 
June,  leaving  his  paper  in  the  friendly  charge  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Coffin.  His  part  in  the  Convention  consisted 
chiefly  in  opposition  to  colonization;  Mr.  G-urley,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  having  made  a 
speech  on  the  second  day,  to  which  Mr.  Garrison  made 
an  immediate  and  efEective  rejoinder.  Fragments  of  au 
address  which  the  latter  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
lA  Hon-in-law  of  James  Fortea. 
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vention  were  piibliehed  by  request  in  the  lAberctor.  The 
strain  was  singularly  solemn,  fervent,  and  hopeful. 

His  social  experience  was  memorable: 

"  I  have  had,"  he  ■writes  to  Ebenezer  Dole,  '*  a  most  deUght- 
fill  visit  to  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  The  delegates  were  generally 
men  of  large,  sound  sense  and  quick  diseemment  —  some  of 
them  able  debaters,  and  all  animated  by  a  Mndling,  towering 
spirit  of  improvement.  The  people  of  color  now  begin  to  hope 
for  a  better  state  of  things :  this  hope  is  filling  their  breasts 
with  motives  to  exertion,  and  the  coDseqnence  is,  they  are 
rimig  fast  in  moral  and  hterary  improvement.  I  ^ncerely 
wish  you  had  been  at  the  Convention,  I  wiali  you  had  been 
with  me  in  Philadelphia,  to  see  what  I  saw,  to  hear  what  I 
heard,  and  to  experience  what  I  felt,  in  associating  with  many 
colored  families.  There  are  colored  men  and  women,  young 
men  and  young  ladies,  in  that  city,  who  have  few  superiors  in 
refinement,  in  moral  worth,  and  in  all  that  mates  the  human 
character  worthy  of  admiration  and  praise," 

And  to  Mr.  Purvis  himself  he  writes,  immediately 
upon  bis  return  home : 

"  The  very  generous  and  miremitted  exertions  made  by 
yourself  and  your  aecomphshed  lady,  to  promote  my  happiness 
and  comfort  during  my  residence  in  Philadelphia,  have  left  an 
indeUble  impression  upon  my  memory,  and  opened  in  my 
breast  a  fountain  of  gratitude  which  only  death  can  close.  I 
tnow  you  do  not  need  a  profusion  of  thanks,  but  when  the 
heart  is  full,  the  tongue  must  speak.  .  .  .  Never  could  I 
have  anticipated  such  a  change  as  has  taken  piace  in  my  feel- 
ings. I  have  constantly  said  of  Boston,  imtil  now,  with  regard 
to  my  affection  for  it,  that  every  atone  in  its  streets  was  a  mag- 
net of  attraction.  And  now— wiU  you  credit  the  confession?— 
I  am — yes,  sighing  to  return  to  the  '  city  of  brotherly  love.'" 

In  the  letter  to  his  friend  Dole  he  continues : 
"The  mockery  of  mockeries  is  at  hand  — the  Fourth  of 
Jidy !  By  many,  the  day  will  be  spent  in  rioting  and  in- 
temperate drinking — by  others,  in  pohtical  defamation  and 
partisan  heat— by  others,  in  boasting  of  the  freedom  of  the 
American  people  and  unhaaardous  denunciations  of  the  mother 
country.  The  waste  of  money,  and  health,  and  morals,  wiU  be 
Another  party  will  seize  the  occasion  (many  of 
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them  with  the  best  motives)  to  extol  the  merits  of  the  Coloniza-    Chap 
tiott  Society,  and  increase  its  funds.     Mistaken  men  !    A  very        ,^ 
small  number  will  spend  the  day  in  sadness  and  snppheation, 
on  account  of  the  horrible  oppression  which  is  exercised  over 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  two  mUhons  of  the  rational  creatures  of 
Clod,  in  this  boasted  land  of  liberty. 

"  I  have  been  appoiated,  by  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  to  deliver  an  address  in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Although  the  taost  strenuous  exertions 
have  been  made  by  a  committee  to  procure  a,  meetiagr-hoiise  in 
which  to  have  the  address  delivered,  up  to  this  hour  they  have  not 
been  able  to  succeed,  and  probably  we  must  resort  to  a  hall.  Tell 
it  not  at  the  South !   Publish  it  not  in  the  capital  of  Geor^ !" 

The  address  was  in  fact  delivered  in  Boylston  Hall, 
and  afterwards  on  the  same  day  at  Lynn.  It  was  re-  LH.z 
marked  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  the  Rev, 
Joshua  N.  Danforth,  an  agent  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, who  officiated  on  the  previous  Sunday  at  the  Essex- 
Street  Church,  refused  to  read  the  printed  notice  of  the 
address.  Twelve  days  later,  in  the  one  church  sure  to 
open  its  doors  to  hira,  the  Baptist  Church  iu  Belknap 
Street,  Mr.  Garrison  delivered  another  address,  on  the 
"Progress  of  the  Abohtion  Cause,"  before  the  African 
Abolition  Freehold  Society,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  1807,  making  the  slave  trade 
piracy.  In  this  discourse,  afterwards  printed  by  request, 
occurs  a  striking  apostrophe  to  Clarkaon  and  Wilber-  /■. 
force,  and  the  following  personal  passages : 

"  Last  year,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  fighting  single-handed  against  P. 
the  great  enemy  ;  now  I  see  around  me  a  host  of  valiant  war- 
riors, armed  with  weapons  of  an  immortal  temper,  whom 
nothing  can  daunt,  and  who  are  pledged  to  the  end  of  the 
contest.  The  number  is  increasing  with  singular  rapidity. 
The  standard  wMoh  has  been  lifted  up  in  Boston  is  attracting 
the  gaze  of  the  nation,  and  inspiring  the  drooping  hearts  of 
thousands  with  hope  and  courage." 

"  As  for  myself,  whatever  may  be  my  fate  —  whether  I  fall       P. 
in  the  spring-time  of  manhood  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  or 
be  immured  in  a  Georgia  cell,  or  be  permitted  to  Uve  to  a  ripe 
old  age  — I  know  that  the  success  of  your  cai 
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nothing  npon  my  existenoe.  I  am  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean, 
which,  it  it  be  separated,  cannot  be  miased.  My  own  faith  is 
strong  —  my  vision,  clear  —  my  consolation,  great.  '  "Who  art 
thou,  0  great  mountain  ?  Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  be- 
come a  plain :  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  headstone  thereof 
with  shontings,  crying,  Grace,  graefe  unto  it.' " 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  August  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society  appointed 
Mr.  Garrison  an  agent  "  to  deliver  addresses,  etc.,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months,"  with  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  that  period, 
and  his  expenses.  In  accordance  with  this  commission 
he  began  a  tour  which  embraced  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  the  northern  part  of  Ehode 
Island,  and  Maine  from  Portland  to  Bangor — the  last  a 
region  wholly  new  to  him.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
lAherator  he  described  his  experiences  from  week  to 
week.  Explaining  at  the  outset  his  motives  in  going 
about,  he  placed  first  justice  to  himself : 

"  My  enemies  have  had  a  long  indulgence,  until  they  begin 
to  think  they  are  safe  from  retribution.  What  libels  have  they 
not  put  forth,  what  caricatures  have  they  not  drawn,  what 
calumnies  have  they  not  Industriously  propagated,  from  Maine 
to  Missouri,  respecting  my  motives  and  principles !  .  .  . 
Suoh  phrases  as  these  — ■ '  tlie  madman  Garrison,'' '  the  fanatic  Gar- 
rison,'''  tlie  incendiary  Garrison' —ha,ve  extensively  become  as 
famihar  as  household  words.  Nothing  amuses  me  more  than 
to  witness  the  unaffected  and  agreeable  surprise  which  many 
strangers  manifest  in  their  countenances  on  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  myself.  They  had  almost  imagined  me  to  be  in  figure 
a  monster  of  hnge  and  horrid  proportions ;  but  now  finding  me 
decently  made,  vHthout  a  single  horn,  they  take  me  cordiaJly  by 
the  hand,  and  acknowledge  me  '  a  marvellous  proper  man.' " 

An  instance  in  point  occurred  at  the  hftuse  of  the  ven- 
erable Moses  Brown,  in  Providence,^  on  Mr.  Garrison's 
return  from  the  Philadelphia  Convention : 

1  About  June  2t.  "  Wehad,"  writesH,  E.  BenaontoS.  J.May,  Jaiie26,  "a 
short  though  delightful  visit  from  Mr.  Oanisaii  last  week.  If  I  hod  formed 
a  very  high  opinion  of  hiro  from  what  1  had  heard  ahout  him,  that  opinion 
was  i^rtainlynot  lessened  when  I  became  personally  acquainted  with  him." 
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"  During  my  visit  at  his  dwelling,  an  individual  from  New  . 
York  was  introduced,  named  — ,  (a  relative  of  the  patriarch, 
and  a  meaiber  oE  the  Society  of  Friends,)  whose  deportment 
was  somewhat  pedantic  and  lofty  —  acquired,  no  doubt,  in  the 
school-room,  as  he  was  a  teaeher.i  Tke  subjects  of  slavery  and 
colonization  being  introduced,  he  instantly  avowed  himseK 
hostile  to  immediate  abolition,  and  (of  course)  friendly  to  the 
Colonization  Society.  He  then  began,  (ignorant  all  the  while 
of  my  name,)  in  anmeasured  terms  to  denounce  '  one  Qarrigas, 
or  Garrison,  or  some  sueh  name — a  madman,  a  fanatic,  and  a 
radical,  who  was  caUing  for  the  immediate  liberation  of  all  the 
slaves  in  this  country,'  etc.,  etc-  This  personal  assanlt  was  ex- 
ceedingly diverting  to  all  the  company,  nor  could  I  refrain 
from  lai^bter.  Assuming  as  much  gravity  as  possible,  I  asked 
htTTi  whether  he  knew  Mr.  Garrison  personally  ?  He  replied, 
No.  Are  yon  familiar  with  his  sentiments?  I  again  inquired. 
Yes— he  bad  seen  two  or  three  numbers  of  a  paper  which 
he  published,  called  the  lAbsrator.  Did  yon  ever  see  any 
principles  advocated  in  it  by  him  which  are  not  held  in  common 
by  the  Society  of  Friends?  Oh,  his  memory  was  not  snffl- 
eiently  tenacious  to  enable  him  to  cite  particular  passages.  I 
then  inquired  whether  he  understood  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Colonization  Society  1  Yes,  he  did.  Taking  up  a 
copy  of  my  '  Thoughts,'  which  happened  to  lie.  on  the  table,  I 
read  a  few  passages  from  the  Reports  of  the  Society,  for  his 
edification.  These  seemed  to  stagger  him,  till,  taking  the  book 
from  my  hands,  he  discovered  on  the  title-page  that  I  was  its 
author,  on  which  he  sneeringly  remarked, '  Oh,  this  is  by  that 
radical  Garrison  !  I  don't  believe  his  statements ! '  —  and  he 
was  again  commencing  a  tirade  against  me  when  he  was  checked 
by  Friend  Brown  (who  could  no  longer  suppress  his  pleasant 
humor)  in  the  following  quaint  and  pithy  manner  :  '  Thee  does 
not  know  to  whom  thee  has  been  talking— this  is  William 
Lloyd  Garrison ! ' 

"  The  effect  of  this  annunciation  upon  the  gentleman  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme;  he  apologized  for  his  plainness  of 
speech,  confessed  that  be  had  read  very  few  of  my  writings, 
and  tb^t  he  had  heard  many  allegations  against  me  which  he 
supposed  VI ere  true,  et«.,  etc.  I  told  hini  that  I  hoped  he  would 
continue  to  speak  as  frankly  as  he  had  spoken  before  the  dis- 
closure of  my  name ;  that  I  had  taken  ofEence  at  nothing  which 
he  had  advanced  except  his  impeachment  of  my  veracity ;  and 

1  This  was  Boce  other  tiaa  Goold  Brown,  the  grammarian. 
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,  IX.  I  could  easily  forgive  that,  oa  the  supposition  that  it  was  hastily 
2  made  to  avoid  a  defeat.  A  long  and  spirited  conversatioii  ensued, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  company  participated  ;  and  on  parting, 
I  gave  liim  a  copy  of  my  '  Thoughts,'  for  his  harmless  traduee- 
ment,— persuaded  that  our  interview  had  not  been  altogether 
unprofitable,  and  that  henceforth  the  '  madman  Garrigus,  or 
Garrison,  or  some  such  narae,'i  would  not  rant  quite  so  low  in 
his  estimation." 

Worcester  was  the  first  place  visited  by  Mr,  Garrison, 
his  choice  being  influenced  by  the  fact  that  an  Anti- 
Masonic  Convention  was  to  be  held  there,  on  September 

;  158.  5,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  delegate  for  SnfEolk 
County-^  Though  heartily  in  sympathy  with  its  objects,^ 
he  appears  to  have  taken  no  active  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings ;  and  having  spoken  on  slavery  in  the  Town  Hall, 
after  a  chnrch  had  been  refused  him,  he  drove  through 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Blaekstone  Valley  to  Provi- 
dence.    The  sight  of  the  numerous  factory  villages  on 

*.  75-   the  way  confirmed  his  traditional  views  on  the  tariff: 

:  162.  "Although  I  have  long  since  withdrawn  from  the  field  of 
politics,  I  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  perpetuity  of  that 
system  which  fosters  and  protects  the  industry  of  the 
American  people."  So,  later,  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  he 
found  "  an  intelligent,  clear-headed,  and  industrious 
population,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  mislead  by  any  politi- 
cal impostures,  and  who  are  fully  aware  that  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  is  the  life-blood  of  the 

■162.  nation,"  In  Providence  he  renewed  his  visit  to  Moses 
Brown,  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Henry  Benson, 
and  made  several  addresses  to  the  colored  people,  whom 
he  helped  form  a  temperance  society, 

1  GooM  Brown's  blundering  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  In  the  south 
of  Prance  (Tarn-el-GaroQne)  Garrigues  and  Garrison  (or  GacrisBOn)  are 
regardediis  variations  of  the  same  nume.     The  latter  aignifles  "little  oak." 

s  A  pamphlet  report  of  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Third  Anti-Masonic  Con- 
rention  at  Worcester,"  in  the  Mass.  Historical  Society's  Library,  contains 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Massaohuaetbs,  signed  by  the  delegates,  Mr, 
Garrison's  name  figures  among  the  sisty-one  from  Suffolk  Co. 

3  "I  go  for  the  immediate,  unconditional,  and  total  abolition,  of  Free- 
masonry"  ("-tiS- 2 :  153). 
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In  Portland,  whieh  he  reached  by  boat  from  Boston, 
he  was  the  guest  of  Nathan  Winslow,  "  one  of  the  most  Lit.  3 ;  166. 
thoroaghgoing  friends  of  the  abolition  canse  in  our 
land/'i  and  was  also  the  object  of  marked  attentions 
from  the  colored  citizens.  His  public  addresses  were 
weli  attended  and  respectfully  listened  to.  Among  his 
converts  was  General  Samuel  Pessenden,  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  standing,  and  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  Maine,  He  had 
been  induced  to  listen  to  Mr,  Garrison's  discourse  on  the 
subject  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols's^  pulpit,  and  was  so 
much  affected  as  to  be  moved  to  tears  by  it.  With  eyes 
still  suffused,  he  awaited  the  speaker  on  his  exit  from 
the  church,  and  accompanied  him  to  Mr.  Winslow's, 
where  conversation  lasted  till  past  midnight.^  In  Hal- 
lowell,  writes  Mr.  G-arrison,  "the  first  individual  upon  ii*.a:i66. 
whom,  as  in  dnty  bound,  I  called,  was  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Dole,  a  philanthropist  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  Liberator  —  the  first  life-member  of  the 
New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society — the  friend  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  supporter  of  the  various  benevolent 
operations  of  the  times  —  whose  interest  in  the  abolition 
cause  is  unsurpassed  —  and  to  whom  I  labor  under  very 
onerous  obligations.  Our  meeting  was  a  cordial  one." 
On  his  return  from  Bangor,  he  stopped  at  WaterviHe, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  the  President  of  the  College, 

IThe  same  might  have  been  said  of  his  brother  Isaac  Wicalow,  who 
shoray  afterwariis  lent  timely  and  genBrons  assistaaoe  to  the  atTugglmg 
firm  of  GaiTJBOn  &  Knapp.  Nathan  had  subeeribed  to  the  Mberaior  from 
its  first  number,  and  took  it  to  the  day  of  hia  deatb  in  1881  — "more  Hban 
once  preventing  its  suspension  by  hia  liberal  assistance,  and  autboriaine  ua 
to  draw  upon  hTm  at  any  time,  in  case  of  emergency,  for  the  nieana  to  con- 
tinue it"  (Lib.  31: 151).  Botb  of  these  eicellent  men,  who  were  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  (Lib.  3:203),  Natban  Winslow  subsequently  made  bis 
home  in  Maasactusetts,  and  became  tbe  fatber-in-law  of  Samuel  E,  Sswail. 

3  Xohabod  Nichols,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Unitarian  denomination . 

3  Belated  by  Mr.  Garrison  to  Ma  son  F.  J,  G.  General  Peseenden  pre- 
sided at  the  formation  of  a  State  anti-slavery  society  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  yeai  {Ul.  3 :  75,  79).  He  was  father  of  tbe  disHnguiahad  Senator, 
Wm.  Pitt  Pessenden. 

Vol.  I.— 19 
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Chap.  IX.    the  Eev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin/  and  spoke  to  the  students  on 

1833.       colonization.    At  Augusta  he  attended  a  meeting  called 

by  the  Bev.  Cyril  Pearl,  in  aid  oi  the  Colonization  So- 

Lib.  a :  167.  clety,  and  so  embarrassed  the  agent  by  his  questions  and 
impressed  the  audience  by  his  appeal  in  opposition,  that 
the  vote  was  emphatically  in  the  negative.^ 

is*.  2:87.  In  the  liberator  announcing  the  editor's  departure 
ior  Philadelphia  appeared  the  first  advertisement  of  an 
octavo  pamphlet  of  240  pages,  of  which  the  full  title  read : 
'  Thoughts  on  African  Colonization :  or  an  impartial 
exhibition  of  the  doctrines,  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society.  Together  with  the 
resolutions,  addresses  and  remonstrances  of  the  free 
people  of  color.  By  "Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison.'  For  a  motto 
it  bore  these  two  texts :  "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will 
I  condemn  thee."  "Prove  all  things:  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good."    The  preface  opened  with  these  words : 

P.  iii-  "  I  dedicate  tliis  work  («  my  countrymen,  in  whose  intelli- 

gence,  magnanimity  and  humanity  I  place  the  utmost  reliance. 
Altliough  they  have  long  suffered  themselves  to  he  swayed  by  a 
prejudice  as  unmanly  as  it  is  wicked,  and  have  departed  widely 
from  the  golden  rule  of  the  gospel,  in  their  treatment  of  the 
people  of  color,  to  suppose  that  they  wiU  always  be  the  despisera 
and  persecutors  of  this  unfortunate  class  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
hbel  their  character.  A  change  in  their  feelings  and  senti- 
ments is  akeady  visible  —  a  change  ■which  promi&es,  ere  long, 
to  redeem  their  character  from  the  bloody  stains  which  slavery 
has  east  upon  it,  and  to  release  the  prisoner  from  his  chains.  .  .  . 
"  To  impair  the  force  of  this  exposition,  the  ardent  advocates 
of  the  Colonization  Society  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  evade 
the  ground  of  controversy,  and  lead  incautious  minds  astray  in  a 
labyrinth  of  sophistry.    But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the 

1  Formerly  of  Dangers,  Mass.  (S»a  vol.  riii.  Coll.  MEine  Hist.  Soo.,  p. 
ITS.)  Mr.  Chaplin's  wife,  Eunice  Stiokney,  waa  a  distant  relative  of  Mr, 
Garrison's,  thoi^h  neither  Lost  nor  guest  was  aware  of  the  fact,  (See  the 
Stickney  Genealogy,  pp.  87, 146,  458. ) 

2  The  refutation  was  effectual,  for  a  second  attempt  the  neit  year  in  the 
same  place  by  Pearl,  during  Mr.  Garrison's  absence  in  England,  proved  an 
even  worse  failnre.  The  letter's  tour  nt  this  time  also  embraced  the  towns 
of  Newburyport,  Lowell,  and  Salem  fLib.  2;  167,  183,  and  MS.  letters  of 
Arnold  Buffum,  Oct.  23,  24,  ia^2). 
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climate  of  Africa  is  salubrious,  nor  whether  the  mortality  among    Chap.  IX. 
the  emigrants  has  beea  excessive,  nor  whether  the  colony  is  m  .~" 

a  prosperous  condition,  nor  whether  the  transportation  of  our 
whole  colored  population  can  he  effected  in  thirty  years  or  three 
centuries,  nor  whether  any  slaves  have  been  emancipated  on 
condition  of  baoishment ;  but  whether  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  accord  with  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  gospel,  whether  slaveholders  are  the  just  proprietors  of 
their  slaves,  whether  it  is  not  the  sacred  duty  of  the  nation  to 
abolish  the  system  of  slavery  now,  and  to  recognize  the  people 
of  color  as  brethren  and  countrymen  who  have  been  unjustly 
treated  and  covered  with  iin merited  shame.  This  i$  the  g««s- 
tion  —  and  the  only  question.^'' 

There  follow  thirty-eight  pages  of  "  Introductory  Re- 
marks," in  which  Mr.  Garrison  defends  the  sincerity  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Society ;  teUs  how  he  was  converted 
from  a  favorable  opinion  of  it  by  examining  its  reports 
for  himself;  cites  all  the  specifications  he  has  brought 
against  it  in  the  Liberator  and  in  his  '  Address  to  the 
Free  People  of  Color'  in  1831;  declares  his  friendliness 
to  voluntary  colonization,  whether  in  Liberia  or  else- 
where, but  shows,  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  Liberia, 
that  the  boasted  evangelization  of  Africa  has  been  neg- 
lected—  that  forts  and  murderous  wars,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  rum  and  tobacco,  on  the  other,  have  formed  the  basis 
of  propagandism  among  the  natives,  while  the  colony 
itself  is  left  in  intellectual  darkness,  so  that  there  are 
"two  ignorant  and  depraved  nations  to  be  regenerated 
instead  of  one  " : 

"  One  of  these  nations  is  so  incorrigibly  stupid,  or  unfathoma-  Thoagkts, 
bly  deep  in  pollution,  (for  such  is  the  argument,)  that  althoagh  ^'  ^* 
surrounded  by  ten  millions  of  people  living  under  the  full  blaze 
of  gospel  light,  and  having  every  desirable  faeihty  to  elevate 
and  save  it,  it  never  can  rise  until  it  be  removed  at  least  three 
thousand  miles  from  their  vicinage !  —  and  yet  it  is  flrst  to  be 
evangelized  in  a  barbarous  land,  by  a  feeble,  inadequate  pro- 
cess, before  it  can  be  qualified  to  evangelize  the  other  nation ! "  i 

1  Fi(t7  years  later  (1881)  a  friend  of  colonization  and  Libetia,  after  re- 
viewing the  deplorable  condition  of  the  republic,  concludes:  "We  shall  be 
-nise  tf  we  accept  die  condition  imposed  npon  ns,  and  do  aob  persiBt  In 
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FBTther  extracts  will  convey  the  general  tenor  of  the 
"  Introductory  Remarks."  After  alluding  to  his  deliberate 
espousal  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  Mr.  Garrison  continues : 

"  In  opposing  the  American  Colonization  Society,  I  have  also 
counted  the  cost,  and  aa  cleariy  foreseen  the  formidable  oppo- 
ation  which  will  be  arrayed  against  me.  Many  of  the  clei^y 
are  enlisted  in  its  support :  their  influence  is  powerful.  Men  of 
wealth  and  elevated  station  are  among  its  eontributora :  wealth 
and  station  are  almost  onmipotent.  The  press  has  been 
sediioed  into  its  support :  the  press  is  a  potent  engine.  More- 
over, the  Society  is  artfuUy  based  upon  and  defended  by  popular 
pr^udice:  it  takes  advantage  of  wicked  and  prepcsterous 
opinions,  and  hence  its  success.  These  things  grieve,  they  can- 
not deter  me.  '  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.'  It  is  able 
to  make  falsehood  blush,  and  tear  from  hypocrisy  its  mask, 
and  annihilate  prejudice,  and  overthrow  persecution,  and  break 
every  fetter.    .    .    . 

"  In  the  progress  of  this  discussion  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
use  very  plain  and  sometimes  very  severe  language.  This 
would  bean  unpleasant  task,  did  not  duty  imperiously  demand 
its  applicatiou.  To  give  ofEence  I  am  loath,  but  more  to 
bide  or  modify  the  truth.  I  shall  deal  with  the  Society  in  its 
collective  form  — as  one  body  — and  not  with  individuals. 
While  I  shall  be  necessitated  to  marshal  individual  opinions  in 
review,  I  protest,  ah  origine,  against  the  supposition  that  indis- 
criminate censure  is  intended,  or  that  every  friend  of  the  So- 
ciety cherishes  amilar  views.  He  to  whom  my  reprehension 
does  not  apply,  will  not  receive  it.  It  is  obviously  imposable, 
in  attacking  a  numerous  and  multiEorm  combination,  to  exhibit 
private  dissimilarities,  or  in  every  instance  to  discriminate 
between  the  various  shades  of  opinion.  It  is  sufficient  that 
exceptions  are  made.  My  warfare  is  against  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  If  I  shall  identify  its  general,  pre- 
ponderating and  dearly  developed  traits,  it  must  stand  or  fall 
as  they  shall  prove  benevolent  or  selfish,    ,    ,     . 

"  The  denuuciatious  which  I  am  now  hurling  against  slavery 
and  its  abettors,  —  which  seem  to  many  so  violent  and  un- 
merited,—  will  be  considered  moderate,  pertinent  and  just, 

crowding  upon  the  shores  of  Liljeria  sliip-loada  of  poor,  ignorant,  and 
ImproTldent  negro  laborers,  to  die  or  to  degenprate  to  a,  state  very  nearly 
approaching  their  original  barbarism,  in  the  vain  hope  tbat  we  shall  thns 
eTangeliiB  Africa"  ('The  Liberian  BepubUo  aa  It  Is,'  by  George  K- 
Steteon,  p.  20.     Boston  r  A,  Williams  &  Co.) 
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■when  this  murderoas,  soul- destroying  system  shall  have  been.    Chap.  ix. 
overthrown.     .     .     .  r~ 

"  To  measure  the  propriety  of  language,  we  must  first  examine     Thou^hti, 
the  character  of  the  system,  or  the  nature  of  the  object,  against       ^-  'S- 
which  it  is  directed.    If  we  see  a  person  wilfully  abasing  the 
goods  of  an  individual,  we  may  reprehend  him,  but  with  com-    - 
parative  mildness.    If  we  see  him.  maiming,  or  in  any  way 
maltreating  another  man's  cattle,  we  may  iaercase  the  severity  --. 

of  our  rebnke.  But  if  we  see  him  violatmg  all  the  soe"fai  and"" 
sacred  relations  of  life,  —  daily  defrauding  a  number  of  his 
feUow-oreatures  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  calling  them  his 
property,  selling  them  for  moaeyj  lacerating  their  bodies,  and 
ruining  their  souls,  — we  may  use  llie  stfongeet4erma  of  moral 
indignation.  Nor  is  plain  and  vehement  denanciatjon  of  crime 
inconsistent  with  the  moat  benevol^ft  feelings  towards  the 
perpetrators  of  iL  We  are  sustained  in  these  positions  by  the 
example  of  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
reformers.    .    ■     . 

"  I  should  oppose  this  Society  even  were  its  doctrines  harm-  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
less.  It  imperatively  and  effectually  seals  up  the  lips  of  a  vast 
number  of  influential  and  pious  men,  who,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  those  slaveholders  with  whom,  they  associate,  and 
thereby  leading  to  a  dissolution  of  the  compact,  dare  not  es-  i.  e..  the 
po3e  the  flagrant  enormities  of  the  system  of  slavery,  nor  'Jamn. 
denounce  the  crime  of  holding  human  beings  '\a.  bondage.  They 
dare  not  lead  to  the  onset  against  the  forces  of  tyranny ;  and  if 
they  shrink  from  the  conflict,  how  shall  the  victory  be  won  ?  I 
do  not  mean  to  aver,  that,  in  their  sermons,  or  addresses,  or 
private  conversations,  they  never  allude  to  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  for  they  do  so  frequently,  or  at  least  every  Fourth  of 
July.  But  my  complaint  is,  that  they  content  themselves  with 
representing  slavery  as  an  evil, — a  misfortune,— a  calamity 
■which  has  been  entailed  upon  las  by  former  generations,^— 
amd  not  us  an  mdi'eidMal  OEImb,  embracing  in  its  folds  robbery, 
cruelty,  oppression  and  piracy.  They  do  not  identify  the  erimi- 
nals  ;  they  make  no  direct,  pungent,  earnest  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men-stealers.    .     ,     . 

"  Singular  enough,  I  have  been  almost  as  cruelly  aspersed     Thoughts. 
by  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  church-members  as  by  any        ^'  ^' 

1  "The  present  generation  [at  the  South]  are  no  more  responsible  for  the 
eiistenoe  of  slavery  than  for  swamps,  pine  barrens,  or  any  other  physical 
blemish  of  soil  or  local  insalubrity  "  ( Hanison  Gray  Otis,  in  letter  of  Oct. 
17,  1S31,  cited  above,  p.  242|. 
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:ap.  IX.    otber  class  of  men.     Unacquainted  with  me,  and  ignorant  of 
j^3         my  sentiments,  they  have  readily  believed  the  aeeusations  of 
my  enemies.     The  introduction  of  my  name  into  conversation 
has  elicited  from  them  contemptuous  sneers  or  strong  denunci- 
ations.   I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  this  treatment,  and  I  do 
strongly  prot^t  against  it  as  unchristian,  hurtful,  and  ungen- 
erous.   To  prejudge  and  condemn  an  individual,  on  vague  and 
apocrypha]  rumors,  without  listening  to  his  defence  or  esamin- 
ing  evidence,  is  tyranny.    Perhaps  I  am  in  error — perhaps  I 
deserve  unqualified  condemnation ;  hut  I  am  at  least  entitled 
to  a  privilege  which  is  granted  to  the  vilest  criminals,  namely, 
the  privilege  of  a  fair  trial.    I  ask  nothing  more.    To  accuse 
me  of  heresy,  madness,  and  sedition,  is  one  thing ;  to  substan- 
tiate the  accusation,  another." 
The  formal  arraignment  of  the  Colonization  Society  is 
p.  40.       divided  in  the 'Thoughts' into  ten  sections.     The  first 
aims  "  to  show,  &rst,  the  original  design  of  the  Society ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  stiU  strictly  adhered  to ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  Society  is  solemnly  pledged  not  to  interfere  with 
the  system  of  slavery,  or  in  any  manner  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  the  planters."    The  second  section  convicts  the 
Society  of  being  the   apologist  of  slavery  and  slave- 
holders.    The  third  proves  that  it  recognizes  slaves  as 
property ;  and  the  fourth,  that  it  aetuaUy  increases  the 
value  o£  slaves,  and  adds  strength  and  security  to  the 
system.    The  fifth  section  denounces  it  as  the  enemy  of 
immediate  abolitiou : 
iougAts,         "  This,  I  am  aware,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  public 
P-  78.        sentiment,  will  not   generally  be    deemed   an   objectionable 
feature;   but  I  regard  it  with  inexpressible  abhorrence  and 
dismay.     .    .     . 
d..p.&o.        "Immediate  abolition  does  not  mean  that  the  slaves  shall 
^-  ^j"^      immediately  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  be  eligible  to 
•i  N,  E.    any  office,  or  be  emancipated  from  law,  or  be  free  from  the 
i  Sxieiy,  ijeuevolent  restraints  of  guardianship.    We  contend  for  the 
immediate  personal  freedom  of  the  slaves,  for  their  exemption 
from  punishment  except  where  law  has  been  violated,  for  their 
employment  and  reward  as  free  laborers,  for  their  exclusive 
right  to  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  their  own  children,  for 
their  instruction  and  subsequent  admission  to  all  the  trusts, 
offices,  honors  and  emoluments  of  inteUigent  freemen.     .     .     . 
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"Nor  does  immediate  abolition  mean  that  any  compulsory    Chap.  IX. 
poirer,  other  than  moral,  should  be  ased  in  breaking  the  fett«rs        ^^ 
of  slavery," 

The  sixth  section  contends  that  the  Colonization  Society 
is  nourished  hy  feax  and  aelflshness —  "  an  irrepressible     Thoughts, 
and  agonizing  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  free  people  of      ^-  ^^' 
color  over  the  slave  population,"  in  breeding  discontent 
and  insubordination ;   and  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion against  "  the  corroding  evil  of  this  numerous  caste,"  ihid.,fp.  gs, 
these   "alien   enemies,"  "by  necessity  anything  rather     ^' '°'- 
than  loyal  citizens."   In  section  seven  the  utter  expulsion 
of  the  blacks,  on  the  pretence  of  sending  the  "exiles" 
back  to  "  their  own  country,"  "  their  native  land,"  is  shown 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  Society,  which,  nevertheless,  has  for- 
gotten to  make  provision  for  the  mnlattoes.    As  "  white  lod.,  p.  ng. 
blood  in  Africa  would  be  as  repugnant  to  Nature  as 
black  blood  is  in  this  country,"  their  ease  can  only  be 
settled  by  a  resort  to  phlebotomy.    In  section  eight  Mr.  /iid.,p.  lai. 
GarrisoD  vindicates  the  character  of  the  free  colored 
population  of  the  North  against  the  disparagement  of 
the  Society,  declaring  it  superior  to  that  of  equally  in- 
digent whites  or  foreign  immigrants.     In  section  nine 
the  Society  is  accused  of  denying  the  possibility  of  ele- 
vating the  blacks  in  this  country.    Hereupon,  says  Mr. 
Garrison,  "The  detestation  of  feeling,  the  fire  of  moral  iiid..p.iy^. 
indignation,  and  the  agony  of  soul  which  I  have  felt 
kindhng  and  swelling  within  me,  in  the  progress  of  this 
review,  under  this  section  reach  the  acme  of  intensity  " ; 
and  he   cries  out   against  such   nnrepublican  and  un- 
christian  sentiments.      He  concludes  his  arraignment 
with  the  proposition  that  the  Society  deceives  and  mis- 
leads the  nation  as  to  its  actual  achievements  in  removing 
the  blacks,  and  the  cost  thereof,  and  as  to  its  ability  to 
transport  them  all  in  less  than  thirty  years ;  while  its 
pretence  that  only  through  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
similar  colonies  can  the  slave  trade  be  abolished,  con- 
ceals the  truth  that  the  only  way  is  to  breah  up  the 
market.    The  number  of  slaves  annually  smuggled  into 
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the  South  is  seven  times  that  actually  transported  to 

Tiouffkts.    Africa  by  the  Society  in  fifteen  years.     "  By  letting  the 
^* '   '      system  of  slavery  alone,  then,  and  striving  to  protect  it, 
the  Society  is  encouraging  and  perpetuating  the  foreign 
slave  trade." 

All  these  positions  were  overwhelmingly  sustained  by 
extracts  from  the  Society's  organ  (the  African  Beposi- 
tory)f  its  annual  reports,  and  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  its  well-known  supporters,  including,  of  course,  Henry 
Clay,  the  open  apologist  of  slavery,  but  also  such  men  as 

iHd..p.  44.  Gerrit  Smith,  who  bore  witness  that  "  Our  Society  has 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  question  of  slavery"; 

iMd..f.  49-  John  A.  Dix,  who  equally  disclaimed  for  it  any  abolition 
purpose ;  W.  B.  0,  Peabody,  the  Unitarian  divine,  who 

iMd.,p.6z.  did  not  doubt  that  "the  slaves  are  happier  than  they 
could  be  if  set  free  in  this  country";  Eliphalet  Nott, 
the  Presbyterian  President  of  Union  College,  who  held 
that  the  free  people  of  color,  having  been  degraded  by 

Ibid., p.  143,  slavery,  were  "  still  further  degraded  by  the  mockery  of 
nominal  freedom";  Mathew  Carey,i  whose  dictum  was: 

I6id.,f.  83.    "We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  the  object  of  imme- 

1  Author  of  'Letters  on  tie  Colouiaatioii  Society,  and  of  Its  Probable 
Result,'  etc,  (PhiladelpMa,  4tli  ed.,  June  19,  1832),  in  wbieh  he  designatea 
Mr.  Garrison,  aa  the  Society's  most  formidable  antagoniat.  The  two  oppo- 
nents bad  met  ^£i6,  3;I4!!);  "  We  have  had  a  personal  interriew  with  Mr. 
C.,  and  we  imow  that  hia  prejudieea  against  the  people  of  color  are  aeiiTe 
and  inveterate.  His  notions  of  justice  and  pleas  of  eipodiency  are  utt«rlj- 
abhorrent  to  our  moral  seuse.  He  persisted  In  saying  that  the  condition  of 
the  alBTea  waa  better  than  that  of  the  laboring  olasaea  in  Great  Britain !  I  — 
an  assertion  which  rnakes  his  own  oouDtrymen  a  servile  and  brutish  raoe, 
and  which  any  man  who  knows  the  difference  between  black  and  white 
should  blush  to  advance."  Carey,  It  will  be  remembered,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland.  Compare  Dr.  Channing'a  letter  to  Miss  Aikin  of  Dee.  39, 1S31  (p. 
113  of  'Correspondence');  "But  do  you  know  how  slaveholders  reconcOe 
themselves  to  their  guilt  I  .  .  .  '  Our  slaves  subsist  more  comfortably 
than  the  populace  and  peasantry  of  Europe.'  ...  I  acknowledge  the 
sophistry,  but  mourn  that  it  should  have  so  much  foundation."  Notice 
also  that  Mathew  Carey  had  published  in  1796  St.  George  Tucker's  '  Dis- 
sertation on  Slavery ;  with  a  Proposal  for  the  Gradual  Abolition  of  it  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,'  bearing  this  epigraph  from  Montesquieu :  "  Slavery 
not  only  violates  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Civil  Society,  it  alao  wounds 
the  best  forms  of  government :  in  a  Democracy,  where  all  men  are  equal, 
slavery  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 
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diate,  universal  emancipation  wholly  unattainable,  or,  if    chap.  ix. 
attainable,  at  too  high  a  price  " ;  and  even  the  "  apostle       ig^a. 
of  peaflC,"  William  Ladd,  who  '■'  knew  "  that  immediate     Thou^ts. 
emancipation  "wonld  be  a  curse  to  all  parties."    These      '*'^' 
names  manifest  the  Society's  strength  among  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  as  well  as  political  leaders  of  public 
opinion.    Moreover : 

"  Of  the  whole  munberof  individuals  constituting  the  officers  ihU..  Pari 
of  the  Society,  nearly  three-fourths,  I  beUeve,  are  the  owners  of  "  ■^'  ^' 
slaves,  or  interested  in.  slave  property ;  not  one  of  whom,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  emancipated  any  of  his  slaves  to  be  sent  to 
Liberia  t !  The  President  of  the  Society  (Charles  Carroll)  owns, 
I  have  understood,  nearly  one  thousand  slaves  1  And  yet  he  is 
lauded,  beyond  measure,  as  a  patriot,  a  philantliropist,  and  a 
Christian!  The  former  President  (JndgeBushrod  Washington), 
so  far  from  breaking  the  fetters  of  his  slaves,  actually  while 
holding  his  oflce  offered  a  large  reward  for  a  runaway  female 
slave,  to  any  person  who  would  secure  her  by  putting  her  into 
any  ^'ail  within  the  United  States  !  " 

To  complete  the  effectiveness  of  his  assault,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison gathered  in  a  second  part  of  his  volume  the  pro- 
testations of  the  people  of  color  against  colonization, 
proving  them  to  be  "  as  unanimously  opposed  to  a  removal  ihid.,  p.  5. 
to  Africa  as  the  Cherokees  from,  the  council-fires  and 
graves  of  their  fathers,"  Some  of  these,  like  the  Rich-  /iid.,f.g. 
mond  (Va.)  resolutions  of  January,  and  the  Philadelphia 
resolutions  of  January  and  August,  1817  (with  James 
Porten  in  the  chair),  were  the  earliest  possible  remon- 
strances against  the  professed  objects  of  the  Society; 
the  rest,  from  aU  parts  of  the  country,  had  been  printed 
in  the  Liberator,  which  was  naturally  charged  with  creat- 
ing the  adverse  sentiments  for  which  in  fact  it  merely 
served  as  a  mouthpiece,  "  It  is  my  solemn  conviction,"  ihid.,p.  8. 
wrote  Mr,  Garrison,  "  that  I  have  not  proselyted  a  dozen 
individuals ;  for  the  very  conclusive  reason  that  no 
conversions  were  necessary." 

Such  was  the  scheme  of  the  'Thoughts  on  Colonization,' 
of  which,  at  the  present  day,  no  abstract,  however  sum- 
mary, could  escape  being  dull.     The  Society  still  lives, 
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Chap.  IX.  but  its  osistenee  is  hardly  tnown  to  one  ia  ten  thousand 
1832.  of  our  population,  and  the  pamphlet  which  unmasked  it, 
paralyzed  it,  and  reduced  it  to  in  significance,  has,  by  its 
very  success,  lost  a  larger  measure  of  its  readableness 
than  commonly  happens  to  polemic  literature.  Its  his- 
toric importance,  however,  can  never  diminish.  If  we 
could  imagine  in  our  time  a  '  Thoughts  on  the  Bible 
Society,'  which  should,  with  the  same  eloquence  and 
cogency,  maintain  that  this  organization  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  science,  and  one  which  must  be  removed  at  aU. 
hazards,  we  should  have  some  idea  of  the  consternation 
produced  by  the  '  Thoughts  on  Colonization.'  "  This 
Thoughts,  book,"  its  author  correctly  anticipated,  "wUl  doubtless 
^'  ^  '  increase  the  rage  of  my  enemies ;  ^  but  no  torrent  of  in- 
vective shall  successfully  whelm  it,  no  sophistry  impair  its 
force,  no  activity  destroy  its  influence,  no  misrepresen- 
tation defeat  its  usefulness.  I  commend  it  particularly  to 
the  candid  attention  of  the  two  most  powerful  classes  in 
this  country — editors  of  newspapers  and  the  clergy.  It 
is  not  a  light  matter  for  either  of  them  to  propagate 
false  doctrines  and  excite  delusive  hopes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  or  religion."  One^  to  whom  the  book 
came  as  a  revelation  has  described  its  effect  in  the  follow- 
ing graphic  passage : 

"  Fifty  years  ago,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  this  nation,  in 
church,  and  state,  from  President  to  bootblack  ^I  mean  the 
white  bootblack — was  thoroughly  pro-slavery.  In  the  Sodom 
there  might  have  been  a  Lot  or  two  here  and  there — some  pro- 
found thinker — who  wished  justice  to  be  done  though  the 
heavens  should  fall,  hut  he  was  despondent.  It  seemed  as 
though  nearly  the  whole  business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 

1  At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Magsactuaefcts  ColoniBatioa  Society  in  Boston,  the 
Eov.  William  Hague  was  present  "  when  the  great  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, fresh  from  the  press,  was  brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  table.  .  .  ■ 
The  Hon.  Aleiandec  H.  Everett  was  thoroughly  incensed,  and  said  that 
the  anUior  should  be  indicted  for  llhel "  (Boston  Watihman,  June  7,  1333|. 

S  Ellzur  Wright,  Jr.,  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Americau 
Anti-Slttvery  Society  ^inS.  3:1).  The  estraot  is  taken  from  remarlts  made 
at  n  memorial  service  in  honor  of  Mr.  Garrison,  held,  just  after  his  death, 
in  the  church  of  the  Kev.  Wm.  C.  Gannett,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  1, 1879. 
They  were  afterwards  published  in  the  Chicago  Unity. 
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the  theological  seminary,  was  to  reconcile  tlie  people  tc  the  Cm 
permanent  de^^radation  and  slavery  of  the  negro  race.  The 
ehnreh  had  its  negro  pew,  and  caste  was  as  striotly  enforced 
between  the  African  and  European  oomplexions  as  it  ever  was 
between  Pariah  and  Brahmin.  Biblical  scholars  jnstifled  the 
slavery  of  Ham's  descendants  from  the  Bible.  And,  what  was 
worst  of  all,  the  humanity  and  philanthropy  which  could  not 
otiiensTse  be  disposed  of,  was  ingeniously  seduced  into  an  Afri- 
can Colonization  Society,  whereby  all  slaves  who  had  grown 
seditions  and  troublesome  to  their  masters  could  be  trans- 
planted on  the  pestiferous  African  Coast.  That  this  wretched 
and  seemingly  transparent  hnmbug  could  have  deluded  any- 
body, must  now  seem  past  belief :  but  I  must  with  shame  con- 
fess tlie  fact  that  I  for  one  was  deluded  by  it.  And  that  fact 
would  put  me  in  doubt  of  my  own  sanity  at  the  time  iE  I  did 
not  know  that  high  statesmen,  presidents  of  colleges,  able 
editors,  and  that  most  undoubted  of  firm  philanthropists, 
Gerrit  Smith,  shared  the  aam.e  delusion.  Bible  and  misdonary 
societies  feUowshipped  that  mean  and  scurvy  device  of  the 
Mdnapper,  in  their  holy  work.  It  was  spoken  of  as  the  most 
glorious  of  Christian  enterprises,  had  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  itself,  and  taxed  about  every  pulpit  in  the  land  for 
an  annual  sermon  in  its  favor. 

"  It  was  early  in  1832, 1  think,  that  Mr.  Garrison  struck  the 
greatest  blow  of  his  life  —  or  any  man's  life  —by  publishing  in 
a  thick  pamphlet,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  a  printer  knows 
how  to  give  witii  types,  his  '  Thoughts  on  Colonization.'  His 
lAberator  editorials  and  this  tremendous  pamphlet  at  once 
stmek  the  thinking  minds  of  the  coantiy  with  wonderment  and 
awe.  Old  pohtieians  of  both  parties  bit  their  lips,  if  they  did 
not  gnash  their  teeth,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  defence, 
invoked  the  mob.  It  was  in  vain.  The  fire  was  kiudled.  When 
such  men  as  the  Tappans,  Alvan  Stewart,  Gerrit  Smith,  Gen- 
eral Fessenden,  Theodore  D.  "Weld,  N.  P.  Rogers,  President 
Storrs,  Beriah  Green,  WiUiam  GoodeU,  Joshua  Leavitt,  Amos 
A.  Phelps,  dropped  the  Colonization  8ooiety,i  a  moral  victory 

1  Not  all  those  meutioned  bj  Mr.  Wright  mdted  for  the  publieation  of 
the  '  Thoughts '  to  diaconiinue  their  support  of  the  Society.  See,  for 
Arthur  Tappan,  onto,  p.  261,  and  particularly  ifft.  3:55,  where  Mr.  Tappao, 
after  atftttng  that  the  first  thing  wliieh  ahoot  his  "  coofldeoee  in  the 
Society  was  the  fact  that  ardent  spirits  were  allowed  to  be  sold  at  the  ' 
colony"  (compare  IfiUs'  Megisier,  47:73),  goes  on  to  acknowledge  the  Influ- 
ence of  "theargumentsof  that  most  distinguished  ancl  fearless  philanthro- 
pist, W.  L.  Garrison,  in  the  liiiieraMr,"  in  convincing  bim  of  the  single 
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was  certain.  Hundreds  and  tlioasaiida  of  men  who  might  never 
agree  with  Mr.  Garrison  in  their  mode  of  action  in  behalf  of 
the  slave,  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  act,  each  in  his  own  way, 
and  they  never  ceased  and  never  wiU  cease  to  honor  and  revere 
the  man  whose  brave  words  dispelled  their  day-dreams." 

If  Mr.  Garrison  was  right  in  his  belief  that  the  Colo- 
nization Sooiety  had  lulled  the  public  conscience  into  a 
fatal  slnmber  on  the  subject  of  slaverj',  to  expose  and 
discredit  it  was  clearly  the  first  step  towards  emancipa- 
tion.! The  iniquitous  system  had  concealed  itself  behind 
a  hypocritie  bulwark  of  charity  and  piety,  to  carry  which 
by  assault  was  the  instinct  of  true  generalship ;  and  this 
assault,  conducted  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Liberat&r, 
reached  in  the  '  Thoughts '  the  climax  of  weight  and  de- 
struetiveness.  So  that,  although  the  debate  still  raged 
for  years,  and  though  the  '  Thoughts '  w^&  promptly 
"  riddled  "  by  the  reviewers  ^  and  by  the  agents  and  sup- 
motive  of  ihe  Society— "to  get  rid  of  tiie  fi 
ately  on.  receiving  the  '  Thoughts '  he  wrote 
1833):  '■IhaveEesdyonrpamphlet  withmuch  aaUsfactioii.  ,  .  .  Iwishit 
ooald  be  eitemsively  read,  bnt  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  into  circulation 
through  tiie  book-atorea.  If  you  will  circulate  90  copies  and  send  me 
10,  I  will  pay  for  the  100,  and  you  may  draw  on  me  for  the  amount. 
Yon  will  send  tlie  90  to  whomsoever  you  think  best.  A  part  of  them  will 
be  [well]  placed  in  the  hands  of  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges  and 
Heminaiies,  and  in  the  reading-rooma  of  those  institutions. ''  On  the  other 
hand,  Gerrit  Smith's  change  was  sudden,  and  not  till  1835.  (See,  in  Froth- 
ingham's  '  Life,"  pp.  163-170,  and  Lib.  6 ;  23, 26. )  The  list,  too,  would  bear  ex- 
tensloQ.  Por  example,  the  '  Thonghte '  determined  the  life-work  of  the 
Eev.  James  Miller  McKim,  of  PenneylTania,  and  secured  in  him  one  of  the 
most  efBcient  and  judicious  advocates  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  (See  p. 
656  of  Still's  '  Underground  Railroad, '  and  pp.  33,  33  o£  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Third  Decade.)  Its  effect  on  George 
Thompson,  of  England,  will  be  related  hereafter.  At  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  '  Thoughts,'  Mr,  Wright  was  Professor  of  Mathematles 
Bnd  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Western  Reaerve  College  at  Hudson,  O., 
and  so  a  coUeaguo  of  President  Stores  and  Prefeasor  Green  (JAb.  3 : 2).  It 
should  he  mentioned  here  that  it  was  owing  excluslvBly  to  the  liberality  of 
Isaac  Winslow,  of  Portland,  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  enabled  to  publish  his 
'  Thoughts '  (MS.  Aug.  20,  1867,  to  Samuel  May,  Jr. ) 

I  See,  in  Jjib.  i:  29.  James  Cropper's  "The  Extinction  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  the  First  Step  to  the  Abolition  of  Slavery," 

a  For  example,  in  the  African  Bepoaiiary  for  November,  1832,  the  Metho- 
dist Xagtudtie  and  QwarterJg  Rfvieie  for  January,  1833,  and  the  Quarterly 
Christian  Speetator  for  March,  1833.     The  two  hitter  ari;ic!ea  were  also  pub- 
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porters  of  the  Society  in  their  addresses,  this  pamphlet  chap.  ix. 
marks  the  first  success  in  the  agitation  which  ended  in  ,^. 
the  aboUtion  of  slavery  by  civil  war.i  Viewed  in  this 
light,  and  not  merely  as  literature,  it  might  not  extrava- 
gantly he  ranked  as  the  most  important  wort  ever 
produced  in  America;  to  which  Paine's  '  Common  Sense' 
affords  the  nearest  parallel,  without  (in  the  nature  of  the 
ease)  approaching  it  in  disinterestedness  and  moral 
fervor.  The  author  himself  said  of  it  on  the  eve  of  a 
second  edition,  a  year  and  a  haK  after  its  appearance : 

"  This  work  has  excited  extraordinary  interest,  both  in  this  LH-  3:207. 
country  and  in  Eng'Iand.  '  It  has  probably  created  more  sen- 
s«lion,'  says  an  able  reviewer,  '  than  any  other  pamphlet,  exempt 
one,  ponderous  or  light,  which  has  issued  from  the  modem 
press.  To  say  nothing  of  its  secret  influence,  it  has  brought 
many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Colonization  Society  to  avow  a 
suspense  of  judgment  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  scheme  which 
they  had  patronized  without  misgiving  for  fifteen  years;  and 
it  has  raised  up  against  it  some  oncomproniising  and  by  no 

lished  separately ;  the  last  —  written  by  the  Eev.  Leonard  Baeon — by  A.  H. 
Maltby,  New  Haven.  (See  iifi.  3  :  27,  39,  43,801.)  "Your  'Thougita  on 
Colonizatioii'  have  arrived,"  writes  S.  S.  Jocelyn  to  Mr.  Garrison,  July  12. 
"  Baeon  is  reading  one.  Prof.  SUliman  had  read  Mr.  Tappan's  prevlons  to 
bis  delivering  his  colonisation  address  on  the  4th.  I  handed  him  everything 
which  I  thought  would  moderate  bis  leal  in  that  cause"  (MS,) 

1  "  I  loolc  npon  the  overthrow  of  the  Colonization  Society  as  the  overthrow 
of  slavery  itself  —  they  both  stand  or  fall  together."  So  vrrote  Mr.  Gar- 
rison to  Henry  Benson,  July  21,  1832,  adding;  "Thna  far  my  'Thoughts 
on  African  Coloniaation '  have  been  noticed  by  various  newspapers  and  lit- 
erary magazines  tn  terms  of  high  approbation ;  and  I  am  graUSed  to  find 
that  they  make  a  powerful  impression  wherever  they  are  perused."  The 
impression  and  the  favorable  comment  were  not  confined  to  this  country. 
Extracts  from  the  '  Thoughts '  were  freely  made  "  in  the  most  respectable 
periodical  pubhcations  "  of  England  ^iri6.  3;fl9).  A  formal  review  of  itap- 
peared  in  the  British  EcUdic  ifeuicw,  the  organ  of  the  Nonconformists,  for 
Feb.,  1833,  p.  138.  The  work  was  eagerly  greeted  by  the  English  philan- 
thropists who  had  already  begun  to  unroask  and  to  thwart  the  Colonization 
agent,  Elliott  Cresson.  Iff  furnished  the  basis  of  Charles  Stuart's  '  Preju- 
dice Vincible '  (Liverpool:  printed  byBgerton  Smith  &  Co.,  1833),  reprinted 
with  other  matter  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Garrison  &  Knapp  in  1833, 
called  '  British  Opinions  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.'  The  pre- 
face to  this  pamphlet  states  that  some  2750  copies  of  the  'Thoughts  bad 
been  disposed  of  in  nine  months.  For  a'British  reply,  see  Dr.  Thomas 
Hodgkin's  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Merits  of  the  American  Coloniaatioa 
Society,'  eti;.  (London  ;  J.  &  A.  Arch,  1833). 
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Chap.  IX.    means  contemptible  enemies.'    Its  potency  coasists  in  this,  — 
jg~  that,  discarding  every  accusation  or  objection  which  is  urged 

against  that  Society  by  its  assailants,  it  condemns  it  out  of  its 
oivn  mouth;  the  proofs  are  in  every  instance  furnished  by  its 
managers,  by  its  oJ^an,  by  its  official  reports,  by  its  most  dis- 
tinguished supporters,  and  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
auxihary  associations.  All  that  sophistry  or  misrepresentation 
conlij  effeet,  to  overthrow  its  integrity,  has  been  attempted  in 
vain.    The  work,  as  a  whole,  stands  irrefutable."  ' 

The  practical  use  of  the  '  Thoughts '  was  as  an  arsenal 
of  facts  for  the  public  speakers  engaged  in  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  the  Colonization  Society.  This  task  had 
been  the  immediate  eoneem  of  the  New-England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  both  in  its  regular  and  special  meetings, 
Johnson's  and  through  its  president,  Arnold  Buffum,  and  other 
94-iJS;  Lii.  appointed  lecturers,  who  went  from  town  to  town  deliv- 
^■^'''  ering  addresses  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  was  now 
made  comparatively  easy,  and  wherever  the  Colonization 
agents  moved  they  were  liable  to  be  confronted  by  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  the  duplicity  of  their  employers.  These 
in  their  turn  were  made  to  realize  that  the  individual 
opposition  of  a  "fanatical"  journalist  had  been  con- 
verted into  organized  antagonism,  all  the  more  formi- 
dable because  not  denominated  an  Anti-Colonization,  but 
(the  greater  including  the  less)  an  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

1  Both  the  logical  ftnd  the  moral  weight  of  it  for  tho  best  minds  may  be 
Inferred  from  tlio  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Qen.  Samuel  Pesaenden 
to  Mr.  Garrison,  dated  Portland,  Dec.  14,  1832  (MS.) :  "  Last  Mocday  even- 
ing was  our  Law-Ou1)  meeting,  and  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  hearing 
Jndge  MeUen,  our  Chief  Justice,  say  he  had  read  your  '  Thoughts,'  was  a 
thorough  convert  to  your  views,  and  was  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  them.  Mr.  Longfellow  was  present  also,  aud  with  equal  warmth 
andcleamess  eipreased  himself  also  in  favor  of  your  views.  This  is  getting 
tho  two  first  men  in  the  State  for  talents  and  influence  in  benevolent  eflfort. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  head  the  list  of  those  who  will  subscribe  to  fonn 
here  an  anti-slavery  society.  Mr.  Greeoieaf,  also,  will  cordially  come  in, 
and  I  need  not  say  he  is  one  of  the  first  [men]  in  the  State,  for  his  char- 
acter is  known."  The  reference  here  is  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow, 
father  of  the  poet,  who  had  been  adelegate  tothe  Hartford  Convention,  and 
a  Representative  from  Mane  in  the  18th  Congress  (1823-25) ;  and  to  Simon 
Gtraenleaf,  the  eminent  .iuriat,  shortly  to  be  law  professor  at  the  Harvard 
School,  and  eventually  the  auecaasor  of  Story. 
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This  was  all  the  harder  to  bear  becaiise  the  Southamp-    Chap,  i 
ton  iasurrection  had  not  produced  for  the  Colonization        j^^. 
Society  precisely  the  fruits  which  it  anticipated.     The 
year  opened   (amid  the  gratifying  enactment  of  panic 
legislation    in    both    sections    concerning    the   colored 
population,  bond  and  free)  with  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  at  which  letters  were  read  from  Marshall 
and  Madison,  and  speeches  made  by  Edward  Everett  — 
"  the  same  benevolent  gentleman  who,  a  few  years  since,    ub.  %  -.  i 
declared  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that,  in  the  event  of  a    ante^I^t 
negro  rebellion  at  the  South,  he  would  promptly  put  on 
his  knapsack  and  shoulder  his  musket  to  put  the  slaves 
down  " ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven, 
whose  theme  was  "  the  strictly  'benevolent  character  of  the 
Society,"  and  who  had  already  elsewhere  publicly  pledged 
the  Vermont  and  Connecticut  militia  to  the  same  noble 
mission  which  Mr.  Everett  assumed  for  himself.^    Clark- 
son,  now  almost  Mind,  was  reported  to  have  listened  with    Lib.  z-.  i 
enthusiastic  dehght  to  the  details  of  the  Society's  opera- 
tions as  related  by  EUiott  Cresson,  its  Quaker  travelling 
agent  in  England.    lu  April,  a  memorial  purporting  to 
come  from  its  British  membership,  and  supported  and 
forwarded  by  the  same  Cresson,  asking  national  aid  for 
the  Society,  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta-    ut.z-.i 
tives ;  but  in  this  the  Society  overreached  itself.     Polk,  ^tlr^^% 
of  Tennessee,  denounced  it  as  the  first  foreign  effort  to    Lih^^-t 
intermeddle  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Congress,  and 
as  an  act  of  impertinence ;  and  its  reading  was  opposed 
by  all  the  Southern  members  except  G-eneral  Blair,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  professed  entire  indifference.     "  A 
disposition  to  tamper  with  the  slave  question  had  been 

iMr.  Bacon  alluded  pointedly  to  Mr.  Garrison  na  one  o(  thoae  "men 
■whom  nature  has  endowed  with  sueh  talents  as  equip  a  demagogue,  and 
with  whom,  it  aeems  an  object  worth  ambition  to  lead  the  free  people  of 
color,  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  applause."  Mr,  Garrison  had 
idsohis  wordforMr.  Baooufii!<.  3:201):  "  No  writer  ju  the  United  States, 
no  slaveholder  in  Hie  South,  has  uttered  or  published  more  escusatory, 
corrupt,  and  blasphemous  sentimeuts  iis  regards  slavery  than  this  indi- 
vidual,"    Citations  follow. 
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manifested,  and  he  eared  not  how  soon  gentlemen  played 
the  game  out.  ...  He  eould  t«Il  gentlemen  that 
when  they  moved  that  question  seriously,  they  from  the 
South  would  meet  it  elsewhere.  It  would  not  be  disputed 
in  that  House  but  in  the  open  field,  where  powder  and 
cannon  would  be  their  orators,  and  their  arguments  lead 
and  steel."  The  memorial  was  withdrawn,  and  the  So- 
ciety found  itself  willy-niUy  in  the  category  of  danger- 
ous agitators  of  what  its  friends  were  accustomed  to 
'  style  an  "  important  and  delicate  question,"  an  "  interest- 
'  ing  and  fearful  subject."  On  the  heels  of  this  unex- 
pected discomfiture,  Mr.  Garrison  flung  down  his  gage, 
which  the  Society  dared  not  pick  up  for  the  space  of 
six  months. 

The  Liberator,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  every  outward 
sign  of  prosperity.  The  last  number  of  the  first  volume 
had  gathered  up,  for  a  parting  broadside,  all  the  se- 
lected testimonials,  domestic  and  foreign,  against  slavery 
which  had  been  published  in  weekly  instalments  during 
the  year.  The  new  volume  exhibited  an  enlargement  by 
nearly  two-thirds,  with  five  columns  to  the  page  instead 
of  four,  and  these  both  broader  and  longer,  but  with  no 
change  in  the  subscription  price.^  The  pictorial  heading 
remained  unaltered,  and,  probably  derived  from  an  Eng- 
lish source,  a  series  of  woodcuts  illustrating  the  iniquities 
of  slavery  began  to  be  interspersed  with  the  text.  One 
of  these  represented  a  kneeling  female  slave,  surmounted 
by  the  familiar  legend,  "  Am  I  not  a  Woman  and  a  Sis- 
ter ? "  and  was  made  the  occasion,  in  the  first  number,  of 
opening  a  "Ladies'  Department"  (after  the  example  of 
the  0miusj,  as  likely  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
Liberator,  "and  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation ."  The  editor  could  not  believe  his  coun- 
trywomen to  be  less  philanthropic  or  less  influential 
than  their  British  sisters,  who  were  heartily  engaged  in 

1  "I  think  the  Liberator  o 
wrote  S..  J.  May,  MbtcIi  16, 1 
mode!  in  founding  at  that  date  his  Christian  Mvnitor. 
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the  effort  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  colonies.    To  this  sub-    chap,  ix, 
jeet  he  returned  later  in  the  following  language  :  ^^2. 

"Two  capital  errors  have  extensively  prevailed,  greatly  to  ii*. 2:110. 
the  detriment  of  tlie  cause  o£  abohtion.  The  first  is,  a  prone- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  o£  immediate  and  umversal 
emancipation  to  overlook  or  depreciate  the  influence  of  woman 
m  the  promotion  ot  this  cause ;  and  the  other  is,  a  similar  dis- 
position on  the  part  o£  the  females  in  our  land  to  imdervalue 
their  own  power,  or,  thiough  a  misconception  of  duty,  to 
excu.se  themselves  from  eneaging  in  the  enterprise.  These 
errors,  we  repeat,  are  capital,  and  should  no  longer  he  suffered 
to  prevail.  The  cause  of  bleeding  humanity  is  always,  le^ti- 
mately,  the  cause  of  woman,  "Without  her  powerful  assistance, 
its  progress  must  be  slow,  difQcult,  imperfect. 

"  A  million  females,  in  thia  country,  are  recognized  and  held 
as  property— liahle  to  be  sold  or  used  for  the  gratiflcatiou  of 
the  lust  or  avarice  or  convenience  of  unprincipled  speculators— 
without  the  least  protection  for  their  chastity — ■  cruelly  scourged 
for  the  most  trifling  offences — and  subjected  to  unseemly  and 
merciless  tasks,  to  severe  privations,  and  to  brut^h  ignorance  ! 
Have  these  no  claims  upon  the  sympathies — prayers — chari- 
ties— et^eriions  of  our  white  countrywomen  i    .    .     . 

"  •  When  Mioman's  heart  is  bheding, 


The  most  important  extraneous  feature  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Liberator  was  the  republieation  of  'Letters  . 
on  American  Slavery,  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rankin, 
merchant  at  Middlebrook,  Augusta  Go.,  Va.,  by  John 
Rankin,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Bipley 
and  Strait  Creek,  Brown  County,  Ohio,'  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  published  at  Ripley,  in  the  latter  State, 
in  1826.^  Mr.  Garrison  pronounced  them  "  among  the 
most  faithful  and  thrilling  productions  we  have  read  on 


2  The  letters  themaelves  appear  to  have  been  written  in  1824,  when  their 
author  was  about  31  years  of  age.  FoEowing  the  reprint  in  the  JAberator, 
an  edition  in  book  form  was  put  forth  by  Garrison  &  Knapp  in  1B33,  and  a 
fifth  edition  was  published  by  Isaac  Knapp  as  late  as  1838.  Still  another 
edition  bears  the  imprint  of  Charles  Whipple,  NewboiTpoM,  1836. 

Vol.  L— 20 
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Chap.  IX.  the  subject  of  slavery."  They  were  privately  addressed 
la^.  hy  the  writer  to  his  brother,  and  are  full  of  fraternal 
coBCern  and  tenderness,  while  unsparing  in  their  esMbi- 
tion  of  the  essentially  sinful,  unchristian  and  cruel 
nature  of  slavery.  Long  residence  ia  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky!  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  system 
against  which  his  heart  revolted.  No  more  forcible 
argument  resting  upon  common  morality,  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  political  economy,  could  have  been  framed 
for  the  time,  or  perhaps  for  all  time,  while  some  of 
the  weU-authentieated  instances  of  elaveholding  atrocity 
could  be  surpassed  only  in  the  dreams  of  a  Nero.^ 
The  '  Letters '  became  at  once  a  powerful  addition 
to  the  weapons  of  the  abolitionists,  and  never  ceased 
to  be  cited.  Mr.  Garrison's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Eankin 
appears  to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  their  repub- 
lication in  the  Liberator.  It  was  also  the  beginning 
of  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship,  as  witnessed 
by  the  following  inscription  in  a  copy  of  his  works 
presented  by  the  former  to  Mr.  Rankin  in  Cincinnati 
in  1853 — "  With  the  profound  regards  and  loving  vene- 
ration of  his  anti-slaverj'  disciple  and  humble  co-worker 
in  the  cause  of  emancipation."  ^ 
Lii.i-.i.and  The  '  Letters'  had  that  "  Scriptural  pungency"  which 
13,  iBsof' '  ^^-  Garrison  found  lacking  in  Evan  Lewis's^  prize 
July  II,  tract  on  '  The  Duties  of  Ministers  and  Churches  of  all 
E.  Dale.  Denominations  to  avoid  the  Stain  of  Slavery,'  etc.,  but 
which  so  abounded  in  the  Rev.  George  Bourne's  '  The 
Book  and  Slavery  Irreconcilable '  (1815),  to  which,  next 
after  the  Bible  itself,  Mr.  Garrison  confessed  his  indebt- 
edness for  his  views  of  the  institution.^    Perhaps  no 

1  aanMn  was  born  in  Tennessee  (Lib.  5:69). 

8  Yet  one  of  these,  and  the  most  shocking,  involred  a  nephew  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.     See  Letter  viii. 

3S^©,  also,  p-  1*  of  Proceedings  of  tbe  Am.  A.-S.  Society  at  its  Third 
Decade. 

*  Editor  of  a  Quaker  anti-slavery  jonrna!  called  the  Advocate  of  Tr-vth. 

6  Like  Rankin,  Osbom,  and  other  early  emancipationistB,  Bourne  hail 
seen  slavery  face  to  face  (in  Virginia).  For  tributes  ta  Ms  leal  and  courage 
from  Garrison  and  Lnndy,  see  Lib.  2 :  35,  43,  133 ;  3 ;  182. 
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sight  was  more  gratifying  to  him  than  that  of  a  minister    chap.  ix. 
of  the  gospel  appealing  to  "the  Book"  against  African        li^j, 
bondage.    For  this  he  oould  overlook  theological  differ- 
ences as  great  as  those  which  separated  him  from  his 
Unitarian  friend  Mr.  May,  and  which  are  measured  by    Lii.2-.b7. 
his  eiilogy  of  a  '  Dissertation  on  the  Subject  of  Future 
Punisliraent,  by  Oliver  Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Christian    tn.^-.v. 
Soldier'  —  "a  logical,  persuasive   and   solemn  treatise, 
clearly   establishing    the    desperate    folly    and    absurd 
philosophy  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation." 

Besides  his  formal  discourses  to  the  free  people  of 
color,  Mr.  Garrison  addressed  to  them,  on  the  eve  of 
their  Philadelphia  National  Convention,  an  editorial 
article  counselling  them  to  continue  flrm  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Colonization  Society,  and  cheering  them  with 
the  assurance  —  "I  tell  you  fearlessly  and  truly  that  you  LH.  2 :  83. 
ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  despond.  Tour  cause  is  on 
the  advance  —  notwithstanding  the  sombre  aspect  of  the 
times,  it  is,  I  say,  on  the  advance!  ...  It  is  the 
purpose  of  God,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  to  humble  the 
pride  of  the  American  people  by  rendering  your  expul- 
sion impracticable,  and  the  necessity  for  your  admission 
to  equal  rights  imperative."  "Be  your  rallying  cry  — 
Union  and  our  Country  I "  By  "  Union  "  he,  of  course, 
meant  harmonious  action  among  the  colored  people 
themselves ;  not  that  Union,  and  less  and  less  every  day 
that  Constitution,  for  which  Webster  went  as  they 
were^  —  slave  representation  and  all  —  saying:  "It  is 
the  original  bargain,  the  compact ;  let  it  stand."  At  the 
close  of  the  year  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  unholy 
alliance  between  freedom  and  slavery  were  unmistakably 
esj.res  ed  m  the^e  teims 

'  There  is  much  declamation  about  the  saeredaess  o£  the    Lib.s-.sn}. 
compact  whi  h  was  formed  between  the  free  and  slave  States, 
on  the     loption  of  the  Lt  astitution.     A  sacred  compact,  for- 
sooth.'   We  pronounce  it  the  most  bloody  and  heaven-daring 

I    I  g   f or  the  Conatitut  on.  as  il;  is,  and  tor  tie  Union  as  it  is  "  (Second 
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.  arrangement  ever  made  by  men  for  the  continuance  and  pro- 
tection of  a  system  of  the  most  atrocious  villany  ever  exhibited 
on  earth.  Yes— we  recognize  the  compact,  bnt  with  feelings 
of  shame  and  indignation ;  and  it  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
infamy  by  the  friends  of  justice  and  humanity  throi^hont  the 
world.  It  was  a  compact  formed  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  millions  of  our  race,  for  the  sake  of  aehieving  a 
political  object— an  unblushing  and  monstrous  coalition  to  do 
evil  that  good  m^ht  come.  Such  a  compact  was,  in  the  nature 
o£  things  and  according  to  the  law  of  God,  null  and  void  from 
the  beginnii^.  No  body  of  men  ever  had  the  right  to  guarantee 
the  holding  of  human  beings  in  bondage. 

"Who  or  what  were  the  foamers  of  our  Government  that 
they  should  dare  confirm  and  authorize  such  high-handed 
villany— such  a  flagrant  robbery  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man— such  a  gkring  violation  of  all  tho  precepts  and  injunc- 
tions of  the  gospel— such  a  savage  war  upon  a  sisth  part  of 
our  whole  population?  They  were  men,  like  ourselves— as 
faDible,  as  sinful,  as  weak,  as  ourselves.  By  the  infamous 
bargain  which  they  made  between  themselves,  they  virtually 
dethroned  the  Most  High  God,  and  trampled  beneath  their 
feet  their  own  solemn  and  heaven-attested  Declaration,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights — among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  had  no  lawful  power  to  bind 
themselves  or  their  posterity  for  one  hour— for  one  moment — 
by  such  an  unholy  alliance.  It  was  not  valid  then— it  is  not 
valid  now.  Still  they  persisted  in  maintaining  it — and  still  do 
their  successors,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  England, 
and  of  the  twelve  free  States,  persist  in  maintaining  it.  A 
sacred  compact !  a  sacred  compact  I  "What,  then,  is  wicked 
and  ignominious?" 

"  It  is  said  that  if  you  a^tate  this  question  you  will  divide 
the  Union.  Beheve  it  not ;  but  should  disunion  follow,  the 
fault  will  not  be  yours.  You  must  perform  your  duty,  faith- 
fully, fearlessly  and  promptly,  and  leave  the  consequences  to 
God ;  that  duty  clearly  is,  to  cease  from  giving  coimtenanco 
and  protection  to  Southern  kidnappers.  Let  them  separate,  if 
they  can  muster  courage  enough— and  the  liberation  of  their 
slaves  is  certain.  Be  assured  that  slavery  will  very  speedily 
destroy  this  Union  if  it  be  let  alone  ;  but  even  if  the  Union  can 
be  preserved  by  treading  upon  the  necks,  spilling  the  blood, 
and  destroying  the  souls  of  millions  of  your  race,  we  say  it  is 
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not  "wortli  a  price  like  this,  and  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree    C 
criminal  for  you  to  continue  the  present  compact.     Let  the 
pillars  thereof  fall— let  the  superstructure  crvunhle  into  dust^ 
if  it  must  be  upheld  by  robbery  and  oppression," 

"The  domestic  slavery  of  the  Southern  States,"  Mr. 
Webster  ha<3  said  in  the  speech  already  cited,  "  I  leave 
where  I  find  it,  —  in  the  hands  of  their  own  governments. 
It  is  their  affair,  not  mine."  Quite  otherwise  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, in  the  first  number  of  the  volume,  reaffirming  the 
guilt  of  slaveholders  over  and  above  their  inheritance, 
and  the  guilt  of  New  Englanders  with  reference  (1)  to  the 
maintenance  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
(2)  to  their  obligation  to  suppress  slave  insurrections, 
declared : 

"  So  long  as  we  continue  one  body — a  union  —  a  nation  — 
the  compact  involves  us  in  the  guilt  and  danger  of  slavery. 
.  .  .  "What  protects  the  South  from  instant  destruction? 
OuE  PHYSICAL  FORCE.  Break  the  chain  which  binds  her  to  the 
Union,  and  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingo  would  be  witnessed 
throughout  her  borders.  She  may  affect  to  laugh  at  this 
prophecy  J  but  she  knows  that  her  security  lies  in  Northern 
bayonets.!  Nay,  she  has  repeatedly  taunted  the  free  States 
with  being  pledged  to  protect  her.  .  .  .  How,  then,  do  we 
make  the  inquiry,  with  affected  astonishment, '  What  have  we 
to  do  with  the  guilt  of  slavery  1 ' " 

This  inquiry  rested  much  less  heavily  with  Mr,  Garri- 
son's townsmen,  especially  the  respectable  and  then 
ruling  portion,  than  this  other;  "How  shall  we  justify 
ourselves  to  our  Southern  brethren  for  tolerating  the 
Idberatorf"  Accordingly,  at  the  opening  of  the  March 
term  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  Boston,  Judge  Thacher 
charged  the  Grand  Jury  that  it  "  is  an  ofEence  against 
the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  may  be 
prosecuted  aa  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  ...  to 
publish  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  designed  to  be 

'"What  madDeaslntlieSoiith  tolookfor  greater  safety  in  diaunion !  It 
■would  be  worae  than  jumping  out  of  tie  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  It  would 
be  jumping  into  the  fire  from  a  faar  of  the  frying-pau  [i,  e..  Northern  med- 
dling with  slsTecy]  "  (Es-President  Modisoa  to  Henry  Clay,  June,  1833, 
in  Colton's  '  Private  Correapondenue  of  Clay,'  p.  365). 
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Chap,  [X.  circalat«d  here  and  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and 
1832.  having  a  direct  and  necessary  tendency  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  our  own  citizens  deadly  hatred  and  hostility 
against  their  brethren  of  other  States,  and  to  stimnlate  the 
slave  population  there  to  rise  against  their  masters,  and 
to  effect  by  fire  and  sword  their  emancipation."  If  allowed 
to  be  published  and  circulated  freely  here, "  may  not  the 
citizens  of  those  States  well  imagine  that  such  pubhca^ 
tiona  are  authorized  by  our  laws?"  Judge  Thaeher 
found  the  law  of  libel  elastic  enough  to  suit  his  purpose : 

Lib.  2 :  iiB.  "  In  that  country  from  which  we  drew  our  prtnciplBs  of  juris- 
prudence, it  is  laid  down  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  that 
every  pubhcation  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  public  mis- 
chief, whether  by  causing  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  may  induce  them  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  pubho  peace, 
or  whether  it  be  more  pubUc  and  speoifle,  extending  to  the 
morals,  the  religion,  or  magistracy  of  the  country,  is  a  libel. 
Any  publication  which  tends  to  degrade,  revile  and  defame 
persons  in  considerable  situations  of  power  and  dignity  in  for- 
eign countries,  is  taken  to  be  and  treated  as  a  Hbe! ;  and  par- 
ticularly where  it  has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  pacific  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  If  the  pubhcation  contains  a  plain 
and  manifest  incitement  and  persuasion  addressed  to  others,  to 
assassinate  and  destroy  the  persons  of  such  magistrates,  as  the 
tendency  is  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  two  countries,  the 
libel  assumes  a  still  more  criminal  character." 


An  extract  from  this  charge  was  copied  into  the  IM- 
erator  without  comment  from  Mr.  Garrison,  who  some 
time  afterwards  makes  a  single  allusion  to  it  as  "  absurd 
and  dangerous,"  and  notices  that  it  "has  been  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  whole  tribe  of  Southern  men-stealers  and  their 
insane  apologists  at  the  North."  "  Such  doctrines,"  ex- 
claimed the  MiUedgeville  (Ga.)  Journal,  "  will  stand  the 
test  of  all  time."  But  Mr.  G-arrison  did  not  underrate 
their  value :  they  were  obsolete  as  soon  as  uttered.  Pro- 
tests were  raised  against  the  charge  in  the  Boston  Com- 
mercial Gazette,  and,  after  its  appearance  in  full  in  the 
qaarterly  American  Jttrtsf,  in  the  newly-founded  1 
Atlas;  the  former  writer  pointing  out  that  if  a  1 
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tendency,  apart  from  intent,  was  sufficient  to  make  a    Chap 
misdemeauor,  the  same  doctrine  was   applicable  to  the        j^^ 
tariff  discussion  and  even  to  the  Massachusetts  BOI  of 
Rights,     The  writer  in  the  Atlas,  who  signed  himself 
"  Z,  Z,,"  and  was,  we  are  told,  a  "  highly  estimahle  and   ii*.  2 
intelligent  member  of  the  bar,"  dissected  the  charge  in 
five  well-considered    articles,  which  were    successively   i'*-^ 
reproduced  in  the  Liberator.    In  conclusion  it  was  shown       '  14! 
why  the  North  might  lawfully  examine  the  subject  of 
slavery,  by  which  it  was  affected  in  so  many  ways — as,  in 
its  liability  to  help  put  down  revolt,  its  exposure  Ut  kid- 
napping, its  share  in  the  regulation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  its  right  to  oppose  the   admission  of  slave 
States,  ete. 

Little  did  Governor  Floyd  of  Virginia,  recommending 
the  Legislature  in  December  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  agaiust  publications  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
other  places  "falculated  and  tending  [Judge  Thacher's  Lib.s 
woid]  to  inflame  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  incite  them  to  insurrection";  little  did  the 
Colonization  Society,  dream  that  the  thuuderholts  forged 
against  itself  had  nearly  cost  the  Idierator  its  life : 

■'  It  was  with  much  delicacy  of  feeling,"  writes  Mr.  Garrison  M 
to  Robert  Purvis,  Dec.  10, 1832,  "  and  a  strong  reluctance,  that 
we  addressed  our  Circular  to  some  of  our  Philadelphia  Mends, 
conscious  how  mueh  they  had  done  to  give  etability  to  the 
Liberator.  But  we  had  but  this  hard  alternative  —  eitiier  to 
suffer  the  paper  to  die,  or  make  known  the  embarrassments 
into  which  the  pubHcation  of  onx  '  Thoughts '  had  unavoidably 
plunged  ua.  The  idea  of  the  Buppression  of  the  Liberator  was 
to  us  as  dreadful  almost  as  the  cutting  off  &  right  hand,  or 
plucking  out  a  right  eye.  How  would  Southern  kidnappers 
and  their  apologists  shout !  "What  a  prodigious  shock  would 
be  given  to  the  Uvely  sensibilities  of  the  friends  of  humanity  in 
every  part  of  the  nation  1  What  extensive  injury  would  be 
done  to  the  aboHtion  cause  !  "With  what  exultations  would  its 
overthrow  be  haUed  by  the  Colonization  leaders ! 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  appeal  we  put  forth  to 
our  friends  wiU  not  be  in  vain.  Already  we  are  enabled  to 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension  in  regard  to 
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the  oonfinimnee  of  tlie  Uh^ator.  The  extraordinary  piirehaae 
of  so  large  a  number  of  copies  of  our '  Thoughts '  in  Philadelphia 
as  has  been  ordered  by  our  friends  Cassey,  Forten,  and  your- 
self, has  given  ua  materia!  asastanee ;  and  the  response  in 
other  places  is  beginning  to  eome  back  in  a  very  encouraging 
manner.  Tho  entire  edition  will  probably  soon  be  taken  up, 
the  distribution  of  whiehj  I  am  confident,  will,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  put  an  end  to  the  Colonizatioa  mania.  You  mill 
please  to  convey  to  your  noble  father-in-law,  for  me  and  my 
partner,  all  that  hearts  filled  with  gratitude,  and  keenly, 
susceptible,  may  be  supposed  to  utter."  i 

Similar  details  are  contained  in  a  letter  of  the  same 
date  addressed  to  George  W.  Benson,  of  Providence,  who, 
together  with  his  brother  and  other  friends,  had  in 
response  to  the  Circular  ordered  two  hundred  copies  of 
the  '  Thoughts '  r 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  give  you  true  satisfaction  to  be  iofonued 
that  the  prospeets  of  the  Liberaior,  which,  three  weeks  ago, 
were  dark  and  discourt^^ng,  are  now  bright  and  cheering  1 
The  appeal  which  we  put  forth  to  om"  friends,  ui  various  places, 
has  been  answered  in  a  manner  that  shows  a  deep  attachment 
for  the  Liberator.^  .    .    .  The  distribution  of  these  [remaining] 

1  Two  days  later,  Dec.  12,  1832,  Artirar  Tappan  writes :  ■'  What  progress 
is  made  in  the  sale  of  your  '  Remiirka  '  J  The  free  colored  people  should  be 
urged  Ifl  effort  to  relieTe  you.  If  you  can  find  purchasers  for  900  of  those 
DOW  on  hand,  I  will  pay  for  the  remaming  100  of  a  thousand,  but  the  900 
must  flrat  be  disposed  of,  as  I  cannot  do  this  in  addition  to  fhoae  I  have 
previously  paid  for  unless  the  relief  is  cffeetuaj.  I  shall  want  a  part  of  the 
100  for  my  own  distribution,  and  shall  eipeot  that  the  balance  will  be  dis- 
tributed soon."  At  the  same  time  he  orders  two  copies  of  tbelAberator  to 
be  sent  to  Lane  Seminary  and  Weatem  Eeserve  College  respectively,  at 
his  expense. 

2  This  was  nowhere  more  strongly  mamfested  than  in  Portland.  Nathan 
Winslow  writes,  Nov.  34.  1833 :  "  I  am  anthoriaed  by  thy  friends  here  to 
say  the  amount  needful  shall  be  fortieoming  when  wanted.  ...  I  have 
shown  thy  cirnular  to  several  of  thy  friends,  all  of  whom  are  zealous  in  the 
cause.  Thou  mayst  rank  Gen.  Fesaenden  among  the  first.  ,  .  .  Thy 
femsle  friends  would  forego  many  of  their  comforts,  rather  than  the  lAb- 
erafor  should  go  down."  Isaac  Winalow's  response  was  equally  character- 
istic (Dec.  6) .-  "Enclosed  you  have  an  order  on  the  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  at 
one  day's  sight  for  9500,  dated  Dec.  Sth,  1S32,  Na  904,  for  which  amount 
you  may  forwMrd  me  your  note  when  convenient."  This  note  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  endorsed :  "  4  mo.  11,  1840.  Received  payment  in  full 
of  W.  L.  G.    1.  WTnslow." 
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copies  [of  ihe'Thouglite']  cannot  faU  to  open  the  eyes  of  many    chap. 
good  people,  who  througii  ignorance  are  giving  their  influence  TL 

and  money  to  aid  the  Colonization  Society.  The  deathlike 
silence  which  has  reigned  among  the  leaders  of  the  crusade 
since  tie  appearance  of  the  work,  very  plainly  shows  that  they 
are  unable  to  disprove  its  allegations.  Surely  six  months 
furnish  a  space  amply  sufhcient  to  make  a  reply ;  and  I  know 
if  they  eoidd,  by  any  possibility,  put  me  down,  they  would  do 
so.  The  book,  then,  being  a  juat  exposition  of  Colonizatiou 
principles,  it  behooves  every  lover  of  truth,  every  friend  of 
humanity,  every  diseiple  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  read  it  carefully, 
and  understand  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Colonization 
Society.  You  "wiJl  liave  seen,  by  the  last  lAheratw,  the  weak  Lib.  2 : 
and  be^arly  manner  in  which  E,  R.  Garley  attempts  to  invali- 
date the  work.  I  will  not  leave  iiim  till  I  have  shown  that 
every  position  he  has  assumed  is  utterly  untenable." 

A  few  more  extracts  from  Mr.  Garrison's  private  cor- 
respondence will  fitly  close  the  present  chapter.  In  his 
June  letter  to  Mr.  Purvis,  reference  is  made  to  a  project 
partly  fulfilled  by  the  subsequent  tour  along  the  New 
England  seaboard : 

s  possible  that  I  may  succeed  in  making  arrangements    MS.  Jan. 


by  and  bye  to  travel  through  the  free  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  Hie  rights  of  the  free  people  of  color,  and  form- 
ing anti-slavery  societies.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  ean  do  more 
to  advance  the  cause  by  this  method  in  a  few  months  than  by 
any  other  for  a  series  of  years.  I  sn^ested  the  enterprise  to 
Arthur  Tappan  and  the  Bev.  Peter  Williams,  of  New  York 
City,  and  they  highly  approved  of  it.  The  only  difficulty  is, 
the  procurement  of  means  wherewith  to  pay  my  traveUing 
expenses.  Mr.  Williams  said  he  could  be  responsible  for  $100, 
and  I  presume  Mr.  Tappan  wiU  be  disposed  to  contribute  for 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Tappan  thought  I  might  do  a  great 
deal  to  promote  education  among  colored  cliildren  and  youth, 
by  addiessing  the  people  of  color,  ^ving  them  advice  and 
encouragement,  examining  tbeir  schools,  and  endeavoring  to 
establish  others,  &e.,  &e.  Should  I  go  on  such  a  mission,  (and 
I  earnestly  desire  to  prosecute  it,)  I  shall  aim  first  at  the  great 
cities,  and  thus  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  Philadelphia 
friends  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  I  can  leave  the 
lAberalor  in  excellent  hands." 


.  1B32. 
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To  Henry  Egbert  Benson,  July  21,  1832 : 
"  Start,  if  you  can,  an  auxiliary  Anfi-S!avery  Society  in 
Providence.  And  why  may  you  not  ?  There  are  at  least 
Mends  Brewer,  Chaee,  your  brother  and  yourself,  all  seeing, 
thinking,  acting  alike.  You  need  no  more  to  begin  mfh.  Four 
men  may  revolutionize  the  world.  Besides,  the  mere  fact  that 
such  a  society  has  been  formed  will  help  us  here  in  Boston 
hugely." 

To  Samuel  J.  May,  December  4,  1832 : 

"  Our  cause  goes  on  prosperously.  Indeed,  when  I  consider 
the  brevity  of  the  period  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and 
the  natm'e  and  nmnber  of  the  obstacles  which  towered  in 
our  path,  I  am  surprised  to  observe  the  impression  we  have 
made  upon  the  nation. 

"Our  coadjutors  in  England  are  fighting  most  manfully, 
with  spiritual  weapons,  against  sin  and  cruelty.  I  have  just 
received  from  them  a  large  bundle  of  anti-slavery  pamphJefs, 
tracts,  circulars,  &c.,  the  pemsal  of  which  is  almost  too  much 
for  my  poor  nerves.  The  British  aboUtioniats  waste  no  ammu- 
nition^everyshot  tuMs— they  lerite  in  earnest — they  call,  as  did 
old  John  Knox,  a  flg  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade.  When  I  see 
what  they  are  doing,  and  read  what  they  write,  I  blush  to 
think  of  my  own  past  apathy,  and  mourn  in  view  of  my  poverty 
of  thoi^ht  and  language." 

To  Robert  Purvis,  December  10, 1832 ; 

"  This  is  my  twenty-eighth  birthday  !  ^  I  am  startled  at  the 
hurricane  speed  of  time.  My  life  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
blank.  The  older  I  grow,  the  less  do  I  seem  to  accomplish. 
Days  and  weefes  vanish  Uke  flashes  of  light  upon  a  sombre  sky, 
and  seem  to  diminish  to  the  duration  of  moments.  I  am 
twenty-eight !  Infancy  passed  away  luiheedingly — passively ; 
childhood  in  frolic  and  sports,  in  smiles  and  tears ;  boyhood  in 
the  school-room,  and  abroad  in  the  fields,  and  in  venturesome 
but  forbidden  excursions  upon  the  river ;  youth  in  mechanical 
toil,  assisted  by  dreams  of  future  happiness  and  cheered  by  the 
phantom  Hope;  and  now — what!  has  it  come  to  this? — Yes, 
now  I  have  struck  deep  into  manhood!  "Well,  then,  manhood 
shall  be  my  most  serviceable  stage ;  and,  being  so,  the  happiest 
of  the  whole!" 

1  See  ante.  p.  57. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Prudence  Cbandall. — 1833. 

IN  the  third  week  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  G-arrison  re-    chap.  x. 
eeived  the  foUowiug  letter  from  a  country  village        1B33. 
in  Windham  County,  Connecticut : 

Prudence  Crandall  to  W.  L.  Oarrison. 

CANSEEB0EV,  Jan.  18th,  1833.  MS. 

Mk.  GaerisoN!  I  am  to  you,  dr,  I  presume,  an  entire 
stranger,  and  yoa  are  indeed  so  to  me  save  through  the  medinna 
of  the  public  print,  I  am  by  no  means  fond  of  egotism,  but  the 
circumstances  under  whioh  I  labor  forbid  my  asking  a  friend 
to  write  for  me ;  therefore  I  will  tell  yon  who  I  am,  and  for 
what  purpose  I  write.  I  am,  sir,  through  the  blessing  of 
divine  Providence,  permitted  to  be  the  Principal  of  the  Can- 
terbury (Conn.)  Female  Boarding'  School.  I  received  a  con- 
siderable part  of  my  education  at  the  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.  In  1831 1  purchased  a  large  dwelling-house  ^ 
in  the  centre  of  this  village,  and  opened  the  school  above 
mentioned.  Since  I  eonuneneed  I  have  met  with  all  the  en- 
couragement I  ever  anticipated,  and  now  have  a  flourishing 
sahool. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  write  you,  and  the  object  is  this; 
I  wish  to  know  your  opinion  respeotiag  changing  white  scholars 
for  colored  ones.  I  have  been  for  some  months  past  determined 

1  Sold  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  recent  death  of  ila  owner,  Luther  Paine.  It 
stood  on  the  aonthweat  comer  of  the  No^wil^h  and  Worcester  tumpiie,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Hartford  and  Providenee  turnpike,  and  overlooked 
Canterbury  Green.  On  the  opposite  (northwest)  comer  atood  the  hand- 
some new  house  of  Andrew  T.  Judson.  See  p.  1  of  the  Providence  Aww- 
iMfl  .B««p(m.  Dec  30,  18S0,  and  Vol,  3,  p.  4B0,  of  Larued's  'History  of 
Windham  County.' 
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Chap.  X.     if  possible  during  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  to  benefit  the 
jg~  people  of  color,    I  do  not  dare  tell  any  one  of  my  neighbors 

anything  about  the  contemplated  change  in  my  school,  and  I 
beg  of  you,  sir,  that  you  will  not  espose  it  to  any  one  ;  for  if  it 
was  known,  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  but  it  would  ruin  my 
present  school,  WHl  you  be  so  kind  as  to  write  by  the  nest 
mail  and  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  if  you  con- 
sider it  possible'  to  obtain  20  or  25  young  ladies  of  color  to  enter 
this  school  for  the  term  of  one  year  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  quar- 
ter, iuolnding  board,  washing,  and  tuition,  I  will  come  to  Boston 
in  a  few  days  and  make  some  arrangements  about  it.  I  do  not  . 
suppose  that  number  can  be  obtained  in  Boston  alone ;  but 
from  all  the  lai^e  cities  in  the  several  States  I  thought  perhaps 
they  might  be  gathered. 

I  must  once  more  beg  you  not  to  expose  this  matter  until  we 
see  how  the  case  will  be  determined, 

Yours,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

PeUDENCE  CaANDAIi. 

The  response  must  have  been  favorable,  for  ten  days 
later  a  note  was  placed  in  Mr.  Garrison's  hands,  which 
ran  thus : 

Prudence  (JrandaU  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

AfS.  Boston,  January  29th,  1833, 

Mr.  Gakbison  :  The  lady  that  wrote  you  a  short  time  since 
would  inform  yon  that  she  is  now  in  town,  and  should  be  very 
thankful  if  you  would  call  at  Mr.  Barker's  Hotel  ^  and  see  her 
a  few  moments  this  evening  at  6  o'clock. 

Yours,  with  the  greatest  respeet, 

P.  Grand ALL. 

The  nature  of  this  interview  may  be  inferred  from  a 
third  letter : 

Frudenee,  Crandall  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 
MS.  Cantbrbuet,  February  12th,  1833. 

Mb,  Garrison  ;  I  can  inform  you  that  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
Fib.  2.       passage  home.    Arrived  here  Saturday  evening  about  8  o'clock  ; 
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saw  Mr.  Packeri  on  Monday;  told  him  tiie  object  of  my  visit  to     Chap.  X. 
Boston.    He  said  he  thought  the  object  to  be  praiseworthy,        ,^ 
but  he  was  very  much  troubled  about  the  result.    He  is  fearful 
that  1  cannot  be  supplied  with  scholars  at  the  close  of  one 
year,  and  therefore  he  thinks  1  shall  injure  myself  in  the 
Tindertalring. 

If  you  haye  not  yet  sent  on  to  New  York  the  information  you 
intend,  I  would  tliank  you  if  you  would  do  it  immediately,  for 
I  am  expecting  to  take  the  nest  boat  for  New  York*  and 
shall  be  in  the  city  early  on  Friday  morning.  I  have  not  the 
least  aequaLntanee  there,  but,a  friend  of  mine  will  give  me  an 
introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  colored  ministers 
in  tte  city. 

The  evening  after  I  left  Boston  I  called  on  Mrs.  Hammond,^ 
who  soon  collected  some  of  her  friends,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
George  [W.]  Benson  and  a  brother  of  his,  who  appeared  to    //,  e.  Bir- 
possess  hearts  warmed  with  fellow-feeling  and  awake  to  the         ^'"'' 
cause  of  humanity.     They  engaged  to  do  all  for  me  in  their 
power,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will.^    Saturday  morning,  ^ 
called  on  Mrs.  H.  again,  and  she  walked  with  me  to  the  resi- 
dence of  three  families  of  color,  with  whom  I  was  much  pleased. 
They  seemed  to  feel  much  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain  six  scholars  from  Provi- 
dence.   When  I  return  from  N.  Y'.,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
lay  the  subject  before  the  puhhc. 

Yours,  &c.,  P.  Ceandall. 

1  Capt.  Dtuiiel  Packer,  one  of  the  boned  of  visitors  of  Mias  Crandall's 
wMto  school,  and  a  man  of  ^ea<t  proimiien«^  as  a  manuftuitiirer,  a  tem- 
perance advooiite,  und  the  founder  of  a  Baptist  ehureb.  at  Pacierville,  in 
wMili  "Miss  Crandall  was  received  witli  her  troop  of  colored  girls  when  the 
First  Church  was  closed  agaioet  them  " ;  "  they  being  to  occupy  the  back 
pews  in  the  gallery  near  ihe  door "  (MS.  Jnly  9,  1833,  Almlra  Crandall  to 
G.  W.  Benson.  And  see  Tol.  3,  pp,  488-506,  Larned's  '  History  of  Windhaia 
County'). 

BThe  service  was  aemi-weekly — Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  Provi- 
dexico,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  from  New  York. 

37.  «.,  in  Providence.  Mrs.  H.  was  the  mother  of  Ann  Eliaa  Hammond, 
"a  fine  girl,  aged  seventeen  years,"  who  became  one  of  Mias  Crandall's 
colored  pupils,  and  was  made  the  object  of  the  revival  of  an  obsolete 
vf^antlaw,  of  which  the  final  penalty  was  to  be  "whipped  on  the  naked 
body  not  exceeding  ten  stripes"  (May's  ' Becollections,'  p.  51;  lAi.  3:78). 

*"Th6  lady  who  was  at  your  office  last  week  to  see  about  a  school  for 
colored  females,  passed  through  here  Friday,  We  had  a  pleasant  interview 
with  her  on  that  evening.  She  ia,  I  ahoold  think,  exactly  the  one  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  hope  she  may  meet  with  perfect  success  "  (MS.  Providenoe, 
Feb.  8, 1833,  Henry  E.  Benson  to  W,  L.  G.  ] 
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Chap.  X.        Why  did  Miss  Crandall  contemplate  so  revoliitionarj' 
1833.       ^  step,  and  why  did  she  seek  counsel,  before  all  others, 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  ?    Her  own  account,  given 
in  1869,  is  as  follows  : 

Lanied's  "  The  reason  for  ehanging  my  school  of  white  pupils  for  a 
Ce^iy.  Vol.  school  for  colored  papils  is  as  follows :  I  had  a  nice  colored 
2  p.  mi.  girl,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Harris,  as  help  in  my  family,  and  her 
Fruits  of  intended  husband  regularly  received  the  Itiherator,  The  girl 
CelaaiBation-  took  the  paper  from  the  office  and  loaned  it  to  me.  In  that  the 
'  '  '  condition  of  the  colored  people,  both  slaves  and  free,  was 
truthfully  portrayed,  the  donhle-dealing  and  roanifest  decep- 
tion of  the  Colonization.  Society  were  faithfully  exposed,  and 
the  question  of  Inunediate  Emancipation  of  the  miUions  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States  boldly  advocated.  Having  been 
taught  from  early  childhood  the  sin  of  slavery,  my  sympathies 
were  greatly  aroused.  Sarah  Harris,  a  respectable  young 
woman  and  a  member  of  the  church  (now  Mrs.  Fairweather, 
and  sister  to  the  before-named  intended  hushand),  called  ofton 
to  see  her  friend  Marcia,  my  family  assistant.  In  some  of  her 
caUs  I  ascertained  that  she  wished  to  attend  my  school,^  and 
board  at  her  own  father's  house  at  some  httle  distance  from 
the  village.  I  allowed  her  to  enter  as  one  of  my  pupUs.  By 
this  act  I  gave  great  offence.  The  wife  of  an  Episcopal  dei^- 
man  who  lived  in  the  village  told  me  that  if  I  continued  that 
colored  girl  in  my  school,  it  could  not  be  sustained.  I  replied 
to  her.  That  it  might  sink,  (hen,  for  I  should  not  turn  her  out !  I 
very  soon  found  that  some  of  my  school  would  leave  not  to 
return  i£  the  colored  ^1  was  retained.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  it  were  possible  I  would 
teach  colored  girls  exclusively." 

The  first  publication  of  the  intended  change  was  made 

tii.y-3s.    in  the  Liherator  of  March  2,   1833,  when  the   editor 

announced,  "  with  a  rush  of  pleasurable  emotions,"  the 

insertion  of  "  the  advertisement  of  Miss  P.  Crandall  {a 

lln  order  to  teach  her  own  color  (Lib.  3:82;  'Fruits  of  Coloniaatioiilsiii,' 
p.  0).  Thia  was  as  early  as  September,  1B32,  Another  pupil,  Mary  Harris, 
who  afterwards  became  Mts.  WiUiama,  wBS  in  1881  engaged  with  her  hus- 
band in  "teaching  colored  persons,  old  and  young,  in  Greunsburg,  La.," 
their  home  being  in  New  Orleans,  "where  their  oldest  aan  ia  teariing. 
with  sis  teachers  under  him  "  (Mrs.  PhiUeo  [Miss  Crandall],  MS.  May  5, 
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white  lady),  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  for  a  High  School  for  < 
young  colored  Ladies  and  Misses.  This  is,"  lie  eon- 
tinned,  "  a  seasonable  auxiliary  to  the  contemplated 
Manual  Labor  School  for  Colored  Youth.  An  interview 
witli  Miss  C.  has  satisfied  us  that  she  richly  deserves  the 
patronage  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  color;  and  we 
doubt  not  they  will  give  her  both." 

Already,  however,  the  town  of  Canterbury  had  been 
thrown  into  an  uproar  by  the  news  not  only  that  Miss 
Crandall  would  not  dismiss  Sarah  Harris,  but  would 
prEietically  dismiss  her  white  pupils  instead,  and  make 
Canterbury  the  seat  of  the  higher  education  of  "nig- 
gers." "  The  good  people  of  Canterbury,"  writes  Arnold 
Buffum  from  Providence,  on  March  4,  "I  learn,  have 
had  three  town  meetings  last  week  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  suppress  P.  Crandall's  school,  and  I  am  iu- 
formed  that  the  excitement  is  so  great  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  me  to  appear  there,  George  [W.]  Benson,  how- 
ever, has  ventured  and  gone  there  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last,  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  case."  Mr.  Benson 
found  that  Miss  Crandall  had  already  been  visited  by  a 
committee  of  gentlemen,  who  represented  "  that  by  put- 
ting her  design  into  execution  she  would  bring  disgrace 
and  ruin  upon  them  aU."  They  "  professed  to  feel  a 
real  regard  for  the  colored  people,  and  were  perfectly 
■  willing  they  should  be  educated,  provided  it  could  be 
effected  in  some  other  place !  —  a  sentiment,"  adds  Mr. 
Benson,  "you  will  say,  worthy  of  a  true  colonizationist." 
He  also  learned  of  the  calling  of  another  town  meeting 
for  the  9th  instant,  at  which  S.  J.  May,  of  the  adjacent 
vUlage  of  Brooklyn,  had  promised  to  be  present  as  Miss 
Crandall's  attorney,^  and  his  own  services  in  the  same 
capacity  were  gladly  accepted.  They  were  subsequently 
reinforced  by  Arnold  Buffum.  On  the  eve  of  the  meet^ 
ing,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  from  Boston  to  Mr.  Benson ; 


properly  Qgures  mnch  more  prominently  than  is  possible  tere. 
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W.  L.  Garrison  to  George  W.  Benson. 

;.  Boston,  March  8, 1833. 

Although  diatxa«ted  with  cares,  I  must  aeize  my  pen  to 
express  my  adiairatioii  of  your  generous  and  prompt  defence 
of  Miss  Oandall  from  her  pitiful  assailants.  In  yiew  of  their 
outrageous  conduct,  my  indignation  kindles  intensely.  What 
■will  be  tke  reaultf  If  possible,  Miss  C.  must  be  sustained  at  all 
hazards.  If  ve  suffer  the  school  to  be  put  down  in  Canterbm^, 
other  places  will  partake  of  the  panic,  and  also  prevent  its  in- 
troduction in  their  Ticinity,  We  may  as  well,  "  first  as  last," 
meet  this  proscriptive  spirit,  and  conquer  it.  We — i.  e.,  ail  true 
friends  of  the  cause — must  make  this  a  common  eoneern.    The 

.260.  New  Haven  excitement  has  furnished  a  bad  precedent — a 
second  must  not  be  given,  or  I  know  not  what  we  can  do  to 
raise  up  the  colored  population  in  a  manner  which  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  necessities  demaad.  In  Boston',  we  are  all 
exoit«d  at  the  Canterbuiy  affair.  Colonizationists  are  rejoicing, 
and  abolitionists  looking  sternly. 

'""y.  The  result  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  C.  to-morrow  will  be 
waited  for  by  ns  with  great  anxiety.  Our  brother  May  deserves 
ranch  credit  for  venturing  to  expostulate  with  the  conspirators. 
If  any  one  can  make  them  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  he  is  the 
man.    May  the  Lord  give  him  courage,  wisdom,  and  success! 

:42.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  reported  to  the  Lib- 
erator of  March  16,  by  Henry  E.  Benson,  in  a  letter  to 
which  Mr.  Garrison  gave  the  caption,  "  Heathenism  Out- 
done," and  prefixed  a  brief  comment,  saying :  "  We  put 
the  names  of  the  principal  disturbers  in  black  letter — 
black  as  the  infamy  which  will  attach  to  them  as  long 
as  there  exists  any  recollection  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
colored  race.  To  colonize  these  shameless  enemies  of 
their  species  in  some  desert  country  would  be  a  relief  and 
blessing  to  society.  This  scandalous  excitement  is  one 
of  the  genuine  flowers  of  the  colonization  garden."  The 
meeting,  refusing  to  allow  Messrs.  May  and  Buffum  to 
be  heard  on  Miss  Crandall's  behalf,  on  the  ground  of 

■  54-  their  being  foreigners  and  interlopers,  voted  unanimously 
their  disapprobation  of  the  school,  and  pledged  the  town 
to  oppose  it  at  aU  hazards. 
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The  story  of  this  remarkable  ease  cannot  be  pursued 
here  except  in  brief.  It  has  been  fully  related  in  easily 
accessible  works,  and  from  this  point  Mr.  G-arrison's  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  events  ceased  from  force  of 
circumstances.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  struggle 
between  the  modest  and  heroic  young  Quaker  woman^ 
and  the  town  lasted  for  nearly  two  years ;  that  the  school 
was  opened  in  April;  that  attempts  were  immediately 
made  under  the  law  to  frighten  the  pupils  away  and  to 
fine  Miss  Crandall  for  harboring  them ;  that  in  May  an 
act  prohibiting  private  schools  for  non-resident  colored 
persons,  and  providing  for  the  expulsion  of  the  latter, 
was  procured  from  the  Legislature,  amid  the  greatest 
rejoicing  in  Canterbury  (even  to  the  ringing  of  church 
beUs)  ;*  that,  under  this  aet,  Miss  Crandall  was  in  June 
arrested  and  temporarily  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail, 
twice  tried  (August  and  October},  and  convicted ;  that 
her  case  was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  ■ 
and  her  persecutors  defeated  on  a  technicality  (July, 
1834),  and  that  pending  this  litigation  the  most  vindictive 
and  inhuman  measures  were  taken  to  isolate  the  school 
from  the  countenance  and  even  the  physical  support  of 
the  townspeople.  The  shops  and  the  meeting-house  were 
closed  against  teacher  and  pupils  ;^  carriage  in  the  public 
conveyances  was  denied  them  ;  physicians  would  not  wait 
upon  them ;  Miss  Crandall's  own  family  and  friends  were 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines  to  visit  her ;  the 
well  was  fiUed  with  manure,  and  water  from  other  sources 
refused;  the  house  itself  was  smeared  with  filth,  assailed 
with  rotten  eggs  and  stones,  and  finally  set  on  fire. 

1  "  UQequalled  woman  in  this  servile  age,"  Mr.  Garrison  calls  her,  in  an 
aoTOstio  "addressed  to  her  who  is  the  ornament  of  her  aes"  (lAb. i-.ilj. 
Miss  Crandall  was  hia  senior  by  two  years.  Angust  12, 1S34,  she  marcieii 
the  Rev,  Calvin  Philleo,  a  Baptist  oler^ymaii  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  and  removed 
to  IlUnoia.  After  his  death  in  1874  she  removed  with  her  brother  HezeMah 
to  Southern  Kansas.  She  retains  (1335)  her  vigor  of  mind  and  interest  in 
the  colored  race  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

a  Thia  act  was  repealed  in  May,  1838  (Lib.  8:91). 

3  "Not  a  shop  in  the  village  wUl  sell  her  a  morsel  of  food"  (MS.  Aug.  30, 
1833,  Henry  Benson  to  W.  L.  G.) 
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Sueh  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  civilized  and  Christian 
community — the  most  respectable  cooperating  with  the 
vUest  citizens — was,  after  all,  faintly  descrihed  by  Mr. 
Garrison's  phrase,  "heathenism  outdone,"  applied,  and 
justly  applied,  only  to  the  initial  proceedings.  It  was 
his  last  comment  upon  the  affair,  and  very  short,  but  the 
severity  of  it  touched  the  Canterbury  persecutors  to  the 
quick,  particularly  the  five  men  whose  names  were 
printed  in  black  letters  —  the  magnates  of  the  little 
village.  "  Tour  remarks  in  the  last  Liberator  were  awfully 
eutting,"  writes  Henry  Benson ;  and  Miss  Crandall  her- 
self interposed  with  a  prudential  consideration : 

"  Permit  me  to  entreat  you  to  handle  the  prejiidioes  of  the 
people  of  Canterbury  with  all  the  mildness  possible,  as  every- 
thing severe  tends  merely  to  heighten  the  flame  of  malignity 
amongst  them,  '  Soft  words  turn  away  wrath,  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger.'  Mr.  May  and  many  others  of  your  warm- 
hearted friends  feel  very  much  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  you  and  the  cause  will  gtuu  many  friends  in  this 
town  and  vicinity  if  you  treat  the  matter  with  perfect  mildness." 

Mr.  Garrison  was,  however,  making  war  on  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  his  "  harsh  language  "  was  still  in  order. 
He  had  also  put  his  finger  on  the  right  spot  when  he 
declared  the  Canterbury  mania  to  be  "  one  of  the  genuine 
flowers  of  the  colonization  garden."  ^  "  Be  it  so,"  cried 
Andrew  T.  Judson,  one  of  the  five,  and  then  or  shortly 
afterwards  a  life-member  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  as  was  also  Dr.  Andrew  Harris,  of  the  same 
black-list.^  "  Be  it  so,"  said  Squire  Judson,  in  an  address 
to  the  Colonization  Society  signed  by  the  civil  authority 
and  selectmen  under  date  of  March  22,  1833.  "  We 
appeal  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  to  which 
our  statement  is  addressed  —  we  appeal  to  every  philan- 
thropist, to  every  Christian  —  we  appeal  to  the  enlight- 

1  The  phrase  nas  Arnold  Buffum's,  In  the  letter  of  March  4,  already 
cited. 

2  Jndson  was  In  July  Difide  a  local  agent  of  the  Windham  Co,  Colonization 
Stwiety,  and  orator  foe  the  nest  meeting.  Like  him,  Harris  lived  on  a 
comer  opposite  Miss  Crandall'a  school. 
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eneJ  citizens  of  our  native  State  and  the  Mends  of  our  Chap.  x. 
country ;  and  in  maMng  that  appeal  we  assure  them  all  1B33. 
that  they  may  rely  upon  the  facts  here  stated,  and  we 
ask  them  to  apply  to  these  facts  those  wholesome  princi- 
ples which  we  believe  are  universally  cherished  in  New 
England,  and  the  issue  we  will  abide."  He  declared  that 
the  "  school  was  to  become  an  auxiliary  in  the  work  of 
immediate  abolition,^'  with  the  Liberator  for  its  mouth- 
piece ;  that  Miss  Crandall  had  denounced  colonization  as 
a  fraud;  and  that  "  once  open  this  door,  and  New  Eng- 
land wUl  become  the  Liberia  of  America."  As  town 
clerk  he  recorded  the  vote  of  the  town  meeting  on  April  Lii.y.ji. 
1,  to  petition  for  a  law  against  the  bringing  of  colored 
people  from  other  towns  and  States  for  any  purpose, 
"  and  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
the  principles  and  doctrines  opposed  to  the  benevolent 
colonization  scheme  " ;  and  as  one  of  the  committee  he 
drew  up  the  petition.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  the 
persecution,  for  which  he  boldly  invoked  and  secured  the 
comphcity  of  a  Society  whose  hostility  to  any  attempt  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  the  land  of 
their  nativity  was  once  more  shiningly  demonstrated.  It 
was  his  mission,  also,  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  and 
political  advancement,  to  illustrate  the  malevolence 
towards  Mr.  Garrison  which  now  began,  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonization  managers,  to  assume  a  murderous 
intensity.^ 

In  February,  the  Colonization  agent,  Danforth,  in  the 
midst  of  a  public  debate  with  Arnold  Euffum  at  Lyceum 
Hall,  Salem,  taunted  Mr.  G-arrison  with  not  going  South 
to  preach  to  the  slaveholders,  and,  recalling  the  hand- 
some rewards  offered  for  him,  pointed  him  out  in  the 
audience,  "with  a  significant  gesture,"  as  "this  same  Ln.y.^. 
William  Lloyd  G-arrison"  for  whom  he  himself  had  been 
offered  $10,000  by  an  individual.  This  incentive  to  kid- 
napping was  not  a  harmless  device  to  throw  odium  on  an 
adversary.  Mr.  Amasa  Walker  reported,  at  the  annual 
1  See  Mr,  Garrison's  atriMng  review  of  tMs  persecution  in  Lib.  4;  31. 
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meeting  of  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society  ia 
Boston,  that  "he  had  lately  heard  all  abolitionists 
denounced  in  State  Street  as  mischievous  men,  and  one 
had  lately  said  to  him  that  he  wished  he  had  the  Editor 
of  the  Liberator  in  an  iron  cage  —  he  would  send  him  to 
the  Governor  of  Georgia,  who  would  know  what  to  do 
yith  him."  Nor  did  Danforth's  malice  end  there.  In  a 
etter  written  from  Boston  under  date  of  March  28, 1833, 
«  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercutl  Advertiser  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Colonization  Society  in  that  city,  he  iised 
the  following  still  more  "  significant "  language ; 

"In  the  midst  of  all  these  successful  endeavors  [to  found 
Liberia  and  people  it] ,  there  appears  a  young  man  within  the 
last  two  years,  of  the  name  of  Garrison,  whose  pen  is  so  ven- 
omous that  the  laws  enacted  for  the  peace  of  the  community 
and  the  protection  of  private  character  have,  in  one  instance, 
actually  confined  Mm  in  jail,  as  they  would  a  tunatic.  This 
man,  who,  according  to  bis  own  account,  has  only  since  1830 
turned  against  the  Colonization  cause,  in  favor  of  which  he 
delivered  bis  sentiments  ia  public  twelve  years  after  the 
Society  was  formed  j  this  man,  who  is  considered  such  a  dis- 
turbei*  of  the  tranquilHty  of  Southern  society  i  that  $10,000 
reward  have  been  offered  me  for  his  person,  and  the 
most  touching  appeals  as  well  as  oftteial  demands  made 
to  us  in  this  region  that  he  should  be  publicly  discounte- 
nanced, and  even  given  up  to  justice ;  who  is  in  fact  this 
moment  in  danger  of  being  surrendered  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  some  one  of  the  Southern  States;  this  man,  in  connection 
with  a  few  like-minded  spirits,  has  been  engaged  in  forming 
what  they  call '  The  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society,'  one 
object  of  which  is, '  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Unit«d  States.'    .    .    • 

"  I  have  conversed  freely  with  the  Governor  of  tiiis  Common- 
wealth, and  other  leading  men,  on  this  subject,  and  they  ex- 
press a  decided  disapprobation  of  Garrison's  course.  For  a 
while  he  tried  the  effect  of  his  Liberator  upon  the  Governor  by 

I  Videlicet,  by  ttie  publication  of  the  lAberator.  Yet  another  coloniia- 
tionist.  Robert  S.  Finley,  son  of  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Soeiety,  pre- 
tended at  this  veiy  time  to  have  eircnlated  the  Liberator  industriously  at 
the  South  as  the  best  means  of  advaueing  the  Society  (Xdb.  3  :  54}. 
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sending  it  to  him.     His  Excellency,  however,  did  not  thiab  it     Chap.  X, 
worth  the  postage,  and  ordered  it  stopped.     Garrison  is  now        ,^ 
preparing  to  go  to  England,  doubtless  t«  repeat  ima  voce  the 
defamation  of  the  South  and  the  Colonization  Society  which 
has  been  already  sent  over  in  print,  and  re-echoed  in  this 
country  as  authentic  British  opinions," 

The  sei^uel  will  show  that  this  clerical  instigation  to  a 
forcible  detention  of  Mr.  Garrison,  if  nothing  worse,  was 
kept  in  mind  by  the  colonizationists.  The  mission  to 
England  had  been  talked  of  during  his  tour  in  Maine  the 
previous  year,  and  hastily  conclnded  upon,  but  the  Lib- 
erator of  November  10,  1832,  reported  its  postponement,  lh.  2  -.  177. 
The  following  correspondence  shows  the  prime  conception 
of  it: 

Joseph  Gassey'^  io  Isaac  Knapp,  Boston. 

PHinADELPHiA,  October  IS,  1832.  Ms. 

Esteemed  Friend  :  It  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to 
assore  you,  in  reply  to  your  favors  of  the  12th  inst,  and  of  the 
26th  ult.,  that  your  draft  for  one  hmidred  dollars  will  be 
accepted  with  pleasure.     .     ,     , 

As  regards  your  fears  that  the  resotufiou  on  the  part  of  the 
New-Englaud  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  establish  a  manual- 
labor  school  might  be  the  means  of  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  one  in  contemplation  here,  the  provisional  committee,  to 
whom  your  letter  was  submitted,  agree  in  the  belief  that  noth- 
ing efficient  will  be  done  here  for  the  present,  and  rejoice  in 
the  belief  and  hope  that  your  efforts  will  be  more  immediately 
successful.  We  think  it  a  good  plan  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
benevolent  in  Europe,  but  doubt  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  dispatch  an  agent  having  the  same  object  in  view,  so  soon 
after,  or  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  the  N,  E,  Anti-Slavery 
Society's  agent  might  be  making  collections. 

As  we  felt  unauthorized  to  move  first  in  this  matter,  we  con- 
cluded it  would  be  best  to  su^«st  to  the  New  York  committee,  Sir. 
who,  having  the  advantage  of  eonaulting  with  our  good  and 
generous  patron,  Mr.  Tappaa,  would  feel  more  confidence  in 
pursuing  any  measure  that  might  have  his  sanction.  We  have 
in  contemplation  to  write  them  and  suggest  Mr.  Gf.  as  a  suitable     W.  L.  G. 

me  of  the  lAhiraiofs  most  active 
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person,  iritliout,  however,  inthaatmg  the  suggestion  as  having 
originated  with  you.  Should  this  step  result  in  f  ortherance  of 
your  wishes,  I  shail  sincerely  rejoice,  for  I  also  feel  persuaded 
that  our  friend  could  viat  that  country  to  great  advantage  to 


Arnold  Buffum  to  W.  L.  Garrison,  at  Portland. 

Boston,  lOth  mo.  10, 1832. 

My  Deak  GaKbison  -.  "We  have  had  considerable  conversa- 
tion here  relative  to  sending  an  Agent  to  England  to  collect 
subsoriptioQS  for  our  proposed  School  for  colored  youth,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  learn  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  that  is  that  if  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses 
can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  best  that  thou  should  go  immediately 
to  England  for  that  purpose.  It  really  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
a  most  important  measure  to  be  immediately  adopted.  I  can  . 
entertain  no  doubt  but  thou  would  there  meet  the  most  cordial 
reception,  and  receive  liberal  contributions  towards  this  most 
dearable  object.  I  have  consulted  several  of  the  most  wealthy 
men  in  Providence  on  the  subject.  They  highly  approve  the 
measure  and  will  contribute  toward  its  accomplishment.  Please 
get,  on  thy  way  to  Boston,  a  few  hundred  if  possible  toward 
the  expenses  of  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  come  up  and  sail  from 
New  York  thB  first  of  next  month — that  is  my  most  decided 
opinion.  If  the  money  for  the  expenses  cannot  bo  got  else- 
where, I  wiU  go  to  New  Bedford  and  beg  hard,  and  I  believe  I 
can  get  it  there.  At  any  rate,  I  will  try  as  soon  as  I  know  thou 
hast  decided  to  go. 

A  colored  man  now  here  from  Petersburg,  Virpnia,  states 
that  they  have  there  had  a  missionary  society,  and  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  consequence  of  the  new 
laws  which  prohibit  them  from  meeting,  and  that  they  have 
a  fund  of  $200  whicli  they  want  to  give  where  it  wiU  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people.  He  thinks  they  will  give 
it  to  us. 

Please  to  write  me  immediately  in  reply.  Address  to  me  at 
Lowell,  and  oblige  thy  assured  friend. 

Garrison  in  England  will  do  the  cause  more  good  in  three 
months  than  in  twelve  in  America,  by  the  reception  he  will 
there  meet,  and  by  his  communications  through  the  columns  of 
the  lAberatoT,  &e.,  &c.  Excuse  the  great  haste,  which  almost 
precludes  thought. 
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Arnold  Buffum  to  W.  L.  Garrison,  at  Itfeiefmryport.        c 
Andover,  lOth  mo.  23,  1832. 

My  deak  Feiekd:  Thine  of  20tli  was  received  last  even- 
ing.    .    .    . 

Here  I  am  now  in  the  hot-lied  of  Colonizationism ;  have 
been  trying  all  day  to  get  a  house  to  lecture  in,  this  and  to- 
morrow evening.  The  Orthodox  minister  refuses  his  house  in 
toto.  .  .  .  I  am  now,  4  o'clock  P.  u.,  treating  for  the  Metho- 
dist meefiiig-house,     .    .    . 

I  intend  to  go  to  Newbur3rport  on  Thursday  of  this  week, 
and  meet  thee  there,  and  we  will  go  to  Boston  together  to 
make  arrangements  for  thy  voyage  to  England  and  France, 
for  thou  shalt  see  the  good  Lafayette, 

I  think  all  the  difflouHies  thou  mentions  in  regard  to  the 
School  may  be  easily  obviat«d.  I  am  sure  the  idea  of  a  farm 
school  is  maoh  more  acceptable  to  the  pubUc  than  that  of  a 
eoUege.  At  the  same  time,  whea  it  is  estabhshed  we  can  make 
what  we  please  of  it — that  is,  we  can  have  a  branch  located 
either  at  the  same  or  another  place,  where  honors  may  be  dk- 
pen&ed  to  ■woolly  heads.  At  all  events  the  plan  must  go 
forward.     ... 

Let  us  do  something  at  Newboryport :  do  thou  give  one 
lecture  there  and  I  will  give  one,  and  let  us  see  what  impresaon 

Arnold  Buffmn  to  Garrison  <&  Knapp,  Boston. 

Andovek,  10th  mo.  24,  1832. 

I  am  to  dehver  a  lecture  here  this  evening,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I  go  to  Newburyport  and  hope  to  meet  Friend  Gar- 
rison there  and  proceed  with  him  to  Boston.  ...  I  got  a 
letter  from  him  at  Lowell,  saying  he  proposed  to  return  to 
Boston  this  week  to  prepare  for  a  voyage  to  Europe,  should  the 
means  be  provided  and  his  friends  unitedly  think  it  desirable. 
I  hope  and  presume  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  to  consult  on  that  matter  that  I  wished  to  have  had 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  when  in  Boston,  but  I 
consulted  all  I  saw,  and  heard  one  uniform  favorable  opinion. 

The  Liberator  had  reached  England  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1831,  where  it  met  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  at 
onee  induced  a  friendly  interchange  of  docnments  and 
private  correspondence  between  the  abolition^ts  of  the 
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Chap.  X.    mother  eoimtry  and  their  unexpected  allies.     The  subse- 
1S33.       quent  formation  of  a  society  in  the  United  States  for 
immediate  emancipation  was  still  more  cheering;    "I 
Lid.  5:7.     did  indeed  feel  it  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart,"  wrote  James 
Cropper  to  Arnold  Buffum  in  August,  1832.     Meantime 
EUiott  Cresson's  activity  among  the  wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic denomination  of  which  Cropper  was  so  admirable 
a  representative,  was  practically  unchecked,  though  his 
ciarison's    iiiscrupulousness  had  been  discovered.    He  lost  no  time 
^•j^^fUTT-  *^*^''  ^is  arrival  out^  in  visiting  Wilberforce,  whom  he 
inforce,     failed  to  Convince  of  the  pra^jticability  of  transporting 
foret's  letter  the  blacks  to  Liberia;  and  the  blind  Clarkson,  whom  he 
tt:fwi83i'.   deceived  by  the  most  outrageous  Actions  in  regard  to 
the  emancipatory  intentions  and  influence  of  the  Society, 
£15.3:189.    and  committed  to  a  guarded  approval  of  it  in*  terms 
which  nevertheless  betrayed  the  misrepresentations  to 
which  the  writer  had  been  subjected.     Transmitted  by 
Cresson  to  the  home  organ,  the  endorsement  was  seen  to 
be  fatal  to  the  Society's  standing  at  the  South,  so  that 
to  publish  it  honestly  would  have  been  suicidal.    It  was 
therefore  suppressed,  and  a  garbled  version  ultimately  sub- 
stituted,^  which  compares  as  follows  with  the  original : 

Clarkson  to  E.  Cresson,  African  Repository, 

December  1,  1831.  Ifovember,  1832. 

Lii.  3 :  178.        This  Society  seems  to  me  to        He  [Clarkson]  considers  the 

have    two  objects    in  view —  objectof  the  Society  two-fold: 

first,   TO    ASSIST    IN    THE  first,    TO    PROMOTE    THE 

EMANCIPATION    OP    ALL  VOLUNTARY        EMIGRA- 

THE     SLAVES    NOW    IN  TION  TO  AFRICA  OF  THE 

THE    UNITED    STATES;  COLORED      POPULATION 

and,  secondly,  fey  sending  the&e  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

to  Africa,  to  do  away  the  slave-  and  second,  the  suppression  of 

trade,  and  promote  civilization  the  slave-trade,  and  the  civili- 

among  the  natives  there.  zation  of  the  AErican*tribes. 

1  In  the  summer  of  1831.  (See  African  Repository  for  November  ;  alao, 
Harriet Martineaii' 9  'Autobiography.'  1;149.| 

3  Gurley's  esplanatton  of  this  baseness  may  be  found  hi  lAb.  3 :  119,  and 
should  be  consulted. 
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The  '  Thoughts '  had  greatly  assisted  Cropper  and 
Stuart  in  baffling  the  "  fit  agent  of  a  Society  which  can 
succeed  only  by  stratagem  and  deception  " ;  but  the  rep- 
resentations of  these  and  other  English  friends  had 
doubtless  induced  the  managers  of  the  New-England 
Anti-Slavery  Society  to  consider  their  duty  in  the  prem- 
ises. In  carrying  out,  therefore,  the  resolntion  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  already  cited,  to  solicit  means  abroad  for  the  ' 
Manual  Labor  School,  it  would  clearly  be  a  gain  to  send 
some  one  capable  also  of  confronting  Cresson ;  and  who 
should  be  preferred  to  the  author  of  the  '  Thoughts '  ? 
Accordingly,  in  the  first  week  in  March,  1833  — 

"  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery 
Society  hereby  give  notice  to  the  pablie,  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed Wilham  Lloyd  Garrison  as  their  Agent,  aad  that  he 
wiU  proceed  to  England  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arran^ments 
can  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  proeum^  funds  to  aid  in  the 
estabhshment  of  the  proposed  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL 
FOK  COLORED  YOUTH,  and  of  disseminating  hi  that  country 
the  truth  in  relation  to  American  Slavery,  and  to  its  ally,  the 
Ameriean  Colonization  Society. 

"  The  Board  are  confident  that  the  friends  of  emancipation 
will  require  no  apology  for  this  st«p,  and  that  little  need  he 
said  to  secure  their  efficient  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  so  highly  important.  The  fact  is  generally  known  that 
Elliott  Cresson  is  now  in  England  as  an  agent  for  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  that  he  has  procured  funds  to  a  considerable 
amount,  by  representing  that  the  object  of  the  Society  is,  'to 
assist  in  the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  now  in  the  United 
States,'  It  is  important  that  the  Philanthropists  of  that  country 
should  be  undeceived,  and  that  ihe  real  principles  and  designs 
of  the  Colonization  Society  should  be  there  made  known. 

"  The  Board  have  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the  success 
of  this  Agency.  The  people  of  England  have  long  dnce  taken 
the  ground  of  himbdiatr  abolition,  and  their  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  are  too  well  known  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their 
readiness  fo  cooperate  with  us,  in  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution which  shall  afford  to  colored  youth  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing that  knowle^e  of  which  they  have  so  long  been  deprived, 

"  As  the  Society  has  but  a  small  amount  of  funds,  the  Board 
are  compelled  to  call  upon  the  friends  of  emancipation  through- 
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Chap.  X.     oat  the  country  for  aid  in  effecting  this  aljjeet.    And  they 
jC,         hereby  inidte  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  for  this 
object,  to  do  so  without  delay.    .     .     ." 

To  this  Mr.  Garrison  editorially  added  an  annoanee- 
ment  oS  his  purpose  to  sail  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
leaving  theLiberator  "in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  [Oliver 
Johnson]  in  all  respects  qualified  to  make  it  an  interest- 
ing and  efficient  publication."  He  returned  "  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Colored  Female  Religious  and 
Moral  Society  of  Salem,  for  some  valuable  presents  to 
him  in  anticipation  of  his  voyage." '  His  preparations 
for  departure  were  now  earnestly  begun;  and  with  mind 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  visiting  kindred  spirits  in  the 
Old  World,  we  fiad  him  composing  his  formal  farewells, 
yielding  once  more  (after  a  whole  year's  preoccupation) 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  poetic  muse,^  and  reviving  an 
old  friendship  in  the  pursuit  of  a  new.  Some  Haver- 
hill young  ladies  —  schoolmates  at  Deny,  N.  H.  —  styling 
themselves  "Inquirers  after  Truth," ^  had  by  their  sym- 
pathetic letters  caused  a  lively  emotion  in  an  always 
susceptible  bosom ;  so  much  so  that,  dates  considered,  an 


1  This  was  but  the  be^nlng  of  testtmoniaiH  and  contrlbutlona  from  the 
ooloFed  people.  Meetinga  espressive  of  their  esteem  and  confidence  were 
held,  and  oontributjons  to  the  mission  fund  made  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Newark,  and  Brooklyn  fitfc.  3  ;47,  59,  7i,  83,  [95J).  The  speeches 
and  resolutions  testify  to  the  affection  felt  for  Mr.  Garrison,  and  are  no- 
ticeably apt  in  expression.  About  one-half  the  sum  acknowledged  in  Lib. 
3:8Q  (f624,5<l|  was  derived  from  this  source.  Besides  these  manifestationB 
of  personal  inf«rest,  the  JuvenUe  Qarriaon  Independent  Society  presented 
Tiim  with  a  large  and  handsomely  executed  heart-shaped  silver  medal, 
suitably  inscribed,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  ;  and  colored  gentlemen  of 
Boston  and  Salem,  among  whose  inscribed  names  we  And  that  of  C.  L. 
Eemond,  gave  him  a  beantiful  silver  cup  "in  commemoration  of  our  farewell 
interview  at  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  George  Putnam." 

a  See  the  hopeful  lyi^o,  "Yewho  in  bondage  pine,"  bearing  date  March 
20,  1833,  first  printed  in  the  April  number  of  the  monthly  ^iwii/ioiitai  (p.  64, 
afterwards  ialAb.  3:56),  and  sung  at  the  anti-slavery  meeting  held  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1833,  in  Boylston  Hall,  Boston  fQfi.  3;  107]. 

3  These  were  Miss  Harriet  Minot,  afterwards  Mrs.  Isaac  Pitman,  at  Som- 
erviUe,  Mass.,  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  Mr.  Garrison ;  Miss  Harriott  Plum- 
mer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Bartlett,  and  mother  of  the  distinguished 
Gen.  William  P.  Bartlett,  of  the  civil  war ;  and  Miss  Elisabeth  E.  Parrott, 
afterwards  Mrs.  George  Hughes,  of  Boston. 
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incidental  avowal  in  the  Liberator  oS  March  16  —  "We  Lii.-i-.^^. 
declare  that  our  heart  is  neither  affected  J>^,  nor  pledged 
to,  any  lady,  black  or  white,  bond  or  free  " ' —  was  perhaps 
intended  to  be  read  aa  an  advertisement,  between  the 
lines.  A  trip  to  Haverhill  and  an  address  there  were  the 
result  of  the  correspondence  which  ensued: 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  "Inquirers  after  Truth." 

Boston,  Marcli  4, 1833.  ms. 

Tou  excite  my  curiosity  and  interest  still  more  by  informing 
me  that  my  dearly  Ijeloved  Whittier  is  a  friend  and  townsman 
of  yours.  Can  we  not  induce  him  to  devote  his  brilliant  genius 
more  to  the  advancement  of  our  cause,  and  kindred  enterprises, 
aad  less  to  the  creations  of  romance  and  fancy,  and  the  dis- 
turbing incidents  of  political  strife  ? 

Boston,  March  18, 1833.  MS. 

You  think  my  iufluenoe  wiU  prevail  with  my  dear  Whittier 
more  than  yours.  I  think  otherwise.  If  he  has  not  already 
blotted  my  name  from  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  it  is  beoause 
his  magnanimity  is  superior  to  neglect.  We  have  had  no  cor- 
respondence whatever,  for  more  than  a  year,  with  each  other ! 
Does  this  look  like  friendship  between  us  ?  And  yet  I  take  the 
blame  all  to  myself.  He  is  not  a  debtor  to  me — I  owe  him 
many  tetters.  My  only  excuse  is  an  almost  unconquerable 
aversion  to  pen,  ink  and  paper  (as  well  he  knows),  and  the 
numerous  obligations  which,  rest  upon  me,  growing  out  of  my 
connection  with  the  cause  of  emancipaiion.  Pray,  secure  his 
for^veness,  and  tell  him  that  my  love  to  bim  is  as  strong  as 
was  that  of  David  to  Jonathan.  Soon  I  hope  to  send  him  a 
contrite  epistle ;  and  I  know  he  will  return  a  generous  pardon. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Miss  Sarriet  Minot. 

Boston,  Mareb  19, 1833.  Ms. 

A  thoi^ht  has  just  occurred  to  me.  Suppose  I  should  visit 
Haverhill,  previous  to  my  departure  for  England :  is  it  proba- 
ble that  I  could  obtain  a  meeting-house  in  which  to  address  the 

1  His  opponents  tad  ehiirged  him  with  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  Maasachu- 
setts  law  against  intermarriage  In  order  to  profit  by  it  in  taking  a  black 
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inhabitants  on  the  subject  of  slavery?  (probably  T  should  deem 
it  expedient  to  say  nothing  derogatory  to  the  Colonization 
Society.)  If  I  can  be  stwe  of  a  house,  I  will  try  to  come  Sab- 
bath after  next.  I  wiU  consult  my  friend  Whittier,  and  see 
what  can  be  done. 

Boston,  March  26,  1833. 
I  have  written  to  Whittier  respecting  my  visit  to  Haverhill, 
but  have  heard  nothing  from  him.    Nevertheless,  I  shall  visit 
your  beautiful  village    on    Saturday  nest,  even    should    no 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  an  address. 

Boston,  April  3, 1833. 
Although  it  is  midnight,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  expect  to  bid 
adieu  to  Boston,  yet  I  cannot  consent  to  woo 

"Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 

until  I  express  to  you — very  imperfectly,  indeed — the  pleasure 
which  I  received  ft^m  my  recent  visit  to  Haverhill.  Beautiful 
village  1  it  has  almost  stolen  my  heart.     .     .     . 

During  my  brief  sojourn  in  H.,  my  spirit  was  as  elastic  as  the 
breeze,  and,  like  the  lark,  soared  steadily  upward  to  the  gates 
of  heaven,  carolling  its  notes  of  joy.  How  invigorating  was 
the  atmosphere  !  how  bright  the  sun !  how  cheerful  each  field 
and  hill !  how  magnificent  the  landscape !  What  have  I  not 
lost  by  a  residence  in  this  "  populous  solitude  "^ this  city  of 
bustle,  dust  and  bricks ! 

But,  pleasant  as  it  is  to  behold  the  face  of  Nature,  it  has  no 
beauty  like  the  countenance  of  a  beloved  friend.  Sweet  is  flie 
song  of  birds,  but  sweeter  the  voices  of  those  we  love.  To  see 
my  dear  Whittier  once  more,  full  of  health  and  manly  beauty, 
was  pleasurable  indeed. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  equally  rapturous 
praise  of  a  New  England  landscape  in  March  from  a 
runaway  apprentice  revisiting  the  scene  of  his  mis- 
directed training.  Mr.  Whittier,  it  should  be  said,  had 
abated  nothing  of  his  friendship,  having  already  in  his 
portfolio  a  poetical  tribute  to  Mr.  Garrison  which  he 
withheld  from  print  till  after  their  interview.  He  secured 
the  church  for  the  Sunday  discourse,  and  though 
"  Too  quiet  seemed  the  man  to  ride  the  wingM  HippogrifE 
Keform," 
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his  anti-slavery  earnestness  was  soon  after  publicly  testi- 
fied by  a  pamphlet  issued  in  June,  entitled,  '  Justice  and  ii*.  3 : 9 
Kxpediency;  or,  Slavery  considered  with  a  view  to  its 
rightful  Remedy,  Abolition.'  The  news  of  this  weighty 
accession  to  the  cause  Mr.  Garrison  heard  with  rejoicing 
while  in  England. 

Leave-taking  began  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society  held  March  25  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  which  Mr,  Gar- 
rison offered  a  resolution  declaring  the  Colonization 
Society  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  emancipation,  and 
made  a  speech  in  support  of  this  view.  No  better  state- 
ment of  the  contrary  aims  of  the  two  organizations  could 
be  desired  than  that  involved  in  his  valedictory : 

' '  Brettiren  — Whether  I  shall  ever  again  have  an  opportunity  Lib.  3 : 1 
to  address  you,  He  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  lists  and  the  seas 
in  the  hollow  oi  his  hands,  alone  can  teU.  Whatever  may  be 
the  event  with  me,  see  to  it  that  you  grow  not  weary  in  well 
doing.  The  command  rests  upon  you  to  'plead  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  needy '  —  fulfil  it  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  Suffer  no 
discouragement  to  depress,  no  obstacle  to  hiader,  no  perseen- 
tion  to  deter,  no  power  to  awe,  no  opposition  to  defeat  you 
in  your  great  and  glorious  enterprise.  Your  principles,  if 
cherished  and  vindicated,  cannot  fail  to  procure  for  you  a 
splendid  triumph.  Eemember  that  He  who  is  for  you  is 
greater  than  they  who  are  against  you  —  and  that  this  is  a 
cause  in  which  one  shah  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?  Shall  not  his  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ? 
'  The  needy  shall  not  always  be  forgotten  —  the  expectation  of 
the  poor  shall  not  perish  forever.' 

"  While  the  Colonization  Society  is  striving  hard  to  suppress 
inquiry  and  discussion  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  be  sure  your- 
selves to  agitate  it  on  all  suitable  occasions.  While  that  Society 
is  endeavoring  to  cover  up  the  bloody  abominations  of  the  foul 
system,  fail  not  to  hold  up  those  abominations  to  the  gaze  of 
the  people  until  their  hearts  shall  sicken,  and  rivers  of  re- 
pentant tears  wash  away  the  poUatioos  of  the  land.  While  that 
Society  is  constantly  alleviating  the  pressure  of  guilt  upon  the 
consciences  of  tiie  planters,  pile  upon  those  consciences  moun- 
tains, '  oitd  cut  away  the  props.''    While  that  Society  is  consulting 
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Chap.  X.  the  eonvenienoe,  selflehness,  prejudice  and  cruelty  of  the  op- 
~  pressor,  do  you  consult  nothing  but  truth  and  duty.    While  that 

Society  is  demauding  the  banishment  of  the  slaves  as  the  price 
of  freedom,  do  you  contend  for  their  freedom  and  education  at 
home.  While  that  Society  is  ui^^ng  a  slow,  imjwrceplible,  in- 
defluite  emancipation,  do  you  insist  upon  immediate  restitution. 
While  that  Sodetj  is  persuading  the  people  of  the  free  States 
that  tliey  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  slave  system,  do  you 
show  the  people  that  they  are  constitutionally  involved  in  the 
guilt  and  danger  of  slavery  —  that,  consequently,  they  are  bound 
to  revise  and  alter  that  Constitution,  and  release  themselves  from 
their  present  bloody  responsibility.  While  that  Society  is  main- 
taining that  here  the  colored  population  must  be  forever  use- 
less, degraded  and  miserable,  do  you  rebuie  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  prejudice,  and  encourage  that  population  to  aspire  after 
knowledge  and  to  hope  for  better  days.  While  that  Society  is 
aiming  to  oast  upon  the  shores  of  Africa  large  masses  of  igno- 
rance and  depravity  for  the  rehef  of  this  country  and  —  the 
CkristiamsaUoti  of  that  eontinmit,  do  you  pray  that  none  but  en- 
lightened and  Christian  missionaries  may  be  sent  thither  on 
errands  of  mercy.  And  while  yon  feel  and  express  the  strongest 
moral  indignation,  in  view  of  the  conduct  of  Southern  oppres- 
sors, 'be  angry,  and  sin  not' — cherish  nothing  but  the  most 
ardent  love  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  interests,  for  their 
bodies  and  souls.  Be  actuated  by  a  holy  zeal  and  boldness,  but 
repudiate  animal  passion  and  all  malignity." 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  pointed  out  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  just  culminating 
across  the  water  in  the  impending  freedom  of  the  800,000 
slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies,  within  six  years  after 
the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation  had  been  em- 
braced by  British  philanthropists. 

On  the  2d  of  April  a  farewell  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Belknap-Street  Church,  when  Mr.  Garrison  read  an  ad- 
dress prepared  for  his  colored  friends,  and  subsequently 
repeated  to  them  in  many  cities.^    He  is  sad  at  parting, 

I  It  was  flnallf  pTinted  ils  a  pamphlet  in  New  York.  It  Imd  other  thito 
black  readers.  Frederick  A.  Hinton,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  Isaac 
Knapp,  July  13,  1833  (MS.|;  "  I  met  tc><lBy  in  the  street  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soll,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  great  ilistlnctiOQ,  who  stopped  me  and  told  me 
that  he  had  just  read  Garrison's  Address,  and  that  he  (Mr.  I.)  la  entirely 
with  Q.  In  every  respect,  and  hia  brother.  J.  B.  Ii^ersoll,  Esq.,  President 
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perhaps  for  the  last  time,  from  those  to  whom  lie  owes  so  Chap.  x, 
much.  Yet  both  abroad  and  at  home  there  are  clearing  ,^3, 
skies  and  signs  of  great  promise  —  the  repentance  of 
Great  Britain,  the  heroism  of  the  abolitionists.  "  If  ever 
there  was  a  cause  which  established  the  disinterested- 
ness and  integrity  of  its  supporters,  yours  is  that  cause." 
The  national  attention  has  been  fixed  on  slavery.  "  What 
has  created  the  mighty  discussion  which  has  taken,  or  is 
taking,  place  in  almost  every  debating  society  or  lyceum 
throughout  the  Union,  and  which  cannot  cease  till  the 
cause  of  it,  slavery,  is  overthrown?"  The  truth  has 
found  a  prominent  medium  in  the  IMerator,  which  shall 
not  go  down  while  body  and  mind  endure.  Admit  its 
incendiary  character :  it  is  a  rising  sun. 

"  But  the  Liberator  is  said  to  be  deatruetive  in  its  character      Address 
and  t«ndeiioy.    That  ehaa^e,  also,  I  admit  is  true.    It  is  put-    ^{I'p^pie 
ting  whole  magazines  of  truth  under  the  slave  system,  and  I      of  Color. 
trust  in  God  will  blow  it  into  countless  fragments,  so  tiiat  not     ^.  \\  ^^ 
the  remnant  of  a  whip  or  chain  can  be  found  in  all  the  South, 
and  so  that  upon  its  ruins  may  be  erected  the  beautiful  temple 
of  freedom.    I  will  not  waste  my  strei^h  in  foolishly  endeavor- 
ing to  beat  down  this  great  Basiile  with  a  feather,    I  will  not 
commence  at  the  roof,  and  throw  off  its  tiles  by  piecemeal,    I 
am  for  adopting  a  more  summary  method  of  demohshing  it.    I 
am  for  digging  under  its  foundations,  and  springing  a  mine 
that  shall  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another.    I  leave  oolooiza- 
tionists  to  pick  up  the  leaves  which  are  annually  shed  by  the 
Bohou  Upas  of  our  land,  with  the  vaiu  hope  of  exterminating 
it ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  choose  rather  to  assail  its  trunk  with  the 
axe  of  justice,  and  strike  with  all  my  nerve  such  blows  as  shaU 
cause  '  this  great  poison-tree  of  lust  and  blood,  and  of  all 
abominable  and  heartless  iniquity,  to  fall  before  it ;  and  law 
and  love,  and  God  and  man,  to  shout  victory  over  its  ruin.' 

"  But  the  lAberator  uses  very  hard  language,  and  calls  a 
great  many  bad  names,  and  is  very  harsh  and  abusive.  Pre- 
cious cant,  indeed !    And  what  has  been  so  efB.caeious'  as  this 

of  the  Select  Council,  is  also.  TMb  is  not  to  lie  mentioned  out  o£  confi- 
dence." Both  these  gentlemen,  sons  of  Jared  Ingersoll,  were  eminent 
lawyers,  and  afterwards  represented  their  State  in  Congress ;  the  former 
as  a  Democrat,  the  latter  as  a  Whig.  Joseph  Beed  Ingersoil  was  appointed 
Minister  to  England  by  President  Fillmore. 
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Chap.  X.  hard  language  !  Now,  I  am  satisfied  that  its  strength  of 
lEas  denunciation  bears  no  proportion  to  the  enormous  guilt  of  the 
slave  system.  The  English,  language  is  lamentably  weak  and 
deficient  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  wish  its  epithets  were 
heavier — -I  wish  it  would  not  break  so  easily — I  wish  I  could 
denounce  slavery,  and  all  its  abettors,  in  torms  equal  to  their 
infamy.  But,  shame  to  teU !  I  can  apply  to  him  who  steals  the 
liberties  of  hundreds  of  his  feUow-creaturea,  and  lacerates 
their  bodies,  and  plunders  them  of  all  their  hard  earnings,  only 
the  same  epithet  that  is  apphed  by  all  to  a  man  who  steals  a 
shiUing  in  this  community.  I  call  the  slaveholder  a  thief 
because  he  steals  human  beings,  and  reduces  them  to  the 
condition  of  brutes  ;  and  I  am  thought  to  be  very  abusive !  I 
call  the  ma.-n  a  thief  who  takes  my  handkerchief  from  my 
pocket ;  and  all  the  people  shout, '  Right !  right !  so  he  is ! '  and 
the  court  seizes  him  and  throws  him  into  prison.  Wonderful 
consistency !  .  .  . 
Address  "  How,  then,  ought  I  to  feel,  and  speak,  and  write,  ia  view 

FrtePeoplt  ''^  ^  System  which  is  red  with  innocent  blood,  drawn  from  the 
of  Color,  bodies  of  millions  of  my  countrymen  by  the  scourge  of  brutal 
p.  'la.  ^'  drivers ;  — which  is  full  of  all  uncleanness  and  licentiousness ; — 
which  destroys  the  '  life  of  the  so\U ' ;  —  and  which  ia  too  hor- 
rible for  the  mind  to  imagine,  or  the  pen  to  declare  1  How 
ought  I  to  feel  and  speak  ?  As  a  man !  as  a  patriot !  as  a 
philanthropist !  as  a  Christian  !  My  soul  should  be,  as  it  is,  on 
Are.  I  should  thunder— I  should  light«n.  I  should  blow  the 
trumpet  of  alarm,  long  and  loud.  I  ahoidd  use  just  such  lan- 
guage as  is  most  descriptive  of  the  crime.  I  should  imitate 
the  example  of  Christ,  who,  when  he  had  to  do  with  people  of 
like  manners,  called  them  sharply  by  their  proper  names  — 
such  as,  an  adulterous  and  perverse  generation,  a  brood  of 
vipers,  hypocrites,  children  of  the  devil  who  could  not  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell,  .  .  ,  No !  no !  I  never  will  dilute  or 
modify  my  language  against  slavery  —  against  the  plunderers 
of  my  fellow-men — against  American  kidnappers.  They  shall 
have  my  honest  opinions  of  their  conduct." 

He  appeals  to  them  against  the  charge  that  he  is 
inciting  them  to  revenge  against  the  whites,  whereas  he 
urges  their  mutual  improvement  through  association.^ 

1  In  a  note  to  tha  Address  at  this  point,  Mr.  Garrison  records  the  gratif  y- 
ii^  fact  that  Immediately  at  the  close  of  its  dellTery  in  Boston,  on  his 
his  hearers  should  form  a  tempernDce  society,  114 
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He  has  been  accused  of  unduly  excitiug  their  hopes,  but  chap.  x. 
the  Colonization  Society  is  already  smitten  and  totter-  igjg. 
ing.  He  describes  the  nature  of  his  mission  to  England, 
"  at  the  unanimons  request  of  the  Managers  of  the  New- 
England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind,  after  great  consideration,  that  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence points  out  the  way."  His  principal  object  is  to 
assist  in  raising  $50,000  for  the  National  Manual  Labor 
School,  by  invoking  the  cooperation  of  wealthy  philan- 
thropists. Another  is  to  head  off  Elliott  Gresson,  "  who 
has  been  long  in  the  country,  and  has  succeeded  in 
duping  the  British  people  out  of  large  sums  of  money  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  brazen  handmaid  of  slavery." 

"  Another  important  object  I  have  in  view  is,  to  establish  a      Address 
regular  correspondence  between  the  abolitionists  of  England    p^'^pf^u 
and  those  of  this  eountry,  and  to  secure  a  union  of  sentiment      of  Color, 
and  aelion.    Much  useful  information  may  be  obtained,  and     '^  '^j  ^^' 
many  valuable  anti-slavery  tracts  and  pnbheationa  eolleeted 
for  distribution  among  us.    We  deem  it  important  to  learn, 
precisely,  the  methods  adopted  by  the  friends  of  abohfion  in 
England,  in  operating  upon  public  sentiment  j  upon  what  prin- 
eiples,  and  by  what  regulations,  their  anti-slavery  societies  are 
conducted;    in  what  manner  female  influence  has  been  so 
widely  secured,  and  so  powerfully  exerted  against  slavery; 
and,  in  short,  to  gather  up  all  those  facts,  and  obtain  all  those 
instructions,  in  relation  to  this  great  cau^e  which  can  in  any 
degree  assist  us  in  destroying  the  monster  oppeession,  and 
placing  your  whole  race  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

The  Address,  whose  opening  was  figurative  and  florid, 
well  suited  to  a  colored  audience,  closed  with  exhorta- 
tions to  moral  behavior  during  his  absence,  and  to  faith 
in  the  Cfod  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

On  Friday,  April  5,  Mr.  Garrison  set  out  from  Boston. 
His  progress  up  to  his  embarkation  will  be  best  described 
in  extracts  from  his  private  correspondence,  as  the  Lib- 

males  and  femalea  snliseribed,  and  when  he  left  the  city  150  had  agreed  to 
ahataiii  from  liquor.  "  Such  acts  as  these,  brethren,  give  me  strength  and 
boldness  in  your  canse.'' 

Vol.  I.— 22 
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Chap.  X.    erator  contained  tut  few  particulars.    It  was  announced 
1833.       that  he  could  be  addressed  in  eare  of  William  Goodell  at 
New  York ; 

Henry  B.  Benson  to  Isaac  Knapp. 
MS.  Peovidence,  April  9, 1833. 

We  had  a  very  short  but  delightful  visit  from.  Mr.  Garrison 
last  week,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  help  feeling 
sorrowful  on  reflecting  he  was  about  to  leave  us  for  so  long  a 
Aprils-  period.  On  Friday  evening  he  delivered  a  moat  excellent 
address  before  a  lai^e  and  highly  respectable  audience  of  our 
colored  inhabitants,  in  which  he  took  an  affecting  leave  of  them 
all.  After  the  meeting,  the  poor  creatures  wept  aud  sobbed 
like  children — they  gathered  round  liirn  anxious  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  for  them,  and  tell  him 
how  well  they  loved  him.    .     .     . 

On  Saturday  morning  your  partner  and  my  brother  started 
for  Brooklyn,  from  whence  he  probably  departed  on  Monday 
for  Hartford.    .    .     . 

P.  S.  My  brother  has  returned ;  says  om:  friend  dehvered  a 
highly  satisfactory  address  in  Mr.  May's  meeting-house  on  Sun- 
day evening,  and  has  removed  a  mountain  of  prejudice.  After 
April  z.  he  left  Brooklyn  Monday  noon,  a  sherifE  came  up  from  Canter- 
bury with  a  writ.  Do  not  icnow  whether  they  proceeded  to 
Hartford  after  Inm,  or  not;  brother  said  he  oouldnot  ascertain. 
Believe  they  are  going  to  take  him  up  for  the  heading  put  to 
the  letter  of  March  12th,  respecting  the  town  meeting,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  libellous.  My  father  says  he  will  see  that  he 
has  bonds  (if  necessary)  t«  any  amount  required.!  Miss  Cran- 
daJl  was  at  Brooklyn,  and  is  in  excellent  spirits. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Miss  Harriet  Minot. 

MS.  Hartford,  April  9, 1833. 

April  2.  On  Tuesday  evening  last  I  bade  farewell  to  my  colored  friends 

of  Boston,  in  a  pubUc  address,  and  on  Friday  evening  to  the 

people  of  color  in  Providence.     On  both  occasions  the  highest 

interest  and  most  intense  feeling  were  felt  and  exhibited  by  the 

1  George  Benson  wrote  to  his  t 
what  was  tJieit  object  nnless  fa 
jourcey." 
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audience.  They  wept  freely— tiiey  clustered  around  me  in  < 
throngs,  each  one  eager  to  receive  the  pressure  of  my  hand  and 
implore  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  upon  my  head.  You  can- 
not imagine  the  scene,  and  my  pen  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
describe  it.  As  I  stood  hefore  them,  and  reflected  it  might  be 
the  last  time  I  should  behold  them  on  earth,  ...  I  covdii 
not  but  feel  a  strong  depression  of  mind.  .  .  ,  It  is  the 
lowness  of  their  estate,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  which 
esalts  ihem  in  my  eyes.  It  is  the  distance  which  separat-es 
them  from  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  society,  which  brings 
them  so  closely  to  my  affections.'  It  is  the  unmerited  scorn, 
reproach  and  persecution  of  their  persons,  by  those  whose  com- 
plexion is  colored  like  my  own,  that  command  for  them  my 
sympathy  and  respect.  It  is  the  fewness  of  their  friends,  and 
the  great  number  o£  their  enemies,  that  induce  me  to  stand 
forth  in  their  defence,  and  enable  me,  I  trust,  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  purity  of  my  motives.     .    .    . 

On  Sabbath  evening,  I  dehvered  an  address  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audience  of  white  people  in  Brooklyn,  where  I  have 
long  been  regarded  as  a  terrible  monster.  I  am  happy  to  learn 
that  the  effects  of  the  address  are  most  salutary. 

This  evening,  I  bid  farewell  to  the  colored  inhabitants  of 
Hartford,  in  their  meeting-house. 

To-moETow  I  start  for  New  Haven,  in  which  pla«e  I  shall 
stay  two  or  three  days,  iu  order  to  have  my  portrait  taken  and 
engraved  upon  steel.  This  I  do  reluctantly ;  but  my  friends 
are  imperious,  and  I  must  gratify  them.  This  etiekii^  up  one's 
face  in  print-shops,  to  be  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  is 
hardly  consistent  with  genuine  modesty,  but  I  can  in  no  other 
way  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  those  who  wonld  pluck  out 
their  eyes  to  give  me. 

Bev.  Simeon  S.  Joeelyn  to  W.  L.  Garrison,  in  Boston. 
New  Haven,  March  29,  1833. 

I  am  desirous  to  have  you  sit  to  my  brother  for  a  portrait 
before  you  leave  for  England.  I  suppose  you  will  have  bat 
little  time  for  such  a  purpose,  but  if  you  can  be  here  but  one  or 
two  days  he  can  get  the  likeness  and  finish  the  painting  after- 
wards.   He  is  now  painting  a  portrait  of  Ashmun  ^  for  the 

1  "  Anx  plua  dishfiritSa  le  plus  d'amour." 

s  JeLudi  Aalimun,  the  militant  agent  of  tie  Amerioan  ColonisatJon 
Society,  who  went  out  to  Liberia  in  1822.    He  died,  after  hla  return,  Aug. 
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Chap.  X.  Colonizatioa  Society,  which  is  to  he  engraved.  It  is  my  design 
j^,  to  engrave  yoctrs  whilst  you  are  in  EagJaad,  and  publish  the 
print.  I  have  long  thought  that  your  friends  and  foes  would 
view  your  portrait  with  interest;  and  as  the  Lord  Las  been 
pleased  to  give  you  a  head  bearing  none  of  the  deslnictive  dis- 
position  which  opposers  ascribe  to  you,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
lead  them  by  a  view  of  the  outward  man  to  a  more  favorable 
esanjination  of  your  principles.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the 
effect  where  your  face  is  seen,  and  why  not  where  its  imitation 
should  be  viewed  ?  I  hope,  tor  the  pleasure  of  your  friends,  at 
all  events,  that  you  will  consent  to  spend  a  day  or  two  here  in 
tlie  way  proposed.  Besides,  as  my  brother  is  acquainted  in 
London,  and  with  one  of  the  principal  anti-slavery  men, 
William  Alien,  you  ina\  peihaps  spend  your  time  with  hi  in  to 
advantage.  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  on  various  accounts.  .  .  . 
I  hope  you  wiU  get  ba«k  as  soon  as  is  consistent.  "We  shall 
have  a  rough  time,  probably,  before  the  year  is  out.  The 
straggle  will  be  great,  no  doubt,  bat  God  will  redeem  the  cap- 
tives. .  .  .  We  are  all  determined  to  sustain  Miss  Crandall 
if  there  is  law  in  the  land  enough  to  protoet  her.  She  is  a 
noble  soul.  .  .  .  Miss  C,  has  no  doubt  more  praying  friends 
la  the  Unitod  States  drawn  to  her  by  her  persecutions  than  the 
whole  number  of  the  population  of  Caaterbory.  .  .  .  Should 
not  some  course  be  taken  for  publishing  another  edition  of 
your  '  Thoughts '  previous  to  your  return  1 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Isaac  Knapp. 

ifS.  Tie  New  Haven,  April  11, 1833, 

bfHatUasi      According  to  appointment,  I  addressed  our  colored  fjiends  in 

ai  the  close.  Providence  on  Friday  evening  last ;  and  although  they  had  but 
a  short  notice,  they  gave  me  a  large  audience.  At  the  close  of 
the  address,  they  voluntarily  made  a  collection  in  aid  of  my 
mission,  which,  with  the  contributions  of  some  white  friends, 
amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  thirty  dollars.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  colored  "  Mntual  Belief  Society  "  gave  $15.00,  at  the 
hands  of  their  Treasurer,  lohabod  Northnp.  The  colored  "  Fe- 
male Literary  Society  "  also  presented  me  $6,00,  and  the  colored 
"Female  Tract  Society"  $4.00  — making,  in  all,  $55.00!  — All 
this  was  given,  too,  ■veithout  any  application  being  made  to  them. 
April  6.  On  Saturday,  friend  (J.  W.  Benson  took  me  to  Brooklyn  in  a 

chaise,  where  I  tarried  until  Monday,  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  his  parents.    My  excellent  brother  May  was  dehghted  to  see 
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me,  and.  ray  pleasure  was  equally  great  iu  taking  him  by  the  Chap.  X. 

hand.    1  did  not  expect  to  deliver  an  address  in  B,,  but  eould  ^^ 
not  easily  avoid  a  complianee  with  the  wislies  of  my  friends. 

Accordingly,  I  occupied  Mr.  May's  pulpit  on  Sabbath  evening  ApiiJ  7. 

Miss  Crandall,  having  obtataedinformationthati  was  tohold 
forth,  came  up  from  C»nt«rbury  with  her  sbter  (a  beautiful      /'^"^% 
girl,  by  the  way).     She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  as  undaunted 
as  if  she  had  the  whole  world  on  her  side.     Sie  has  opened  her 
school,  and  is  resolved  to  persevere.    I  wish  brother  Johnson   Oliver  Joha- 
to  state  this  fact,  particularly,  in  the  nest  lAberator,  amd  urge         '°"' 
all  those  wlio  intend  to  send  their  children  thither,  to  do  so 
wittiout  delay. 

The  stage  for  Hartford  on  Monday  morning  neglected  to  call      Aj>rii  s. 
for  me ;  and  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  after  its  departure,  be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  the  fact.    As  time  was  precious,  I  t«ok  a 
common  wagon,  and  followed  on  in  pursuit,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  mile  overtook  the  stage.    I  was  in  a  wretched  plight, 
covered  over  with  mud,  and  wet  —  for  it  rained  heavily.    I  ar- 
rived in  Hartford  late  that  evening,  and  the  nest  morning      ApriJq. 
thought  of  starting  for  New  Haven ;  but,  at  the  urgent  solicita- 
tions of  the  colored  friendfi,  I  gave  them  an  address  in  the 
evening  in  their  church.    They  collected   four  dollars.    On 
Wednesday  morning,  I  took  the  stage  for  New  Haven.     On     April  10. 
passing  through  Middletown,  I  saw  the  Eev,  J.  C.  Beman  and 
a  few  other  colored  friends,  and  it  was  with  as  much  difficulty 
as  reluctance  I  tore  myself  from  their  company.    I  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  seeing  tiend  Joeelyn  in  New  Haven,  as  he  had    S.  S.  Joce- 
gone  to  New  Yort  \   but  his  brother  gave  me  a  welcome,  and         -*'"■ 
commenced  upon  my  portrait.    To-day  noon  (Friday)  I  start     ApHlii. 
for  New  York,  but  shah  pass  on  to  Philadelphia  without  delay. 
I  must  return  to  New  Haven  again  to  address  the  colored  peo- 
ple, and  have  my  portrait  completed.    Friend  Robert  B.  Hall 
has  been  very  attentive. 

Philadelphia,  April  17, 1833. 
This  letter  was  begun  in  New  Haven,  and  must  now  be  com- 
pleted in  this  city.  No  doubt  you  are  all  scolding  about  me 
heartily.  I  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  and  found  friend  Sharp-  April  13. 
less  and  his  family  in  good  health.  Last  evening,  I  gave  an 
address  to  the  colored  people.  The  audience  was  pretty  lai^, 
but  the  colored  PMladelphians,  as  a  body,  do  not  evince  that 
interest  and  warmth  of    attachment  which  characterize  my 
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Chap.  X.  Boston  friends-— nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  as  I  have  associated 
jgT"  with,  aeareely  a  dozen  of  their  number,    I  have  not,  as  yet, 

made  any  call  upon  them  for  pecuniary  MMstanee  in  aid  of 
my  mission,  but  shall  consult  to-day  or  to-morrow  with  friends 
Forten,  Cassey,  HintoQ,  Purvis,  et«,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 
mission  meets  with  a  general  approval.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Purvis,  I  have  been  sitting  for  my  portrait,  and  the  artist 

April  19.      (Brewster)  1  has  succeeded  pretty  well.     On  Friday  morning,  I 

April  zs.      start  for  New  York,  where  I  shall  tarry  until  Monday  morning, 

and  then  go  to  New  Haven,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Ceo.Boarjis,   Boumo,    I  shall  sail  in  the  packet  for  Liverpool  for  May  1st, 

provided  the  necessary  funds  be  raised  and  my  enemies  do  not 

throw  any  hindrances  in  my  path. 

S.  S.  Jcce-  I  saw  brother  Jocelyn  in  New  Yort.  He  showed  me  a  letter 
'-''"■  which  he  had  just  received  from  Miss  Crandall,  in  which  she 
stated  that  I  had  not  left  Brooklyn  more  than  half  an  hour  be- 
fore a  sheriff  from  Canterbury  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Mr. 
Benson  at  full  speed,  having  five  writs  against  me  from  Andrew 
T.  Judson  and  company;  and  finding  that  I  had  gone,  he 
pursued  after  me  for  several  miles,  but  had  to  give  up  the  chase. 
No  doubt  the  Coloniaation  party  wiU  resort  to  some  base  meas- 
ures to  prevent,  if  possible,  my  departure  for  England.  .  .  . 
I  wish  the  Board  of  Managers  to  give  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  James  Cropper. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Miss  Harriet  Minot. 

MS.  Philadeuhia,  April  22, 1833. 

April  19,  On  Friday  afternoon  I  arrived  in  Now  York  from  this  city, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.  I 
was  immediately  told  that  the  enemies  of  the  abohtion  cause 
had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  my  body  by  legal  writs  on 
some  false  pretences,  with  the  sole  intention  to  convey  me 
South  and  dehver  me  up  to  the  authorities  of  Georgia,— or,  in 
other  words,  to  abduct  and  destroy  me.  The  ^ent  who  was  to 
carry  this  murderous  design  into  operation,  had  been  in  New 
York  several  days,  waiting  my  appearance.  As  a  packet  was 
to  sail  the  next  day  for  Liverpool  from  Philadelphia,  my 

I  Edmund  Btaweter,  imcle  of  the  eminect  lawyer  (Praaident  Arthur's 
Attorney-General)  Benjamin  H.  Brewster.  The  painting,  less  than  life- 
eiie,  has  been  lost  sight  of,  but  copies  of  a  lithograph  made  from  it  by  the 
artist  himself  are  stUl  preserved.  This  print  is  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  subject  of  it,  and  waa  regarded  at  tho  time  as  a  failure. 
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Mends  adyiaed  me  to  start  early  tlie  nest  morning  for  tlais  ( 
city,  in  the  steamboat,  hoping  I  might  arrive  in  season  to  take 
passage  therein,  and  thus  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy— 
bat  the  ship  sailed  in  the  morning,  and  I  did  not  get  here  till 
the  afternoon ;  consequently,  I  failed  to  accomplish  my  pur- 
pose. My  only  alternative,  therefore,  is,  to  return  again  to 
New  Yor\  to-morrow  evening,  and  stealthily  get  away,  if 
possible,  ia  the  Liverpool  packet^  that  sails  the  next  morning. 
Probably  I  shall  not  start  in  the  ship,  but  go  down  the  river  in 
a  pilot -boat  and  overtake  her. 

My  friends  are  full  of  apprehension  and  disquietude  j  font  I 
cannot  know  fean  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  danger  to  awe 
me.  I  tremble  at  nothing  but  my  own  delinquencies,  as  one 
who  is  bound  to  be  perfect,  even  as  my  heavenly  Patlier  is 
perfect. 

The  second  trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  was, 
perhaps,  made  by  the  usual  route,  namely,  by  steamboat 
to  Arahoy,  cars  to  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  steamboat 
again  to  PhUadelpbia.  The  return  was  by  another,  with 
a  view  to  eluding  possible  pursuit.  Robert  Purvis,  act- 
ing on  the  suggestion  of  Lewis  Tappan,  drove  Mr.  Gar- 
rison with  a  fast  horse  to  Trenton,  some  thirty  miles,  in 
three  hours.  Before  reaching  this  place  an  incident 
occurred  more  full  of  peri!  than  the  machinations  of  kid- 
nappers and  eolonizationists.  A  passing  steamboat  on 
the  Delaware  escited  Mr.  (Harrison's  curiosity  to  witness 
the  pretty  spectacle  from  a  nearer  point  than  the  river 
road.  Mr.  Purvis  accordingly  turned  his  horse  to  the 
bank,  where  the  view  was  unobstrnoted,  but  when  driven 
away  the  jaded  animal  refused  to  go  forward  and  began 
to  back.  Realizing  the  danger,  Mr.  Purvis  jumped  from 
the  carriage,  hut  Mr.  Garrison  sat  in  apparent  indiffer- 
ence (probably  the  helplessness  he  always  felt  when 
behind  an  unruly  horse)  until  roused  by  the  sharp  ap- 
peal of  his  friend  —  "  Sir,  if  you  do  not  get  out  instantly 
you  will  be  killed" — when  he,  too,  made  a  timely  escape, 
the  horse  being  stopped  just  on  the  brink .^ 

1  Probably  the  Canada  (see  Abdy'a  'Jonmal  of  a  Beaidence  in  the  U.  S.,' 
Loiiaon,lR35,l:l-14). 

2  Belated  by  Mr.  PuttIs  in  1881. 
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From  New  York  Mr.  Garrison  proceeded  once  more  to 
New  Haven,  to  renew  his  sittings  to  Nathaniel  Joeelyn,* 
which  lasted  three  days.  During  this  time  he  was  kept 
shut  up  by  the  artist  in  a  room  adjoining  the  studio,  so 
arranged  that  in  ease  of  an  attempt  to  seize  him  he 
eould  make  a  safe  exit.  Without  such  precautions,  in  a 
city  swarming  with  colonizationists  and  where  his  per- 
son was  knowQ  to  many,  it  would  have  been  foolhardy 
to  venture  within  reach  of  the  truculent  Judson,  whom 
he  may  weU  have  passed  on  the  way  thither.  "  I  hope," 
wrote  Almira  Crandall  to  Henry  Benson,  from  Canter- 
bury, on  April  30,  "that  our  friend  Garrison  will  be 
enabled  to  escape  the  fury  of  his  pursuers.  Our  ansieties 
for  him  were  very  great  at  the  time  Judson  went  to  New 
York,  as  wc  espected  his  business  was  to  take  Mr.  G." 
Despite  this  and  all  other  dangers,  the  time  was  con- 
sumed without  molestation  until  the  packet  was  ready 
to  be  boarded. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Miss  Harriet  Minot. 

Below  the  Habbob  of  New  York, 

May  1,  1833. 
I  am  now  fairly  embarked  for  Liverpool,  on  board  the  ship 
Sibemia,  Captain  Maxwell.    We   lie  about  ten  miles  beiow 
the  city,  at  anchor;   and  here  we  must  remain  twenty-four 
hours.     .     .    . 

1  Origin^j-  an  eagravei,  and  one  ot  ttie  fonnders  of  fhe  National  Bank. 
Note  Co.  Afterwards  he  devoted  himself  to  painting,  and  quioWy  aoMoped 
diatiQClion  by  Ms  portraiturB.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1881,  not  long  aurviving 
his  brother,  who  died  August  17, 1879,  and  with  whose  anti-islavery  senti- 
ments and  endeavors  he  was  in  the  fullest  sympathy.  The  drcumstance 
of  Mr.  Garrison's  eonoealment  was  related  by  hiy"  in  August,  1879.  The 
«teel  engrsTing  was  published  in  the  spring  of  183i.  On  April  33,  Mr. 
Oftrriaon  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  it  as  follows  to  G.  W.  Benaon;  "I 
have  jnst  reeeired  my  portrait  as  engraved  hy  my  dear  friend  Joeelyn,  and 
am  Borry  to  say  that  all  who  have  aeen  it  agree  with  me  in  tie  opinion  that 
it  is  a  total  failure.  1  am  truly  surprised  that,  familiar  as  he  is  with  my 
features,  he  has  erred  so  widely  in  his  attempt  to  delineate  thom.  On  hia 
account,  too,  I  am  sorry,  for  he  will  fail  to  make  such  a  sale  of  the  picture 
as  will  remunerate  him  for  his  labor— at  leasts  I  presume  this  will  he  the 
fact"  IMS.)  The  plate  was  afterwards  retouched,  btit  still  lefttoo  much  to 
be  desired. 
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Since  the  transmission  of  my  last  letter,  Iliave  been  journey-  ( 
ing  from  plafle  to  place,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
deagns  of  my  enemies,  than  from  choice.  I  expected  to  have 
sailed  in  the  packet  of  the  24th  nit.,  bat  applied  too  late,  as 
every  berth  had  been  previously  engaged.  I  do  not  now 
regret  the  detention,  as  it  enabled  the  artist  at  New  Haven  to 
complete  my  portrait ;  and  I  think  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  very  tolerable  Hkene^.  To  be  sure,  those  who  imagine  that 
I  am  a  monster,  on  seeing  it  will  doubt  or  deny  its  accuracy, 
seeing  no  horns  about  the  head ;  but  my  friends,  I  think,  will 
recognize  it  easily.     .     .     . 

Last  evening  I  had  a  large  audience  of  colored  persons  in 
the  Methodist  African  Church  in  Hew  York,  who  caiao  to  hear 
my  fareweU  address.  Alas,  that  the  value  of  ray  labors  in 
their  behalf  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  their  unbounded 
gratitude  and  love !  —  Mr.  Finley,  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  was  present,  and  witnessed  a  tremendous 
assault  upon  his  darling  scheme. 

The  pursuit  was  not  given  over  tOl  the  last  moment. 
"  About  two  and  a  half  hours  after  friend  Garrison 
went  on  board  the  ship,"  reports  Arnold  Buffura,  who 
had  gone  to  New  York  to  see  him  off,  "  inquiry  was 
made  for  him  by  a  lad  from  a  lawyer's  office,  from 
which  we  conclude  that  the  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
Canterbury  were  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  they  happened 
to  he  a  little  too  late."  ^  Before  the  winds  themselves 
abandoned  their  opposition,  Mr,  Garrison  addressed  a 
farewell  letter  to  William  Goodell,  for  publication  in  his 
Moral  Daily  Advertiser,  embracing  "  a  few  poetical  lines 
which  have  been  composed  in  great  haste," —  a  sonnet, 
namely,  beginning 

"  Unto  the  winds  and  waves  I  now  commit 
My  body,  subject  to  the  will  of  Heaven," 

—  and  the  testamentary  injunction :  "  The  grand  object 

1  "  Prior  to  aailing  from  New  York,  I  waa  watched  and  hunted,  day  after 
day,  in  that  city,  in  order  Hiat  the  17111  might  be  served  npon  me  ;  hnt  ray 
old  friend,  Ariiur  Tappan,  tool;  me  into  an  upper  chamber  in  the  house  of 
B  friend,  where  I  was  safely  kept,  under  lock  and  key,  until  the  vessel 
sailed  which  conveyed  me  to  England"  (Speech  of  W.  L.  G.,  at  the  20th 
anniversaryof  theBoBtonMoh,  p.  11;  also,  ii(>.  25:173). 
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now  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  ionnation  of  a  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  after  which  auxiliary  associations  may 
he  multiplied  without  difficulty."  One  such  association 
he  found  hesitating  to  form  itself  in  New  York  City,  on 
account  of  a  hostile  and  lawless  puhlic  sentiment.  It 
mttst  be  organized,  he  said,  and  his  words  gave  the 
needed  resolution.'  For  the  national  organization,  not 
only  his  inspiration  but  his  presence  was  deemed  indis- 


So,  all  adieus  uttered,  every  duty  discharged,  and  every 
care  removed,^  the  special  agent  of  the  New-England 
Anti-Slavery  Society  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1833.^  A  young  man,  not 
yet  twenty-eight;  without  means  or  social  standing  or  a 
numerous  following;  despised,  hated,  hunted  with  a 
price  upon  his  head ;  armed  only  with  the  blessings  of 
an  outcast  race  and  the  credentials  of  an  insignificant 
body  of  "fanatics,"  was  to  present  himself  before  the 
honorable,  powerful,  and  world-famous  advocates  of 
British  emancipation  —  before  Ghirtson  and  "Wilberforee 
and  Maeaiday  and  Buxton  —  in  the  midst  of  their  par- 
liamentary triumph,  and  before  the  British  public, 
in  opposition  to  a  society  which,  with  all  its  lying 
pretences,  could  truthfully  say  of  itself  through  its 
emissary,  Cresson,  that  it  had  the  support  of  the  wealth, 
the  respectability  and  the  piety  of  the  American  people. 
K  ever  a  sense  of  personal  littleness  and  deficiency  was 
natural,  it  was  here.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  task  was 
less  formidable  than  that  which  the  youth  was  leaving 
behind  him ;  the  potency  of  the  truth  was  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  already  aequaintanoes  and 

1  Belated  hj  William  Green  in  1880. 

S  The  accommodation  of  a  letter  of  credit  was  effeetad  tiirougli  Arthur 
Tappan  (MS.  March  23. 1833). 

3  "  Aa  soon  as  he  had  sailed,  a  cross-fire  of  abuse  was  opened  by  the 
morning  and  evening  papers  npOQ  him  and  aU  oonnectffld  with  him,— 
'tlie  fanatic'  Garrison  and  his  'crazy'  coadjatora  reBehoed  through  the 
columns  of  the  journals,  which  were  thus,  by  eiciting  diseussion,  giving 
aiitivity  to  the  cause  they  were  trying  to  smother"  (Abdy's  '  Journal  ot  a 
Besidence,'  1:15). 
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introductions  liad  been  prepared  for  him  ;  and  the  expec- 
tation of  meeting  the  abolition  apostles  whose  names  he 
spoke  only  with  reverence,  and  whose  example  he  strove 
to  imitate,  with  their  coadjiitors  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  could  only  have  had  an  exhilarating  eflEect  on 
his  imagination.  All  difference  of  station,  fortune,  and 
training  vanished  in  the  equality  which  the  anti-Slavery 
cause  gave  to  it«  promoters  everywhere,  and  left  no  room 
for  anything  but  a  manly  self-eonfidence  and  a  manly 
ambition  for  recognition  in  the  cause.  To  these  reasons 
for  buoyancy  of  feeling  at  starting,  must  be  added  Mr, 
Garrison's  discovery  that  his  afiEections  were  at  last  cap- 
tivated. A  new  image  haunted  and  consoled  him  amid 
the  physical  discomforts  of  the  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

First  Mission  to  England.  —  183S. 

Chap.  XI.  rTlHE  passage  was  a  reasonably  short  one,  of  twenty 
1833.         JL    days,  but  "  inexpressibly  wearisome  both  to  flesh 

Lii. 3:107.  and  spirit,"  for  Mr.  Garrison  was  seasick  within  sight  of 
Sandy  Hook,  leading  all  his  fellow-passengers,  and  for 
the  first  week  was  nnable  to  take  food.  He  arrived  out 
at  Liverpool  on  May  22,  and  found  the  daily  press  filled 

Lii. 3: 110.  with  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  hour  —  abolition  in  the 
^^'  colonies.  It  was  universally  conceded  that  slavery  had 
received  its  death-blow  since  Lord  Stanley's  introduction 
of  the  ministerial  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  14.  Petitions  were  crowding  in  upon  Parliament 
from  all  parts,  including  some  monster  ones  signed  by  the 
women  of  Great  Britain.  Debate  had  been  adjourned 
to  May  30,  and  the  friends  of  the  bill,  in  their  anxiety  to 
insure  its  passage,  accepted  the  features  of  apprenticeship 
and  compensation,  which  made  it  seem  to  Mr.  Garrison 
a  go-between  plan,  worthy  rather  to  be  denounced  than 
seconded.  However,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  unexpect- 
edly to  witness  the  closing  scenes  of  the  greatest  moral 
struggle  of  modern  times,  and  he  hastened  to  present 
himself  at  the  home  of  James  Cropper,  But  Cropper, 
like  a  true  soldier,  was  on  the  battle-field,  having  charged 
his  sons  to  receive  his  American  guest,  which  they  did 

sd  Animal    With  great  cordiality,  introducing  him  "  to  several  worthy 

^^S^S^'  ftT-ends,  of  both  sexes,"  all  of  whom  hailed  his  visit  "  as 
/■  32.  singularly  providential."  Some  four  days  were  spent  in 
the  city,  of  which  Mr.  Garrison  gives  his  impressions  in 
a  manuscript  fragment  dated  May  27,  1833 : 
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"  Tlie  population  of  Liverpool,  including  its  suburbs,  is  Chaf.  XI. 
about  as  large  as  that  of  New  York.  I  Lave  had  but  a  cursory  ^^ 
view  of  tbe  place,  and  sbaU  therefore  avoid  entering  into  the 
minute  in  my  descriptions.  Let  this  sufBee ;  it  is  bustling, 
prosperous,  and  great.  I  would  not,  however,  choose  it  as  a 
place  of  residence.  It  wears  strictly  a  commercial  aspect ;  and 
you  well  know  there  is  nothing  of  trade  or  barter  in  my  dis- 
position Indeed,  nothing  surprises  me  so  much  on  approach- 
ing Boston,  after  a  short  ejdle  from  it,  (and  I  am  always  in 
esile  when  absent,)  as  a  glimpse  at  its  shipping ;  for  I  gene- 
rally feel  as  little  inclined  to  visit  its  wharves  as  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  My  instinct  and  taste  prefer  lulls  and 
vallej  %  and  trees  and  flowers,  to  bales  and  boxes  of  merchau- 
tme ,  Aud  tiny  cataracts  and  gentle  streams,  to  sublime  water- 
spouts and  the  great  ooean.  Hence,  another  pla«e  for  me  than 
Liverpool ;  and  snch  a  place  I  could  easily  find,  in  almost  any 
direction,  within  a  few  miles  of  it — that  is  to  say,  if  I  were 
friendly  to  colonization.  My  excellent  friend  James  Cropper 
has  a  dehghtful  retreat,  called  Dingle  Bank,  which  nature  and 
art  have  embellished  ia  the  most  attractive  manner.  This 
great  and  good  man  is  now  in  London,  but  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  hospitality  toward  me  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  baa 
left  behind,  I  have  also  been  very  kindly  entertained  by 
James  Riley,  a  worthy  and  much  respected  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  My  obligations  to  Thomas  Thomeley,  Esq., 
and  Dr.  Hancoci:,  (the  former,  late  the  Parliamentary  candi- 
date of  the  friends  of  emancipation,  and  the  latter,  a  consistent 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  Peace,)  likewise  deserve  a  public 
a  clmo  wledgment." 

Proceeding  to  London,  to  lay  his  credentials  before  • 

the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  to  secure  its  advice  and 
cooperation,  Mr,  Garrison  "took  a  seat  in  one  of  the    la/tnami 
railroad  ears"  —  Ms  first  experience  —  "and  was  almost     a^'s.s..' 
too  irapetiioualy  conveyed  to  Manchester,"  where  he  tar-       ^'  ^^' 
ried  only  for  a  few  hours,  going  tbenee  by  coach  to  the 
"august  abode  of    the  congregated  humanity  of   the 
world."    The  Report  proceeds : 

"  As  in  duty  bound,  both  by  my  instructions  and  my  obhga-        /iM. 
lions  of  gratitude,  I  immediately  called  upon  James  Cropper, 
in  Pinsbury  Cireiis,  at  whose  hands  I  experienced  the  utmost 
hospitahty  and  kindness,  and  from  whose  hps  I  received  con- 
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gratulations  upon  my  arrival  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  in  England.  He  informed  me  that  a  large 
munber  of  delegates,  from  various  anti-slavery  societies  in  the 
kingdotQ,  were  then  in  London,  vigilantly  vrat«hing  the  prio- 
ress of  the  AboHtion  Bill  through  Parliament ;  that  they  took 
breakfast  together  every  morning  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee 
House,  ajid  from  thence  adjourned  to  the  anti-slavery  rooms 
at  No.  18,  Aldermanbary,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plana 
and  discussing  propositions  for  the  accom.plishment  of  their 
grand  design ;  and  that  if  I  vrould  attend,  he  would  give  me  a 
general  introduction. 

"  My  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
to  Gk>d  for  ordering  events  in  a  manner  so  highly  auspicio^, 
Accordingly,  I  was  prompt  in  my  attendance  at  the  Coffee 
House  the  next  morning.  About  sixty  delegates  were  present, 
most  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.*  After 
the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  breakfast  was  served 
up,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Cropper  rose  and  begged  leave  to 
introduce  to  the  company  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Agent 
of  the  New- England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  from  America.  He 
then  briefly  stated  the  object  of  my  mission,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  I  would  be  permitted,  at  a  saitable  opportunity,  to 
lay  my  purposes  more  fully  before  them.  This  request  was 
afterwards  readily  granted.  They  individually  gave  me  a 
generous  welcome,  and  evinced  a  deep  interest  to  learn  the 
state  of  pubhc  opinion  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  the  merits  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society." 

A  further  glimpse  of  the  euuferem;es  at  Aldermanbury 
is  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  dated  Lon- 
don, Jane  20, 1833 : 

""It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Friends  In  England  haTO  been  the 
couK^eouB  pioneers,  the  undaunted  Btandard-bearera.  in  the  anti-slavery 
conflict,  and  have  liberally  expended  their  wealth,  and  given  their  time  and 
talents,  to  achieve  a  victory  more  splendid  than  any  yet  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  history,  iiose  in  this  country  [United  States],  as  a  body,  seem  to 
have  degenerated  from  their  parent-stock,  to  have  measurably  lost  their 
primitive  sptrit  on  the  subject  o£  slavery,  and  to  have  hecome  ensnared  by 
wicked  prejudices,  and  by  a  cruel  scheme  to  banish  our  colored  population 
from  their  native  to  »  foreign  and  barbarous  land.  There  are  many  noble 
esceptiona  to  this  remark;  and  I  am  confident  that  ere  long  lie  eianiple  of 
the  Friends  in  England  will  stimulate  the  great  mass  of  those  who  reside 
in  this  coimtry  to  *  go  and  do  likewise.^  '^ 
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"  Some  of  the  debates  have  been  highly  piquant,  talented  and  Lib.  3 :  13c 
eloquent- — all  of  them  pregnant  with  interest.  Among  the 
speakers  are  Lord  Suffleld,  Buxton,  Macaulay,!  Cropper,  Ste- 
phen, Gumeyand  Thompson.  Perfect  imaniinity  of  sentiment 
as  to  the  wisest  cotirse  to  be  pursued  is  not  to  be  expected  ia 
so  large  a  body ;  bat  whatever  differences  exist  in  regard  to 
the  Government  plan,  all  are  agreed  upon  these  two  funda- 
mental points  —  namely,  that  the  right  of  property  in  the  slaves 
shall  '  instantly  cease,  and  that,  whatever  relief  or  compensa- 
tion may  be  granted  to  the  planters,  no  part  of  it  shall  be  paid 
by  the  slaves.' " 

With  Buxton  Mr.  Garrison  had  had  a  curious  experi- 
ence: 

"On  arriving  in  London  I  received  a  poUte  invitation  by  letter  London 
traia.  Mr.  Buxton  to  take  breakfast  with  him.  Presenting  myself  w.  Cg 
at  the  appointed  time,  when  my  name  was  announced,  instead  /■  i^- 
of  eoming  forward  promptly  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  he  scru- 
tinized me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  inquired,  somewhat 
dubiously,  '  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr.  Garrison,  of 
Boston,  in  the  United  States  ? '  '  Yes,  sir,'  I  rephed,  '  I  am  he ; 
and  I  am  here  in  accordance  with  year  invitation.'  Lifting  up 
his  hands  he  exclaimed, '  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  thought  you  wore 
a  black  man !  And  1  have  consequently  invited  this  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  present  to  welcome  Mr,  Garrison, 
the  black  advocate  of  emancipation  from  the  United  States  of 
America ! '  I  have  often  said  that  that  is  the  only  compliment 
I  have  ever  had  paid  to  me  that  I  care  to  remember,  or  to  teU 
of !  For  Mr.  Buxton  had  somehow  or  other  supposed  that  no 
white  American  could  plead  for  those  in  bondage  as  I  had 
done,  and  therefore  I  mnst  be  black ! "  ■ 

"  The  worthy  successor  of  Wilberforee,  onr  esteemed 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,"  had  this 
picture  drawn  of  him  by  his  guest  on  his  return  to 


"  Bnston  has  suf&eient  fleshly  timber  to  make  two  or  three     Lib.  6 
Wilberforces.    He  is  sis  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  though  rather 
slender  than  robust,    "What  a  formidable  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  in  appearance  1    We  always  felt  dehghted  to  see 
him  rise  in  his  seat  in  Parliament  to  address  the  House,  for  his 

i  Zeebary  Macaulay,  father  of  the  historian. 
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Chap.  XI.  towering  form  literally  caused  liis  pro-slavery  opponents  to 
j^,  'hide  their  diminished  heads.'  He  is  a  very  good  speaker,  but 
not  an  orator :  his  manner  is  dignified,  sincere,  and  conciliat- 
ing, and  his  language  ■without  pretence.  But  he  has  hardly 
decision,  energy,  and  boldness  enough  for  a  leader.  His  be- 
nevolent desires  for  the  emaneipation  of  the  colonial  slaves  led 
him  to  accede  to  a  sordid  eompromise  witli  the  planters,  and  he 
advocated  the  proposition  to  remunerate  these  enemies  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  buy  up  wholesale  robbery  and  oppres^on, 
not  on  the  ground  of  justice  but  of  expediency.  This  was  done 
in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  great  body  of  English 
abolitionists,  and  it  furnishes  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the 
overthrow  of  established  iniquity  and  crime  throughout  the 
world.  The  results  of  the  bargain  do  not  [January,  1836]  reach 
Mr.  Buxton's  anticipations.  .  .  .  Still,  aside  from  this  false 
step,  Mr.  Buxton  deserves  universal  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  his  long-continued,  able  and  disinterested  efEorts,  amidst 
severe  ridicule  and  mahgnant  opposition,  to  break  every  yoke 
and  Bet  the  oppressed  free." 
^-  3 :  139.  The  prevailing  excitement  over  West  India  emancipa- 
ReportN.E.  tion  was  unfavorable  to  the  project  of  obtaining  aid  for 
/.  is. "'  tlie  Manual  Labor  School ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  English 
friends,  Mr.  Crarrison  practically  put  aside  the  leading 
object  of  hia  mission.  There  remained  the  exposure  of 
Cresson,  who,  chancing  to  be  in  London,  was  disagree- 
ably surprised  by  the  tender  of  the  following  challenge : 

To  Mr.  JElliott  Cresson,  Agent  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society: 
Sir  —  I  affirm  that  the  American  Colonization  Society,  of 
which  you  are  an  Agent,  is  utterly  corrupt  and  proscriptive  in 
p-  36-  its  principles ;  that  its  tendency  is  to  embarrass  the  freedom  and 
diminish  the  happiness  of  the  colored  population  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  consequently,  that  you  are  abusing  the  confidence 
and  generosity  of  the  philanthropists  of  Great  Britain.  As  an 
American  citizen,  and  the  accredited  Agent  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Society,  I  invito  you  to  meet  me  in  public 
debate  ia  this  city,  to  discuss  the  following  Propositions : 

1.  The  American  Coloniaation  Society  was  conceived,  per- 
fected, and  is  principally  managed,  by  those  who  retain  a 
poriiion  of  their  own  countrymen  as  slaves  and  property. 


tort  N.  E. 
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2.  Its  avowed  and  exclusive  object  is  th.e  colonization  of  the    Chap.  xi. 
free  people  of  color,  in  Africa,  or  some  oilter  place.  jZ, 

3.  It  is  tlie  active,  inveterato,  uneompronusing  enemy  of 
immediate  abolition,  and  deprecates  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
except  on  condition  of  their  being  simultaneously  transported 
to  Africa. 

4.  It  maintains  that  possessors  of  slaves,  in  the  Southern 
States,  are  not  such  from  choice  but  neeemty ;  and  that,  of 
course,  they  are  not,  under  present  circumstances,  blameworthy 
for  holding  millions  of  human  beings  in  servile  bondage. 

5.  Its  tendency  is,  to  increase  the  value  of  the  slaves,  to  con- 
firm the  power  of  the  oppressors,  and  to  injure  the  free  colored 
population,  by  whom  it  is  held  in  abhorrence,  wherever  they 
possess  Hberty  of  speech  and  the  means  of  intelligence. 

6.  It  is  influenced  by  fear,  selfishness  and  prejudice,  and 
neither  calls  for  any  change  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  nor  has  in  itsdf  any  principle  of  reform. 

7.  Its  mode  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  Africa  is  pre- 
posterous and  cruel,  and  calculated  rather  to  retard  than 
promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  lier  benighted 
children. 

These  chaises,  Sir,  are  grave  and  vital.  I  dare  you  to  attempt 
their  refutation.  Let  them  be  taken  up  ia  their  present  order, 
and  each  discussed  and  decided  upon  separately.  And  may 
God  prosper  the  right ! 

Yours,  &c.,        Wm.  LiiOyb  Garkison. 
18,  Addle- Street,  Aldermanbury,  June  4, 1833. 

This  letter  had  been  entrusted  by  the  writer  to  his  adAtu.Si- 
esteemed  friend  Joseph  Phillips,  and  was  duly  "presented     a.  s.  '.s..' 
to   Mr.   Cresson,   who,   in   the  most  offensive  manner,       "*■  3^' 
refused  to  receive  it  from  Mr,  Phillips.     It  was   then 
tendered  him  by  Mr.  William  Horsenail,  of  Dover,  but  lie 
declined  taking  it,  stating  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Joseph  T.  Price  for  an  in- 
terview with  me.    Afterwards  it  was  presented  a  third 
time  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Barrett,  and  again  rejected.    Mr. 
Cresson  was  finally  induced  to  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Price  and 
Emanuel  Cooper."    His  answer  simply  repeated  the  alle- 
VOD.  I.— 23 
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Chap.  XI.  gatiott  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  above 
[g^.  named,  to  ■whom  Mr.  Garrison  promptly  addressed  an 
enqiairy  as  to  their  determination.  They  replied  that 
a  private  interview  "in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends 
impartially  chosen"  would  be  "desirable  in  the  Jirst 
instance ; "  but  Mr.  G-arrison  rightly  looked  npon  this  as 
a  mere  ruse  to  avoid  a  public  meeting,  and  to  obscure 

adAmt.Se-  the  fact  that  his  business  was  "exclusively  with  the 
A.  s.  s.,'  British  people,  and  with  Mr.  Cresson  in  his  pubUc 
^'  ^  '  capacity  as  the  Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety." He  followed  up  his  advantage  by  an  open  letter 
in  the  London  Times,  repeating  the  challenge,  which 
equally  failed  of  effect.  The  sole  course  left  was  an  ex- 
parte  arraignment  of  the  Colonization  Society,  which  was 
appointed  at  the  "Wesleyan  Chapel  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Price,^  in  Devonshire  Square,  for  Monday  evening,  June 
10, 1833. 

/.a.  3 :  iz6.  At  this  meeting,  presided  over  by  James  Cropper,  Mr. 
Cressou  was  present,  no  doubt  reluctantly,  and  certainly 
ill-advisedly.  For  when  the  lecturer,  after  depicting  the 
Colonization  Society  in  the  vein  of  his  '  Thoughts,'  told 
how  Clarkson  had  been  deceived  by  its  agent  assuring 
him  that  its  first  object  was  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves, 
the  chairman  interrupted  him,  saying  that  this  was  a 
grave  charge;  Mr.  Cresson  was  present  —  would  he  ad- 
mit or  deny  having  made  such  a  statement!  Cresson 
answered  that  he  had  done  so, — a  confession  dictated 
not  more  by  candor  than  by  necessity,  for  Mr.  Garrison 
RipoHof    was  able  to  hand  Mr.  Cropper  a  pamphlet  to  which 

^'T-^%r  '  Cresson  had  furnished  an  introduction,  declaring  that 
■  '®^^'  ■'  the  great  object  of  the  Colonization  Society  is  the  final 
and  entire  abolition  of  slavery" ;  and  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son cited  a  placard  of  one  of  Cresson's  meetings,  headed, 
"American  Colonization  Society  and  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery."    Mr.  Garrison  then  described  with  what  feel- 

zii.  3: 125,    ings  he  heard  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons 
167. 

notable  literary  critic 
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a  few  days  bfifore^  oppose  the  Emancipation  Bill  by  Chap  xi 
referriag  to  the  operations  of  the  Society  as  proof  that  ,3^3 
emancipation  was  a  curse  to  the  blacks,  rendering  them 
a  nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of  by  deportation.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  "  the  abolitionists  of  Great  Britain  should 
indignantly  order  him  [Cresson]  back  to  his  slaveholding 
employers,  and  hid  him  be  thankful  that  he  had  not  been 
detained  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences." 

Mr.  Thompson  next  testified  from  his  own  experience  i;*.  3-'» 
to  Cresson's  false  assurances  as  to  the  anti-slavery  objects 
of  the  Society.  "  He  also  calumniated  Mr.  (Jarrisou  to 
me,  and  gave  me  such  an  account  of  him  that  he  made 
me  regard  him  as  a  pest  of  society."^  And  whereas 
Cresson  never  came  near  the  abolition  meetings  in  the 
British  Islands,  the  platform  at  his  own  meeting  was 
crowded  with  slaveholders.  Mr.  Thompson  reiterated 
the  charge  of  deception  practised  on  the  British  sup- 
poi-ters  of  the  Society. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Cropper  announced  that  he  had  Lib.  j:  12 
hoped  for  a  debate  in  order  that  the  audience  might 
form  its  judgment  between  the  parties,  but  that  an 
opportunity  for  rejoinder  would  be  furnished  Mr,  Cres- 
son on  the  following  evening  after  Mr,  Garrison's 
lecture  had  been  finished.  Cresson  thereupon  declined 
to  demean  himself  by  entering  into  a  discussion  "  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  with  such  a  chairmanj  such 
a    lecturer,    and    such    a   meeting";    hut,   having   the 

1  June  3.  "  Look  at  the  coosequeDoes  of  emancipation  in  some  of  tie 
Eastern  States  of  America,  where  slavery  had  lieBii  alioliahed  for  some 
time.  In  these  the  price  oC  Isbor  was  high ;  the  emanoipateii  slaves  Lad 
every  encouragement  to  labor  |  no  prejudleea  existed  against  them  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States ;  wages  were  kept  liigh  |  yet  in  these  very 
States,  such  was  the  degradation  and  misery  to  which  the  emancipated 
slaves  were  introduced  that  philanthropy  had  no  other  remedy  for  tJie  evil 
but  sending  them  to  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa"  (Hansard's  Pari. 
Debates,  18:339-357). 

2  In  a  debate  at  Scarborough,  Cresson  "  denied  Mr.  Garrison's  competency 
83  a  witness,  referring  to  some  judicial  proceedings  against  him  "  in  Ame- 
rica, "and  to  his  falsifications  of  the-i/ricon  Sepusiiiiry"  fflepuaiioi-j,  July, 
1833;  Iiih.  3:127). 
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Chap.  XL    floor,  enlarged  his  abuse  of  Mr.  Cropper,  by  whom,  he 
ig^.       asserted,  he  had  teen  treated  like  a  dog  —  and  so  left 
the  chapel. 

ii3. 3:165.  From  the  second  meeting  he  carefully  absented  him- 
self, sending,  however,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  a  note 
thanking  him  for  the  offer  of  his  chapel,  and  appointing 
a  night ;  but  when  his  messenger  was  asked  whether  a 
debate  or  a  lecture  was  contemplated,  he  replied  a  lec- 
ture—  a  cool  proposal,  indeed,  which  met  with  a  very 
proper  refusal.  Mr.  Price's  views  with  regard  to  the 
Colonization  Society  had,  he  publicly  confessed,  under- 
gone a  total  change,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  open  the 
chapel  to  it  for  unchecked  propagandism,  lie  moved 
resolutions  to  the  efEect  that  Mr.  Garrison  had  fully 
established  the  truth  of  his  ehargeu  against  it,  by  evi- 
dence drawn  from  itself,  and  that  all  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  should  refuse  it  their  sanction.     To 

Lii-r.-iCA.  these  there  was  but  one  dissenting  vote.  Resolutions  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Garrison  for  Ms  Inmiuons  and  fearless  ex- 
posure, and  of  unequivocal  confidence  and  zealous  sup- 
port, of  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  cordial  approbation  for  the  New- 
England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  were  passed  with  equal 
unanimity,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson.  But  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  the  evening  was  James  Cropper's  an- 
nouncement: "  It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  can 
add  the  name  of  WUliam  Wilberforee  as  having  changed 
his  opinion.  He  now  deeply  regrets  that  he  was  ever 
led  to  say  anything  in  approbation  of  the  Colonization 
Society." 

An  opportunity  for  confirming  the  great  philanthropist 
in  his  altered  views  was  speedily  afforded  Mr,  Garrison. 
Afew  days  after  his  lecture,^  in  company  with  his  already 
close  friend,  George  Thompson,  he  took  the  night  stage 

Lectures  of  for  Bath,  where  the  latter  was  to  reply  to  the  West-India 

sm.f.  viiT  planters'  advocate,  Peter  Borthwick,  a  familiar  antago- 

1  Probably  Mondtiy,   June    17,  but  po39ib1y  Wednesday,    Thursday,  or 
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Gist.     During  their  subsequent  stay  in  the  city  oecmred     Lib.  (,-.  ? 
the  interview  with  Wilberforee  (at  his  residence)  the  hare 
prospect  of  which  might  well  have  decided  the  accept- 
ance of  the  English  mission. 

"  It  was  in  June,  1833,"  writes  Mr.  ffarrison,  years  afterwards,  i-lb.  s-.-, 
with  incidental  comparisons  of  no  little  interest,  "that  we^ 
visited  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  his  residence  in  Bath,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  seldom  that  men  of  renown  meet  the 
high  expectations  of  the  cmions  and  enthusiastic  as  to  their 
bodily  proportions ;  for  imagination  is  ever  busy,  in  advance, 
in  fashioning  each  distingToished  object  so  as  outwardly,  as  well 
as  inwardly, '  to  give  the  world  the  assurance  of  a  man.'  Of 
all  the  truly  great  men  whom  we  have  seen,  we  think  the 
phjrsioal  conformation  of  Daniel  Webster  best  agrees  with  the 
fame  of  his  colossal  mind.  Hia  body  is  compact,  and  of 
Atlantean  massivenesa,  without  being  gross :  his  head  is  of 
magnificent  proportions — the  perfection  of  vast  capaciousness: 
his  glance  is  a  miagling  of  the  sunshine  and  the  hghtning  of 
heaven ;  his  features  are  full  of  intellectual  greatness.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  another  rare  specimen  of  the  noble  adapta- 
tion of  the  outward  to  the  inward  man.  Washington,  perhaps, 
was  a  third.  When  we  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
his  pygmean  dimensions  would  have  excited  feeUngs  almost 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  if  we  had  not  instantly  been  struck 
with  admiration  to  think  that  so  small  a  body  could  contain  so 
lai^e  a  mindl  We  realized  the  truth  of  Watts's  spirifual 
phrenology,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  (and  Watts,  like  the  apostle 
Paul,  was  weak  and  contemptible  in  his  bodily  appearance,)  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  verse : 

'  Were  I  so  t«ll  to  raaoli  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  iritli  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  aoiil ; 
The  mind's  lie  standard  of  tie  num.' 

Wilberforce  was  as  frail  and  slender  in  his  figure  as  is  Dr. 
Channing,  and  lower  in  statui-e  than  even  Benjamin  Lundy, 
the  Clarkson  of  onr  country.  His  head  hung  droopingJy  upon 
his  breast,  so  as  to  require  an  effort  of  the  body  to  raise  it 
when  he  spoke,  and  his  back  had  an  appearance  of  crooked- 

1  The  editorial  "we." 
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.  aess:  henee,  in  -walMng,  he  looked  exceedingly  diminutive. 
In  his  eariier  years  he  was  probably  erect  and  agile ;  but  feeble 
health,  long  continued,  had  thus  marred  his  person  in  the  vale 
of  time. 

"  At  his  kind  invitatiou  we  took  breakfast  with  Tiim  and  his 
interesting  family,  and  afterwards  spent  four  or  five  hours  in 
interchanging  sentiments  respecting  American  slavery  and  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  His  mind  seemed  to  be  whoUy 
unaffected  by  his  bodily  depression :  it  was  a  transparent  firma- 
ment, studded  with  starry  thoughts,  in  beautiful  and  opulent 
profusion.  Hi  a  voice  had  a  silvery  cadence,  his  face  a  benevo- 
lently pleasing  smile,  and  his  eye  a  fine  intellectual  expression. 
In  his  conversation  he  was  fluent,  yet  modest ;  remarkably 
esaet  and  elegant  in  his  diction  ;  cautious  in  forming  conclu- 
sions 5  searching  in  his  interrogations ;  and  skilful  in  weighing 
testimony.  In  his  manners  he  combined  dignity  with  simpli- 
city, and  childlike  affability  with  becoming  gracefulness. 
How  perfectly  do  those  great  elements  of  character  harmonize 
in  the  same  person,  to  wit — dovelike  gentleness  and  amazing 
energy  —  deep  humility  and  adventurous  daring !  How  incom- 
parably bland,  yet  mighty— hnmble,  yet  bold,  was  the  won- 
drous Immanuel !  These  were  traits  that  also  eminently 
characterized  the  apostles  Paul  and  John.  These  were  mingled 
in  the  sonl  of  WQherforce. 

"  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  strong  and  deferential 
affection  which  he  seemed  to  cherish  for  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  a 
woman  worthy  of  such  a  man,  of  singular  dignity  of  carriage, 
approaching  to  the  majestic  in  size,  and  all-absorbed  in  her 
kind  attentions  to  him — and  he  not  less  attentive  to  her.  She 
could  not  drop  her  thimble  or  her  cotton  on  the  carpet  but  he 
would  stoop  down  to  find  it,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties.  What 
greatness  of  amiability !  Another  thing  which  we  remarked 
with  surprise  and  dehght  was,  the  youthful  freshness  and  almost 
romantic  admiration  which  he  cherished  for  natm;al  scenery. 
During  oiar  interview  with  him,  he  took  a  recumbent  position 
upon  the  sofa ;  bat  as  we  were  about  bidding  him  farewell,  be 
caUed  for  his  shoes,  and,  infirm  as  he  was,  proposed  walking 
up  and  down  the  '  South  Parade '  with  us,  in  order  to  point  out 
som.e  of  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  in  view  of  his  residence  ; 
but  we  begged  him  not  to  make  the  effort,  and  satisfied  him 
by  going  to  a  front  window,  from  which  he  showed  us  with 
considerable  pleasure  the  house  which  Pope  the  j 
ally  occupied,  and  other  interesting  and  beautiful  objects 
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"In  the  Keepsake^  lie  is  represented  sitting  in  his  favorite    ■ 
position,  cross-legged,  his  head  pendent  and  lateral,  and  his 
hands  retmning  the  eye-glass  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  read." 

There  were  in  reality  two  interviews,  wMeh  are  thns 
described  in  Mr.  Garrison's  official  report  on  his  mission ; 

''  On  the  19th  of  Jnne,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  introduced  zd  Ann. 
.to  the  venerable  WUberforce  in  Bath.  He  gave  me  a  very 
gracious  reception,  as  did  also  his  eseellent  lady  and  son.  I  P-  4** 
spent  about  three  hoars  in  his  company,  during  which  tiine  his 
cautious  and  active  mind  was  very  iaqui^tive  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  partieularly  hi  reference  to 
the  American  Colonization  Society.  I  endeavored  to  commu- 
nicate, as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible,  all  the  prominent 
facts  relating  to  our  great  controversy.  In  expressing  to  him 
the  grief  which  was  felt  hy  American  abolitioniats,  and  par- 
ticularly by  our  £ree  colored  population,  in  seeing  the  name  of 
WUberforce  enrolled  among  the  friends  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  he  said  that  his  commendation  of  the  enterprise  had 
been  restricted  to  the  colony  at  Liberia ;  that,  relying  upon 
the  information  which  Mr.  Cresson  had  given  him  respecting 
the  flourishing  condition  of  that  colony,  he  had  been  induced 
to  believe  that  it  was  aiding  essentially  in  the  civilization  of 
benighted  Africa ;  that  he  never  regarded  the  Society  as  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  slavery ;  that  he  viewed  with  abhorrence 
the  doctrine  of  the  Society  denying  the  practicability  of  ele- 
vating the  colored  race  in  the  United  States  to  an  equahty  with 
the  whites  ;  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  contested  that  wicked 
position  with  Mr.  Cresson,  and  told  him  that  he  considered  it 
fundameataily  false  and  unchristian.  He  expressed  much 
anxiety  to  learn  how  far  Mr.  Cresson  had  made  use  of  his 
name  to  give  currency  to  the  Society,  and  desired  his  son  to 
write  down  the  following  queries  as  he  dicteted  them ; 

'"1.  How  far  has  Mr.  EUiott  Cresson  made  use  of  Mr.  "Wil- 
berioree's  name  t  Has  he  merely  stated  that  Mr.  Wilberforce 
approved  of  the  colony  as  calculated  to  benefit  Africa  ;  or  has 

1  The  (Bridah)  'Christian  Keepsake"  for  1336,  the  occasion  of  the  remi- 
niscences. It  contaioed  also  the  portraits  of  the  China  missionary,  Robert 
Morrison,  T.  F.  Biixtoii,  and  Elizalieth  Fry.  Wilberforce'a  portrait  Mr. 
Garrison  declared  "  worth  the  price  of  the  book:  every  other  that  we  have 
seen  is  a  failure."  And  again,  o£  it  and  Buston'B ;  '•  They  are 'trae  to  life' 
— so  accurate  that  none  need  wish  better." 


A',  B. 
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.  lie  said  that  Mr.  "Wilberforee  approves  of  the  prmeiple  of  the 
Society — namely,  that  the  blacks  ought  to  be  removed /<»■  fhe 
advantage  of  America,  as  Kelt  as  for  their  ownf 

"'2.  Did  Mr.  Oresson  (aware  that  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
fimdamental  principle  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
that  there  is  a  difficulty,  amounting  to  a  moral  impossibility,  in 
the  blacks  and  whites  living  together  in  prosperity  and  harmony, 
as  members  of  the  same  free  eommunity)  make  it  clear  to  those 
to  whom  he  professed  to  state  Mr.  Wilberforce's  sentiments, 
that  the  two  classes  might  and  ought  to  live  together,  as 
one  mutually  connected  and  happy  society  ^ 

"'3.  Has  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson  made  it  publicly  known  in 
England,  that  the  American  Colonization  Society  has  declared 
that  it  considers  that  eolonization  ought  to  be  a  ane  qua  non  of 
emandpatvm  f ' 

"  These  queries  were  given  to  me  to  make  such  use  of  them 
as  I  might  think  proper. 

"  At  his  ui^nt  solicitation,  I  visited  him  the  next  morning, 
and  sat  down  with  hini  and  his  family  to  breakfast,  which  was 
served  up  in  patriarchal  simplicity.  After  an  interview  of 
about  five  hours,— too  delightful  and  too  important  ever  to  be 
forgotten  by  me, —  I  bade  him  farewell,  expressing  my  fervent 
wishes  for  a  long  continuance  of  his  valuable  life,  and  my  hope 
to  meet  him  in  that  world  of  glory  where  change,  and  decay, 
and  separation  are  unknown.  I  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
tenderly  and  solemnly,  the  imporiance  of  his  bearing  public 
testimony  against  the  American  Colonization  Society,  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  its  claims  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
British  nation  were  preposterous  and  illusory ;  especially  as 
he  was  constantly  quoted  as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
Society.  '  I  ofEer  you,'  I  said,  'no  doenments  or  pamphlets  in 
opposition  to  the  Society,  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  its 
true  character.  Here  are  its  Fifteeoth  and  Sixteenth  Reports : 
the  former  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Society  by  its 
managers,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  alone  sufficient  to  seal  its 
destiny.  Read  it  at  yonr  leisure,  and,  judging  the  Society  out 
of  its  own  mouth,  let  your  verdict  be  ^ven  to  the  world ! " 

The  result  of  these  interviews  was  that  Mr.  Garrison 
brought  back  with  him  to  this  country  the  original  of  a 
Protest  against  British  support  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation   Society,  already  made  public  in  England,  and 
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signed  by  Wilberforee,  William  Smith,  Zaehary  Macau-  < 
lay,  William  Evans,  M.  P.,  Samuel  Gurney,  Greorge 
Stephen,  SufBeld,  S.  Lushington,  M.  P.,  Buxton,  Crop-' 
per,  William  Allen,  and  Daniel  O'Gonnell,  M.  P.^  They 
expressly  rejected  the  claims  of  the  Society  to  anti- 
slavery  support  as  "  whoUy  groundless,"  and  its  profes- 
sion of  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  "  altogether 
delusive."  The  influence  of  Liberia  on  the  slave  trade 
■would  be  limited  to  its  petty  territory.  "  The  only 
effectual  deathblow  to  that  accursed  traffic  wUi  be  the 
destruction  of  slavery  throughout  the  world,"  to  which 
they  were  compelled  to  say  they  believed  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  "  to  be  an  obstruction."  Englishmen  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  "to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  a  colony  which,  though  no  doubt  comprising  some 
advantages,  was  formed  chiefly  to  indulge  the  preju- 
dices of  American  slaveholders,  and  which  is  regarded 
with  aversion  by  the  colored  population  of  the  United 


"  Onr  objections  to  it  are,  therefore,  briefly  these :  —  WhUe  , 
we  believe  its  pretexts  to  be  delasive,  we  are  convinced  that  its 
real  effects  are  of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  It  takes  its  root 
from  a  cruel  prejudice  and  alienation  in  the  whites  of  America 
against  the  colored  people,  slave  or  free.  This  being  its  source, 
the  effects  are  what  might  be  expected:  that  it  fosters  and  in- 
creases the  spirit  of  caste,  already  so  unhappily  predominant ; 
that  it  widens  the  breach  between  the  two  races  —exposes  the 
colored  people  to  great  practical  persecution,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  emigrate ;  and  finally,  is  calculated  to  swallow  up  and 
divert  that  feeling  which  America,  as  a  Christian  and  a  free 
country,  eannot  but  entertain,  that  slavery  is  ahke  incompatible 
with  the  law  of  God  and  with  the  well-being  of  man,  whether 
the  enslaver  or  the  enslaved. 

"  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  and  while  we  acknowledge  the 
Colony  of  Liberia,  or  any  other  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  be  in  itself  a  good  thing,  we  must  be  understood  utterly  to 
repudiate  the  principles  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
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Chap.  XI.    That  Society  ia,  in  our  estimation,  not  deserving  of  the  coun- 
~         tenanee  of  the  British  public." 

One  name  was  conspicuous  "by  its  absence  from  among 
the  signers  to  this  tremendous  Protest — that  of  Clark- 
son.  To  him,  too,  Mr.  Garrison  had  paid  a  memorable 
visit: 
ad  Ann.  Re-  "  Immediately  after  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,i  I  rode  to 
^s';^'  Ipswich  to  see  Thomas  Clarkson,  accompanied  by  my  esteemed 
/■  4*-  friend,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paul.  Here  it  ia  proper  to  state  in 
what  manner  Uie  mind  of  this  venerable  philanthropist  became 
so  strongly  impressed  in  favor  of  the  Colonization  Society  and 
of  Liberia.  It  happens  that  the  individual  who,  of  all  others  in 
England,  exerts  the  most  influence  over  Clarkson's  mind,  is  the 
main  pillar  of  Mr.  Cresson's  support  —  namely,  Richard  Dykes 
Alexander,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  As  Clarkson  has  entirely  lost  his  sight,  this  gentle- 
man reads  and  answers  many  of  his  letters,  and  is  emphatically 
his  mouthpiece.  He  has  therefore  acquired  a  powerful  control 
over  the  judgment,  and  secured  the  entire  confidence  of  Clark- 
son, Mr.  Cresson  succeeded  most  effectually  in  doping  Alex- 
ander, and  Alexander  in  misleading  Clarfeson.  Care  was  taken, 
both  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Clarkson,  to  read  chiefly  to 
the  sightless  philanthropist  those  statements  which  served  to 
represent  the  Colonization  Society  and  Liberia  in  glowing 
colors,  and  to  place  their  opposers  in  a  disgraceful  attitude. 
Under  these  circumstances,  little  authority  or  value  ought  to  be 
attached  to  his  opinions  in  favor  of  the  Society  and  its  colony. 

"  On  arriviag  at  Ipswioh,  we  found  that  we  could  easily  gain 
access  to  Clarkson  only  throT^h  the  medinm  of  Alesander  — 
of  him  whose  mind  we  knew  was  stroi^ly  prejudiced  against 
us  both,  in  consequence  of  the  flagrant  misrepresentations  of 
Mr.  Cresson.  But  we  did  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  him,  and 
state  the  object  of  our  visit  to  Ipswioh.  He  treated  us  pohtely ; 
and  as  Clarkson  resided  at  Playford  Hall,  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  town,  he  ofiered  to  postpone  another 
engagement  which  be  had  made,  and  accompany  us  in  his 
carriage. 

"  The  retreat  chosen  by  the  aged  friend  of  the  colored  race 
in  which  to  spend  his  few  remaining  years  on  earth,^  we  found 

1  July  13. 183.S, 
£  Cl&rkson  was  at  that  ti 
long  lease  of  life  before  h 
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to  be  very  beautiful.  Oa  alighting  at  bis  door,  Mr.  Paul  and  Chap, 
myself,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Alexander,  strolled  about  the  ser-  j^, 
pentiiie  paths  of  the  Park,  while  he  weut  in  to  ascertain  whether 
Clarkson's  health  would  permit  an  interview  at  tbat  time  —  as, 
a  few  days  before,  he  had  injured  one  of  his  legs  severely 
against  the  shaft  of  his  carriage.  In  about  twenty  minutes  we 
were  called  into  the  house,  and  were  met  by  Clarkson  totter- 
ingly  supported  by  Mr.  Alexander.  His  mind  was  evidently 
full  of  distress:  my  own  was  deeply  affected,  almost  beyond 
the  utterance  of  words.    In  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  observed 

—  'I  cannot  see  your  fa«e — I  have  now  wholly  lost  my  sight 

—  but '  and  here  his  emotion  overpowered  his  feelings — 

'  I  believe  I  have  lost  it  in  a  good  cause.'  My  introductory 
remarta  were  few  and  simple.  A  biirden  of  gratitude  for  his 
noble  services  iu  the  cause  of  bleeding  humanity,  and  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  present  affecting  condition,  preyed  mightily  upon 
my  soul,  which  I  earnestly  desired  to  throw  off  by  the  power  of 
speech ;  but,  lest  it  might  seem  like  premeditated  flattery  and 
artful  condolence,  I  was  awed  into  silence. 

"  He  immediately  began  on  the  subject  of  colonization;  and, 
with  a  vividness  of  memory  which  surprised  me,  minutely  stated 
the  substance  of  all  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Cresson  from 
their  first  interview,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  led  him 
to  give  Ms  sanction  to  the  Goloniaation  Society.  He  bad  never 
regarded  that  Society  as  capable,  in  itself,  of  efEecting  the 
abolition  of  slavery  ia  the  United  States,  but  only  as  an  auxih- 
ary  to  its  abolition.  Did  he  suppose  that  compulsion,  either 
directly  or  iadirectly,  was  used  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  free 
people  of  color  and  such  as  were  liberated  from  bondage,  he 
should  deprecate  the  measure  as  unspeakably  cruel  and  wicked. 
Finding  that  hia  approval  of  the  Society  was  regarded  with 
grief  by  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  in  whose  opinions  he 
could  not  unite  as  to  its  evU  character,' — and  in  order  to  obtain 
that  repose  of  mind  which  his  bodily  infirmities  imperiously 
demanded, — he  had  resolved  to  ooeapy  neutral  ground,  and 
did  not  wish  to  be  ranked  on  either  side  of  the  controversy. 
He  saw  no  reason  to  change  his  decision. 

1  See  the  letters  of  James  Cropper  aad  Arnold  Buffum  to  Clarkson, 
AioUtitmist,  pp.  8,  39.  Clarkson  wrote  to  Jota  Penwick,  of  NewcasHe-oii- 
Tyue,  I>ec.  22,  1832  (MS.) :  "E.  Creason  la  a  man  of  estimaMe  eliaractec  in 
Philadelphia ;  the  bosom  friend  of  Roliert  Vans.  There  is  nothing  against 
the  Asaociatioii  but  rumor.  It  will  prolwibly  be  halanosd  by  the  formation 
of  anti-slavery  societies  in  the  United  States, " 
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["  He  said  to  me,  with  great  emphasis,^'  Tell  tlie  people  nt 
the  "United  States,  Mr.  Garrison,  that  Thomas  Clarkson  is  now 
resolved  not  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  American  Coloni- 
zatioa  Soeifity.  Tell  them  that  he  refused  to  comply  with  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Cresson  to  become  an  honorary  member  of 
it ;  and  also  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  British  Coloni- 
zation Society.  X  occupy  neutral  groumd.  My  letter  to  Mr. 
Cresson  in  favor  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  was 
extorted  by  his  statement  [what  a  statement !]  tliat  one  hundred 
thousand  slaves  had  been  offered  to  the  Society  gratmtously,  to 
be  sent  to  Liberia.  This  unparalleled  liberaHty  seemed  to  me 
to  be  indeed  the  work  of  God,' "] 

"  Having  listened  to  him  with  becoming  deference,  I  spared 
no  pains  to  correct  the  erroneous  views  which  he  had  formed  — 
beginning  with  the  origin  of  the  Society,  and  tracing  it  through 
all  ite  ramiflcations ;  explaining  its  direful  tendencies  to  corrupt 
the  public  mind,  obscure  the  moral  vision  of  the  people,  inflame 
their  prejudices,  deceive  their  hopes,  and  sear  their  consciences 
— and  to  perpetuate,  by  pruning,  an  ovci^rown  system  of  op- 
pression. 1  showed  him  that  it  was  cruel  mockery  to  say  that 
the  persecuted  and  oppressed  exiles  to  Liberia  had  gone  with 
their  own  consent,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily ;  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Society  were  abhorrent  and  impious;  that  it  was  the 
enemy  not  merely  of  the  colored  race,  but  of  all  genuine 
abolitionists ;  that  good  men  who  had  taken  it  upon  trust,  on 
ascertaining  its  real  purposes,  were  abandoning  it  in  crowds, 
and  using  mighty  exertions  to  overthrow  it ;  and  that  all  its 
doctrines,  measures  and  designs  were  evil,  and  only  evil  con- 
tinually. I  also  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  he  did  not 
occupy  neutral  ground,  but  that  he  was  everywhere,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  regarded  as  the  unfalter- 
ing friend  of  the  Society ;  and  that  until  he  publicly  requested 
to  be  considered  as  neither  approving  nor  opposing  the  Society, 
he  could  not  possibly  be  neutral  in  this  great  controversy. 

"  The  Bev.  Mr.  Paul  also  appealed  to  him  in  the  most  solemn 
and  pathetic  manner,  and  stated  in  what  light  the  Society  was 
universally  regarded  by  his  colored  brethren,  and  in  what 
manner  it  was  operating  to  their  injury.  His  disclosures 
seemed  powerfully  to  agonize  the  mind  of  the  venerable  man, 
and  sincerely  did  we  pity  him. 

"After  an  interview  of  about  four  hours,  we  took  our  leave 
of  him,  lamenting  that  he  should  still  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
occupy  what  he  considered  neutral  ground. 
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"  A  short  time  after  this  visit,  I  unexpectedly  received,  to  my  Chap.  xi. 
exceeding  joy,  £roia  a  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  ^^ 
duplicate  copies  of  the  Protest  against  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  signed  by  Wilberf  oree  and  eleven  of  the  most 
distinguished  abolitionists  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  fallen 
like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Society,  and  riven  it  ia  twain.  In 
getting  up  this  Protest  I  had  no  agency  whatever.  It  was 
altogether  unexpected  by  me  j  but  to  obtain  it  was  alone  worth 
a  trip  across  the  Atlantic."  ^ 

Mr.  Garrison  was  recalled  from  Bath,  directly  after  his 
last  interview  with  Wilberforee,  by  a  note  from  Captain 
Stuart  informing  him  that  Cresson  had  called  a  public 
meeting  at  Freemason  Tavern,  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  was  to  preside,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
British  Colonization  Society  in  open  or  secret  affiliation 
with  the  American.  "  Punctual  to  the  hour,"  says  his  Ee-  arf^jw,  Re- 
port, "  I  went  to  the  meeting,^  aeeompanied  by  my  friends  a.  s.  's..' 
Capt.  Stuart,  Joseph  PhiUips,  William  Hume,  Esq.,  of  '''  '^' 
Dublin,  and  other  gentlemen,  expecting  to  find  a  large 
audience.  Mr.  Cresson  and  six  or  eight  of  his  friends 
constituted  the  nvhole  company  in  attendance,  excepting 
those  who  went  with  me !  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was 
absent,  and  Mr.  Cresson  therefore  moved  that  the  meet- 
ing be  adjourned ! "  Another  meeting  was  shortly 
appointed  for  July  3  at  the  Hanover-Square  Booms, 
under  the  same  auspices,  whereupon  Mr,  Garrison 
addressed  a  letter  to  "  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sussex," 
desiring  a  private  interview  as  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  ready  to  prove 
Mr.  EUiott  Cresson  a  deceiver,  and  the  Colonization 
Society  "corrupt  in  its  principles,  proseriptive  in  its 
measures,  and  the  worst  enemy  of  the  free  colored  and 

T-  The  Protest  bore  the  genera!  date  of  July,  1833.  "  Mr.  Wilberforee 
signed  it  ahoat  a  week  or  ten  days  beforB  bis  death  [July  29].  His  auto- 
graph is  remarkably  Arm  and  plain.  His  testimony  is  almost  like  a  voice 
from  tliB  grave,  and,  in  giving  it,  he  has  made  the  last  act  of  his  life  as 
useful  and  important  In  the  destruction  of  prejudice  and  slavery  as  any 
other  single  act  in.  his  nohla  career  of  philanthropy  "  (W,  L,  G.  to  the  editor 
of  the  London  Patriot,  Lib.  3: 301). 

a  Probably  an.  June  20. 
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Chap.  XI.    slave  population  of  the  United  States."     He  hoped  that 


i8i3- 


in  consequence  the  Duke  would  refuse  to  give  his  coun- 
tenance to  the  proposed  meeting.  In  spite  of  his  refer- 
ences for  his  official  character  to  Buxton,  Macaulay  and 
Cropper,  no  answer  was  returned  to  this  letter. 

In  the  meantime,  July  1,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  home  to 
the  Board  of  Managers : 

"  I  think  the  results  of  my  mission,  (brief  as  it  will  prove,) 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  items ;  —  1st,  Awakening 
a  general  interest  among  the  friends  of  emancipation  in  this 
country,  and  securing  their  efficient  cooperation  with  us,  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  2d,  Dispelling  the 
mists  with,  which  the  Agent  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  baa  blinded  the  eyes  of  benevolent  men  in  relation  to 
the  design  and  tendency  of  that  Society.  3d,  Enlisting  able 
and  eloquent  advocates  to  plead  our  cause.  4th,  Inducing 
editors  of  periodicals  and  able  writers  to  give  us  the  weight  of 
their  influence.  5th,  Eseiting  a  spirit  of  emulation,  in  the 
redemption  of  our  slave  population,  among  the  numerons 
female  anti-slavery  societies,  6tli,  Procuring  a  large  eolleetion 
of  anti-slavery  documents,  tracts,  pamphlets  and  volumes, 
which  will  furnish  us  with  an  iaeshanstible  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. 

"  There  is  now  great  certainty  that  Parliament  will  complete 
the  scheme  of  emancipation  this  session,  as  the  House  of  Lords 
has  adopted,  without  any  amendment,  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  To-night,  the  Bill,  containing  the  details 
of  the  nieasure,  will  be  read  a  first  time  in  the  latter  House.  It 
is  now  highly  probable  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  wUl  be 
reduced  from  twelve  years  to  one  or  two,  and  perhaps  swept 
entirely  away.  Remonstrances  are  pouring  into  Parliament, 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  against  the  grant  of 
£20,000,000  to  the  planters,  but  I  fear  they  will  prove  in- 
effectual, 

"  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson  continues  to  skulk  from  a  pubhc  con- 
troversy. In  the  leadii^  city  paper,  the  Times,  of  the  28th 
ultimo,  1  inserted  a  challenge  to  him,  in  which  I  stated  ten 
Propositions,  which  I  offered  to  maintain  against  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  I  also  promised  that  if  he  would  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  audience,  the  following 
charge  against  me  in  a  letter  which  he  published  in  the  Baptist 
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te  for  June — namely, '  a  violent  pamphleteer,  who  often  C 
sacriflees  truth  to  tlie  support  of  his  mistaken  views,  and  ichose 
cm;  qiiolaiions  are  so  garbled  as  entirely  to  permrt  the  real  meaninfi 
of  tlie  speaker,''  I  would  pay  tiventj/  guineas  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  in  aid  of  the  education  of  the  colored 
children  of  that  eity.  The  insertion  of  this  article  in  the  Times, 
although  making  Jess  than  three  squares,!  cost  me  £6  6s,,  that 
is,  about  thirii/  dollars !  !  This  is  the  usual  advertising  rate  in 
that  paper.  Cresson's  effrontery  is  truly  surprising  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding these  repeated  challenges,  he  has  adveiiised  a 
meetiug  of  his  own,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  nest,  at  the 
Hanover  Rooms,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is  expected  to 
preside !  I  have  no  hesitation  in  prophesying  that  it  wiU  be 
a,  complete  failure.  Of  course,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  present, 
as  I  anticipate  some  amusing  collisions  on  the  occasion,  if  not 
between  me  and  the  speaker,  at  least  between  him  and  some 
sturdy  abolitionists.  As  an  offset  to  this  meeting,  I  propose  to 
hold  one  next  week,  which  many  of  the  noblest  friends  of 
liberty  in  England  mil  probably  attend.  The  arrangements, 
however,  have  not  yet  been  made;  and  perhaps  another,  and 
even  more  effeetnal,  course  may  be  adopted."^ 

The  Hanover-Square  meeting  proved,  indeed,  a  com-  2 
plete  failure.  The  attendance  did  not  exceed  120  per-  ' 
sons,  "one-third  of  whom  were  on  the  platform  by 
special  invitation,  and  another  third  were  abolitionists, 
opposed  to  the  object  of  the  meeting."  Sussex  was  in 
the  chair.  Creason  made  the  leading  speech,  declaring 
that  the  proposed  society  "  had  no  connection  whatever 
"with  the  American  Colonization  Society,"  as  did  every 
other  speaker  on  his  side,  including  Lord  Bexley  and  the 

1  In  printers'  parlanoe,  a  ' '  sqaare "  o£  reading  raattec  equals  in  length, 
the  width  of  the  column ;  in  advertlsementB,  tlie  squar*  equals  one  inch. 

S  "  Garrison  is  here,"  writes  Charles  Stnart  from  London,  on  June  29, 
1833,  t«  Arnold  BufCum,  "  zealoua,  nnoompromiaing,  untiring.  You  must 
not  be  surprised  should  Ms  oorrespondenee  be  interrupted.  He  is  laboring 
like  himself — the  people,  aa  thej-  become  acquainted  with  him,  love  and 
admire  him.  Cresaon  skulks  from  all  ooliislon  with,  him,  in  a  manner  at 
once  insolent  and  dastardly.  Garrison's  party  in  London  consists  of  the 
great  body  of  the  practically  religious  people,  of  erery  order,  as  far  as  Hiey 
are  informed,  especially  the  Friends,  and  of  all  the  staunch  anti-slavery 
spirits ;  Cresson'a,  of  a  few  tilled,  wealthy,  high-pretending  individuals " 
fiifi.  3:139). 
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,  Qoble  Duke  himself,  who,  according  to  Cresaon,  pre- 
sided with  dignity,  tut  "  fonad  it  hard  work  to  stem  the 
torrent"  of  opposition,  represented  by  Maeaulay,  Stuart, 
and  George  Thompson,  as  well  as  by  Mr,  Garrison.  The 
last  endeavored  to  show  the  folly  of  suppressing  the 
slave  trade  by  coast  colonies  while  the  market  for  slaves 
still  existed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  "  The  tone  of  the 
discussion  was  vehement  and  even  boisterous,  but  only  a 
partial  hearing  was  given  to  the  abolitionists."  Never- 
theless, on  a  motion  to  form  a  British  African  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  Mr,  Thompson's  amendment  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  one  was  lost  only  by  26  to  33.  Ridicu- 
lous as  this  was,  the  projected  counter  demonstration  at 
Exeter  Hall  was  not  abandoned;  and  as  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  had  declared  Cresson's  character  to  be  above 
attack,  Mr.  Garrison  sought  once  more  to  gain  his  ear 
by  inviting  his  attendance.  A  formal  propitiation  was 
even  necessary : 

"  In  my  note  of  the  29th  ultimo,  1  addre^ed  your  Royal 
Highness  by  the  title  of  '  Your  Grace.'  As  the  error,  though 
trivial  in  itself,  might  seem  to  imply  intentional  disrespect,  I 
must  here  apolo^e  for  the  same.  An  American  citizen,  in 
Europe,  is  ever  liable  to  err,  through  ignorance,  in  the  appUca- 
tion  of  hereditary  titles,  as  they  do  not  obtain  in  his  own 
country.  I  am  confident  that  your  Koyat  Highness  vnU  most 
cheerfully  pardon  the  blunder." 

To  this  letter,  also,  no  answer  was  returned ;  "  and 
therefore,"  says  the  writer,  "  I  am  under  no  special 
obligations  to  the  courtesy  of  royalty." 

"  Never  was  a  more  highly  respectable  assembly  con- 
vened in  London"  than  that  which  filled  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  13, 1833.  James 
Cropper  presided,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  an  exposure  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society's  anti-slavery  pretences, 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  real  British  feeling  in 
regard  to  it.  He  read  the  following  letter  of  regret 
from  Mr.  Buxton : 
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Thomas  Fotvell  Buxton  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

54,  Devonshiee  Stbeet,  July  12,  1833.  L 
My  Dbak  Sir  :  I  must  trouble  you  ■with  a  line  to  esouse  my 
non-appearance  at  tiie  meeting  to-uiorrow.  Tke  fact  is,  eritieal 
as  has  been  the  state  of  our  great  question  often  before,  per- 
haps never  waa  it  so  critical  as  now.  My  mind  is  intensely 
occupied,  and  every  moment  of  my  time  so  full,  that  I  should 
be  saeriflcing  my  duty  to  this  paramount  object  if  I  allowed 
anything  else,  bo'wever  pressing  and  interestii^,  to  divert  me 
from  it  at  this,  the  crisis  of  its  fate.  But  you  know  my  com- 
plete unity  in  the  objects  of  your  meeting,  to  which  I  most 
cordially  wish  all  success.  My  views  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety you  are  aware  of.  They  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those 
expressed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cropper,  when  he  termed  its 
objects  diabolical.  Nor  will  you  doubt  my  concurrence  in  the 
efforts  of  the  New-England  Anti-Slaveiy  Society,  or  any  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  the  world. 

Wishing  you,  therefore,  all  success,  and  entreating  you  to 
tell  your  countrymen,  on  your  return,  that  we  in  England  are 
all  for  the  Anti- Slavery,  not  for  the  Cohnimtion  people,  I  am, 
my  dear  sir,  with  reai  esteem, 

Yours  respectfully,        T.  F,  Buxton. 

Mr.  Q-arrisoD  was  then  introduced  by  George  Thomp- 
son, and  began  a  long  address  in  the  following  terms : ' 

"  Me.  Chaiemak — It  is  long  since  I  sacrificed  aU  my  national,  • 
complezional  and  local  prejudices  upon  the  altar  of  Christian 
love,  and,  breaking  down  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  selfish 
patriotism,  inscribed  upon  my  banner  this  motto:  My  country 
is  the  world;  my  countrymen  are  all  mankind.  It  is  true,  in  a 
geographical  sense,  I  am  now  in  a  foreign  territory ;  but  still  it 
is  a  part  of  my  country.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  strangers;  but 
still  surrounded  by  my  countrymen.  There  miost  be  limits  to 
civil  governments  and  national  domains.  There  must  be  names 
to  distinguish  the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  dwel- 
lers thereon.    There  must    be  varieties  in  the  form,   color, 

l"I  have,  my  dear  Garrison,"  writes  J.  G.  Whittier  from  Haverhill, 
Nov.  10,  1333  IMS.),  "  just  flniahed  reading  tby  speech  at  the  Exeter  Hall 
mealiiig.  It  is  full  of  high  and  manly  truth  —  tfiirible  in  its  rebuke,  but 
full  of  jnatiee.  The  opening,  as  a  speciniBO  of  beaiitiftil  composition,  I 
have  rarely  seen  eacelled." 

Vol.  L— 24 
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Chap.  XI.  stature,  and  condition  of  mankind.  All  these  may  exist,  not 
j^  only  without  injury,  Ijut  with  the  highest  possible  advantage. 
But  wherever  they  are  made  the  boundaries  of  human  disinter- 
estedness, friendship,  sympathy,  honor,  patriotism,  and  love, 
they  are  as  execrable  and  destructive  as,  otherwise,  they  are 
beautiful  and  preservative. 

"  Nowhere,  I  am  certain,  will  a  more  united  response  be  given 
to  these  sentiments  than  in  this  Hall,  aud  by  those  who  are 
a^embled  on  the  present  occasion.  What  exclamation  have 
yoTi  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  African  captive,  kneeling  in  his 
chains  with  his  face  turned  imploringly  heavenward  ?  It  is 
this — the  most  touching,  the  most  irresistible:  'Am  I  not  a 
MAN  AND  A  BBOTHEE  ? '  Yes !  though  black  as  murky  night  — 
thoi^ii  l>om  on  a  distant  shore  —  though  degraded,  miserable, 
and  enslaved  —  though  ranked  among  the  beasts  of  the  field  — 
still,  '  A  MAN  AND  A  BROTHER ! '  Noblest  device  of  humanity ! 
— Wherever,  in  all  time,  a  human  being  pines  in  persona!  thral- 
dom, the  tones  of  that  talismanic  appeal  uttered  by  him  shall 
be  swiftly  borne  by  the  winds  of  heaven  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  stir  up  the  humane,  the  brave,  the  honorable,  the  good,  (or 
his  rescue ;  for  the  strife  of  freedom  is  no  longer  local,  but 
blows  are  now  struck  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  And 
glorious  is  the  prospect  before  us.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
we  see  the  earth  quaking,  and  hear  thunders  uttering  their 
voices.  The  Genius  op  Emancipation  is  visible  in  every 
clime,  and  at  its  trumpet-eal!  the  dead  slaves  of  all  nations 
are  starting  into  life,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  the  tomb,  and 
presenting  an  immortal  beauty  through  the  power  of  a  mighty 
resurrection. 

"  Sir,  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  to 
plead  for  perishing  millions,  and  to  discharge,  iu  behalf  of  the 
abolitionists  of  the  United  States,  a  high  moral  obligation  winch 
is  due  to  the  British  public.  It  would  neither  be  modest  nor 
proper  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  mate  a  parade  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  time,  of  money,  of  health,  or  of  labor,  I  have  made, 
nor  of  tiie  perils  I  have  risked,  or  the  persecution  encountered, 
or  the  snfEerings  eudxired,  since  I  first  stood  forth  as  the  advo- 
cate of  my  enslaved  countrymen,  —  uot  to  banish  them  from 
their  native  land,  nor  to  contend  for  their  emancipation  by  a 
slowjimperceptlble process, 'half-way  between  «ou>  and  meser,' — 
but  to  demand  their  instant  emancipation,  and  their  recognition 
as  brethren  and  countrymen.  I  shall  make  no  such  lachrymal 
display  of  my  losses  and  crosses  in  this  holy  cause ;  although. 
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perhaps,  I  could  give  as  long  a  list,  and  siunmoii  as  many  wit-  i 
nesses,  and  present  as  strong  claims  upon  your  sympathy  and 
regard,  as  the  agent  of  the  American  negro  shippers  in  this 
country;  for  I  know  that  in  all  things  I  come  short,  and  I  pour 
contempt  upon  all  that  I  have  endured  for  righteousness'  sake. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  tiials  and  dangers  experienced 
by  that  agent,  they  are  such  only  as  attend  a  popular  cause. 
His  friends  and  supporters  in  the  United  States  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  oppressors  and  despisers  of  the  colored  population  — 
constituting  the  great,  the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  as  weU  as  the 
inferior  classes.  When  he  shall  have  stood  forth,  almost  single- 
handed,  for  a  series  of  years,  against  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  of  oppressors,  and  been  branded  with  every  epithet  that 
mahce  could  invent  or  ingenuity  apply,  and  incarcerated  in  the 
cell  of  a  prison,  and  had  large  rewards  offered  for  his  destruc- 
tion by  private  eombinatioas  and  legislative  bodies,  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation;  he  may  then,  I 
think  you  will  al!  agree,  with  far  greater  propriety  m^e  his 
claims  upon  your  sympathy,  than  while  he  is  receiving  the 
puffs  and  compliments  of  a  great  and  popnlar  party  in  his  own 
country. 

"  I  cherish  not  the  least  personal  animosity  towards  that  gen- 
tleman. I  am  sure  that  I  can  heartily  forgive  him  as  often  as 
he  wrongs  me.  Sorry  am  I  for  his  own  sake  —  sorry  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause  of  truth — that  the  health  of  Mr.  Cresson, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  disqualifies  him  from  meeting 
me  in  a  public  discuasion  of  the  principles  and  operations  of  his 
darling  scheme,  although  it  enables  him  to  Iiold  ex-parie  meet- 
ings in  favor  of  that  scheme,  ad  libitwm;  nay,  more  —  he  can 
even  take  the  lead  publicly  in  the  formation  of  a  British  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  make  a  long  speech,  (although  it  is 
declared  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,)  at  the  very  moment  he  assigns  his  utter  physical 
inability  as  a  reason  why  he  cannot  hold  a  discussion  with  me, 
or  with  my  gifted  and  eloquent  friend,  Greorge  Thompson,  Esq. 
He  has  my  best  wishes  for  the  complete  restoration  of  his 
health." 

Reemring  to  Cresson's  complaint  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  Cropper,  Macaulay,  and  Buxton,  Mr.  Garrison 
paid  a  passing  tribute  to  each  of  these  tormentors,  and 
announced  that  Wilberforce  must  soon  be  added  to  the 
list  in  view  of  their  recent  conversation  at  Bath,  and  the 
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Chap.  XI,    questions  to  Cressoii  wliieh  Wilberforce  had  dictated  and 

i333-       which  the  speaker  now  read.    Nor,  in  spite  of  his  hlind- 

ness,  which  compelled  him  to  take  things  on  trust,  was 

it  unlikely  that  Thomas  Clarkson  would  soou  be  found 

among  the  enemies  of  the  Colonization  agent. 

Mr,  Garrison's  proper  theme,  however,  was  "  a  delinea- 
tion of  American  slavery  and  the  American  Colonization 
Society,"  and  to  this  the  remainder  of  his  speech  was 
devoted.  It  is  only  needful  here  to  record  some  of  its 
incidental  features,  beginning  with  this  arraignment  of 
his  guilty  country ; 

Lib.  3 :  178.  '*  I  cherish  as  stroug  a  love  for  the  laod  oJ  my  nativity  as 
any  man  living,  I  am  proud  o£  her  civil,  political  and  religious 
mstitutions  —  of  her  high  advaneement  in  science,  literature 
and  the  arts — of  her  general  prosperity  and  grandeur.  But  I 
have  some  solemn  accusations  to  bring  against  her. 

"  I  accuse  her  of  insnlting  the  majesty  of  Heaven  with  the 
grossest  mockery  that  was  ever  exhibited  to  man-- inasmuch 
as,  professing  to  be  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  asylum  of  the 
oppressed,  she  falsifles  every  profession,  and  shamelessly  plays 
the  tyrant. 

"  I  a«cnse  her,  before  all  nations,  of  giving  an  open,  deliber- 
ate aud  base  denial  to  her  boasted  Declaration,  that '  ah  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
hberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

"  I  accuse  her  of  disfranchising  and  proscribing  nearly  half  a 
milhon  free  people  of  color,  acknowledging  them  not  as  coun- 
trymen, and  scarcely  as  rational  beings,  and  seeking  to  drag 
them  thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean  on  a  plea  of  benevo- 
lence, when  they  ought  to  enjoy  aU  the  rights,  pririleges  and 
immunities  of  Aioericau  citizens. 

"  I  accuse  her  of  suffering  a  large  portion  of  her  population 
to  be  lacerated,  starved  and  plundered,  without  law  and  without 
justification,  at  the  wiU  of  petty  tyrants. 

"  I  accuse  her  of  trafBcldng  in  the  bodies  and  soub  of  men, 
in  a  domestic  way,  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  the  foreign 
slave  trade ;  which  traffic  is  equally  atrocious  with  the  foreign, 
and  almost  as  cruel  in  its  operations. 

"  I  accuse  her  of  legalizing,  on  au  enormous  scale,  licentious- 
ness, fraud,  cruelty  and  murder. 
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"  I  accuse  lier  of  tiie  horrid  crime  of  kidnapping  one  hundred    C 
thousand  infants  annuaDy,  the  offspring  of  slave  parents. 

"  I  accuse  her  of  stealing  the  hberties  of  two  millions  of  the 
creatures  of  God,  and  withholding  the  just  recompense  of  their 
labor ;  of  ruthlessly  invading  the  hoUest  relations  of  life,  and 
cruelly  separating  the  dearest  ties  of  nature ;  of  denying  these 
miserable  vietima  necessary  food  and  clothing  for  their  perish- 
able bodies,  and  light  and  knowledge  for  their  immortal  soids ; 
of  tearing  the  husband  from  his  wife,  the  mother  from  her 
babe,  and  children  from  their  parents,  and  of  perpetrating  upon 
the  poor  and  needy  every  species  of  outrage  and  oppression. 

"And,  finally,  I  aoeuse  her  of  being  callously  indifferent  to 
the  accumulated  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  her  black  popula- 
tion, assiduous  m  extenuating  her  oppressive  acts,  and  de- 
termined to  slumber  upon  the  brink  of  a  volcano  which  is  in 
fuU  operation,  and  wliioh  threatens  to  roil  its  lava  tide  over  the 
whole  land.'' 

He  cited  O'Connell's  reply  to  the  excuse  that  England 
had  established  and  encouraged  American  slavery,  -with 
its  tingling  conclusion — "  The  Mends  of  Imraanity  and 
liberty  in  Europe  should  join  in  the  universal  cry  of 
Shame  on  the  American  slaveholders!  Base  wretches, 
should  we  shout  in  chorus — base  wretches,  how  dare 
you  profane  the  temple  of  national  freedom,  the  saered 
fane  of  repubhcan  rites,  with  the  presence  and  the 
sufferings  of  htiman  beings  in  chains  and  slavery!" 
"  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Garrison,  "  never  was  a  more  just 
and  fearless  rebuke  given  to  a  guilty  nation.  .  .  . 
"Whatever  responsibility  may  attach  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  United  States  (and 
to  talk  of  robbery  and  kidnapping  as  things  that  may 
be  entailed  is  precious  absurdity),  the  first  moment  the 
people  of  the  United  States  published  their  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  the  world,  from  that  moment  they 
became  exclusively  accountable  for  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  negro  slavery." 

The  last  of  the  long  array  of  charges  nest  brought 
against  the  Colonization  Society  was  its  denial  that  the 
free  blacks  could  ever  be  elevated ;   which  opened  the 
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Chap.  XI.    way  for  the  following  vindication  from  their  champion 
13^3,        in  Exeter  Hall : 

£!4.3:i79.  "Mr,  Chftirinan,  my  soul  sickens  in  turning  over  these 
masses  of  moral  eomiption,  and  I  hasten  to  a  close,  I  cannot 
boast,  like  Mr.  Cresaon,  of  defraying  my  own  expenses ;  for  he 
is  opulent,  and  I  am  poor.  All  that  I  have  is  dedicated  to  this 
cause.  But  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  fands  for  my  mission  to 
this  oonntry  were  principally  made  up  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  my  free  colored  brethren,  at  a  very  short  notice. 
I  stand  before  you  as  their  mouthpiece,  and  with  their  bless- 
ings resting  upon  my  head.  Persecuted,  derided,  yet  noble 
people !  never  can  I  repay  generosity  and  love  like  theirs. 
Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  trespass  a  moment  longer  upon  this  meet- 
ing, but  I  hog  a  brief  iadulgence  that  I  may  discharge  an  act 
of  justice  toward  that  persecuted  class.  You  have  heard  them 
described  this  day,  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  as 
the  m.ost  abandoned  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth — as 
constituting  all  that  is  vile,  loathsome  and  dangerous;  as 
being  more  degraded  and  miserable  than  the  slaves.  Sir,  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  mind  to  coin,  or  the  tongue  to  utter,  baser 
libels  against  an  injured  people.  Their  condition  is  as  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  slaves  as  the  light  of  heaven  is  more 
cheering  than  the  darkness  of  the  pit.  Many  of  their  number 
are  in  the  most  afiluent  circumstanees,  and  distinguished  for 
their  refinement,  enterprise  and  talents.  They  have  flourish- 
ing churches,  supplied  by  pastors  of  their  own  color,  in  various 
parts  of  the  land,  embracing  a  large  body  of  the  truly  eseeUent 
of  the  earth.  They  have  pubhe  and  private  libraries.  They 
have  their  temperance  societies,  their  debating  societies,  their 
moral  societies,  their  literary  societies,  their  benevolent  societies, 
their  savings  societies,  and  a  multitude  of  kindred  associations. 
They  have  their  iufant  schools,  their  primary  and  high  schools, 
their  Sabbath  schools,  and  their  Bible  classes.  They  contribute 
to  the  support  of  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  to  Bible  and 
tract  societies,  &c.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone,  they  have 
more  than  fifty  difEerent  associations  for  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement.  In  fact,  they  are  rising  up,  even  with 
mountains  of  prejudice  pUed  upon  them,  with  more  than 
Titanic  strength,  and  trampling  beneath  their  feet  the  slanders 
of  their  enemies.  A  spirit  of  virtuous  emulation  is  pervading 
their  ranks,  from  the  young  child  to  the  gray  head.  Among 
them  is  taken  a  large  number  of  dady  and  weekly  newspapers, 
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and  of  literary  and  seientiflc  periodicals,  from  the  popular  C 
monthlies  up  to  the  grave  and  erudite  North  American  and 
American  Quarterly  Reviews.  I  have  at  this  moment,  to  my  own 
paper,  the  Liberator,  one  thousand  subscribers  among  this 
people ;  and,  from  an  occupancy  of  the  editorial  ebair  for 
more  than  seven  years,  I  can  testify  that  they  are  more  punctual 
in  their  payments  than  any  five  hundred  white  subscribers 
whose  names  I  ever  placed  indiscriminately  in  my  subscrip- 
tion book." 

Mr.  Garrison  pointed  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paul,  who 
sat  upon  the  platform,  as  a  specimen  of  the  caliimniated 
race — "a  gentleman  with  whom  the  proudest  or  best 
man  on  earth  need  not  blush  to  associate";  and  after  quot- 
ing from  the 'Thoughts' the  anti-colonization  resolutions 
of  the  free  people  of  color,  and  describing  the  practical 
effects  of  the  Society,  he  dosed  with  an  appeal  for 
British  support  of  the  American  anti-slavery  movement : 

"  Sure  I  am  that  my  appeal  in  behalf  of  my  oppressed  conn-  ' 
trymen  will  be  felt  here,  and  in  every  part  of  this  land.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  British  people,  proudly  standing,  as  they 
now  are,  upon  the  neck  of  colonial  slavery— it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  consider  their  work  at  an  end  whilst  there  remains  a 
human  being  held  as  a  chattel  under  the  whole  heavens.  And 
let  me  assure  them,  for  their  encouragement,  that  all  is  aot 
dark  or  hopeless  in  the  United  States.  Thousands  have  cangrht 
a  portion  of  their  zeal;  the  abolition  spirit  is  abroad  in  our 
land,  with  great  power,  and  is  traversing  its  length  and  breadth, 
conquering  and  to  conquer ;  abohtion  societies  are  formed  and 
multiplyii^,  in  every  free  section  of  our  territory,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation ;  four 
periodicals!  i^ave  been  estabhshed  expressly  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  afflicted  and  the  right  of  the  poor,  and  a  multitude 
of  our  political  and  rel^ous  periodicals  are  now  freely  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  negro  slavery ;  strong  exertions  are  maki:^ 
for  the  repeal  of  all  those  laws  which  now  disfranchise  our  free 
colored  population,  and  schools  are  multiplying  for  their  mental 
cultivation.  The  American  Colonization  Society  is  falling  like 
Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again ;  and  ere  the  termination  of  this 
year,  I  trust  your  hearts  wiU  be  cheered  with  the  intelligence 

1  That  iR,  Lundy's  Genivs,  the  Liberatoy,  the  AMiti'mist;  aod  the  Bman,- 
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Chap.  xr.    that  a  National  Abolition   Society  lias  been  formed  in  the 
jg"r  United  States  of  America." 

Lii. 3:ifS.  In  the  midst  of  Mr.  Garrison's  address  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  "  deafeuing  and  long-continued  thunders  of 
applause,"  which  greeted  the  entrance  of  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  The  Irish  Liberator,  in  a  private  interview  with  Mr. 
Garrison  upon  the  subject  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
had  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  hold  a  public  meeting  iu 
Exeter  Hall?"  Upon  which  Mr.  Garrison  expressed  his 
doubt  whether  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject  would 
ensure  an  audience.  "Well,"  said  O'Connell,  "  I  '11  eome 
and  mate  a  speech  for  you."  "Agreed,"  said  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, and  the  arrangements  were  begun.  But  when  the 
meeting  had  assembled,  O'ConneU  was  wanting.  Scouts 
were  sent  out  for  him,  and  he  w&s  found  at  a  breakfast, 
just  rising  to  his  feet  to  make  a  speech :  he  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  appointment.  A  note  of  reminder  was 
slipfc  into  his  hands,  and  he  at  once  excused  himself. 
Driven  rapidly  to  the  Hall  he  came  upon  the  platform, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  "  threw  off  his  magnificent 
speech  as  he  threw  off  his  coat,"  as  Mr.  Garrison  was 
fond  of  saying  in  after  years. 

This  speech,  humorous,  disjointed,  oeeasionally  blun- 
dering (as  where  O'Connell  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
"  oppressed  State  "  of  South  Carohna  in  the  nulliflcation 
controversy),  was  also  characteristically  eloquent,  and 
calculated  to  probe  American  susceptibUities  to  the  quick. 

Lii. 3:  iS6.  "  I  will  now  go  to  America,"  said  he,  after  a  reference  to 
the  anti-slavery  crisis  in  England  and  the  pending  issue 
of  compensation  and  apprenticeship.  "I  have  often 
longed  to  go  there  in  reality;  but  so  long  as  it  is  tar- 
nished by  slavery,  I  wQl  never  pollute  ray  foot  by  tread- 
ing on  its  shores."  Of  the  American  slave-owners  he 
declared,  amid  cheering :  "  They  are  the  basest  of  the 
base —  the  most  execrable  of  the  execrable.  I  thank  God 
that  upon  the  wings  of  the  press  the  voice  of  so  humble 
an  individual  as  myself  will  pass  against  the  western 
breeze  —  that  it  will  reach  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the 
mountains,  and  the  glens  of  America  —  and  that  the 
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friends  of  liberty  there  will  sympathize  with  me,  and  re-  chap.  xi. 
joiee  that  I  here  tear  down  the  image  of  liberty  from  the  1833.  " 
recreant  land  of  America,  and  condemn  her  as  the  vilest 
of  hypocrites,  the  greatest  of  liars."  With  slight  rhetori- 
cal variation  he  repeated  his  message :  "  Why,  I  tell  the 
American  slaveholder  that  he  shall  not  have  silence; 
for,  humble  as  I  am,  and  feeble  as  my  voice  may  be,  yet, 
deafening  the  sound  of  the  westerly  wave,  and  riding 
against  the  blast  as  thnuder  goes,  it  shall  reach  America, 
and  tell  the  black  man  that  the  time  of  his  emancipation 
is  come,  and  the  oppressor  that  the  period  of  his  injustice 
is  terminated."  Applying  his  sarcasm  to  the  Colonization 
Society,  he  called  it  a  humbug,  and  "  the  most  ludicrous 
Society  that  ever  yet  was  dreamed  of."  He  moved  a 
resolution  that  its  fundamental  principle  was  ever  the 
colonization  of  the  free  people  of  color,  "  and  abolition 
never  the  object,  but  on  the  contrary  the  security  of  slave 
property " ;  which  was  seconded  by  Captain  Stuart  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Cresson  was  as  usual  not  on  hand,  but  the  Society  had 
as  defenders  two  members  of  Parliament  and  a  converted 
Jew  from  Andover,  Mass.,  to  the  former  of  whom  Thomp- 
son made  an  admirable  rejoinder.    Resolutions  in  further 
denunciation  of  the  fraudulent  and  oppressive  character 
of  the  Society,  and  in  cordial  approbation  of  the  princi-    ij*.  3: 193, 
pies  of  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  were  also        ^^^' 
passed  without  dissent,  and  the  meeting  came  to  an  end. 
A  few  days  afterward  Mr.  G-arrison  received  the  follow- 
ing emphatic  letter  from  Zachary  Macaulay,  by  whose  MS.Juiys> 
prudent  advice  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been  made,  jaf^^^r. 
not  an  attack  on  American  slavery,  but  on  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society : 

Zaehary  Macaulay  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Conway,  Nobth  "Wai-es,  July  14, 1833.       Lih.  3 ;  iSg. 

My  Deab  Sir  :  Our  Mend,  Mr.  Cropper,  will  have  informed 

you  of  liie  impossibility  of  my  complying  with  your  request,  of 

sending  you  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  my  absence  from 

your  meeting  yesterday,     I  certainly  woidd  not  willingly  have 
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.  been  absent,  for  it  was  my  desire  to  take  every  fair  opportunity 
of  testifying  my  utter  and  increasing  disapprobation  of  the  prin- 
ciples professed,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society.  I  can  have  no  objection,  indeed,  to 
the  plan  of  colonizing  in  Africa,  with  a  view  to  its  civilization, 
and  to  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  that  deeply  icjui'ed  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Oc  tbe  contrary,  I  desire  above  all  things  to  seo 
such  plans,  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy,  multi- 
plying on  that  coast.  But  tbe  Colonization  Society  appears  to 
me  to  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  its  schemes,  not  the  love,  but  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  negro  race,  and  to  regard  every  one 
tilled  with  their  blood  as  an  object,  not  of  kindness  and  brother- 
hood, but  of  abhorrence,  and  of  exclusion  from'  the  common 
sympathies  and  affinities  o£  our  nature,  and  from  that  nnion 
and  fellowship  in  that  Saviour  in  whom  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  American  nor  African,  black 
nor  white,  bond  nor  free,  but  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesue. 

The  unchristian  prejudice  of  color,  (which  alone  has  given 
birth  to  the  Colonization  Society,  though  varnished  over  with 
other  more  planable  pretences,  and  veiled  under  a  profession 
of  a  Christian  regard  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of 
the  negro  which  is  belied  by  the  whole  course  of  its  reason- 
ii^s  and  ttie  spirit  of  its  measures,)  is  so  detestable  in  itself  that 
I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ought 
to  be  denounced  and  opposed  by  all  humane,  and  especially 
by  all  pious,  persons  in  this  country.  And  it  especially  becomes 
those  who  have  taken  any  active  part  on  behalf  of  the  negro 
race,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  the  United  States,  to  keep 
aloof  from  all  cooperation  with  a,  body  whoso  evident  purpose 
is  adverse,  not  only  to  the  liberty  of  the  enslaved  negro,  but 
to  the  moral  and  political  elevation  of  the  free  negro. 

I  beg  to  express  niy  sense  of  the  eminent  services  you  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  your  able  and  persever- 
ing exposure  of  the  evil  tendency  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Colonization  Society  acts,  and  trust  that  your  exertions  will 
be  crowned  with,  success.    I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully,  Zach4Ey  Macaulay. 

Clarkson  visited,  and  a  few  parting  shots  sent  after 
the  "impostor"  Cresson'  (who  was  discovered  to  be  on 

1  See  two  letters  to  the  London  Patriot,  dated  July  22  and  Aug.  6, 1833 
(lAb.  3:169,  201).  In  the  last,  Mr.  Garrison  says.  "I  maintain  that  thB 
guilt  of  slavery  is  national,  its  danger  is  national,  and  the  oMigatiou  to  re- 
move it  Is  nationsl." 
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his  way  to  Ireland,  "  in  company  with  an  Irish  female    chap.  xi. 
partisan,"  but  would  find  that  O'Connell's  speech  had.       1833. 
reached    Dublin    before  iiim),   Jlr.   (garrison's    mission 
seemed  ended.     The   Providence,   however,   which  had 
brought  him  to  England  in  season  to  witness  the  passage   Lib.  3 :  163. 
by  Parliament  of  the  bill  emancipating  800,000  slaves  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  had  in  store  for  him  an  even 
more  precious  privilege.     Three  days  after  the  reading 
of  the  bill  for  the  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(July  26)  *  Wilberforce  breathed  his  last  in  London,  and 
a  week  later  still  (August  5)  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  the  side  of  Fox  and  Pitt.    In  the 
unexampled  train  of  mourners,  behind  "  princes  of  the 
blood-royal,  prelates  of  the  church,   members  of  both   „-^*« 
Houses    or    Parliament,  many  of    Englands    proudest    w.l.g.. 
nobility,  and  representatives  of  the  intellect,  virtue,  phi-      ^'  ''^^ 
lanthropy,  and  industry  of  the  land"  —  behind  Welling- 
ton, Pee],  Graham,  Morpeth,  Powell  Buxton,  Lushington, 
Stanley,  the  Grattans — walked  with  his  friend  George 
Thompson  the  editor  of  the  lAberator,  the  least  observed 
and  the  least  known  of  the  funeral  procession,  yet  the 
one  upon  whom,  if  upon  any  one,  Wilberforce's  mantle 
had  fallen,  and  whose  prominence  in  this  historic  scene 
must  grow  with  the  shifting  perspective  of  time. 

On  Saturday,  the  ISth  of  August,  Mr.  Garrison  em- 
barked from  London  in  the  paeket-ship  Hannibal,  Capt. 
Hebard,  for  the  United  States.    At  the  end  of  a  week 
Portsmouth  was  reached,  and  farewell  letters  despatched    MS.  Ang. 
to  his  English  Mends,  who  had  generously  supplemented  /,»«  ^Jh. 
the  deficiency  of  Hs  travelling  credit.     Five  weeks  more  jf^pl'p^u. 
must  elapse  ^  before  he  could  set  foot  on  his  native  soil,        '^'■ 
where  a  reception  awaited  him  as  opposite  as  possible  to 
that  which  he  had  met  with  in  England. 

1  It  receiTOd  the  royal  assent  Aug.  28,  1833. 

2  The  BartBiJoi  left  Portsmouth,  on  Aug.  26,  and  reached  NewYort  on 
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chaf^xii,  f^"lIME  would  vindicate  the  essentially  patriotic  service 
1833.  _L  which  Mr.  Garrison  had  rendered  hy  cementing  the 
alliance  between  British  philanthropy  and  American  abo- 
litionism ;  but,  for  the  moment,  his  faithful  exposure  of 
the  national  guilt  of  slaveholdiug  —  his  "  washing  dirty 
hnen  abroad"  —  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  at  home 
as  the  detractor  and  enemy  of  his  country.  Not  only 
what  he  had  himself  said  in  Exeter  HaU,  but  (yOonnell's 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  colonization  "  humbug," 
and  tremendous  denunciation  of  American  slave-owners, 
were  treasured  up  against  his  return.  The  colonization 
organs  sedulously  fanned  the  public  beat  caused  by  the 
wounding  of  the  national  amour  propre,  and  the  mind 
of  the  respectable  classes  was  prepared  for  any  form  of 
popular  resentment  against  Mr.  Garrison  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  and  in  Niles'  Register, 
while  he  was  stiU  afloat,  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis's  letter  to 

Ant1.fi.s4z.  a  South  Carolinian,  already  referred  to.     Cresson,  too, 

LH.  3 :  151.  had  written  to  the  N.  T,  Commercial  Advertiser  :  "  I  have 
only  time  by  this  packet  to  tell  thee  that  Garrison  and 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  are  fully  employed  in  endeavor- 
ing to  crush  me,  hunt  the  Colonization  Society  out  of 
the  country,  and  viHfy  our  national  character." 

Zj*.  3 :  163.  The  flame  broke  out  by  reason  of  an  "  unpremeditated 
coincidence"  for  which  Mr.  Garrison  was  in  no  wise 
responsible.  Notices  of  a  public  meeting  to  form  that 
New  York  City  Anti-Slavery  Society  which  he  had  effect- 

i!*.  3:161.    ively  encouraged  on  his  depai'ture,  were  read  from  the 
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pulpits  1  on  the  very  day  the  Hannibal  cast  anchor  in  Chi 
Sew  York  harbor,  and  the  Courier  and  E}iqmrer  at  onee  , 
associated  it  with  his  arrival.  The  notorious  Garrison 
has  returned;  the  "Mends  of  immediate  emancipation" 
are  summoned  to  meet  together.  "  What,  then,  is  to  lie  lu. 
done?  Are  we  tamely  to  look  on,  and  see  this  most 
dangerous  species  of  fanaticism  extending  itself  through 
society^  ...  Or  shall  we,  by  promptly  and  fearlessly 
crushing  this  many-headed  Hydra  in  the  bud,  expose  the 
weakness  as  well  as  the  folly,  madness,  and  mischief  of 
these  bold  and  dangerous  men  ?"  Everybody,  continued 
the  editor,  favors  immediate  emancipation  with  compen- 
sation, and  accordingly  he  recommended  the  mob  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  attend  at  Clinton  Hall,  that  same 
evening  (October  2),  and  to  join  in  the  calm  and  temperate 
discussion  of  the  different  propositions,  A  communica- 
tion to  the  same  paper  from  the  "  Ghost  of  Peter  the 
Hermit"  predicted  slaughter  as  the  result  of  the  anti- 
slavery  crusade,  "  if  you  listen  to  my  voice  now,  and  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  pacific  Garrison.  He  will  un- 
doubtedly have  great  weight  with  you  from  having 
abused  and  maligned  your  country  with  such  patriotic 
ardor  abroad!  He  comes  in  the  flush  of  triumph,  and 
with  the  flatteries  still  on  his  ear  of  those  who  wish  not 
well  to  your  country."  Similar  incentives  were  employed 
by  the  Standard  of  the  same  date :  "  In  this  matter  we  Lii 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  not  to  ourselves  alone,  but  to  our 
brethren  of  the  South.  .  .  ,  We  are  not  astonished 
at  the  excitement  which  the  acts  of  Garrison  and  his 
friends  have  produced  in  this  commxmity.  .  .  .  Let 
the  people  look  to  it."  Meantime,  placards  were  posted 
about  the  city  bearing  the  following  significant 

NOTICE.  Li 

TO  aijL  persons  trom  the  south. 
All  persons  interested,  in.  the  subject  of  a  meeting  eaUed  by 
J.  Leavitt,  W.  Green,  Jr.,  W.  GoodeU,  J.  Rankin,  Lewis  Tap- 

1  Not  from  all :  .some  refused  (Zih.  3 :  162). 
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Chap.  XII.   paB,  at  Clinton  Hall,  this  evening  at  7  o'clock,  are  I'equested 
jg"?,         to  attend  at  the  same  hour  and  place. 

MANY  SOUTHEENEES. 
New  York,  Oct.  2, 1833. 

N,  B.  All  Citizens  who  may  feel  disposed  to  manifest  the 
trtte  feeling  of  the  State  on  this  subject,  are  requested  to  alrtend. 

How  Mr.  Garrison  spent  the  interval  between  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  evenings  (unless  at  quarantine)  is  not 
known,  nor  whether  he  had  met  with  his  anti-slavery 
associates  in  the  city  up  to  the  hour  of  the  meeting, 
towards  which,  as  a  simple  spectator,  he  made  his  way  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  and  threatening  crowd.  Arrived  at 
Clinton  Hall,^  it  was  found  closed.  The  Trustees,  Ar- 
thur Tappan  excepted,  had  withdrawn  their  permission 
to  hold  the  meeting,  which  accordingly  had  been  quietly 
adjourned  to  the  Chatham- Street  Chapel,^  where  organi- 
zation was  effected  and  a  constitution  barely  adopted 
before  the  mob,  which  had  meantime  been  passing  reso- 
lutions in  Tammany  Hall,  burst  in  on  the  heels  of  the 
retreating  members.  The  story  of  the  riot  has  been  told 
in  the  '  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan '  (pp.  168-175)  and  in  John- 
son's 'Garrison  and  his  Times'  (p.  145).  Mr,  Garrison's 
relations  to  it  are  all  that  can  concern  us  here.  Swag- 
gering John  Neal,*  who,  naturally  enough  as  a  "noto- 
rious Colonizationist,"  took  a  leading  part  in  it,  has  left 

1  This  building,  aitnated  on  the  comer  of  Beekuion  Street  and  Theatre 
Aatj,  with  a  wing  on  Niiaaau  Street,  was  demolished  in  May,  1881.  For  e. 
Tiew  of  it,  see  p.  53  of  '  A  Picture  of  New  York  iu  1S46 '  (New  York  ;  Ho- 
mans  &  Ellis)  or  p.  19  o£  the  N.  Y.  Phrettologkal  Jojtrnal  for  January, 
1886.  In  1861-62,  the  office  of  the  yatianal  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  the 
organ  of  &e  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  was  in  the  second  story  of 
Clinton  Hall. 

3  The  Bey.  Charles  G.  Finney's.  The  site  was  just  east  of  the  terminus 
of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

3  "  There  awa^ors  John  Neal,  who  has  wasted  in  Maine 
The  sinews  and  ohocils  of  his  pugilist  hcain. 

might  haye,  because 
lore  than  lie  was." 
Lowell's  '  Fable  for  Critics.' 
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this  blunderiog  account  in  liis  'Wandering  Recollections  Chap,  xii 
of  a  Somewhat  Busy  Life ' :  ig^^, 

"  As  I  liappened  to  be  g'oing  through  New  Yort,  with  my       P.  401, 
■wife,  on  our  way  to  the  Western  coimtiy,  and  tlieiice  to  Ecrope, 
in  1834,  or  1835, 1  should  say,  1  found  myself  one  day  in  the 
Gmwier  and  Enquirer  office,  where,  by  the  way,  I  first  met  with 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  just  been  secured  for  that  paper,  and    Jm.  Gordon 
was  there  introduced  to  me  by  Colonel  Webb.    I  was  informed        ""'" 
that  a  meeting:  was  caUed  in  the  Park,  by  William  Lloyd  Gar-       wm. 
rison,  for  that  very  evening.    After  some  talk,  I  consented  to 
take  a  hand.    It  was  arranged  that  we  should  all  go  to  the 
meeting,  and  adjoimi  to  Old  Tammany,  and  that  there  1  should 
offer  a  resolution,  which  was  to  be  seconded  by  Mr.  Graham,  jas.Lorim, 
afterward  postmaster.    We  went,  toot  possession  of  the  meet-      Graham. 
ing,  and  adjourned  to  Tammany ;  and  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  crowding  my  way  up  to  the  platform  all  out  of  breath, 
choked  with  dust,  and  steaming  with  perspiration,  where  I 
called  for  Sir,  Garrison,  or  any  of  his  friends,  to  appear ;  prom- 
ising them  safe  conduct  and  fair  play.    But  nobody  answered. 
I  made  a  short  speech :  Graham  backed  out ;  and  the  resolutions 
were  passed  with  a  roar  lite  that  you  may  sometimes  hear  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

"  On  my  way  out,  I  was  completely  surrounded,  lifted  off  my 
feet,  and  carried  by  storm  into  a  cellar,  aad,  by  the  time  we 
were  seated  at  the  table,  out  sprang  half  a  score  of  bowie- 
knives,  and  as  many  pistols ;  aad  at  least  a  dozen  cards  were 
handed  me,  with  '  Alabama,' '  Georgia,'  and  '  South  Carolina,' 
under  the  names.  They  had  proposed,  a  few  minutes  before, 
to  go  after  Garrison,  to  some  church,  where  they  were  told  he 
was  to  be  found ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  when  I  called 
for  liim,  if  he  had  appeared  on  tlie  platform,  they  would  have 
'  rowed  him  up  Salt  River.'  And  then  they  asked  me  if  I  had 
not  seen  their  handbill.  I  had  not,  nor  heard  it  mentioned  ; 
but  it  seems  that  in  the  afternoon  they  had  issued  a  poster, 
calhng  upon  the  '  men  of  the  South '  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  to  take  place  in  the  Pari,  I  told  them  what 
would  have  been  the  eonsequenees,  if  they  had  meddled  with 
Garrison  where  I  was ;  for  we  were  banded  together,  Colonel 
Webb,  Mr.  Graham,  and  perhaps  twenty  more,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  see  fair  play,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives — taking 
it  for  granted  that  free  discussion  could  do  the  cause  of  truth 
no  harm.    To  this  my  new  Southern  friends 
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Chap.  SII.   and  gave  up  the  idea  of  tearing  down  a  cliurch  because  a 
J823.        hunted  man  ]iad  found  shelter  witJi  the  women  there ;  and  we 
parted  in  peaee."^ 

The  contemporary  record  of  Neal's  exploits  (in  which 
his  potential  control  of    the   mob   naturally  does  not 
ds  as  follows : 


"  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  gave  a  correct  portrait  of 
Garrison,  whom  he  designated  as  a  man  who  had  gone  through 
this  country  as  far  as  he  had  dared,  to  promulgate  his  doctrines, 
and  had  also  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  same  object.  He 
staf«d  that  Garrison  and  Iiis  associates  were  willing  to  trample 
the  Constitution  under  foot,  by  the  influence  of  anti-siavery 
societies  ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  call  was  to  appoint  an 
Auxiliary  Society  to  that  already  established  in  the  Eastern 
States  by  himself  and  a  few  deluded  followers." 

An  eye-witness  of  the  mob  describes  it  as  "  a  genuine, 
drunken,  infuriated  mob  of  blackguards  of  every  species, 
some  with  good  clothes,  and  the  major  part  the  very 
sweepings  of  the  city."  "  The  shouting,  screaming,  and 
cursing  for  Tappan  and  Garrison  defy  all  belief."  A 
merchant  in  respectable  circumstances  said :  "  If  I  had 
my  will,  or  if  I  could  catch  him,  G-arrison  should  be 
packed  up  in  a  box  with  air-holes,  marked  'this  side  up,' 
;  and  so  shipped  to  Georgia."^  The  Commercial  Advertiser 
confirmed  this  report :  "In  regard  to  Wm.  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, the  misguided  young  gentleman  who  has  just 
returned  from  England,  whither  he  has  recently  been  for 

'  There  was  a  comic  side  to  aU  this.  "  I  suppose  our  citazen,  J.  Neal," 
writes  Nathan  Wluslow  from  Portlimd  to  Mr.  Garrison,  Oct  17,  1833  (MS.), 
**feel3  quite  happy  in  harau^imig  a  mob  where  he  can  disgorge  his  froth 
without  hBTing  Ms  areumeota  eritioiaed.  We  thought  bis  oppoaition  to 
onr  cause  rather  aided  ua,  he  is  ao  well  kcowu  in  this  place ;  bat  T  fear  it 
may  be  different  in  New  York.  It  is  singular  indeed  that  he  should  arraign 
thee  as  a  slanderer  of  thy  eountiy  when  he  was,  on  his  return  from  Europe 
[1827].  near  being  mobbed  on  the  same  account.  Portland  was  fliled  with 
handbills  circulated  by  those  whose  characters  he  had  traduced,  and  a 
colored  man  employed  to  follow  him  from  bouse  to  house.  Perhaps  this  may 
he  one  reason  of  his  ayetsion  to  that  race."     See,  also,  £i6.4:  27. 

B  This  dcTice  was  afterwards  found  useful  by  fugitives  coming  the  other 
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the  sole  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  traducing  tlie  chap.  xii. 
people  and  institutions  of  his  own  country,^  and  who,  it  ig^, 
was  supposed,  was  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
meeting,  hut  one  sentiment  appeared  to  prevail.  We 
wiU  not  record  the  expressions  of  disgust  and  abhorrence 
which  were  coupled  with  his  name."  Had  he  heen 
present,  many  "grave  and  respectahle  citizens"  would 
have  consented  to  his  being  tarred  and  feathered.  "  We 
hope,  most  sincerely,  that  not  a  hair  of  Mr.  Garrison's 
head  will  ever  be  iajuTed  by  personal  violence ;  but  he 
will  do  weU  to  consider  that  his  course  of  conduct  in 
England  has  kindled  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  him  at 
home  which  cannot  be  easily  allayed.  He  will  act  wisely 
never  to  attempt  addressing  a  public  meeting  in  this 
country  again." 

The  Uvenitig  Post  Qovid  not  credit  the  stories  of  threat-  O:;,  3, 1833; 
ened  violence  to  Mr.  Garrison:  "The  mere  feeling  of  ■3>62- 
magnanimity  towards  an  antagonist  so  feebly  supported, 
with  so  few  adherents,  with  so  little  sympathy  in  his 
favor,  should  have  forbidden  the  expression  of  such  a 
design,  even  uttered  as  an  unmeaning  menace.  We  should 
be  sorry  that  any  invasion  of  his  personal  rights  should 
occur  to  give  him  consequence,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  associates.  Garrison  is  a  man  who,  what- 
ever may  be  the  state  of  his  mind  on  other  topics,  is  as 
mad  as  the  winds  on  the  slavery  question."  It  added : 
"We  know  of  no  question  of  public  policy  on  which  pub- 
lic opinion  is  so  unanimous  "  as  that  of  discountenancing 
the  abolitionists. 

Deplorably  ignorant  of  what  he  owed  to  Neal's  friendly 
protection,  but  well  aware  how  much  restraint  magna- 
nimity had  imposed  on  the  mob  with  reference  to  himself, 
Mr.  Garrison  pursued  his  journey  to  Boston,  where  his 
approach  had  also  stirred  the  spirit  of  violence.  On 
Monday,  October  7,  the  following  handbill  was  generally 
circulated  throughout  the  city  r 
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WILLIAM  LLOYD   GAEEISON. 


BOSTONIANS  AWAKE  ! 


The  true  American  has  returned,  alias  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, the  "  Negro  Champion,"  from  his  disgraceful  misaion  to 
the  British  metropolis,  whither  he  went  to  obtain  peeimiary 
aid,  and  the  eountenanee  of  Englishmen  to  wrest  the  Auaerican 
citizen's  property  which  he  has  fought  and  labored  for,  from 
out  of  their  hands,  and  thereby  deprive  the  southern  section  of 
our  happy  union  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  He 
has  held  meetings  in  the  city  of  London,  and  slandered  the 
Americans  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  calling  them  a  set  of 
infernal  Menegadoes,  Twks,  Arabs,  &c.,  and  also  eoontenanciag 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  Daniel  O'Comiell,  who  at  one  of  hia 
(Garrison's)  meetings,  called  us  "  a  set  o£  skeep-stealers,  man- 
mwrderers,  and  that  the  blackest  comer  in  Hell's  bottomless  pit 
ought  to  ie,  and  tmmld  ie,  the  future  destmation  of  the  Americans ! " 
And  this  said  Garrison  stood  by  his  side  and  as^ted  him  in  hia 
infamous  harangue.  Americans  !  will  you  brook  this  condnet  1 
I  think  not.  He  is  now  in  your  power  —  do  not  let  him  escape 
yo«,  but  go  this  evening,  armed  with  plenty  of  tar  and  feathers, 
and  administer  hirn  justice  at  his  abode  at  No.  9,  Merchants' 
Hall,  Congress-st. 

A  NORTH  ENDER. 

Boston,  October  7,  1833. 


This  base  appeal  sufficed,  to  surround  the  Liberator 
office  that  night  with  "  a  dense  mob,  breathing  threaten- 
ings  which  foreboded  a  storm."  But  as  yet,  even  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Garrison  was  so  little  known  to  the  public 
that  he  might,  as  in  New  Tork,  have  mingled  unsus- 
pected ■with  his  pursuers.  In  fact,  nothing  came  of 
the  demonstration  except  a  silly  suggestion  "by  the 
Post,  that  the  inflammatory  handbill  httd  "  been  printed 
and  distributed  by  friends  of  Mr.  Garrison";  and  the 
equally  siUy  comment  of  the  incredulous  Transcript, 
that  Mr.  Garrison  was  "  not  quite  so  mad,  (lunatic  as 
he  is,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slaves  and  slavery,)  as 
to  excite  still  further  the  indignation  of  his  fellow- 
eitizeus  by  such  or  any  similar  act  of  indiscretion  and 
folly."    The  madman  (by  the   concurrent  judgment  of 
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two  cities)  paid  his  respects  to  both  the  mobs  and  their  chap.  xh. 
promoters  at  his  first  opportunity,  in  the  Idherator :  1533. 

"To  tlie  charge  made  against  me  by  the  cowardly  ruffian  Lii-^-.ib^. 
■who  conducts  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,'^  and  by  the 
miserable  liar  and  murderous  hypocrite  of  the  New  Yorfe  Oom- 
mercial  Advertiser,^  of  having  slandered  my  country  abroad,  I 
reply  that  it  is  false.  All  that  I  uttered  in  England  in  refer- 
ence to  Ihe  institutions  and  practices  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  ^ven  to  the  public,  I  did  not  hesitate  there  —  I  have  not 
hesitated  here — I  shall  hesitate  nowhere,  to  brand  this  country 
as  hypocritical  and  tyrannical  in  its  treatment  of  the  people  of 
color,  whether  bond  or  free.  If  this  be  calumny,  I  dealt  freely 
in  it,  as  I  shall  deal,  as  long  as  slavery  exists  among  ns  —  or,  at 
least,  as  long  as  the  power  of  utterance  is  given  to  my  tongue. 
Stih — sfcnierj/nsi(fe—Idid  not  fail  to  eulogize  my  country,  before 
a  British  audience,  in  terms  of  afEeetion,  admiration  and  respect. 

"  As  to  the  menaces  and  transactions  of  the  New  York  mob,  I 
regard  them  with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  contempt.  I  was 
an  eye-witness  of  that  mob,  from  the  hour  of  its  assembling 
at  Clinton  Hall  to  ite  final  assault  upon  the  Chatham- Street 
Chapel — standing  by  it,  undisguisedly,  as  calm  in  my  feelings  as 
if  those  who  were  seeking  my  life  were  my  warmest  supporters.^ 

"The  frantic  annunciation  of  the  worthless  Webb  —  'The 
Agitators  Defeated!  The  Constitution  Triwmphant ! ' — is  ex- 
tremely ludicrous.  It  is  not  possible  that  even  that  wretehed 
man  can,  for  a  moment,  delude  himself  with  the  notion  that 
any  abohtionist  will  abandon  the  holy  cause  which  he  has 
espoused,  in  consequence  of  any  threats  or  any  acts  of  per- 
sonal violence.  For  myself,  I  am  ready  to  brave  any  danger, 
even  nnto  death.  I  feel  no  uneasiness  either  in  regard  to  my 
fate  or  to  the  success  of  the  cause  of  abolition.  Slavery  must 
speedily  be  abohshed :  the  blow  that  shaU  sever  the  chains  of 
the  slaves  may  shake  the  nation  to  its  centre — may  momen- 
tarily disturb  the  pillars  of  the  Union- — but  it  shaU  redeem  the 
character,  extend  the'  influence,  establish  the  security,  and 
increase  the  prosperity  of  our  great  republic. 

"  I  cannot  express  the  admiration  which  I  feel  in  view  of  the 
moral  courage  and  unshrinking  determination  of  those  who 
assembled  at  Chatham- Street  Chapel,  in  despite  of  peril  and 

1  James  Wataon  Webb.  a  Col.  WiUiam  L.  Stone. 

3  "There  are  men  who  rise  refreshed  on  hearing  a  threat"  (R.  W. 
Emerson,  Di-vinity  School  Address,  July  15,  133B]. 
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Chap.  XII.  reproach,  for  the  purpose  of  or^Eiaing  an  Anti-Skvery  Society. 
jZ"  The  Constitution,  whieh  they  adopted  breathes  an  excellent 

spirit,  and  is  sound  in  principle.  Such  men  can  never  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  vile, 

"  The  whole  of  this  disgraceful  excitement  owes  its  origin 
and  execution  to  the  prominent  advocates  of  the  Colonization 
Society.!  jijg  f^-^i  ^^^^  [ij^d  q^^  hardihood  to  stigmatize  me  as 
having  gone  abroad  to  ealunmiate  my  country,  were  those 
wholesale  dealers  in  falsehood  and  scurrility,  Robert  S.  Finley, 
Joshua  N.  Danf  orth,  and  Cyril  Pearl, 

"  An  attempt  to  create  an  excitement  was  made  on  my 
arrival  in  this  city,  by  some  anonymous  blackguard,  which 
met  with  partial  success.  The  effect  of  these  proceedings  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  emancipation. 

'  Qlorj  to  them  who  die  in  this  great  cause ! 

Mobs— iudges— COB.  inflict  no  brand  of  shamo, 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  shrood  them  from  applause ! 

No !  manglers  of  the  martyr's  earthly  frame. 

Your  hangmen  fingers  cannot  touch  his  (ame. 
Still  in  this  guilty  land  there  ehall  he  some 

Proud  hearts — the  shrine  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame; 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded— dumb  — 
But  Vengeance  is  behind,  and  Justice  is  to  come!'" 

A  month  later,  as  promised,  Mr.  Garrison  printed  the 
ground  of  his  offence  against  his  coantrymen,  accom- 
panying it  with  this  explanation : 
"  The  Liberator  of  this  morning  embodies  all  the  slanders 
'nphlet.  ^l'i<*h  I  uttered  in  Ei^land  against  the  American  Colonization 
„ — hi!  in  Society  and  the  United  States.  The  speeches  which  were 
j^y  "  '  dehvered  at  the  great  meeting  held  iu  Exeter  HaU,  and  which 
1833.  have  cansed  so  much  excitement  among  the  colonization  crusa- 
ders and  their  baolters  the  moboeraey,  were  aU  taken  down  by 
a  skilfal  and  aceompHshed  reporter,  expressly  for  publication 
in  this  country.  So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  my  language 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  I  gave  eighty  dollars  for  a  full 
report  of  all  that  was  then  nttered  by  myself  and  others,  in 
order  that  I  might  faithfully  present  it  to  the  pubhc  on  my 
return.  I  wish  neither  to  modify  nor  retract  a  single  sentence. 
The  other  speeches  wUl  follow  in  due  course.  To  that  fearless 
and  eloquent  champion  of  liberty,  that  first  of  Irish  patriots, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  the  colored  population  of  this  eoun- 
1  See,  more  speciflcally,  Lib.  4 :  27. 
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try  and  th.eir  advooatea  are  under  heavy  obligations  for  his   ciiap.  Xii. 
masterly  vindication  of  their  cause,  his  terrible  oastigation  of  Z' 

American  slavery,  and  his  withering  satire  upon  the  coloniza- 
tion '  humbug,'  at  this  meeting. 

"  Now  let  the  enemies  of  freedom  foam  and  rage !  —  But  the 
secret  of  their  malice  hes  in  the  triumphant  success  of  my  mis- 
sion. Had  I  failed  to  vanquish  the  agent  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  or  to  open  the  eyes  of  British  philanthropists  to 
its  naked  deformity,  there  would  have  been  no  excitement  on 
my  return.  These  sensitive  republicans  who  are  so  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  their  coimtry,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  most 
sturdy  upholders  of  the  slave  system,  and  the  most  ardent 
sticklers  for  the  banishment  of  our  free  colored  population  to 
the  African  coast.^  They  esteem  it  no  disgrace  to  debase, 
lacerate,  plunder  and  kidnap  two  millions  of  slaves,  and  tread 
upon  the  necks  of  half  a  million  free  colored  citizens ;  but  it  is 
foul  slander,  in  their  impartial  judgment,  to  declare  before  a 
British  audience  that  such  conduct  is  in  the  highest  degree 
hypocriiical  and  tyrannical.  But  their  iniquity  is  not  dooe  in 
B  comer,  nor  can  it  be  hid  under  a  bushel ;  and  I  teU  them  that 
Iwih  hold  ihem  up  to  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  world— 
I  wiU  stamp  the  brand  of  infamy  upon  their  brow,  which,  lite 
the  mark  of  Cain,  shall  mate  them  known  and  detested  by  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  every  country  and  in  every 
clime.  '  Where  there  is  shame,  there  may  in  time  be  virtue.' 
I  have  already  crimsoned  their  cheets  with  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  their  guilt ;  and  through  their  shame  I  will  never 
despair  of  seeing  them  brought  to  repentance.  It  is  idle  for 
them  to  bluster  and  threaten^they  wiU  find  out,  by  and  by, 
that  I  am  storm-proof. 

"  If  I  had  outraged  common  sense  and  common  decency,  by 
throwing  all  the  guilt  of  our  oppression  upon  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  if  I  had  dealt  in  the  wretched  cant  that  slavery  was 
an  evQ  entailed  upon  us  by  the  mother  country ;  if  I  had  been 
as  dishonest,  as  hypocritical,  and  as  pusilianimous  as  the  agent 

1  The  same  pbenomenon  has  been  observed  in  Brazil  '■  O  tralialho  todo 
doa  esdavagistos  ctinsistiu  sempre  em  identiflcar  o  Brazil  com  a  esoraTidao. 
Quem  a  ataoa  6  logo  suepeito  de  eonnivencia  com  o  estrangeiro,  de  ioimigo 
das  inBtituifoeB  do  sen  proprio  paiz.  .  .  ,  Ata'sar  a  jMonarchia,  seudo  o 
pais  monarcMoo,  a  religiao,  sendo  o  ptda  Catbolieo,  6  lioito  a  todos ;  atacar, 
porem,  a  esoravMBo,  6  trai^o  naeional  e  felonia  "  ( Joaqulm  Nabuoo,  '  O 
Abolieionlsmo,'  p.  192;  and  see  pp.  243,  249].  Such  an  identiflcatioii  of 
alaTerj  wilii  the  -whole  people  was,  in  tie  mouths  of  Northerners,  to  stultify 
their  inquiry,  What  have  we  to  do  with  slavery  i 
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Chap.  XII.   oi  tte  American  Colonizatioa  Society  ;  if  I  had  extolled  that 
r~  kind  of  philanthropy  which  calls  for  the  banishment  of  every 

man,  woman  and  child  whose  skin  is  '  not  colored  hke  my  own ' ; 
if  I  had  asserted  that  the  stealers  of  human  beings  in  the  South- 
era  States  were  kind,  liberal  and  paternal  in  their  treatment  of 
their  victims,  and  anxious  to  abolish  slavery  ;  in  short,  if  I  had 
sacrificed  conscience,  honesty  aad  truth  upon  the  altar  of 
falsehood  and  prejudice—  why,  then  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  pure  and  spotless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English  nation,  and  I  should  have  received  the  applause, 
instead  of  the  malediction,  of  a  senseless  mob  !  But  I  was 
neither  knave  nor  fool  enough  to  do  any  such  thiug.  I  spoke 
the  truth,  iuthe  love  of  the  truth — the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  trath.  I  freely  acknowledged  the  guilt,  the  awful  guilt, 
of  this  boasted  laud  of  hberty,  m  holding  oae  sixth  part  of  its 
immense  population  in  servile  chains;  and  besought  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  friends  of  bleeding  huioanity  in  England,  in  behalf 
of  onr  afflicted  slaves.  Nor  did  I  fail  to  tear  the  mask  from  the 
brow  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  so  that  it  might  be 
feared  and  loathed  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  violence  and  blood. 
For  this  cause, '  the  wicked  have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and 
have  bent  their  bow,  to  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to 
slay  such  as  be  of  upright  conversation.  Their  sword  shall 
enter  into  their  own  heart,  aad  their  bows  shaU  be  broken.' " 

Undeterred  by  the  riotous  demonstrations  which  had 
attended  his  return,  and  in  forgetfalness  or  defiance  of 
his  Canterbury  enemies  who  had  sought  to  prevent  hia 
departure  for  England,  Mr.  G-arrison,  in  the  fourth  week 

is.  3:171,  in  Oet(;ber,  paid  a  visit  to  Miss  Crandall,  and  saw  her 
^^^'  school  "  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment."  He 
saw  also  "  the  stone  which  was  thrown  into  the  window 
by  some  unknown  republican  of  Canterbury  —  the  shat- 
tered pane  of  glass  —  the  window -curtain  stained  by  a 
volley  of  rotten  eggs  —  and  last,  not  least,  a  moral  non- 

Andrew  T.    descript,  though  physically  a  human  being,  named  A 

j»ds<m.      rp J »    Thence  repairing  to  Brooklyn,  the  real 

Mecca  of  his  journey,  be  was  most  hospitably  received 
by  the  venerable  George  Benson,  under  whose  roof,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  occurred  an  incident  thus  reported 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Idieraton 
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"  ACKNO^TLED&MEKT,— Just  before  midnigiit,  on  I 
evening  last,  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  tfae  Deputy  SherifE  oJ 
Windham  Coujity,  in  behalf  of  those  zealous  patrons  of  col- 
ored schools,  those  plain,  independent  repubhcans,  those  high- 
minded  patriots,  those  practical  Christians, 

ANDREW  T.  JUDSON, 

RUFUS  ADAMS, 

SOLOMON  PAINE, 

CAPT.   RICHARD  FENNER, 

DOCTOR  HARRIS, 

presented  me  with  five  indictments  for  a  panegyric  upon  their 
virtiions  and  magnanimous  actions,  in  relation  to  Miss  Cran- 
dall's  nigger  school  in  Canterbury,  inserted  ia  the  Liberator  of 
March  16,  1833.  I  shall  readily  comply  with  their  pohte  and 
ui^ent  inyitatioa  to  appear  at  the  Windham  County  Court  on 
the  second  Tuesday  o£  December,  to  show  cause  why,  &c.,  &c. 
As  they  have  generously  given  me  precept  upon  prec^t,  I 
shall  give  them  in  return  Ime  upon  line —  here  (in  the  lAheirator) 
a  little,  and  there  (in  the  court  room)  a  great  deal." 

These  suits  were  never  brought  to  trial.     They  were   lh.  3 :  203^ 
continued,  at  Mr,  Garrison's  request,  to  the  March  term       ■* '  ^* 
of  the  county  court  (1834),  and  were  again  postponed  to 
the  ioixrth  Tuesday  in  January,  1835,  previous  to  which 
date  the  following  proposal  was  addressed  by  the  cashier 
of  the  Windham  County  Bank  to  Mr.  Benson  : 

Dec.  27, 1834.  MS.  gio. 
Dear  Sie  :  I  am  requested  to  say  to  you  that  the  five  w.  L.  G. 
snita  against  Mr.  G-arrison  can  be  withdrawn  upon  condition 
that  neither  party  shall  receive  cost  of  the  other ;  provided  Mr. 
Garrison  answers  to  the  proposition  by  the  10th  of  January.  I 
am  also  requested  to  ask  whether  you  will  communicate  this  to 
Mr.  Garrison  and  receive  his  answer,  which  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  plaintiffs. 

Tours  respectfully, 

Adams  White. 

The  proposition  was   accepted  by  the  defendant  in 
accordance  with  the  pithy  advice  of  Mr.  Benson  —  "  You 
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Chap.  XII.  know  that  the  result   of  a  lawsuit  (however  just)   is 
1833.       very  uncertain,  but  the  expense  is  certain  "  —  and  of  his 


A  year  so  crowded  with  incidents,  so  full  of  dra- 
matic scene-shifting,  so  devoid  of  rest  (except  that  which 
comes  from  change)  for  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
had  stiU  in  reserve  a  climax  of  action.  The  same  issue 
of  the  Liberator  which  reported  Mr.  Garrison's  arrival  in 
New  York  gave  notice  that  a  convention  for  carrying 
out  his  darling  project,  the  formation  of  an  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  would  be  held  that  season  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  call,  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  friends 
of  immediate  emancipation  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was  actually  issued 
October  29,  1833,  for  the  fourth  day  of  December,  and 
was  signed  by  Arthur  Tappau,  President,  Joshua  Leavitt, 
one  of  the  Managers,  and  Blizur  Wright,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
of  the  New  York  City  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Delegates 
were  requested  to  report  to  Evan  Lewis,  No.  94  North 
Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  to  regard  the  call  as  confi- 
dential, in  order  to  avoid  interruption  in  the  meetings. 

1  John  Parish,  Esq.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  following  extraot 
from  a  letter  addreMed  by  William  Goodell  to  Mr.  Garriaon  under  date  of 
NewYork,  Not.  14,1333:  "  I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  my 
brotlier-in-law,  Eoswell  C.  Smith,  of  Hampton,  Comi.  (the  weU-Imowii 
anthor  of  an  '  Aritbnietio,'  a  'Qraraniar,'  etc.,  pnbUslied  by  bookaellera  in 
Boston),  who  is  a  warm  friend  of  Miaa  Crandall'a  School  and  of  the  Auti- 
SlftTEry  Cauae.  He  writes  to  surest  that  it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  of 
serviee  to  you  and  the  Cauae  to  employ  a  lawyer  well  acc[uainted  in  the 
neighborhood  and  zealously  attached  to  the  Cause.  Such  a  peraon  he  con- 
siders Lafayette  Foster,  Esq.,  a  young  attorney,  just  settled  in  Hampton, 
and  well  known  in  all  that  region,  (Hampton,  you  know,  adjoins  Brooklyn 
on  the  West.)  Mr.  Foster,  he  says,  has  already  distinguished  himself  by 
the  acumen  and  logic  with  which  he  has,  on  several  ocoaaions,  in  conversa- 
tion, etc,,  exposed  tho  failacy  of  Judge  Daggett's  reasoning  in  the  late 
decision,  to  the  convictioit  and  conyersion  of  some  intelligent  men  who  herd 
been  satisfted  with  the  logic  of  the  Judge.  I  have  myself  known  something 
of  Poster  as  a  youngmanof  an  uncommon  promise,  and  a  staunch  advocate 
of  Tempemnoe.  Mr.  Smith  says  that,  whoever  else  you  may  have  employed, 
bethinks  it  would  be  well  to  employ  Foster  in  addition,  and  be  is  so  ardent 
in  the  Cause  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  all  in  hia  power,  if  he  never  received 
a  cent  in  compeusation."  Mr.  Poster,  a  descendant  of  Miles  Standish,  was 
the  future  Senator  and  Acting  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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So  the  summons  went  out  to  every  part  of  the  North.  To  chap.  xn. 
George  W.  Benson,  at  Providence,  Mr.  Grarrison  wrote :  ,^^ 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  George  W.  Benson. 

Boston,  November  2,  1833.  Ms. 

Here  is  the  warrant  for  our  national  meeting.  Show  it 
among  the  genuine  friends  of  our  cause  as  estensively  as  possi- 
ble, and  urge  them  to  be  fully  represented  in  the  Convention. 

My  mind  is  crowded  with  pleasing  remembrances  of  my  lat« 
visit  to  Canterbury  and  Brooklyn.  How  deeply  am.  I  indebted 
to  you,  to  your  brother,  and  all  the  members  of  your  venerable 
father's  household  1  And  above  all,  how  infinite  are  my  obU- 
gations  to  that  Almighty  Beieg  who  has  ^ven  me  such  dear 
friends,  whose  shield  has  protected  me  from  the  arrows  of  my 
bitter  persecutors,  and  whose  arm  is  made  bare  for  my  deliver- 
ance! Truly,  "blessed  is  he  that  eonsidereth  the  poor:  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble," 

I  ammoreandmoreimpressedwith  the  importance  of  "work- 
ing whilst  the  day  lasts."  If  "we  all  do  fade  aa  a  leaf" — if 
we  are  "  aa  the  sparks  that  fly  upwards  "  —  if  the  billows  of 
time  are  swiftly  removing  the  sandy  fonndation  of  our  life — 
what  we  intend  to  do  for  the  captive,  and  for  our  country,  and 
for  the  subjugation  of  a  hostile  world,  must  be  done  quickly. 
Happily,  "  our  light  afSictions  are  but  for  a  moment." 

Show  a  bold  front  at  the  annual  meeting  of  your  Society.  I 
shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  though  not  bodily. 

Among  your  numerous  friends,  remember  there  is  none  more 
attached  to  you  than 

Wm.  Lloyd  Gabeison. 

In  another  direction  lie  sped  the  call  to  Whittier,  on 
his  farm  at  Haverhill,  who  answered  doubtfuEy,  but 
eagerly,  November  11 : 

■John  G.  Whittier  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Thy  letter  of  the  5th  has  been  received.     ,    .    .  ms. 

I  long  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  to  ui^e  upon  the  members  of 
my  Religious  Society  the  duty  of  putting  their  shoulders  to  the 
work — to  make  their  solemn  testimony  against  Slavery  visible 
over  the  whole  land — to  urge  them,  by  the  holy  memories  of 
"Woolman  and  Benezet  and  Tyson,  to  come  up  as  of  old  to  the 
standard  o£  Divine  Truth,  though  even  the  fires  of  another  per- 
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Chap.  X!I.   seeution  should  blaze  aroimd  them.     But  the  expenses  of  the 
—  journey  mU,  I  fear,  be  too  muoh  for  me :  as  thee  know,  our 

farming  business  doea  not  put  much,  cash  in  our  pockets,  I 
am,  however,  greatly  obliged  to  the  Boston  Y.  M.  Association, 
for  selecting  me  as  one  of  their  delegates,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  may  be,^but  whether  I  go  or  not,  my  best  wishes  and  my 
warmest  sympathiea  are  with  the  friends  of  Emancipation- 
Some  of  my  pohtical  friends  are  opposed  to  my  auli-slavery 
sentiments,  and  perhaps  it  was  in  some  degree  owing  to  this 
that  at  the  lat«  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  Senators  for 
E^es,  my  nomination  was  lost  by  one  vote.  I  should  have 
rejoiced  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  coSperate  personally 
with  the  Abolitionists  of  Boston.     .     .     . 

Can  thee  not  find  time  for  a  vimi  to  Haverhill  before  thee  go 
on  to  Philadelphia  ?  I  wish  I  was  certain  of  going  with  thee. 
At  all  events,  do  writ«  immediately  on  receiving  this,  and  teU 
me  when  thee  shall  start  for  the  Quaker  City. 

Slenderer  purses  than  WMttier's  were  those  of  some  of 
his  Essex  County  neighbors  bent  on  undertaking  the  same 
pilgrimage.  Mr.  Garrison  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Benson, 
imder  date  of  November  25, 1833 : 

W,  L.  Garrison  to  George  W.  Benson. 

MS.  Do  yoiJ  ^"sh  to  take  hy  the  hand  as  courageous,  as  devoted, 

as  uncompromisiag  an  abolitionist  (not  eseepting  ourselves)  as 
lives  in  our  despotic  land  ?  Then  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
bearer  of  this — David  T.  Kimball  of  the  Andover  Theolo^eal 
Seminary,  and  President  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  that 
'  hot-bed  of  Colonization,    His  father  is  a  clergyman  residing  in 

Ipswich,  and  as  zealously  affected  in  our  oause  as  himself.  He 
is  accompanied  by  another  worthy  abolitionist,  named  Jewett,i 
also  a  student  at  Andover,  Now  to  illustrate  their  readiness 
to  make  saoriflees  in  our  most  holy  cause,  I  need  only  to  state 
that,  as  their  means  are  very  limited,  the^  have  resolved  to  go 
on  foot,  say  as  far  as  New  Haven,  in  order  thit  they  may  thus 
he  enabled  to  get  to  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia '     This 

I  Daniel  B.  Jewett.  He  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  James  Miller 
McKim,  at  this  time  residing  at  hia  home  in  Carlisle  Pa  ond  on  his 
entreaty,  the  latter  attended  the  Convention,  where  he  proved  to  be  the 
youngest  member  (see  pp.  33,  33,  Proceedings  at  Third  Decade  American 
Anti-Shtvery  Society), 
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morning  they  start  for  Providence  —  from  thence  they  propose  Chap.  X(I. 
going  to  Canterbury  —  and  from  thence  U>  New  Haven,  where  ^^ 
they  ■will  take  the  steamboat  for  New  York.  They  will  proba- 
bly tarry  one  day  in  Providence,  and  I  dare  presume  that 
between  you  and  brother  Prentiee,i  and  the  rest  of  the  dear 
friends,  they  will  be  entertained  without  much  cost  to  themselves. 
I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  modesty  and 
worth  of  these  good  "  fanatics." 

Probably  you  will  have  scarcely  perused  this  scrawl  ere  I 
ahaU  constitute  one  in  your  midst.    I  expect  to  take  the  stage 
to-morrow  for  P.,  and  arrive  there  in  the  evening.     Be  good    Pravidsace, 
enough,  if  you  can  conveniently,  to  call  at  the  City  Hotel,  at  the        *'  ^' 
honr  of  7,  and  see  if  the  madman  G-.  has  come.    Perhaps  I  may 
not  get  away  from  this  city  till  Wednesday. 

Many  thanks  to  you  and  my  generous  creditor  Henry  for    H.  B.  Bm- 
your  kind  letters.  *""' 

What  news  from  f  interburj  ?  I  long  to  get  there  once 
more -^  but  more  particulaih  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
your  fathei  I  confess,  m  iddition  to  the  other  delightful 
attiactions  which  are  there  found  the  soft  blue  eyes  and 
pleasant  <.OKntenance  of  Miss  BUen  are  by  no  means  impotent  Helen  Eiizn 
or  unattnetive     But  this  is  episi  dieal  Beason. 

The  Ttoung  Men's  Anti-Slavery  Association  of  Boston  are 
driving  ahead  with  even  a  better  spirit  than  that  of  '76.  They 
have  now  upwards  of  90  members !  Their  example  oannot 
be  lost. 

1  trust  our  Boston  delegation  to  the  Convention  will  not  be 
less  than  eight,^  Whether  ■we  shall  get  any  from  the  State  of 
Maine  is  uncertain.     .     .     . 

At  the  City  Hotel  Mr.  Benson  found  not  only  his  cor-     Atlantic 
respondent  but  the  Quaker  poet,  ior  Whittier  (thanks  to    Pii"^^^, 
the  generosity  of  S.  E.  Sefall)  had  been  enabled  to  join      ^-  '^' 
his  old  friend  in  Boston.     These  three,  with  John  Pren- 
tice and  what  others  we  know  not,  together  made  their 
journey  to  New  York,  where  they  were  joined  hy  David 
Thurston,  a  Congregational  minister  from  Maine,  Samuel   Afay's 
J.  May,  and  a  considerahle  number  of  delegates,  who 

•  Jolm  Prentice.  He,  with  Mr.  Benson  and  Ray  Potter  (of  Pawtucket), 
eonstitnted  tbe  Rhode  Island  delegation  at  tlie  Convention. 

2  It  Wfts  in  fact  sis,  viz. :  Mr.  Garrison,  Joshua  Coffin,  Amoa  A.  Phelps, 
Jamea  (i.  Barbadoea,  Nathaniel  Southard,  and  Arnold  Buffum. 


Mays  Kec- 
ollections. 
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Chap.  XII.  msde  each  other's  acquaintance  for  the  first  time,  Mr, 
1B33.  May,  who  "studied  anxiously  their  eoimtenanees  and 
bearing,  and  caught  most  thirstily  every  word  that 
dropped  from  their  lips,"  and  satisfied  himself  that 
"most  of  them  were  men  ready  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  the 
pass  of  Thermopylse,"  has  recorded  an  episode  of  the 
journey  {by  steamboat  from  New  York  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  again  from  Bordentown  to  Philadelphia) ; 

jtfav'j  Jiic-        "  There  was  nrnch  earnest  talking  by  other  i)artieB  beside  our 

"g/f  s^oi&   own.   Presently  a  gentleman  turned  from  one  of  them  to  me  and 

Decadf  Pro-  said,  '  What,  sir,  are  the  Abolitionists  going  to  do  in  Phiiadel- 

p.  aS^'      phia  % '    I  informed  him  that  we  intended  to  form  a  National 

Anti-Slavery  Society.    This  brought  from  him  an  outpouring 

of  the  commonplace  objectiona  to  onr  enterprise,  whieh  I  re- 

pHed  to  as  well  as  I  was  able.    Mr.  Garrison  drew  near,  and  I 

soon  shifted  my  part  of  the  discussion  into  his  hands,  and 

hstened  with  delight  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 

expoimded  and  maintained  the  doctrines  and  purposes  of  those 

who  believed  with  him  that  the  slaves — the  blackest  of  them^ — 

were  men,  entitled  as  much  as  the  whitest  and  most  exalted 

men  in  the  land  to  their  hberty,  to  a  residence  here,  if  they 

choose,  and  to  acquire  as  much  wisdom,  as  much  property,  and 

as  high  a  position  as  they  may. 

"  After  a  long  conversation,  which  attracted  as  many  as 
eould  get  within  hearing,  the  gentleman  said,  courteonsly :  '  I 
have  been  much  interested,  sir,  in  what  you  have  said,  and  in 
the  exceedingly  frank  and  temperate  manner  in  which  you 
have  treated  the  subject.  If  all  Abolitionists  were  like  you, 
there  would  be  much  less  opposition  to  yons  enterprise.  But, 
sir,  depend  upon  it,  that  hair-brained,  reckless,  violent  fanatic, 
Garrison,  will  damage,  if  he  does  not  shipwreck,  any  cause,' 
Stepping  forward,  I  replied,  '  Allow  me,  sir,  to  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Garrison,  of  whom  you  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion. 
The  gentleman  you  have  been  talking  with  is  he.' " 

The  little  company  reached  Philadelphia  in  the  morn- 
ing of  December  3,  and  found  the  city  sufficiently  ex- 
May'sRec-  ""'^^  ^J  ^'^  cause  of  their  coming  to  justify  all  the 
a^tioiis,  »,  precautions  already  taken,  and  {on  a  hint  from  the 
Decade  Pro-  policc  that  they  coiild  uot  protcct  evening  meetings)  to 
'  P™€'     make  day  sessions  advisable.    They  gathered  informally, 
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however,  some  forty  of  them,  that  evening  in  the  parlors     Ationtk 
of  Evan  Lewis,^  when  Lewis  Tappan  was  called  to  the    pe™  ,gj!^^ 
chair.    Their  chief  concern  was  for  a  presiding  officer      ^'  ^^• 
for  the  Convention  —  preferably  a  Philadelphiau  whose 
character   should  propitiate  public   sentbnent  and  he, 
says  Mr,  May,  "  a  voucher  for  our  harmlessness."   Robert     Recoiiec- 
Vaux,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  Quaker,  seemed,  apart     '™^'  '  ^' 
from  his  relations  with  EUiott  Cresson,  to  fulfil  these  Ante.p.ifi^. 
conditions,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  three  Friends 
(Evan  Lewis,  John  &.  Whittier,  and  Ef&ngham  L.  Capron, 
of  Uxbridge,  Mass.),  two  clergymen  (Beriah  Green  and 
S,  J.  May),  and  Lewis  Tappan,  was  appointed  to  wait 
immediately  upon  him  and  upon  one  other  forlorn  hope. 
In  both  places    they  were    received   with    mortifying 
frigidity  and  politely  bowed  out,  and  bedtime  found 
them  forced  back  on  Beriah  Green's  sarcastic  conclusion   May's  Rec- 
—  "  If  there  is  not  timber  amongst  ourselves  big  enough  "sy.  s^ofd 
to  make  a  president  of,  let  us  get  along  without  one,  or  "^j^^,^™" 
go  home  and  stay  there  until  we  have  grown  up  to  be       f-  =9- 
men." 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  delegates,^  representing  ten  of 
the  twelve  free  States,  made  their  way  the  next  morning  December  4, 
to  Adelphi  Hall,  on  Fifth  Street  below  Walnut,  greeted  ^  ^^* 
with  abusive  language  as  they  went  along,  and  finding 
the  entrance  to  the  building  guarded  by  the  police.  The 
doors  were  locked  upon  an  assembly,  as  Whittier  no- 
ticed, "  mainly  composed  of  comparatively  young  men, 
some  in  middle  age,  and  a  few  beyond  that  period," 
Five-sevenths  of  them  were  destined  to  survive  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation.^  The  Quaker 
element  was  naturally  prominent.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  Maine  seut  Joseph  Southwick,  and  Nathan 

1  "A  man  who  was  afraid  of  nothing  hut  doing  or  being  wrong"  (May's 
'  Recollections,' p.  S3). 

a  May  aaya  66  (p.  84) ;  Whittier,  63  (p.  167,  AOantie  Mmthly,  Feb.,  1374). 
The  dgners  of  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments  were  63.  There  were  hut 
two  or  three  colored  members. 

3  At  thia  writing  (May,  1885),  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  J.  G.  Whittier,  anil 
Robert  Pnrvia  alone  surrive. 
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chaf.  XII.  and  Isaac  Winslow ;  Massachusetts,  Arnold  Buffum  and 
1833.  Effingham  L.  Capron;'  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Shipley, 
the  intrepid  foe  of  slaveholders  and  kidnappers,  Edwin 
P.  Atlee,  whose  end,  like  Shipley's  and  Evan  Lewis's, 
was  lamentably  near  at  hand,  Thomas  Whitson,  James 
Mott,  Bartholomew  Fassell,  and  other  less  known 
(Hieksite)  Friends.  But  the  variety  of  charaeter  and 
talent  gathered  together  in  that  upper  story  would  not 
be  comprehended  if  allusion  were  not  also  made  to 
Joshua  Coffin,  Orson  S.  Murray,  Ray  Potter,  Simeon  S. 
Jocelyn,  Robert  B.  Hall,  Amos  A.  Phelps,  John  Eankin,^ 
William  Green,  Jr.,  Abraham  L.  Cos,  WUliam  GoodeU, 
Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  George  Bourne,  Charles  W.  Denison, 
Robert  Purvis,  and  James  Miller  MeKim.  On  the  second 
day,  too,  a  handful  of  women,  all  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends — Lueretia  Mott,  Esther  Moore,  Lydia  White, 
and  Sidney  Ann  Lewis — were,  on  Thomas  Whitson's 
invitation,  in  attendance,  and,  both  by  their  presence 
and  their  share  in  the  deliberations,  made  the  occasion 
stUl  more  epochal.  A  more  original,  devoted,  philan- 
thropic and  religious  body  was  never  convened,  or  for  a 
more  unselfish  purpose,  or  amid  greater  public  contempt 
and  odium.    Its  sittings  were,  while  guarded,  open  to  its 

£ij. 3:203.  avowed  and  bitter  enemies.  "No  person  was  refused 
admittance  to  the  Convention :  on  the  contrary,  Messrs. 
Gurley  and  Piuley  [General  Agent  of  the  Colonization 
Society],  a  large  number  of  Southern  medical  students, 
several  ladies,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  came  as  spectators, 
were  politely  and  cordially  furnished  with  seats." 

1  "  EfBngham  L.  CaproQ  was  a  Friend,  of  the  etrajtest  kind.  At  flrgt  he 
was  no  abolitionist,  and  iras  very  nraeh.  prejudiced  against  WiI3lam  Lloyd 
Garrison.  Persuaded  by  my  father  [Arnold  BuffumJ.lietookthe-titwtvrio)-, 
and  conrluded  that  slavery  was  wrong.  He  went  to  the  Liberator  office,  and 
talked  with  thy  father  without  knowing  lii"! ;  and  when  te  learned  that 
the  man  so  gentle  and  peaceful  was  the  man  he  had  supposed  a  monstBr,  he 
wept"  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  BufCum  Chace  to  F.  J.  G.,  MS.  August,  1S81).  This 
story  is  told,  anonymously,  in  the  fifth  of  Angelina  Giimkfi'B  Letters  to 
Catherine  Beecher  flAb.  7 :  123). 

3  A  wealthy  and  liberal  New  York  merchant,  snhaequently  Treasurer  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Not  to  he  oonfouoded  with  the  author 
o(  'EanMn's  Letters'  (see  'Life  of  Arthur  Tappan,'  p.  244). 
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On  the  first  day,  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  chap.  xn. 
and  "timber"  of  the  right  sort  for  president  was  found  1^3. 
in  Beriah  Green  himself ;  Lewis  Tappan  and  Whittier 
"being  chosen  secretaries.^  Membership  was  accorded  to 
all  delegates  of  anti-slavery  societies,  and  to  all  persons 
present  who  favored  immediate  emancipation  and  opposed 
expatriation.  Organization,  and  the  reading  of  letters  of 
sympathy  from  "William  Jay,  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  G-eorge 
Duffleld,  Theodore  D.  Weld,  and  others,  consumed  the 
time  of  the  session,  which,  for  prudential  reasons,  was 
not  interrupted  for  the  noonday  meal.  Foraging  for 
crackers  and  cheese  was  conducted  by  Joshua  Coffin, 
and  pitchers  of  cold  water  supplied  the  only  beverage. 
Mr.  Garrison  was  put  on  the  committee  to  report  a  con- 
stitution (from  which  he  was  evidently  excused),  as  well 
as  on  the  larger  committee^  to  draft  a  Declaration  of 
Principles  for  signature  by  members  of  the  Convention. 
Adjournment  toot  place  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  latter  committee  met  shortly  afterwards  at  the 
house  of  its  chairman, Dr.  Atlee,  where,  after  a  comparison  Mmi'sXec- 
of  views,  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr.  Whittier  and  Mr.  May  were  "  ^"^f' 
appointed  a  sub-committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  draft  of 
the  Declaration  "  to  be  reported  next  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock,  to  the  whole  committee,  in  the  room  adjoining 
the  hall  of  the  Convention."  They  accordingly  withdrew 
to  the  house  of  a  fellow-delegate,  James  McCrummell, 
the  colored  host  of  Mr.  Garrison,  and  there  it  was  finally 

l"ThB  choice  fell  upon.  Beriah  Green.  A  better  man  coiild  not  have 
been,  selected.  Though  of  plain  esterior  and  unimposing  presence,  Mr. 
Green  was  a  man  of  learning  and  superior  ability ;  in  every  way  above  the 
average  of  so-oaJleii  men  of  eminence.  Mr.  Tappan,  wto  sat  at  his  right, 
was  a  jaunty,  man-of-tbe-worid-looking  person,  well-dressed  ajid  bandaome, 
witJi  a  fine  voice  and  taMng  appearance-  Whittier^  who  $at  at  hia  left,  was 
quite  as  flne-looking,  thongh  in  a  different  way.  He  wore  a  dark  frock  coat 
with  standing  collar,  which,  with  his  thin  hair,  dark  and  sometinies  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  black  wMskera,  —  not  large,  but  noticeable  in  those  unhirsnte 
days,  —  gave  him,  to  mj  then  unpractised  eye,  quite  as  much  of  a  military 
as  a  Quaker  aspect "  (J.  M.  MoKim,  Proceedings  at  Third  Decade,  p.  37). 

3  Consisting  of  Messrs.  Atlee,  Wright,  Garrison,  Jooelyn,  Thurston,  Sler- 
Hng  (of  Oeveland,  O.},  Wm.  Green,  Jr.  (of  N,  Y.),  Whittier,  Goodell,  and 
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.  agreed  that  the  composition  of  the  document  should  Ije 
given  to  him  who  had  ealled  the  Couveution  into  heing. 

"  We  left  him,"  saya  Mr.  May,  "  about  ten  o'eloek,  agreeing 
to  eom.e  to  him  again  next  morning  at  eight.  On  our  return  at 
the  appointed  hour,  we  (ound  him,  with  shutters  closed  and 
lamps  burmng,  just  writing  the  last  paragraph  of  his  admirable 
draft.  We  read  it  over  together  two  or  three  times  very  carefully, 
agreed  to  a  few  shght  alterations,  and  at  nine  went  to  lay  it 
before  the  whole  committee.  By  them  it  was  subjected  to  the 
severest  examination.  Nearly  three  hours  of  intense  applica- 
tion were  given  to  it,  notwithstanding  repeated  and  urgent 
calls  from  the  Convention  for  our  report.  All  the  while,  Mr. 
Garrison  evinced  the  most  unruffled  patience.  Very  few  alter- 
ations were  proposed,  and  only  once  did  he  offei  any  resistance. 
He  had  introduced  into  his  draft  more  ^^im  a  page  in  condem- 
nation of  the  Colonization  scheme.  It  was  the  coUeentrated 
essence  of  all  he  had  written  or  thought  upon  that  egregious 
imposition.  It  was  as  finished  and  powerful  in  expression  as 
any  part  of  that  Magna  Charta.  We  commented  upon  it  as  a 
whole  and  in  all  its  parts.  We  writhed  somewhat  under  its 
severity,  but  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  its  exact,  its  singular 
justice,  and  were  about  to  accept  it,  when  I  ventured  to  pro- 
pose that  all  of  it,  excepting  only  the  first  comprehensive  para- 
graph, be  stricken  from  the  document,  giving  as  my  reason  for 
this  large  erasure  that  the  Colonization  Society  could  not  long 
survive  the  deadly  blows  it  had  received;  and  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  us  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  in  this  Declaration 
of  the  Eights  of  Man,  which  will  live  a  perpetual,  impressive 
protest  against  every  form  of  oppression,  until  it  shall  have 
given  place  to  that  brotherly  kindness  which  all  the  children  of 
the  common  Father  owe  to  one  another.  At  first,  Mr.  Garrison 
rose  up  to  save  a  portion  of  his  work  that  had  doubtless  cost 
him  as  much  mental  effort  as  any  other  part  of  it.  But  so  soon 
as  he  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  committee  concurred 
in  favor  of  the  erasure,  he  submitted  very  graciously,  saying, 
'  Brethren,  it  is  yonr  report,  not  mine.' 

"  With  this  exception,  the  alterations  and  amendments  which 
were  made,  after  all  our  criticisms,  were  surprisingly  few  and 
unessential ;  and  we  eordiaUy  agreed  to  report  it  to  the  Con- 
vention very  much  as  it  came  from  his  pen." 

All  this  time  the  Convention  was  speeding  the  hours  as 
best  it  might  with  speeches  and  resolves.     After  an  open- 
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ing  prayer  by  ■William  Green,  Jr.,  Dr.  Cox  read  aloud  Chap.  xii. 
these  lines  addressed  to  Mr.  Garrison  by  WMttier,  and        ,^3. 
first  published  in  the  Haverhill  Gazette  early  in  1833,  Aaie,p.332. 
though  composed  during  the  previous  year: 

TO   W.   L.   G.  Wiilwgsof 

W.  L.  G., 

/.  X. 

Champion  of  those  who  groan  beneath 

Oppression's  iron  hand : 
In  view  of  penury,  hate,  and  death. 

I  see  thee  fearless  stand, 
Still  bearing  np  thy  lofty  brow 

In  tbe  steadfast  strength  of  truth, 
In  manhood  sealing  well  the  vow 

And  promise  of  thy  youth. 

Go  on,  —  for  thon  hast  chosen  well; 

On  in  the  strength  of  God! 
Long  as  one  human  heart  shall  swell 

Beneath  the  tyrant's  rod. 
Speak  in  a  slumbering  nation's  ear 

As  thou  hast  ever  spoken. 
Until  the  dead  in  sin  shall  hear,^ 

The  fetter's  link  be  broken! 

I  love  thee  with  a  brother's  love, 

I  feel  my  pulses  thrill 
To  mark  thy  spirit  soar  above 

The  cloud  of  human  ill. 
My  heart  hath  leaped  to  answer  thine. 

And  echo  hack  thy  words, 
As  leaps  the  warrior's  at  the  shine 

And  flash  of  kindred  swords! 

They  teU  me  thou  art  rash  and  vain — 

A  searcher  after  fame ; 
That  thou  art  striving  but  to  gain 

A  long-enduring  name; 
That  thou  hast  nerved  the  Afric's  hand, 

And  steeled  the  Afrio's  heart, 
To  shake  aloft  his  vengeful  brand 

And  rend  his  chain  apart. 
Vol.  I.— 26 
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Chap.  XII.  Have  I  not  known  thee  well,  and  read 

^^  Thy  mighty  purpose  long? 

And  watched  the  trials  which  have  made 

Thy  human  spirit  strong? 
And  shall  the  slanderer's  demon  breath 

Avail  with  one  like  me, 
To  dim  the  sunshine  o(  my  faith 
And  earnest  trust  ui  thee  ? 

Go  on, — the  dagger's  point  may  glare 

Amid  thy  pathway's  gloom  ,^ 
The  fate  which  sternly  threatens  there 

Is  glorious  martyrdom! 
Then  onward  with  a  martyr's  zeal ; 

And  wait  thy  sure  reward 
When  man  to  niau  no  more  shall  kneel. 

And  God  alone  be  Lord! 

John  Rankin  moved  a  resolution,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Cox,  thanking  editors  who  had  enUsted  in  behalf  of 
immediate  emancipation,  and  pledging  support  of  the 
anti-slavery  press;  upon  which  the  Convention  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Beriah  Green  expressed 
his  disgust  with  those  who  assert  that  Wm.  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison "is  so  imprudent,  and  says  so  many  things  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  his  attacks  on  the  system  of  bondage," 
Dr.  Cox  followed  with  some  remarks,  and  then  — 
Abaliiiimisi,  "  Lewis  Tappan  rose,  and  asked  permission  to  introduce  the 
"y^^'      name  ot  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  proceeded  to  say : 

" '  Some  men,  Mr.  President,  are  frightened  at  a  name. 
There  is  good  evidence  to  believe  that  many  professed  friends 
of  abolition  would  have  been  here,  had  they  not  been  afraid 
that  the  name  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  would  be  inserted 
prominently  in  our  proceedings.  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  of  such 
friends.  We  ought  to  place  that  honored  name  in  the  fore- 
front of  oxa  ranks.  The  cause  is  under  obligations  to  him 
which  such  an  evidence  of  respect  will  but  poorly  repay. 

"  '  The  first  time  1  ever  heard  of  him  was  when  he  was  in 
jail  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  incarcerated  like  a  felon,  for 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  rebuking  iniquity. 
When  I  saw  hioi,  appearing  so  mdd  and  meek  as  he  does, 
shortly  after  he  was  liberated  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  I 
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was  astonished.    Is  this  the  renegade  Glarrison?  thought  I,  as   Ch; 
I  grasped  his  open  hand.    Is  this  the  enemy  of  our  country  1 
I  shall  never  Soi^et  the  impression  whiuh  his  noble  countenance 
made  on  me  at  that  time,  bs  long  as  I  live. 

"  '  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  genileman^a  Colonizationist 
—which  is  worth  repeating  in  this  Conventioa,  That  gentle- 
man had  purchased,  without  knowing  whom  it  represented,  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Garrison,  and,  after  having  it  encased  in  a 
splendid  gilt  frame,  suspended  it  in  his  parlor,  A  friend  eall- 
u^  in  observed  it,  and  asked  the  purchaser  if  he  knew  whom 
he  had  honored  so  much  t  Ho  was  answered,  "  No  — but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  godlike-looking  countenances  I  ever  beheld." 
"  That,  sir,"  resumed  the  visitor,  "  is  a  portrait  of  the  fanatic, 
the  incendiary  William  Lloyd  Garrison  1 "  "  Indeed  !  "  con- 
eluded  the  gentieman,  evidently  much  disconcerted.  "  But, 
sir,  it  shall  remain  in  its  place.    I  will  never  take  it  down."  ^ 

"  '  "Who  that  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Garrison  does 
not  remember  the  determination  expressed  in  the  first  number 
of  his  paper — the  Liberator — to  sustain  it  as  long  as  he  could  live 
on  bread  and  viater  f  And,  sir,  I  am  informed  that  he  has 
really  practised  what  he  so  nobly  resolved  on  in  the  beginning. 

"  '  Look  at  his  course  during  his  recent  mission  to  England. 
He  has  been  accused  of  slandering  his  country.  Sir,  he  has 
vindicated  the  American  name.  He  has  m>t  slandered  it.  He 
has  told  the  whole  truth,  and  put  hypocrites  and  doi^hfaces  to 
open  shame.  He  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, They  saw  him  attached  to  his  country  by  the  dearest 
ties,  but  loathing  her  follies  and  abhorring  her  crimes.  He 
has  put  the  anti-slavery  movement  forward  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

'"A  fellow-passenger  with  Mr.  Garrison  from  Europe — a 
clergyman  of  much  intelligence — on  arriving  in  this  country 
heard  that  he  was  called  a  fanatic  and  a  madman.  "  What," 
said  he,  "  do  you  call  such  a  man  a  fanatic  1  Do  you  deem 
such  a  man  insane  ?  For  six  weeks  have  I  been  with  him,  and 
a  more  discreet,  humble  and  faithful  Christian  I  never  saw." 

" '  Sir,  we  should  throw  the  shield  of  our  protection  and 
esteem  around  Mr.  Garrison.  His  life  is  exposed  at  this 
moment.    At  the  door  of  this  saloon,  a  young  man  from  the 

I  It  is  Tiiicerttdn  what  portrait  ia  here  alluded  to,  biit  it  was  prohaWy 
unpuWisbed.  The  prints  from  the  Joeelyn  and  Brewster  pidnHngs  (ante, 
pp.  342,  344)  hotli  boie  Mr.  Garrison's  autograph,  and  an  iinnustaltiible 
legend,  and  the  former  engraving  waa  not  completed  tlU  the  spring  of  1834. 
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'.  XII.  Soutli  said  to-day  that  if  he  had  opportunity,  he  would  dip  his 
~  hand  in  his  heart's  blood.i  And,  sir,  there  must  be  martyrs  La 
this  cause.  We  oug:ht  to  feel  this  moment  that  we  are  hable  to 
bo  saerificed.  But  when  I  say  this,  I  know  that  "we  are  not 
belhgerents.  We  would  die  in.  such  a  caase  only  as  martyrs 
to  the  truth.    In  this,  onr  blessed  Saviour  has  set  the  example. 

"  '  I  did  not  contemplate  dehvering  a  eulogy  on  Mr,  Garrison 
when  I  rose  to  speak  to  this  resolution.  I  wish  simply  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  sympathy  with  an  injured  and  persecuted 
man.  Be  it  the  honorable  object  o£  the  members  of  this  Con- 
vention to  show  to  our  coimtrjTnen  that  they  have  misunder- 
stood the  character,  and  misconceived  the  plans,  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  He  is  said  to  be  imprudent.  "What  is  pru- 
dence 1  Is  it  snceumbing  to  a  majority  of  our  frail  fellow- 
mortals  ?  la  it  holding  back  a  faithful  expression  of  the  -whole 
truth,  until  the  people  are  ready  to  say  amen  f  Was  that  the 
prudence  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  stood  before  the  Koman 
Governor  ?  Was  that  the  prudence  of  William  Penn,  when  he 
poured  contempt  on  the  regalia  of  kings  by  wearing  before  the 
King  of  England  his  broad  beaver  ?  Imprudence  is  moral 
timidity.  That  man  is  imprudent  who  is  afraid  to  speak  as 
God  commands  hi  in  to  speak,  when  the  hour  of  danger  is  near. 
If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  Jlr.  Garrison  is  one  of  the  most 
prudent  men  in  the  nation ! 

'"He  is  not  perfect.  He  is  frail,  hke  the  rest  of  human 
flesh.  But  if  God  had  not  endowed  him  as  he  has,  and  smiled 
propitiously  on  his  tjsprwfcnces,  we  should  not  now  be  engaged 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  most  interesting  and  important  Con- 
vention. God  has  raised  up  just  such  a  man  as  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  to  be  a  pioneer  in  this  cause.  Let  each  member 
present  feel  solemnly  bound  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Mr, 
Garrison.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  go  forward  with  him,  even 
into  the  "imminent  breach,"  although  there  may  be  professed 
friends  who  stand  back  because  of  him.' " 

"  Robert  Purvis,*  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  was  grateful  to 
God  for  the  day.    He  felt  to  pour  out  the  speaking  gratitude 

lA  "demoniac  son  of  a  slaveholder,  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  Adelphi 
■o  wash  his  hands  "  in  Garrison's  blood.    A  bystander,  of 


the  aboIiHouiats,  said:   "I  will  bare  my  breast  to  receive  any  indignity  you 
may  ploRsoto  offer  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison"  (Lib.  5:7). 

"  *A  colored  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  whose  talents  and  gentlemanly 
deportment  hBTB  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  We  wish  that 
many  who  we  know  have  unwittu^ly  circulated  colonization  slanders 
against  the  free  pwple  of  color,  could  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  P." 
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of  Ms  soul  to  the  Convention,  for  tlie  spirit  they  had  mani-  C 
fested  during  the  session,  and  espeoially  during  the  pending  of 
this  resolution.  He  moat  heartily  concurred  in  such  a  vote, 
and  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  pass  unanimously.  The 
name  of  William  Lloyd  Gairisoo  sounded  sweet  to  his  ear.  It 
produced  a  vibration  of  feeling  in  his  bosom,  which  words 
could  hut  too  feebly  sound  fortli.  It  was  a  feelii^  of  love 
and  hearty  confidence,  which  none  but  a  conscientious  aboli- 
tionist could  tnow. 

"  Three  years  agD  he  had  watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rison with  extreme  solicitude.  The  nation  was  then  sound 
asleep  on  this  subject.  The  colonization  scheme  —  that  scheme 
of  dariness  and  delusion  —  was  then  making  its  wide  havoc 
among  the  persecuted  people  of  color.  It  was  the  cholera  to 
oar  ranks.  But  Garrison  arose.  His  voice  went  up  with  a 
trumpet  tone.  The  walls  of  Baltimore  prison  could  not  confine 
its  thunders.  The  dampness  of  Ms  cell  did  not  repress  the 
energy  of  his  spirit.  Free  and  unfettered  as  the  air,  his  denun- 
ciations of  tyranny  rolled  over  the  land.  The  Liberator  speedily 
followed.  Its  pages  flashed  hght  and  truth  far  and  wide. 
Darkness  and  gloom  fled  before  it.  The  deep,  unbroten, 
tomblike  silence  of  the  church  gave  way.  The  tocsin  of 
righteous  alarm  was  sounded.  The  voice  of  godlike  Liberty 
was  heard  above  liie  clamor  of  the  oppressors.  The  effect  of 
these  efforts  is  seen  and  felt  t^ifl  moment  in  this  interesting 
Convention.  It  is  indeed  a  good  thing  to  be  here.  My  heart, 
Mr.  President,  is  too  full  for  my  tongue.  But  whether  I  speak 
to  them— my  feelings  as  they  exist  in  my  inmost  soul^or  not, 
the  friends  of  the  colored  American  will  be  remembered.  Yes, 
sir,  their  exertions  and  memories  will  be  cherished  when  pyra- 
mids and  monuments  shall  crumble.  The  flood  of  time,  which 
is  rapidly  sweeping  to  destruction  that  refuge  of  hes,  the  Ame- 
rican C<doniaation  Society,  is  bearing  on  the  advocates  of  our 
cause  to  a  glorious  and  blessed  immortality."  ^ 

Lewis  Tappaji  had  also  his  eulogy  for  Lirndy ;  and  a 
special  resolution  of  gratitude  to  the  editor  of  the  Genius 
for  his  early,  disinterested  and  pereevering  labors  in  the 

iTliese  "defensory  aad  enoomiaatical  speeches"  were  omitted  by  the 
subject  o(  them  in  copying  into  the  lAhemlor  Uie  Etaandpator's  report  of 
the  Proceedings,  as  "  the  paoegyrio  of  our  friends  Is  incomparably  more 
afflicting  to  ua  than  the  measureless  defamation  of  oar  enemlea"  (Lib. 
3:202). 
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Chap.  xii.  cause  was  passed  on  motion  of  Wm.  Goodell  and  Thomas 
1833.  Shipley.  K.  B.  Hall,  C.  W.  Denison,  and  8.  J.  May  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  communicate  the  sentiments  of 
the  Convention  to  both  Lundy  and  Garrison. 

The  hour  had  now  arrived,  —  it  was  past  noon  of 
Thursday,  December  5,  —  when  the  Committee  on  the 
Declaration  was  ready  to  report.  Dr.  Atlee,  the  chair- 
man, read  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  Convention, 
Recoiiec-  "  Nevcr  in  my  life,"  says  Mr.  May,  "have  I  seen  a  deeper 
/lans.p.  88.  inipression  made  by  words  than  was  made  by  that  admi- 
rable document  upon  all  who  were  there  present.  After 
the  voice  of  the  reader  had  ceased,  there  was  a  profound 
silence  for  several  minutes.  Our  hearts  were  in  perfect 
unison.  There  was  but  one  thought  with  us  all.  Either 
of  the  members  could  have  told  what  the  whole  Conven- 
tion felt.  We  felt  that  the  woi"d  had  just  been  uttered 
which  would  be  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling 
down  of  the  strongholds  of  slavery." 

An  impulse  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  came  from  one  of  the  weightiest  Friends, 
who  feared  that  much  tampering  with  it  would  impair 
its  foreibleness.  But  it  seemed  to  the  Convention  more 
becoming  to  deliberate,  and  haply  to  amend  and  improve 
its  fundamental  utterance.  The  criticisms  were  mostly 
verbaL 

J,  M.  "  Thomas  Shipley,  that  good  man  and  faithful  friend  of  the 

l^^^gs  sl^ve,  objected  to  the  word  '  maa-steaier '  as  applied  iadiscrimi- 
at^Dtcade.  uately  td  the  slavGholders.  To  this  it  was  rephed  that  the  term 
*'  ^^*  was  an  eminently  proper  one ;  that  it  described  the  exact  relation 
between  the  master  and  the  slave-  It  was  urged  that  things 
should  be  called  by  their  right  names;  that  Lather  had  said  he 
■would  '  oall  a  hoe  a  hoe,  and  a  spade  a  spade.'  Besides,  it  was 
added,  it  was  a  Scriptural  phrase,  and  the  chapter  and  verse 
were  quoted  in  which  it  was  used.  This  moUifled  Friend  Ship- 
ley, though  it  did  not  set  his  mind  entirely  at  rest.  At  length, 
some  one  suggested  that  the  term  should  be  retained,  but  that 
it  should  be  preceded  by  the  words,  '  according  to  Scripture.' 
This  met  the  difficulty,  and  the  paper  was  amended  so  as  to 
read :  '  Every  American  citizen  who  holds  [retains]  a  human 
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being  in  involuntary  Ijonda^e  as  his  property,  is,  according  io   chap.  XII. 
Scripture  (Esodns,  21 :  16),  a  man -stealer.'"  i  ^^ 

Lucretia  Mott — like  the  clever  school-teaoher  she  had 
been  —  suggested  one  or  two    rhetorical    amendments 
which  were  obviona  improvements.     "  When  our  friends    Prmeedings 
felt,"  she  said  years  afterwards,  with  her  (juaint  humor,  "  p.  ^2.  ^' 
"  that  they  were  planting  themselves  on  the  truths  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  on  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, as  an  Everlasting  Eoet,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  heard 
it  read,  that  the  climax  would  iDe  better  to  transpose  the 
sentence,  and  place  the  Declaration  of  Independence  first, 
and  the  truths  of  Divine  Revelation  last,  as  the  Everlast- 
ing Rock;  and  I  proposed  it.    I  remember  one  of  the 
younger  members,  Daniel  E.  Jewett,  turning  to  see  what  Ante.p.z^. 
woman  there  was  there  who  knew  what  the  word  'trans- 
pose' meant." 

The  formal  act  of  signing  the  Declaration  must,  the 
shortening  daylight  admonished,  be  put  off  tiU  the  mor- 
row. On  Friday  morning,  "  Samuel  J,  May  rose  to  read 
it  for  the  last  time  ^  His  'tweet  persuasive  voice  faltered 
with  the  intensity  of  h      emotions  as   he  repeated  the 

1  This  interpolatioii  ws.  di.  ta  £ul  0  Mr.  Garrison  at  tlie  time  and  ever 
afterwards.  It  was  '  tiiMaa  ff  he  dge"  of  the  alleeation.  "That 
weakens  instead  of  strength  nmg  I  lajses  a  Biblioftl  question.  It 
makes  the  rights  of  man  d  pen  1  upon  a.  test.  Now,  it  matters  not  what 
the  Bible  may  say,  so  far  a  h  e  ngh  are  onoerned.  They  never  origin- 
ated in  any  parchment,  aire  not  dependent  upon  any  parchment,  bnt  are  in 
the  nature  of  man  himself,  written  upon  the  human  faculties  and  powers 
by  the  finger  of  Sod  "  {Speech  at  3d  Decade  [1863]  Proccedinga,  p.  23).  John 
Qniney  Adams  denied  that  the  allegation  was  either  true  or  just,  in  spite  of 
the  attempted  sanction  from  Scriptnre  —  perhaps  because  of  it  ( '  Memoirs,' 
July  14,  1839).  So,  tie  nest  year,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Brooklyn ; 
"The  American  Anti-SIaTery  Society,  composed  of  men  not  holding  a 
single  slave,  undertating  to  coax  and  reason  Atb  millions  of  their  fellow- 
eitlzens  into  the  volnntary  surrender  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  their 
property,  and  ooromeneing  their  discourse  to  the  heart  by  proclaiming 
every  holder  of  a  man  in  bondage  a  man-stealer,  doomed  by  the  Mosaic  law 
ia  be  stoned  to  death,  is  aiao,  to  the  eye  of  a  rationai  observer,  a  very 
curious  show  "  >Lih.  10 :  56). 

2  WbitUer,  Aila/M/:  Monthly,  Feb.,  1874,  p.  171.  It  had  just  before  been 
read  by  Dr.  Coi,  who  had  meanwhile  engrossed  the  Declaration  (Second 
Decade  Proceedings,  pp.  9, 10).  The  original  document  is  now  in  the  pos- 
sestdon  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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Chap.  XII.  solemn  pledges  of  the  concluding  paragraphs.  After  a 
1833,  season  of  silence,  David  Thurston,  of  Maine,  rose  as  his 
name  was  eaUed  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  affixed 
his  name  to  the  document.  One  after  another  passed  up 
to  the  platform,  signed,  and  retired  in  silence.  All  felt 
the  deep  responsibility  of  the  occasion; — the  shadow 
and  forecast  of  a  life-long  struggle  rested  upon  every 
eouutenanee." 

The  instrument  thus  conceived  and  elaborated,  and 
adopted  as  the  justification  of  a  national  crusade  against 
slavery,  was  couched  in  these  terms : 

-^'■^.3:198.  DECL-iKATION    OP     SENTIMENTS. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  the  city  o£  Philadelphia,  to 
organize  a  National  Anti-Slavery  Society,  promptly  seize  the 
opportanity  to  promnlgat*  the  following  Declaration  oS  Senti- 
ments, as  cherished  hy  them  in  relation  to  the  enslavement  of 
one- sixth  portion  of  the  American  people. 

More  than  flfty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  a  band  of 
patriots  convened  in  this  place  to  devise  measures  for  the 
dehverance  of  this  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  corner- 
stone upon  which  they  foanded  the  Temple  of  Freedom  was 
broadly  this — "that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  hy  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  libektt,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." At  the  sound  of  their  trumpet-call,  three  millions  of 
jieople  rose  up  as  from  flie  sleep  of  death,  and  rushed  to  the 
strife  of  blood ;  deeming  it  more  glorious  to  die  instantly  as 
freemen,  than  desirable  to  Hve  one  hour  as  slaves.  They  were 
few  in  number— poor  in  resources;  but  the  honest  conviction 
that  Truth,  Justice,  and  Eight  were  on  their  side,  made  them 
invincible. 

We  have  met  together  for  the  achievement  of  an  enterprise 
without  which  that  of  our  fathers  is  incomplete ;  and  which, 
for  its  magnitude,  solemnity,  and  probable  results  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  as  far  transcends  theirs  as  moral  truth 
does  physical  force. 

In  purity  of  motive,  in  earnestness  of  zeal,  in  decision  of 
purpose,  in  intrepidity  of  action,  in  steadfastness  of  faith,  in 
sincerity  of  spirit,  we  would  not  be  inferior  to  them. 
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Their  principles  led  them  to  wage  war  against  their  op-  C 
pressors,  and  to  spiU  human  blood  like  water,  in  order  to  fee 
free.  Ours  forbid  the  doing  of  evil  that  good  may  eome,  and 
lead  us  to  reject,  and  to  entreat  the  oppressed  to  reject,  the  use 
of  all  eamal  weapons  for  deliverance  from  bondage ;  relying 
solely  upon  those  whieh  are  spiritual,  and  mighty  through  God 
tfi  the  pulling  down  of  stroi^holds. 

Their  measures  were  physical  resistance — the  marshalling  in 
arms—the  hostile  array — the  mortal  encounter.  Ours  shall  be 
such  only  as  the  opposition  of  moral  purity  to  moral  eorruptioii 
—  the  destruction  of  error  by  the  potency  of  truth — the  over- 
throw of  prejudice  by  the  power  of  love  —  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  spirit  of  repentance. 

Their  grievances,  great  as  they  were,  were  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  those  for  whom 
we  plead.  Our  fathers  were  never  slaves — never  bought 
and  sold  like  cattle — never  shut  oat  from  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  religion  — never  subjected  to  the  lash  of  brutal  task- 


But  those  for  whose  emancipation  we  are  striving — eon- 
stituting  at  the  present  time  at  least  one-sixth  part  of  our 
countrymen —are  recognized  by  law,  and  treated  by  their 
fellow-beings,  as  marketable  commodities,  as  goods  and  chat- 
tels, as  brute  beasts ;  are  plundered  daily  of  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  without  redress;  really  enjoy  no  constitutional  nor  legal 
protection  from  licentious  and  murderous  outrages  upon  their 
persona;  and  are  ruthlessly  torn  asunder— the  tender  babe 
from  the  arms  of  its  frantic  mother  —the  heart-broken  wife 
from  her  weeping  husband  ^at  the  caprice  or  pleasure  of  irre- 
sponsible tyrants.  For  the  crime  of  having  a  dark  complexion, 
they  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  infliction  of  stripes,  die 
ignominy  of  brutal  servitude.  They  are  kept  in  heathenish 
darkness  by  laws  expressly  enacted  to  make  their  instruction  a 
criminal  offence. 

These  are  the  prominent  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  our  people,  the  proof  of  which  may 
be  found  in  thousands  of  indisputable  facts  and  in  the  laws  of 
the  slaveholding  States. 

Hence  we  maintain— that,  in  view  of  the  civil  and  religious 
privileges  of  this  nation,  the  guilt  of  its  oppression  is  unequalled 
by  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is 
bound  to  repent  instantly,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free. 
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We  further  maintain— that  no  man  has  a  right  to  enslave 
or  imbrute  his  brother— to  hold  or  acknowledge  him,  for  one 
moment,  as  a  piece  of  merchaDdise — to  keep  back  his  hire  by 
fraud^or  to  brutalize  his  nund,  by  denying'  him  the  means  of 
intfilleeioal,  social  and  moral  improvement. 

The  right  to  enjoy  liberty  is  inalienable.  To  invade  it  is  to 
usurp  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
own  body — ^to  the  products  of  his  own  labor — to  the  protec- 
tion of  law — and  to  the  common  advantages  of  society.  It  is 
piracy  to  buy  or  steal  a  native  African,  and  subject  him  to 
servitude.  Suieiy,  the  sin  is  as  great  to  enslave  aa  American 
as  an  African. 

Therefore  we  believe  and  affirm^  that  there  is  no  difference,  in 
jainciple,  between  the  African  slave  trade  and  American  slavery : 

That  every  American  citizen  who  retains  a  human  being  in 
involuntary  bondage  as  his  property,  is,  according  to  Scripture 
(Ez.  sxi.  16),  a  man-stealer : 

That  the  slaves  ought  instantly  to  be  set  free,  and  brought 
under  the  protection  of  law ; 

That  if  they  had  lived  from  the  time  of  Pharaoh  down  to  the 
present  period,  and  had  been  entailed  through  successive  gen- 
erations, their  right  to  be  free  could  never  have  been  alienated, 
but  their  claims  would  have  constantly  risen  in  solemnity  : 

That  all  those  laws  which  are  now  in  force,  admitting  the 
tight  of  slavery,  are  therefore,  before  God,  utterly  null  and 
void  J  being  an  audacious  usurpation  of  the  Divine  prerogative, 
a  daring  infringement  on  the  law  of  nature,  a  base  overthrow 
of  the  very  foundations  of  tho  social  compact,  a  complete  ex- 
tinction of  all  tho  relations,  endearments  and  obligations  of 
mankind,  and  a  presumptuous  tran^ression  of  aU  tho  holy 
eommandmentsi  and  that  therefore  they  ought  instantly  to  be 


We  further  believe  and  affirm—- that  all  persons  of  color 
who  possess  the  qualifications  which  are  demanded  of  others, 
ought  to  be  admitted  forthwith  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
privileges,  and  the  exercise  of  the  same  prerogatives,  as 
others;  and  that  the  paths  of  preferment,  of  wealth,  and  of 
intelligence,  shoidd  be  opened  as  widely  to  them  as  to  persons 
of  a  white  complexion. 

We  maintain  that  no  compensation  should  be  ^ven  to  the 
planters  emancipating  their  slaves ; 

Because  it  would  be  a  surrender  of  the  great  fundamental 
principle,  that  man  cannot  hold  property  in  man ; 
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Because  slavery  is  a  erime,  and  therefore  is  not  an  article  to   Chap,  XII. 
be  sold ;  j^, 

Be«taijse  the  holders  of  slaves  are  not  the  just  proprietors  of 
what  they  claim ;  freeing  the  slave  is  not  depriving  them  of 
property,  but  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  owner ;  it  is  not 
wronging  the  maeter,  but  righting  the  slave  —  restoring  him 
to  himself ; 

Because  iinmediate  and  general  emancipation  would  only 
destroy  nominal,  not  real,  property ;  it  would  not  amputate  a 
limb  or  break  a  bone  of  the  slaves,  but,  by  infusing  motives 
into  their  breasts,  would  make  them  doubly  valuable  to  the 
masters  as  free  laborers ;  and 

Because,  if  compensation  is  to  be  given  at  all,  it  should  be 
given  to  the  outra^d  and  guiltless  slaves,  and  not  to  those 
who  have  plundered  and  abused  them. 

We  regard  as  delusive,  cruel  and  dangerous  any  scheme  of 
expatriation  which  pretends  to  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  or  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
immediate  and  total  abolition  of  slavery. 

We  fully  and  unanimously  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  each 
State,  to  legislate  exclusively  on  the  subject  of  the  slavery 
■which  is  tolerated  within  its  limits ;  we  concede  that  Congress, 
imder  the  present  national  compact,  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  slave  States  in  relation  to  this  momentous 
subject : 

But  we  maintain  that  Congress  has  a  right,  and  is  solemnly 
bound,  to  suppress  the  domestic  slave  trade  between  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  to  abohah  slavery  in  those  portions  of  our 
territory  which  the  Constitution  has  placed  under  its  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

We  also  maintain  that  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  the  high- 
est obligations  resting  upon  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  re- 
move slavery  by  moral  and  political  action,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  are  now  living  under  a 
pledge  of  their  tremendous  physical  force,  to  fasten  the  galling 
fetters  of  tyranuy  upon  the  limbs  of  millions  in  the  Sonthem 
States ;  they  are  liable  to  be  called  at  any  moment  to  suppress 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  slaves  ;  they  authorize  the  slave- 
owner to  vote  for  three-flftha  of  his  slaves  as  property,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  perpetuate  his  oppresaon ;  they  support  a 
standing  army  at  the  South  for  its  protection ;  and  they  seize 
the  slave  who  has  escaped  into  their  territories,  and  send  him 
back  to  be  tortured  by  an  enraged  master  or  a  brutal  driver. 
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Chap.  Xll.  This  relation  to  slavery  is  crimioa},  and  full  of  danger ;  it  must 
,bJj         be  broken  up. 

These  are  our  views  and  principles  — these  our  designs  and 
measares.  With,  entire  confidence  in  the  overruling  justice  o£ 
God,  we  plant  ourselves  upon  the  Declaration  o£  our  Independ- 
ence and  tlie  truths  of  Divine  Revelation,  as  upon  the  Ever- 
lasting Eock. 

We  shall  organize  Anli- Slavery  Sooieties,  if  possible,  in 
every  city,  town  and  village  io  our  land. 

We  shall  send  forth  agents  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  remon- 
strance, of  warning,  of  entreaty,  and  of  rebuke. 

We  shall  circulate,  unsparingly  and  extensively,  anti-alavery 
tracts  and  periotJicals. 

We  shall  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  and  the  dumb. 

We  shall  aim  at  a  puriSeation  of  the  churches  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  guilt  of  slavery. 

We  shall  encourage  the  labor  of  freemen  rather  than  that  of 
slaves,  by  giving  a  preferenee  to  their  productions  :  and 

We  shall  spare  no  exertions  nor  means  to  bring  the  whole 
nation  to  speedy  repentance. 

Our  trust  for  victory  is  solely  in  God.  We  may  be  personally 
defeated,  but  our  principles  never !  TrutJi,  Justice,  Reason, 
Humanity,  must  and  will  gloriously  triumph.  Already  a  host 
is  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  and 
the  prospect  before  us  is  full  of  enoour^fement. 

Submittii^  this  Declaration  to  the  candid  examination  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world,  we  hereby  afBs  our  signatures  to  it  j  pledging  our- 
selves that,  under  the  guidance  and  by  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  we  will  do  all  that  in  us  lies,  consistently  with  this 
Declaration  of  our  principles,  to  overthrow  the  most  execrable 
system  of  slavery  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  upon  earth ;  to 
deliver  our  land  from  its  deadliest  curse ;  to  wipe  out  the  foul- 
est stain  which  rests  upon  our  national  escutcheon ;  and  to 
secure  to  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  men  and  as 
Americans  —  come  what  may  to  our  persons,  our  interests,  or 
our  reputations — whether  we  hve  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
Liberty,  Justice,  and  Humanity,  or  perish  untimely  as  martyrs 
in  this  great,  benevolent  and  holy  cause. 

Done  at  PhUadetpMa,  the  Gth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1833. 
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Of  the  three-score  signers  of  the  Declaration  not  one  chap.  xii. 
was  a  woman.  Such  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  in  1^3. 
regard  to  the  public  relation  of  the  sexes,  that  Lueretia 
Mott  and  her  Quaker  sisters  did  not  ask  or  expect  to 
sign;  the  male  delegates — even  the  memhers  of  their 
own  sect  —  did  not  think  to  invite  them.  It  was  a  signifi- 
cant mark  of  liberality  that  they  had  been  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  on  an 
equal  footing  in  other  respects.  Moreover,  on  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's motion,  seconded  by  Dr.  Cox,  it  was  resolved  on 
this  third  day  "that  the  cause  of  Abolition  eminently 
deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  American  wo- 
men," after  the  British  example.  By  other  resolutions, 
"the  ladies'  anti-slavery  societies"  already  in  existence 
were  hailed  "as  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  day,"  and 
more  were  called  for.  In  still  another,  moved  by  Dr. 
Cox  and  seconded  by  "WiUiam  Goodell,  the  Convention 
presented  "  their  thanks  to  their  female  friends  for  the 
deep  interest  they  have  manifested  in  the  Anti-slavery 
cause"  during  the  long  and  fatiguing  sessions.  And 
finally,  Miss  Crandall  was  assured  of  approval,  sympathy 
and  aid.  Eesolutions  relating  to  free  produce ;  the  recre- 
ancy of  a  pro-slavery  clergy ;  the  guilt  of  withholding  the 
Bible  from  slaves ;  colored  conventions  and  societies  for 
mntual  improvement,  and  the  like — concluded  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Convention.  Beriah  Green  dismissed  the 
assembly  in  words  of  thrilling  solemnity,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  him,  and  ending  "in  a 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  full  of  fervor  and  feeling, 
imploring  his  blessing  and  sanctifieation  upon  the  Con- 
vention and  its  labors."  So  ended  the  successful  attempt 
to  give  a  national  basis  to  the  movement  begun  only  three 
years  before  by  the  publication  of  the  Liberator.^ 

1 A  public  delmte  between  E.  S.  Fluiey  and  Prof.  Elizur  Wright  had 
taken  place  on  the  evenings  of  Dec.  S  and  G,  and  it  was  the  deBieii  of  the 
Colonizatiomsta  to  follow  the  Convention  closely  with  a  great  meetii^  of 
their  own,  but  they  hroke  down.  "  David  Paul  Brown,  Esq.,  was  to  have 
made  a  speech,  but  failed  them,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Purvis" 
(MS.  Dec.  12,  1833,  Dr.  Cos  to  W.  L.  G.). 
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Chap.  XII.       The  significant    articles  (if  the  Constitution   of  the 
ibJ^.        American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  adopted  at  Philadelphia, 
read  as  follows: 

Article  II. 


Pimfkltt, 
Prociidings 
Nat.  A.  S. 
Coytvaition, 
tP-  6.  7- 


The  objects  of  this  Society  are  the  entire  aholition  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  While  it  admits  that  each  State  in  whieh 
slavery  exists  has,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
exclusive  right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  its  abolition  in  said  State, 
it  shall  fiifi  to  eonvine*  all  our  fellow-cifizens,  by  arguments 
addressed  to  their  understandings  and  consciences,  that  slave- 
holding  is  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the 
duty,  safety,  and  best  interests  of  all  concerned  require  its  iw- 
mediate  abattdonment,  without  expatriation.  The  Society  will  also 
endeavor,  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  influence  Congress  to  put 
an  end  to  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and  to  aboUsh  slavery  in  all 
those  portions  of  our  common  country  which  come  under  its 
control,  especially  in  the  District  of  Columbia  -—  and  likewise  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  it  to  any  State  that  may  be  hereafter 
admitted  to  the  Union  ,i 

Article  III. 

This  Society  shall  aim  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  people  of  color,  by  encouraging  their  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  improvement,  and  by  removing  pubhe  prejudice, 
that  thus  they  may,  according  to  their  intellectual  and  moral 
worth,  share  an  equaUty  with  the  whites  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges ;  but  this  Society  wiU  never,  in  any  way,  countenance 
the  oppressed  in  vindicatii^  their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical 

Article  IV. 
Any  person  who  consents  to  the  principles  of  this  Constitution, 
who  contributes  to  the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  is  not  a  slave- 
holder,^ may  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  the  n 


In  choosing  the  officers  of  the  new  Society,  Arthur 
Tappan  was  fitly  made  President.  Though  compelled  to 
be  absent  from  the  Convention,  he  was  not  and  could  not 
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be  forgotten.  Three  secretaries  were  appointed,  Elizur  Cm 
Wright,  Jr.,  of  Domestic  Correspondence,  Wm.  Lloyd  , 
Garrison,  of  Foreign  Correspondence,  and  Abraham  L. 
Cox,  Recording  Secretary.  "William  Green,  Jr.,  was  made 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Garrison  did  not  long  retain  his  office. 
The  managers  seem  to  have  expected  of  him  services  in 
the  field  inconsistent  with  his  editorial  career — they 
even  talked  of  merging  the  Liberator  in  the  Emancipator.^ 
The  foreign  correspondence  itself  may  have  appeared  to 
him  unduly  burdensome,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vexatious 
restriction  that  all  his  letters  must  first  be  submitted  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  He  did  not  covet  that  (or  any 
other)  office,  and  he  seems  to  have  owed  it  to  the  well- 
meant  exertions  of  his  impulsive  friend  R.  E.  HaU,  who 
wrote  to  him  from  New  Haven,  under  date  of  January 
21, 1834,  upon  hearing  of  his  resignation : 

"  I  will  give  you  succinctly  the  history  of  that  office.  When 
the  committee  to  form  a  constitution  at  Mr.  Sharpless's  were 
about  to  retire,  I  liad  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  form  of  oon- 
stitation  which  they  had  in  their  hands  provided  but  one 
secretary  to  the  Society.  I  tnew,  too,  what  was  to  be  the 
management  about  that  ofBoe — that  Mr.  Wright  was  to  fill  it,  £. 
and  thus  be  the  mouth[pieee]  of  all  anti -slavery  men  in  the 
U.  S.  This  did  not  exactly  suit  me.  I  Icuew  your  claiius,^  I 
knew,  too,  that  yoa  would  be  placed  on  the  Board  of  Managers 
or  as  a  Vice-Preadent— in  other  words,  would  be  second 
fddk — and  (fits  did  not  suit  me.  I  laid  hold  on  the  eommittee, 
and  urged  and  entreated  them  to  create  the  office  to  which  you 
were  subsequently  appointed,  I  used  all  the  little  influence 
which  I  had  with  them  to  procure  the  insertion  in  tihe  draft  of 
the  Constitution  of  that  office,  and  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  influenced  by  my  exertions.  I  remember  distinctly 
telling  them,  or  some  of  them,  that  if  there  was  no  office  for 
you  to  fill,  or  for  which  you  were  calculated,  one  ought  to  he 
and  mttst  be  made.  I  regarded  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  as 
one  of  great  importance  to  oar  cause," 

1 A  measure  adTocated  if  not  instigated  by  the  editor,  C.  W.  Denison, 
who  liad  already,  in  tbe  coolest  manner,  proposed  an  amalgamation  of 
the  IMeraUir  with  his  World,  then  published  in  Philadelphia  (MS.  Oct,  16, 

^Videlicd,  desert. 
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Lookiflg  back  over  the  year  1832,  Mr.  Garrison  had, 
ill  the  first  aunual  report  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  rejoiced  in  the  progress  of  the  canse. 

"With  feeble  means,  the  Society  has  produced  great  re- 
sults. ...  It  has  effected  the  conversioo  of  a  multitude  of 
minds  to  the  doctrine  of  immediate  abolition,  and  ^ven  a  wide 
and  salutary  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Colonizatioii  Society, 
It  has  done  more  to  make  slavery  a  subject  of  national  investi- 
gation, to  excite  discussion,  and  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
speech  on  a  hitherto  prohibited  theme,  than  all  other  societies 
now  in  operation.  It  has  been  eminently  serviceable  in  eneour- 
^ng  the  free  colored  population,  in  various  places,  to  go 
forward  in  paths  of  improvement,  and  oi^niae  themselves 
into  moral  and  benevolent  associations.    .    .    . 

"  An  Auxiliary  Society  has  been  formed  iu  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  A  society,  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, has  also  been  formed  in  Hudson  College,  Ohio,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  President  and  Professors ;  and  also  a  kindred 
association  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Other  societies,  it  is  ex- 
pected, win  be  speedily  organized  in  Portland,  Providence, 
Bath,  HaUoweil,  New  Haven,  and  other  places.  The  light 
which  has  burst  forth  so  auspiciously  in  the  West,  is  the  har- 
binger of  a  mighty  victory."  i 

Much  greater  reason  had  Mr.  Garrison  to  be  elated  and 
strengthened  by  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  year 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  persecution  and  spirited 
defence  of  Miss  Crandall,  in  which  the  princely  liberality 
of  Arthur  Tappan,  the  rare  moral  courage  of  Mr.  May, 
and  the  vigorous  articles  of  Charles  C.  Burleigh,  editor 
of  the  extemporized  Unionist,  combined  to  strike  the 
imagination  and  stir  the  moral  sense  of  the  public ;  the 
cordial  and  high  social  reception  in  England  of  the 
agent  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society;  his 
conspicuous  success  in  defeating  abroad  the  "  humbug" 
Society  which  still  retained  at  home  the  odor  of  respecta- 
bility and  sanctity,^  and  in  bearing  back  the  Wilberforce 
protest  against  it;   his  bitter  truths   about  his   sinful 

1  At  this  very  time,  accoriJing  to  Benton  (' Thirty  Tears'  View,'  1;341), 
there  was  "  no  sign  of  a  slavery  agitation  "  1 

2  Oreaaon's  retreat  to  America  began  on  Oct.  10.  1S33  (lAli.  4:35). 
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country  spoken  in  Exeter  Hall ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  chap.  xii. 
in  the  British  colonies ;  the  mots  awaiting  him  on  his  i^^. 
return ;  his  prosecution  for  libel ;  finally,  the  f orniation 
of  that  National  Anti-Slavery  Society  which  he  had  pro- 
jected from  the  beginning  of  his  agitation  —  all  these 
occurrences  had  fixed  public  attention  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  a  manner  never  to  be  diverted  for  an  instant 
thereafter,  had  still  further  awakened  the  sleeping 
conscience  of  the  nation,  spread  the  new  zeal,  and 
multiplied  the  advocates  and  agencies  of  immediate 
emancipation,  and  at  the  same  time  developed  an  active 
spirit  oPviolent  hostility  which  also  would  go  on  widen- 
ing and  intensifying,  to  cease  only  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  war  of  emancipation.  Statistical  signs  of  the  mighty 
progress  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  SewaR's  list,  in  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  p.  u. 
Society,  of  upwards  of  forty  auxiliary  organizations 
formed  in  the  twelvemonth  in  nearly  every  Northern 
State,  noticeably  at  several  collegiate  institutions  and 
among  the  gentler  sex  —  the  most  important  of  the  latter 
being  the  Philadelphia  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society.' 
Take  also  the  subscribed  declaration  of  124  clergymen 
of  all  deuominations  against  colonization  and  in  favor  of 
immediate  emancipation,  obtained  in  1833  to  be  prefixed 
to  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Rev.  Amos  A.  Phelps's  ub.  4 : :;. 
'Lectures  on  Slavery  and  its  Remedy.'^  The  delivery 
of  those  lectures  was  itself  an  important  event,  and  their 
publication  a  powerful  contribution  to  the  growing  body 
of  anti-slavery  literature. 

The  Rev.J.  D.Paxton's  'Letters  on  Slavery';  the  Rev. 
S.  J.  May's  letters  to  Andrew  T.  Judson  — '  The  Right  of 

1  "  There  was  not  a  womam  capable  ol  taking  the  chair  and  organizing 
that  meeting  indue  order;  and  we  had  to  call  on  James  McCrammell,  a 
colored  man,  to  give  us  aid  in  the  wOrk.  Yon  know  that  at  that  time,  and 
even  to  the  present  day,  negroes,  idiots  and  women  were  in  legal  documents 
classed  together ;  so  that  we  were  very  glad  to  get  one  of  our  own  class 
Paughter]  to  come  and  aid  us  in  forming  thatSi>dety  "  (Speech  of  Luorefia 
Mott,  Third  Decade  Proceedinga,  p.  43). 

3  Published  hy  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Boston,  X83i.  Mr. 
Phelps  was  the  pastor  of  the  Pine-Street  (Trioitariaii)  Church  in  that  city. 
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Chap.  XII.  Colored  People  to  Education  Vindicated ' ;  Pro£.  Elizur 
1833-  Wright,  Jr.'s, '  Sin  of  Slavery  and  its  Remedy ';  Whittier's 
'Justice  and  Expediency';^  and,  above  all,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Maria  Child's  startling  '  Appeal  in  favor  of  that  class  of 
Americans  called  Africans' — were  the  more  potent  of 
the  new  crop  of  writings  betokening  the  vigor  of  Mr. 
Garrison's  propagandism.  If  Wliittier  forfeited  his 
political  career  by  Ms  adherence  to  "  Justice,"  Mrs.  Child 
saeriflced  without  regret  in  the  same  cause  her  popularity 
as  a  writer,  and  invited  social  indignities  that  now 
appear  incredible."^  To  be  sure,  she  thought  it  honorable 
Appeal,  ed.  to  Mr.  Garrisou  to  mention  that  he  was  "the  fli*t  person 
I  33/- 224.  ^jj^j  dared  to  edit  a  newspaper  in  which  slavery  was 
spoken  of  as  altogether  wicked  and  iaexeuaable  " —  the 
first  person,  she  explains,  by  way  of  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  him  and  Lundy,  "  that  boldly  attacked 
slavery  as  a  sin,  and  colonization  as  its  twin  sister."  To 
this  double  offence  she  added  that  of  apologizing  for  Mr. 
Garrison's  want  of  moderation,  and  his  "tendency to  use 
wholesale  and  unqualified  expressions,"  and  declaring 
him  to  be  "  a  disinterested,  intelligent,  and  remarkably 
pure-minded  man."^ 

The  losses  of  the  year  were  personal.  Greatly  deplored 
was  the  iintimely  death  of  the  Bev.  Charles  B.  Storrs,  Pres- 
ident of  "Western  Reserve  College,  the  foeus  of  the  anti- 
slavery  revival  at  the  West,  his  last  act  being  an  attempt 
to  sign  the  declaration  for  Phelps's  '  Lectures.'  Lamented, 

1  Arthur  Tappan  paid  for  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  this  conyineing 
work  ('  Life,'  p.  165). 

2  For  example,  tlie  privileges  of  tte  Boston  Athenieum  library  were  with- 
drawn from  har,  the  first  use  she  had  made  of  them.  l)6iog  to  take  out  hooks 
for  the  purpose  of  composing  her  'Appeal '  ('  Letters  of  L.  M.  Child,' 
p.  195). 

5  "  I  remember  very  diatinctly  the  first  time  I  e^er  saw  Garrison,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Child  in  1879.  "  I  little  thought*  then  that  the  whole  pattern  of  ray 
life-web  would  he  changed  by  that  introduction,  I  was  then  all  absorbed 
in  poetry  and  painting,  soaring  aloft  on  Psycha-wings  into  the  ethereal 
regions  of  mysticism.  He  got  hold  of  the  strings  of  my  conscience  and 
pulled  me  into  reforms.  It  is  of  no  use  to  imagine  what  might  have  been 
if  I  had  never  met  him.  Old  dreama  vanished,  old  associates  depurteii, 
and  all  things  beeame  new  "  ('  Letters  of  L.  M.  Child,'  p.  255). 
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also,  was  the  venerable  John  Kenrick,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  Cha( 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  New  England  Anti-  jg 
Slavery  Society,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  benefactors, 
as  well  as  of  the  Manual  Labor  School.  He  was  "  a 
forerunner  of  Abolition,"  to  quote  his  epitaph — an  early 
and  independent  opponent  of  slavery ;  publishing  in  1816 
at  his  own  expense  a  small  volume  on  its  horrors,  and 
circulating  it  in  Congress  and  among  State  Legislatures, 
A  last  word  of  this  strong  and  benevolent  character  may 
fitly  close  the  present  chapter : 

•John  Kenrick  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

-^  '  Newton,  Dee.  24, 183[2].  ji 

Dear  Sik;  I  perceive  you  are  an  ageut  for  Mr.  B.  Lundy. 
I  have  supported  that  work  from  the  beginning,  and  beUeve  I 
have  honestly  paid  up  to  the  present  time ;  but  as  he  expects 
pay  in  advance,  I  aend  you  $1.00  for  him.  Also,  $2,00  for  the 
lAheratoT  for  the  coming  year,  and  $1.00  for  the  Abolitktnist 
you  are  about  to  pubhsh.     You  may  send  me  receipt. 

I  hope  Mr.  Buffum  received  a  line  I  sent  >i'Tn  soou  after  your       a, 
address  at  Watertown,  ■^"• 

That  the  Lord  may  bless,  sanctify,  and  guide  you  into  aU 
truth,  and  give  you  an  extra  share  of  fortitude  in  answering 
gainsayers,  is  the  desire  of,   dear    Sir,  your  old  worn-out 

J.  Keneick. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

lEiAGE.  —  "  Shall  The  Liberator  Die  !  "  —  George 
Thompson.  — 1834. 

"TTIREEDOM'S   COTTAGE,   Roxbury,"   is  the  super- 

1^  scriptiou  of  a  letter  addressed  on  September  12, 
1834,  by  Mr.  Garrison  to  G-eorge  W.  Benson,  of  Provi- 
dence, and  which  began  as  follows : 

"A  year  ago,  I  was  just  about  half-way  acrofss  the  Atlantic, 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  aa  httle  dreaming  that 
I  shoald  he  a  married  man  within  twelve  months  as  that  I  should 
occupy  the  chair  of  his  holiness  the  Pope.  At  that  time  I  knew 
nothing  of  Freedom's  Cottage,  and  iny  aoquainta,noe  with  Helen 
was  too  slight  to  authorize  me  to  hope  that  a  union  for  life 
might  take  place  between  us. 

"It  has  been  the  most  eventful  year  in  my  history.  I  have 
been  the  occasion  of  many  uproars,  and  a  continual  disturber 
of  the  public  pea«e.  As  soon  as  I  landed,  I  turned  the  city  of 
New  York  upside  down.  Five  thousand  people  turned  out  to 
see  me  tarred  and  feathered,  but  were  disappointed.  There 
was  also  a  small  hubbub  in  Boston  on  my  arrival,  The  excite- 
ment passed  away,  but  invective  and  calumny  still  followed 
me.  By  dint  of  some  industry  and  much  persuasion,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  abohtionists  in  New  York  to  join  our 
little  band  in  Boston,  in  calhng  a  National  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. We  met  —  and  such  a  body  of  men,  for  zeal,  firmness, 
integrity,  benevolence  and  moral  greatness,  the  world  has  rarely 
seen  in  a  single  assembly.  Inscribed  upon  a  Declaration  which 
it  was  my  exalted  privilege  to  write,  their  names  can  perish 
only  with  the  knowle^e  of  the  history  of  our  times.  A  National 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed,  which  astonished  the  country 
by  its  novelty,  and  awed  it  by  its  boldness.  In  five  months  its 
first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  idenfieal  city  in  which, 
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only  seven  antecedent  months,  abolitionists  were  in  peril  of  Chap.xtii. 
their  lives!  —  In  ability,  interest,  and  solemnity  it  took  pre-  j^^ 
cedence  of  all  the  great  religious  celebrations  which  took  place 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  same  month,  a  New  England 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  held  in  Boston,  and  so  judieions 
were  its  measures,  so  eloquent  its  appeals,  so  unequivocal  its 
resolutions,  that  it  at  onee  gave  shape  and  character  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  in  this  section  of  the  Union.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  mighty  movements,  I  have  wooed  'a  fair  ladye,'  and  won 
her  —  have  tkrown  aside  celibacy,  and  jumped,  body  and  soul, 
into  matrimony  — ■  have  sunk  the  character  of  bachelor  in  tJiat 
of  husband  —  have  settled  down  into  domestic  quietude,  and 
repudiated  all  my  roving  desires  —  and  Lave  found  that  which  I 
have  long  been  yearning  to  find,  a  home,  a  wife,  and  a  beauti- 
ful retreat  from  a  turbulent  city. 

"  Here,  then,  conveniently  remote  and  protectingly  obscure 
from  the  great  capital  of  our  State,  I  am  located  in  a  cottage 
which  I  have  long  since  ventured  to  designate  by  Freedom's 
appellation ;  for  within  its  walls  I  have  written  much  in 
defence  of  human  liberty,  and  hope  to  write  more  If  my 
health  should  be  mercifully  preserved,  and  no  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles prevent,  I  hope  to  make  the  ensuing  winter  memoiahle 
for  the  aid  I  shall  give  to  the  anti-slavery  cause ,  so  that  it 
shall  be  seen  that  matrimony,  instead  of  hindermg.  rathei 
advances  my  labors." 

What,  indeed,  strikes  the  reader  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Liberator,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  the  frequency, 
fulness  and  animation  o£  the  editorial  articles.    It  is  not 

merely  the  Colonization  Society's  deficit  of  $46,000,  nor  i;*.  4:19, 

the  ardor  of  renewed  conflict  with  the  old  "humbug";  ^^' =''•  ^    ■ 

nor  the  abortive  movements  looking  towards  gradual  z,;;, +;s,  14, 

emancipation  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland;  ^^^'  "^' 

nor  the  equally  abortive  attempt  o£  the  last-named  State  ii*.  4:125, 

to  effect  forcible  colonization,  which  led  to  an  exposure  ^^^'  '^■'" 
from  Mr.  Garrison's  pen^  scarcely  less  elaborate  than  the 

'Thoughts';  nor  the  suppression  of  free  debate  in  Lane  £i*. 4,50. 

Theological  Seminary  and  thewithdrawal  of  the  students;  iyi,^l^\^7i; 

nor  the  accession  of  James  Gillespie  Birney  to  the  anti-  i_J/^°J2^_ 

.157,158- 
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Chap.  XIII.   Colonization  ranks ;  ^  nor  the  several  anniversaries  alwye 
18^,,        referred  to,  and  the  attendant  and  subsequent  molDsj 
nor  the  daily  multiplieation  of   anti-slavery  societies; 
if*.  4:63.     nor  Judsou's   retributive  defeat   as   candidate  for  the 
iw.  4:59,     Connecticut  Legislature;  nor  Charles  Stuart's  arrival  in 
£iiJl\ay_     America;   nor  Gerrit  Smith's  founding  a  manual-labor 
38-         school  at  Peterboro',  for  colored  males.     All  these  cheer- 
■  ing  signs  of  the  times,  following  close  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  were  well 
calculated  to  elate  the  editor  of  the  Liberator.    But  one 
is  made  aware  of  a  special  exaltation  seeking  a  vent 
i:;*.4;5<j,     in  vcrse  — mainly  in   sonnets  —  of  which  the  last  two, 
^sP^mis.    "Helen,  if  thus  we  tenderly  deplore,"  and  "Thou  mis- 
PP-  42. 43-     tress  of  my  heart !   ray  chosen  one  I "  reveal  the  cause. 
Ant!,f.  33B.        Of  that  touching  farewell  scene  at  the  African  Church 
in  Providence  in  April,  1833,  Miss  Helen  Benson  was  a 
witness,  and  for  the  first  time  looked  on  the  speaker 
whose  name  was  household  in  her  father's  family.     They 
met  agajn  the  next  day  at  her  brother's  store  —  Mr.  Gar- 
rison deeply  impressed  by  her  "  sweet  countenance  and 
pleasant  conversation" ;  she,  who  had  found  him  to  sur- 
pass even  her  imagination  of  him,  "  riveted  to  the  spot," 
hngering  long  to  hear  him  converse,  and  bidding  him 
farewell,  perhaps  forever,  with  a  dull  weight  upon  her 
mind.    In  his  fancy  she  accompanied  him  on  his  outward 
voyage  and  during  his  sojourn  in  England,  and  lightened 
the  tedium  of  his  return.    On  his  subsequent  journeys 
to  and  from  Boston  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Bensous  at  Brooklyn,  and  every  interview  eon- 
firmed  him  in  his  admiration  of  her.     She  was  a  plump 
and  rosy  creature,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  brown  hair,  just 
entering,  when  first  seen  by  him,  her  twenty-third  year.^ 

1  First  signified  by  a  letter  to  the  eorreaponcUng  secretary  of  the  Kentmiy 
Coloniaatioii  Society,  dated  July  !5,  1831.  Printed,  in  pamphlet  form  by 
Garriaon  &  Knapp  in  the  same  year.  See,  for  Bimey's  general  aceonnt  of 
hlH  change  of  mind,  p.  76  of  the  2d  Annnal  Report  of  the  American  A.  S. 
Society,  1835. 

2HeIen  Eliza  Benson  was  bom  in  ProTiden<M,  R.  I.,  February  23,  181L 
The  family  removed  to  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  1824. 
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"  Peace  and  Plenty,"  they  sometimes  called  ter,  not  more  Chap.  xii 
in  allusion  to  her  uniformly  placid  disposition  than  to  ,s^^, 
her  easily  aroused  and  irrepressible  mirthfulness.  By 
nature  abstemious  in  her  living,  "  a  famous  patron  of 
cold  water,"  simple  in  her  tastes,  and  modest  in  her 
attire,  "  so  generous  and  disinterested,  so  susceptible 
and  obliging,  so  kind  and  attentive,"  the  youngest 
daughter  was  a  universal  favorite. 

"She  was  the  piotm^  of  health,  and  the  sound  mind  and  Sev.Snn 
sound  body  were  evidently  united  in  her.  The  natural  reault  MenK^iai 
of  good  spirits  followed,  and  these  were  invariably  present.  ^'™  P 
But  they  were  not  the  mere  result  of  good  health.  Courtesy, 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  gentle  manners  and  kindly  words 
were  the  rule  of  the  household,  and  they  fotrnd  a  ready  dis- 
ciple and  their  best  soil  in  her,  and  united  to  form  even  at 
that  early  period  a  very  attractive  character.  To  a  certain 
degree  self-distrustful  and  sensitive,  she  would  yet  join  as 
readily  and  easily  in  the  mirth  of  her  companions,  when  her- 
self the  subject  of  it,  b«  any  of  them.  She  evidently  knew  the 
value  of  self-eonti^ol ;  and  if  ever  the  hasty  word  or  sharp 
reflection  rose  to  her  hps,  it  was  repressed,  and  with  evident 
good-win.  In  a  quite  long  and  intimate  association  with  that 
circle  of  friends,  old  and  young  joinmg  easily,  I  never  saw  in 
her  an  exception  to  this  gentle  spirit,  this  sweet  and  kindly 
disposition.  It  made  sunshine  whenever  she  came  among  us, 
and,  with  the  aooompaiument  of  a  voice  in  unison  with  her 
temperament,  never  failed  to  insure  her  a  joyful  welcome."  ^ 

Helen  Benson  had,  withal,  both  a  thoughtful  and  a 
deeply  religions  mind,  which  had  been  early  brought 

1  On  lie  first  anniversary  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Garrison  tlius  wrote  of  Ms 
wife  to  her  'brotlier  George!  "I  did  not  marry  iier  especting  tiiat  she 
would  assume  a  prominent  station  in  the  aati-Blaveiy  cause,  liut  for 
domestic  quietude  anil  happiness.  So  completely  abaorbed  am  I  in  that 
canse,  that  it  was  nndoubtedly  wise  in  me  to  select  as  a  partner  one  who, 
while  her  benevolent  feelings  were  in  unison  with  mine,  was  less  imme- 
diately and  entirely  connected  witii  it.  I  knew  she  was  naturally  diffident, 
and  distrustful  of  her  own  ability  to  do  all  that  her  heart  might  prompt. 
She  i»  one  of  those  who  prefer  to  toil  unseen— to  give  by  stealth — and  to 
saenflce  m  seoluaion.  By  her  unwearied  attentions  to  my  wants,  her 
sympathetic  regards,  her  perfect  equanimity  of  mind,  and  her  sweet  and 
ondearing  manners,  she  is  ao  triflii^  support  to  abolitionism,  inasmuch  as 
"       "      Q  the 
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.  under  the  happy  inflaenee  of  Samuei  J.  May,  her  neigh- 
bor, pastor,  and  warmeat  of  warm  friends.  Although 
she  frec[ueutly  visited  her  brothers  and  married  sister  in 
Providence,  she  preferred  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the 
country  as  more  favorable  to  serious  reflection. 

"  Your  grandfather's  family,"  writes  Mrs,  PhiUeo  of 
the  Bensons,  "  was  an  honor  to  humanity,  and  your  dear 
mother  was  their  darling."  Brooklyn  was  then  the  shire 
town  of  "Windham  County,  and  there  were  held  the 
several  trials  which  arose  ont  of  the  persecution  of  Miss 
Crandall  In  a  letter  to  his  future  father-in-law,  Mr. 
G-arrison  wrote,  May  31,  1834 : 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  emotions  whieh  arose  in  my 
bosom,  on  bidding  you  farewell  at  the  close  of  my  visit  in 
March  last.  Your  house  was  thea  thronged  witii  colored 
pupils  from  Miss  Crandall's  school,  who  were  summoned  as 
witnesses  at  Mr.  Olney'si  trial,  and  who  had  no  other  pla«e  in 
Brooklyn  '  where  to  lay  tlieir  heads '  than  your  hospitable 
dwelling.  They  were  kindly  received  by  you.  all ;  and  although 
in  number  aufBcient  to  overwhelm  a  quiet  family  like  yours, 
yet  yonr  dear  wife  and  daughters  were  as  composed  as  if  not 
one  of  them  had  been  present.  Some  famihes,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  have  been  thrown  into  utter  confuaon  — 
and  bustle,  bustle,  nothing'  but  bustle,  and  running  to  and  fro, 
would  have  heen  the  eonaequenee.  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the 
quietude  of  spirit  maniEested  by  you  all,  and  by  that  domestic 
order  whieh  reigned  paramount ;  bnt  more  especially  by  that 
benevolent  condescension  which  is  -as  rare  as  it  is  godlike,  and 
that  disinterested  philanthropy  which  led  you  cheerfully  to  en- 
tertain and  accommodate  so  many  of  those  who  are  generally 
treated  in  society  as  the  offseouring  o£  the  earth.  In  riding  to 
Providence,  Tuy  thoughts  constantly  reverted  back  to  the  scene 
which  I  had  just  left,  and  my  heart  grew  Hquid  as  wafer, 
'  Heavenly  Father,'  I  inwardly  ejaculated,  '  let  thy  choicest 
blessings  fall  upon  the  head  of  that  very  dear  and  venerable 
philanthropist,  and  upon  his  dear  wife,  and  all  their  children, 
for  thus  compassionating  the  condition  of  an  injured  and  help- 
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Iq  truth,  if  any  seal  was  needed  on  the  match  between  chap.siii. 
Miss  Benson  and  Mr.  Garrison,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  1634. 
character  and  history  of  her  father.^  A  retired  merchant, 
whose  moderate  fortune  had  been  earned  in  Providence, 
G-eorge  Benson  eouid  look  back  on  more  than  half  a 
century  of  personal  and  associated  opposition  to  slavery'. 
He  had  a  hand  in  founding  and  incorporating  (1790)  the 
third  of  those  interesting  abolition  societies  of  the  first 
years  of  the  Republic,  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety, with  FrankUn  at  its  head,  was  the  earliest  and 
the  longest-lived.^  Of  the  Providence  Society  he  was 
latterly  made  the  Secretary;  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety promptly  an  honorary  memher  (October,  1792). 
The  fugitive  slave  had  in  him  a  friend  at  all  hazards ; 
and  "it  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  while  so  many 
worthy  persons  were  beguiled  by  the  cunningly  devised 
scheme  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  Mr.  Ben- 
son clearly  comprehended  its  spirit  and  tendency,  and 
wrote  a  long  and  an  elaborate  document  in  opposition  to  it 
even  before  the  Liberator  made  its  appearance."  Lundy 
had  been  his  guest  on  his  lecturing  tour  in  New  England 
in  1828.^  In  May,  1833,  against  his  gentle  protest,  Mr. 
Benson  was  chosen  President  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  John  Keuriek,  and  in  February,  1834,  was  unani- 
mously reelected  to  the  same  office.  His  health  was 
now  very  feeble,  but  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  was 
undiminished,  as  with  that  other  cause  of  which  Aboli- 
tion was  hilt  a  part  —  the  cause  of  Peace.    He  was  one 

igee,  for  details,  the  'Benson  Family  of  Newport,  S.  I.,'  pp,  31-47; 
'Memoir  of  S.  J.  May,'  pp.  113-115,  and  his  'Brief  AMOunt  of  his 
Ministry,' p.  47;  '  Helen  Eliaa  Garrison :  In  Menioriani,'pp.  7-15;  Lamed^s 
■History  of  Windham  County,' 2:473,  475,484. 

2  AecMirding  to  a  letter  dated  April  10,  1835,  from  Thomas  Fowell  Buiton 
to  Prof.  EEiur  Wright,  the  former  had  lien  in  his  possession  "'the  original 
document  by  which  your  first  anti-slavery  society  waa  formed,  and  signed 
by  Benjamin  Pracklin  "(■£;».  5;87). 

3  "June  9th.  Had  a  large  meeting  at  BrooMyn,  Ct.,  where  I  tarried  at 
the  house  of  George  Benson,  a  aealous  friend  of  Emanoipatjon  as  well  as  of 
the  Peace  Society"  ('Life  ol  B.  Lundy,'  p.  26). 
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of  the  first  vice-presidents  of  the  Windham  County 
Peace  Society  established  in  1826  through  the  efforts  of 
S.  J.  May,  and  died  its  president ;  and  was  likewise  an 
officer  of  the  Windhain  County  Temperance  Society,  at 
its  organization  in  1829,  Beared  in  the  Baptist  faith, 
his  views  had  gravitated  towards  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  whose  principles  respecting  war,  slavery, 
and  oaths  he  became  a  convert.^  He  "  cherished  their 
spirit,  dressed  very  much  in  their  style,  and  generally 
[while  in  Providence]  attended  their  religious  meetings." 
Two  of  his  daughters  became  Friends  "  through  con- 
vineement." 

Religion,  philanthropy  and  hospitality  moulded  the 
family  life  at  "Friendship's  Valley,"  as  Prudence  Crandall 
had  gratefully  denominated  the  Benson  place,  which  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road,  in  an 
intervale  at  the  foot  of  the  long  hill  separating  Brooklyn 
from  Pomfret.  Nowhere  could  Mr.  Garrison  have  found 
an  atmosphere  more  congenial  to  his  moral  sense,  or 
more  inimical  to  the  solitary  and  unsettled  life  he  had 
hitherto  led.  Almost  in  the  ride  to  Canterbury  he  bad 
offered  himself  to  Miss  Helen,  his  companion,  hut  lacked 
the  courage.  In  January,  1834,  he  began  a  correspond- 
ence which  speedily  culminated  in  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage on  his  part,  and  in  a  joyful  yet  self-distrustfnl 
acceptance  on  hers.  In  April,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia, 
he  visited  her  for  the  first  time  as  an  acknowledged  suitor, 
and,  to  Ms  great  satisfaction,  was  received  by  her  in  her 
customary  simplicity  of  dress,  "  Truly,"  he  writes,  "  not 
one  young  lady  ont  of  ten  thousand,  in  a  first  interview 
with  her  lover,  but  would  have  endeavored  falsely  to 

I  This  waa  rather  a  case  of  reversion  than  of  conversioii,  for  the  afBuity 
between  the  early  Friends  smd  the  Baptists  was  very  strong  (see  Tallack'H 
'George  Pox,  the  Friends,  and  tte  Early  Bftptista').  One  of  Mr.  Benson's 
ancestors,  on  the  maternal  side,  -was  Uiat  Bev.  Obadiah  Holmes  who  was 
publicly  whipt  in  Boston,  In  1651.  for  holding  service  at  the  bedslile  o£  an 
invalid  brottier  Baptist,  and  whose  aeconnt  of  tie  behavior  under  this 
persecution  [in  Clarke's  'HI  Newes  from  New  England  ')  shows  how  little 
he  differed  in  spirit  and  in  manner  from  the  equally  ontraged  Quakers. 
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heighten  her  charms  and  allure  hy  outward  attractions." '  Chap.  : 
Deep  and  genuine  affection,  modesty  and  self-respect  jg^ 
determined  her  behavior  on  this  and  on  every  other 
occasion.  The  short  hours  spent  together  in  rambles  up 
the  romantic  Gray  Mare  hiU  which  overhangs  the  little 
valley,  or  in  the  privacy  of  evening,  or  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  the  amiable  household,  confirmed  them  in 
the  wisdom  and  sacredness  of  their  new  relation.  Other 
interviews,  on  Mr.  Garrison's  return  to  Boston  (in  May) 
and  again  in  July,  pleasantly  interrupted  and  stimulated 
their  ardent  correspondence, 

At  last  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 4,  when  the  ceremony  was  feelingly  performed  by 
Mr.  May.  All  the  appointments  were  plain  and  unosten- 
tatious. Wine  of  course  was  absent  from  the  feast,  and 
even  cake  was  not  provided,  both  bride  and  groom  feel- 
ing the  importance  of  their  example  to  the  colored  popu- 
lation, whose  interest  in  the  event  would  naturally  be 
keen.^  As  for  the  enemies  of  that  race,  accustomed  to 
denounce  Mr,  Garrison  as  an  amalgamationist,  they  were 
playfully  informed  in  advance  that  they  would  soon  "  be  LH.  4 
enabled  to  decide  whether  the  editor  of  the  Liberator  is 
to  espouse  a  white  or  a  black  woman." 

On  the  nuptial  day,  the  journey  for  Boston  was  begun 
in  carriages  by  way  of  Worcester,  the  couple  being 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Garrison's  aunt  Newell,  his  mother's 
youngest  sister,  the  only  one  of  his  relatives  present  at 
the  wedding.  On  the  5th,  housekeeping  began  in  "  Free- 
dom's Cottage,"  on  Bower  St.,  near  Walnut  St.,  Roxbury, 
in  which  Mr.  Garrison  had  boarded  during  the  first  part 

1  *'Premi^rejnent  ta  paruxej  car  tu  n'en  £.v£da  point,  et  tu  sais  bieii  que 
namais  tiin'es  si  dumgereuae  "  (Boaaseau,  'NouTelle  HSloIse'). 

2  Speakmg  generaUy,  Helen  Benson  wrote  on  May 22, 1834-  "I  am  aware 
of  the  responsibility  that  will  devolve  upon  me,  and  how  much  my  ei- 
ample  will  be  copied  among  that  class  you  have  so  long  labored  to  elevate 
and  enhghten,  I  have  been  coneiiiering  how  much  the  colored  people  think 
of  dress,  and  how  much  of  their  profits  are  espended  for  useless  ornaments 
that  foolishly  tend  to  make  a  show  and  parade.  As  much  stress  will  of 
course  be  laid  on  Qarrison's  itt/e  by  tbat  class,  it  behooves  me  to  be  very 
circumspect  in  all  things,  when  called  upon  to  fill  so  important  a  station." 
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Chap.  XIII.  of  Ma  courtship,  and  which  he  had  now  been  enabled  to 
1834.  secure  for  the  honeymoon.  The  situation  was  of  great 
seclusion,  embracing  a  grove,  and  of  great  natural  beautyj 
distant  a  little  more  than  three  raUes  from  the  heart  of 
Boston,  and  a  good  half  mile  from  the  nearest  omnibus.^ 
Here  for  seven  months  the  young  wife  and  her  husband 
rejoiced  in  their  new  existence,  with  Isaac  Knapp  as  a 
pleasant  and  helpful  inmate, —  contributing  generously  to 
the  common  expenses, —  the  occasional  companionship 
of  his  excellent  sister  Abigail  from  Newburyport,  and 
visits  of  friends  and  relatives  from  Brooklyn  and  Provi- 
dence— in  short,  with  "  open  house,"  the  beginning  of  a 
life-long  hospitality.  As  the  welcome  ran  out  to  the 
Mays: 
MS.  "  If  they  are  Grahamites,  we  have  a  fine  spring  of  water  in 

om-  cellar,  and  plenty  o£  Crraham  flour  upstairs.  If  they  have 
an  affection  for  coffee  or  tea,  we  have  both.  If  they  love  re- 
tirement, we  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  If  they  have  an  eye  for 
natural  scenery,  we  will  show  them  as  pretty  a  prospect  as  one 
could  desire  to  see.  Do  they  wish  to  be  contiguous  to  the  eity, 
yet  not  impheated  in  its  follies  and  fashions  ?  Then  they  will 
assuredly  come  to  Freedom's  Cottage." 

And  yet,  with  all  his  imputed  rashness,  had  the  editor 
of  the  Liberator  ever  done  a  rasher  thing  than  to  get 
married  and  go  to  housekeeping?  Hardly  had  he 
returned   home  from   the  Philadelphia  Convention  in 

Lib.y.scA.  December,  1833,  before  he  setoff  again  for  the  same  city, 
to  represent  the  precarious  condition  of  his  paper.  The 
first  number  of  the  new  volume,  meantime,  showed  a 
fresh  enlargement,  in  the  teeth  of  a  distinct  announce- 
Lib  ^■.^.  ment  in  the  same  issue  that  "more  patronage  must  be 
given  to  the  Liberator,  or  it  cannot  long  survive,"  especi- 
ally with  the  increased  expenses  consequent  upon  en- 
largement.    Both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York  the 

1  The  midoight  walk  home  from  his  office  in.  Boston  after  the  last 
"  hourly"  had  left,  Bxposeii  Mr.  Garriaon  to  the  risk  of  beiDg  waylaid  by 
murderous  enemies.  On  these  occasions  bia  Bollettous  colored  friends 
sometimes  followed  him,  keeping  him  in  sight,  often  without  his  knowl- 
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eolnred  people  responded  with  gifts  of  money,  and  ■with  ms.  Jan.  5, 
promises  of  more  extensive  suhscriptions  to  the  paper,    M^^B^ion. 
which  in  the  former  city  were  vigorously  followed  up  by 
Arnold  Biiffumj  with  Joshua  Coffin  as  an  active  can- 
vasser.   For  a  time  things  went  swimmingly,     Buflum     ms.  Jan. 
found  that  the  fraudulent  non-delivery  of  the  former 
carriers  had  disgusted  the  local  subscribers,  but  upon 
his  assurance  that  this  should  not  happen  again  they 
gave  in  their  renewals  in  large  numbers.     His  depend- 
ence on  Coffin,  however,  was  fatal.     That  voluble  and 
"huge  personification   of  good  humor"   was  the  last 
person  to   import  business  strictness  into  any  enter- 
prise, and  especially  into  one  so  loosely  conducted  at 
headquarters .1     He  lacked  neither  industry  nor  devo- 
tion, but  the  more  subscribers  he  obtained  in  his  fashion,    ms.  Feb. 
the  worse  the  confusion  grew,  and  the  louder  the  com- 
plaints directed  against  his  host  and  backer,  Arnold 
Buffiam.     Mr.  Garrison's  anxiety  deepened  as  his  suit 
prospered  with  Miss  Benson.     On  April  12,  he  wrote  her 
as  follows : 

"  Hitherto,  having  had  none  to  eare  or  provide  for  but  myself, 
I  have  felt  contented  in  gettli^  merely  my  daily  bread.  But 
duty  to  myself  and  to  you  requires  that  1  should  make  such 
arrangeniente  with  the  lAherator  as  shall  afford  me,  if  a  mode- 
rate, at  least  a  sure  income.  I  am  therefore  resolved  no  longer 
to  be  shackled  by  the  peetmiary  responsibilities  of  the  paper, 
but  to  have  a  stipulated  salary  for  my  services.  This  salary  ought 
to  be  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  my  editorial 
abilities  will  readily  command  more  than  that  sum,  if  devoted 
to  politics  or  literature :  still,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  $800  for 
the  present.  In  order  to  make  this  new  arrangement,  I  shall 
be  induced  to  visit  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of 
a  f  ortnig'iit.  ...  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  my  income  fixed 
at  $1000.  Indeed,  I  can  now  get  that  sum  by  abandoning  the 
Liberator,  and  acting  as  a  general  agent  for  the  National  So- 
ciety J  but  how  can  I  give  up  my  paper  ?  " 

1  Neither  of  the  partners  had  any  aptitude  for  bookkeeping.  "  Brother 
Knapp,  you  know,"  writes  Mr,  Garriaon  to  G.  W.  Benson,  Nov.  30,  1835, 
"  resembles  me  very  closely  in  his  habits  of  proeraatinalion.  Indeed,  I 
think  he  ia  rather  worse  than  1  am  in  thia  respect." 
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MS.  April  At  the  same  date  Arnold  Biiffum  wrote,  kindly  inviting 
^w'^^'g".  ^^  to  make  his  house  his  home  during  the  proposed 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  sympathizing  with  him  for  being 
cramped  for  money,  and  relating  his  endeavors  to  push 
collections ;  but  admitting  that  "  this  is  indeed  a  dull 
place  for  abolition  principles,"  and  that  he  could  not  see 
that  any  (male)  anti-slavery  society  would  be  started 
there.i  Three  days  later  a  private  circular  appeal  was 
put  forth  by  Garrison  &  Knapp,  addressed  to  the  friends 
of  the  Liberator,  and  beginning  with  the  startling  en- 
quiry, "SHALL  THE  LIBEEATOR  DIE?"  Its  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  had  reached  a  crisis  which  must 
speedily  determine  its  fate.  "Unless  they  be  met  and 
obviated  promptly  by  the  combined  efforts  of  its  friends, 
the  paper  must  cease  on  the  first  of  July."  Shall  the 
editor  "be  compelled,  by  imperious  necessity,  to  forsake 
the  cause  which  is  so  near  to  his  heart,  and  turn  his 
attention  to  other  pursnits  in  order  to  get  his  daily 
bread?  Shall  he  be  forced  to  occupy  a  station  in  which 
he  can  give  instead  of  a  constant  and  vigorous  coopera- 
tion, but  an  incidental  and  trifling  support  to  a  cause 
which  needs  a  vast  accession  of  strength  to  secure  its 
final  triumph?  In  one  sentence— SHALL  THE  LIBEE- 
ATOR DIE?  —  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  its  enemies,  as  the  indifference  of  its  friends  f " 


"  Permit  as  briefly  to  tra«e  oiu-  career.  We  eomraenced  the 
Liberator  without  having  obtained  previously  a  single  subscriber. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  volume,  about  500  subscribers  were 
added  to  our  list :  of  course,  this  number  was  inadequate  to  our 
support.    It  slowly  increased,  however,  during  the  second  and 

iMayS,  1834,  Luoretia  Mott  writes  to  J.  M.  McKlm:  ■' Last  week  we  had 
the  renewed  ploiisute  of  a  Tisit  from  Wm.  L.  Garrison.  He  passed  several 
days  in  the  city,  addressed  the  colored  people  at  the  Wesleyan  and  Bethel 
churches,  and  would  have  delivered  a  public  address  had  he  met  with  more 
encouragement  from  onr  timid  Philadelphia  friends.  He  was  even  dis- 
eouraged  in  the  desire  he  felt  to  aay  a  few  words  to  our  young  men  on  the 
evening  of  their  founding  themeeives  into  a  society.  He  was  present,  bnt, 
at  the  request  of  one  or  two,  tooli  no  part,  they  thinldng  the  feeling  here 
of  opposition  to  Ms  zeal  and  ardent  measures  in  the  cause  was  such  that  it 
would  be  rather  a  disadvantage." 
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third  Yolumes,  op  to  1000,  and  then  to  about  1400 ;  and  so  did  Ch/ 
its  expenses  increase,  owing  to  its  enlar^ment  without  enhanc- 
ing the  terms  of  subscription.  All  this  time,  we  lived  in  the 
most  frugal  and  humble  manner,  in  order  by  the  utmost  solf- 
denial  to  sustain  the  paper,  and  disappoint  the  hopes  and 
predictions  o£  its  enemies.  Still  we  struggled  under  many 
embarrassments,  and  were  in  bondage  to  penury.  We  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  several  generous  donations  were  made 
to  us  for  the  support  of  the  paper,  from  various  persons  and 
societies ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  these,  it  would  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist.  These  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  the 
burden,  although  they  alleviated  its  pressure. 

"  In  commencing  our  present  volume  (the  fourth)  we  again 
enlai^d  the  Liberator,  stiU  affording  it  at  its  original  price. 
At  first,  the  prospect  looked  very  encouraging.  In  less  than 
three  months,  six  hundred  new  subscribers  were  added  to  our 
subscription  Hst — principally  obtained  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  but  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
afford  us  no  substantial  aid :  in  fact,  so  remiss  have  they  been 
up  to  this  hour,  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  paper,  that 
they  have  only  increased  our  difleulties. 

"  We  have  been  continually  harassed  and  fettered  in  our 
pecuniary  resources,  then  —  1st,  Because  at  no  one  time  wnce 
its  commencement,  anterior  to  the  present  volume,  have  there 
been  subscribers  enoi^h  to  defray  its  expenses.  2d.  Because 
there  are  over  $2000  due  us  for  the  three  volimies,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  sum  we  never  e^eot  to  reahze.  3d.  Be- 
cause the  expense  of  postage,  the  discount  on  foreign  bills,  the 
payment  for  the  transportation  of  bundles  and  distribution  of 
papers  by  carriers,  the  allowance  to  agents,  &c.,  &e.,  have 
reduced  the  sum  of  $2.00  on  each  subscriber  who  has  punctually 
paid,  to  less  than  $1.50.  4th.  Because,  in  our  anxiety  to  ad- 
vance the  sacred  cause  of  freedom,  we  have  liberally  distributed 
copies  of  the  paper  where  we  deemed  they  were  specially  needed, 
and  ako  gratuitously  printed  and  circulated  addresses,  traots, 
pamphlets,  &c.,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  aad  colonization,  to  a 
large  amount.^ 

1  Thus,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  S.  J.  May,  July  28,  183i,  Mr.  Garrison 
says  (MS.) ;  "In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  2itli.  my  pRrtoer  joins  with  me 
in.  consenting  to  print  an  edition  of  Miss  Ccanflall'a  [defensej,  as  large  as 
the  one  pcopoeed  by  you,  at  our  own  risk.  As  to  the  proflts  that  may  arise 
from  the  sale  of  the  pamphlet,  ire  do  not  expect  to  make  any ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  probably  sufFer  some  loss,  in  conseqaence  of  tbe  difficulty 
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"  Besides  all  this,  the  editor  has  been  put  to  great  expense 
in  travelling:  unremimerated  from  place  to  place,  deliyering 
addresses,  attending  public  meetings,  conventions,  &e..  &c. 
Moreover,  the  low  price  at  which  tlie  paper  is  afforded  to  sub- 
scribers allows  scarcely  any  profit,  even  when  they  are  punctual 
in  their  payments. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Idberator,  only  about  one-fourth  are  white.  The 
paper,  then,  belongs  emphatically  to  the  people  of  color— it  is 
their  organ — and  to  them  its  appeals  will  come  with  peculiar 
force.  Let  them  remember  that  so  strong  are  the  prejudices  of 
the  whites  ag^nst  it,  we  cannot  at  present  expect  much  support 
from  them.  Aad  sorely,  by  a  very  trifling  combination  of  efEort 
and  means,  the  colored  population  might  easily  give  vigor  and 
stability  to  the  paper.  In  Philadelphia,  they  number  25,000 ; 
in  New  York,  30,000;  in  Baltimore,  10,000;  and  they  are  nu- 
merous in  other  places.  True,  they  are  poor  and  trodden  down ; 
but  how  can  ttiey  arise  without  having  a  press  to  lift  up  its  voice 
in  their  behalf?  They  are  poor — but  taking  the  paper  will  not 
make  them  any  poorer — it  will  add  to  their  respectability,  their 
inteUigenee,  and  their  means.  It  is  for  them,  therefore,  to 
decide  this  question  — 

"  SHALL  THE  LIBERATOR  DIE  ! 

*'  We  now  print  and  circulate  2300  copies  of  the  lAberator, 
weekly.  Of  this  number,  400  are  taken  iu  Philadelphia ;  300 
in  New  York;  200  in  Boston;  and  the  rest  are  scattered  throi^h 
the  free  States ;  making  a  total  of  aboat  2000  actual  subscribers. 
Of  the  remaining  300  we  send  40  to  Hayti,  and  the  same  number 
to  England.  Our  exchange  with  other  papers  has  been  about 
150  —  other  copies  are  distributed  gratuitously." 

The  partners  next  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
printing  the  Liberator,  and,  allowing  $700  for  the  editor's 
support,  show  an  annual  deficit  of  $1700.  They  propose 
the  raising  of  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  in  shares 
of  ten  dollars  each,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  on  or  before  the 

of  disposing  of  any  publication,  however  interesting  or  valiieblo  in  ttself. 
But  a  trial  so  important  as  Miaa  C'a  — tnTolving  such  momentous  eonse- 
qnences  to  a  laigs  portion  of  onr  eonntrymen — implicating  bo  deeply  the 
cliaraeter  of  thia  great  nation  —  ought  not  to  go  nnpubliahed,  and  shall  not 
while  we  have  the  necessary  materials  for  printing  it."  See,  in  fact,  the 
pamphlet '  Beportof  the  Arguments  of  Counsel,'  eti 
&  Enapp,  1S34. 
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middle  of  June,  subject  to  the  order  of  Garrison  &  Knapp ;   Chap.  xiii. 
and  a  periodic  examination   of  their  accounts  by  the       igL. 
Managers  of  the  Society,  with  an  annual  report  from 
them   to  the   several  contributors.     This  rather  vague 
scheme,   coupled  with  anticipated  voluntary  efforts  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  and  a  threatened 
rigid    enforcement    of    the  rule  exacting    payment  in 
advance,  apparently  failed  of  approval,  for  on  June  6 
Mr.  Garrison  wrote  to  Miss  Benson  (who  had  promptly     ms.  Apni 
met  the  situation  with  "  Bread-aud-water  agrees  with  m^      ^'''  '^^*' 
perfectly")  r  "  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  probable  the 
Managers  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  will 
determine,  to-morrow  afternoon,  to  take  all  the  pecuniary 
liabilities  of  the  Liberator  hereafter,  and  give  me  a  regu- 
lar salary  for  editing  it,  and  friend  Knapp  a  fair  price 
for  printing  it.     My  salary  will  not  be  less  than  $800  per 
annum,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  fixed  at  $1000,     .     .     . 
The  new  arrangement  will  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
July." 

In  November,  however,^  the  continuance  of  the  Liier- 
afor  was  still  a  question.    It  was  the  same  old  story  — 
the  paper  could  not  pay  its  expenses ;  the  arrears  were 
excessive.     The    editor    was    again    seriously   contem- 
plating  giving  it  up,  and  again  negotiating  with  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  "to  get  rid  of  the     ms.Nbv. 
bookkeeping,  money-getting  part  of  the  business."    He    gZ't^p- 
also  approached  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  with     ■'^'''  ^■ 
the  result  of  an  offer  on  its  part  to  purchase  a  certain     ms.  Dec, 
number  of  the  anti-slavery  publications  undertaken  by    /^^?i. 
Garrison  &  Knapp,  if  suflcient  means  were  furnished        ''™- 
them  from  other  sources  "to  relieve  them  from  their 
present  embarrassment.^    Arnold  Buffum  had  his  plan     ms.  Nbu. 
of  making  Mr.  Garrison  the  corresponding  secretary  of    '^'  j"^^;  ^^■ 
the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  salaried 
editor  of  the  lAberatoi;  adopted  as  its  organ.    Elizur 

1  Between  tbe  iasnes  of  the  ith  and  11th  of  October  the  Liberator  office 
was  removed  from  Merchants'  Hall  to  31  Comhill. 

SApparently  a  signifleant  part  of  the  mdeliteflness  was  carried  hy  James 
Porten. 
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g     ^    Wright,  Jr.,  with  much  warm-heartedness  and  practical 
L.  G.     sympathy,  urged  Mr.  (xarrison  to  put  delicacy  aside,  aud 
quit  his  post  for  a  few  months  and  make  a  lecturing  tour 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  gaining  support  for  his  IM- 
.Nffv.     erat&r.    Finally,  George  Thompson,  now  Mr.  Garrison's 
'uriis.     neighbor  in  Eoshury,  and  the  confidant  of  his  despair 
concerning  his  pecuniary  prospects,  exerted  all  his  elo- 
quence to  arouse  the  abolitioDists  to  a  sense  of  their  duty 
to  the  Liberator  —  a  sense  which  had  been  weakened  by 
the  very  success  of  the  paper  in  multiplying  anti-slavery 
societies  aud  periodicals,  as  well  as  by  the  general  finan- 
cial distress  of  the  country  in  the   months  following 
President  Jackson's  interference  with  the  deposits  in  the 
United  States  Bank. 
Thompson  had  indeed  arrived  on  these  shores,  having 
+-.153,     embarked  with  his  family  on  the  ship  Gkamplain,  and, 
after  a  five  weeks'  voyage,  landed  in  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 20, 1834.    He  had  been  preceded  in  April  by  Charles 
4:59,     Stuart,  who  brought  with  him  a  thousand  dollar  which 
'^'         had  been  collected  for  the  colored  Manual  Labor  School, 
while  to  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  entrusted  a  splendid 
silver  salver,  "  elegant  books,"  and  other  gifts  for  Miss 
Crandall  from  the  ladies  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  by 
whom  chiefly  his  own  expenses  were  borue.    Mr.  Gar- 
rison  had  procured  for  both  Englishmen  the   official 
invitation  of   the  New  England  and  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Societies,  and  had  in  the  opening  number  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Liberator  already  heralded  their 
approach.    He  paved  the  way  for  them  by  printing  their 
4:51,     private  letters  to  himself,  together  with  Stuart's  circular 
'■       appeal  to  his  countrymen  on  behalf  of  the  School,  and 
his  review  of  the  Colonization  Society;  and  reports  of 
various  meetings    in    Scotland   complimentary  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  pledging  him  support  while  absent  on 
his  anti-slavery  mission  to  America.    "  The  name  of 
4:47      George  Thompson,"  said  the  editor,  "  is  as  sweet  as  the 
tones  of  a  flute  to  my  ears.    .     .     .    He  is  coming  among 
us  as  an  angel  of  mercy.    .    .    .    The  spectacle  of  the 
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cMvalrous  Lafayette's  emTjarkation  for  this  country,  to 
assist  in  redeeming  it  from  a  foreign  yoke,  has  far  less 
of  sublimity  in  it  than  the  high  moral  heroism  and  noble 
benevolence  "  of  George  Thompson.  He  eomes,  "  not  as 
a  foreigner,  but  as '  a  man  and  a  brother,'  feeling  for  those 
in  bonds  as  bound  with  them."  A  young  man  of  thirty 
years,^  "his  person  is  tall,  graceful,  and  agile,  his  coun- 
tenance fine  and  attractive,  his  voice  mellifluent,  and  his 
aotion  all  that  Demosthenes  could  desire.  As  an  orator, 
he  surpasses  every  speaker  that  I  have  ever  heard," 
(yConnell  not  excepted.     "  His  appeals  are  absolutely 


The  similarity  in  age  between  Mr.  G-arrison  and  the 
English  orator  favored  a  friendly  attachment,  but  there    A/iij-y  Rec- 
were  other  circumstances  —  such  as  their  having  sprung      los,  se'q.  ' 
from  the  middle  class  and  been  denied  the  higher  educa- 
tion ;  above  all,  however,  their  deeply  religious  training 
and  temperament  —  which    drew  them    irresistibly  to- 
gether.     Mr.    Thompson's    connection,    too,    with    the    w.L.G.ia 
anti-slavery  cause  began  in  the  very  year  in  which  the     Tmmcript, 
Liberator  was  founded,  and  as   agent   of  the   London       '^^^jl*' 
Anti-Slavery  Society  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  imme- 
diate and  unconditional   emancipation  throughout  the 
kingdom,  with  an  effectiveness  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  such  men  as  Brougham  and  John  Bright,  determined    May's  Xec- 
the  success  of  the  agitation  two  years  afterwards,  and     " f'-u^!' 
entitled  him  to  the  name  of   "Liberator."^    Mr.  Gar- 
rison's natural  prepossessions  for  such  a  character  were 
confirmed  on  meeting  Mr.  Thompson,  who  on  his  part 
received  him  with  a  warmth  proportioned  to  his  changed 
opinion  of  him.     The  fii-st  time  the  English  abolitionist 
had  heard  of  the  American,  Elliott   Cresson  was  his 
informant.    "  There  is,"  said  this  unscrupulous  person, 

1  George  Thompson  was  bom  in  LiTerpool,  June  18,  1804. 

2  "  I  have  always  coneidered  Mr.  ThompsoQ  as  the  real  liberator  of  the 
slaves  in.  the  English  colonies ;  for,  without  his  commanding  eloquence, 
made  irresistible  by  the  blessedness  of  Ms  cause,  I  do  not  think  all  the 
other  ajjencies  tJien  at  work  would  hare  procured  their  freedom "  (John 
Bright,  London  Farewell  Soiree  to  George  Thompson,  1864), 
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Chap.  xni.   "  an  incendiary  paper,  published  in  Boston  by  a  madman 
1834.        who  is  in  league  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walker, 
who  has  recommended  the  slaves  to  cut  their  masters' 
throats."    A  httle  later,  encountering  Captain   Stuart, 
Lii.  3: 50.     who  had  just  returned  from  the  United  States,  Thompson 
was  presented  with  copies  of    the  Liberator  and  the 
'  Thoughts  on  Colonization,'  the  perusal  of  which  "more 
than  prepared  him  to  extend  a  brother's  welcome  to  the 
founder  and  representative  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society"  on  his  reaching  England  in  1833,     A 
London       shake  of  the  hand  by  this  "  madman  "  turued  the  current 
ml.  G.,"    of  his  Ufe,  and  decided  the  character  of  his  future  oecu- 
^'  ^^'        pations. 

The  talents  of  George  Thompson  were  such  as  would 
have  insured  him  brilliant  success  at  the  bar,  and  he  was 
strongly  urged  to  enter  the  legal  profession  by  such 
eminent  members  of  it  as  Lord  Brougham,'  the  Eight 
Hon.  Stephen  Lushington  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen,  who 
were  ready  to  direct  his  education  and  to  guarantee  the 
support  of  his  family  in  the  meantime.  At  this  critical 
moment  Mr.  Garrison  appeared  upon  the  scene : 

W.  I..  G.in  "  Aa  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery  had  passed 
G^TSyMi-  hoth  houses  o£  ParUament,  previous  to  my  embarkation  for  the 
son,  p.  -a.  United  States,  and  aa  the  long-protraeted  contest  in  England 
was  about  drawing  to  a  close,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  could 
sueeeed  in  inducing  Mr.  Thompson  to  visit  America,  and  co- 
operate with  the  little  band  of  abolitionists  who  were  there 
struggling  against  wind  and  tide,  my  mission  would  be  crowned 
with  the  highest  success. 

"  One  day  as  I  was  dining  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,*  in  London,  oar  conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
the  state  of  the  aboHtion  question  in  the  United  States.     In  the 

iBdmimd  Quincy  writes  to  Mr.  Garrison  from  Boston.  Aug.  10,  1838; 
"I  have  just  heard  part  of  a  letter  from  Charles  Sunmer.  in  which  he  aays 
that  he  heard  Lord  Brougham's  anti-slavery  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  nhlcb  be  p^d  the  highest  compilments  to  George  Thompson,  aaying 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  he  had  ever  heard  either  in  or 
out  of  Parliament,  etc.  This  was  sappressed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  in 
the  Reports."  Brougham's  speech  was  made  July  16  (hU).  3 "  151). 
"■  ir  of  Wilberf orce  in  Parliament. '' 
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course  of  many  inquiries,  he  kindly  remarked,  that,  as  the  chap.XIII, 
friends  of  negro  emancipation  in  England  had  nearly  acconi-  ^^ 
plished  their  work  in  the  Colonies,  they  would  soon  be  enabled 
to  give  their  sympathies  and  aid  to  their  brethren  in  America, 
in  a  more  direct  and  efficient  manner  than  they  had  hitherto 
done ;  and  he  was  sure  they  would  readily  do  what  they  could, 
consistently  with  duty,  the  relations  that  subsisted  between  the 
two  countries,  &c,  '  In  what  way,  then,  Mr.  Garrison,'  he  in- 
quired, '  cau  we  best  assist  youi  cause ? '  'By  giving  us  George 
Thompson,'  1  replied.  '  But,'  he  asked, '  would  there  not  be 
strong  prejudices  excited  against  him,  on  account  of  his  being 
an  Englishman  ?  Do  you  think  he  conld  obtain  a  fair  hearing 
before  the  American  people?  Woold  not  the  slaveholders, 
especially,  and  their  violent  adherents,  endeavor  to  inflame  the 
jealousy  of  the  nation,  and  misrepresent  the  real  object  of  his 


"  To  these  questions  I  replied,  that  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Thompson  among  us  would  undoubtedly  stir  up  the  bile  of  all 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  that  he 
might  espeet  to  eQcounter  severe  ridicule  and  bitter  denuncia- 
tion ;  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  (as  it  was  not  safe  for 
any  New-Englander  who  was  an  abolitionist)  to  travel  and 
lecture  in  the  slave  States ;  and  that  he  would  have  to  take  his 
chance — probably  an  unequal  ehanee^with  the  rest  of  us  who 
were  proscribed  for  our  abhorrence  of  the  slave  system.  Still, 
I  believed  he  would  find  opportunities  to  speak  in  public,  especi- 
ally in  New  England,  as  often  as  he  could  desire  ;  and  I  felt 
confident,  that  whenever  and  wherever  he  should  succeed  in 
making  himself  heard,  he  would  disarm  prejudice,  extort 
admiration,  and  multiply  converts  to  our  cause  ;  and  that  he 
would  finally  remove  every  obstacle  in  his  path,  arising  from 
his  transatlantic  origin.  As  to  his  personal  safety  Ln  New 
England,  I  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  hazard.    .     .    . 

"Mr.  Buxton  pleasantly  remarked,  that,  if  I  thought  they 
could  obtain  a  hearing  at  the  North,  we  might  have  not  only 
Mr.  Thompson,  but  all  their  abolition  lecturers,  if  desirable. 
He  also  said,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
people  of  tiie  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  which 
I  urged  hirn  to  write  without  delay. 

"At  my  next  interview  with  Mr.  Thompson,  I  frankly  stated 
to  him.  my  views  and  feeHngs.  Novel  and  startling  as  was  my 
proposition,  it  made  at  onee  a  deep  impression  upon  his  benevo- 
lent mind,  and  he  promised  to  give  it  all  that  consideration 
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CHAP.xni.  which  its  importance  merited.  It  was  an  extraordinary  sa«ri- 
i8^.         fl**^  which  he  was  invited  to  make,     .     .     .    and  what  but  the 

Lectures  of    Jove  of  Christ  constraining  him  could  have  induced  him  finally  to 

JOB  p  xvi  ^^^  "P  ^  heavy  a  cross  as  this  ?  How  many  plausible  objec- 
tions might  have  been  started  to  the  mission,  i£  he  had  been 
disposed  to  shrink  from  its  perils,  or  evade  its  mortifleations ! 
He  was  a  foreigner ;  the  experiment  was  a  novel  one ;  it  might 
needlessly  jeopard  the  happiness  and  safety  of  his  family ;  his 
advocacy  might  do  more  harm  than  good ;  there  were  many 
important  moral  enterprises  in  England  which  needed  his 
efforts ;  there  was  no  lack  of  talent  or  zeal  enlisted  in  the  anli- 
slavery  cause  in  the  United  States,  &c.,  &e.  Minds  of  little 
faith  and  of  great  timorousness  might  start  such  difficulties  in 
favor  of  tliemselves  or  of  others ;  bat  George  Thompson  never 
onee  thoi^ht  of  sheltering  himself  behind  such  coverts.     .    .    . 

Iiid.,f.x\n.  Was  the  cause  which  he  was  invited  to  espouse  of  greater 
moment  than  any  other  which  presented  itself?  Conld  he 
hope  to  be  more  useful  in  it  than  in  &  subordinate  enterprise  ? 
Woald  such  a  mission  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  ?  Was  he  qualified  to  sustain  it  ?  These  were 
the  great  questions  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  which,  in  his  view,  included  all  other  considerations." 

The  first  of  them  he  answered  for  himself ;  as  to  the 
last,  taking  counsel  of  his  anti-slavery  friends  and 
colleagues,  with  the  result  of  accepting  the  personal  and 
official  invitation  to  "come  over  and  help"  the  American 
abolitionists.  In  the  interval  before  starting  out  he  set 
himself  to  reorganize  British  anti-slavery  sentiment  on 
a  world-wide  basis. 

At  last  Mr.  Garrison's  English  mission  was  full- 
flowered.  He  had  met  on  the  spot  and  crushed  the 
attempt  of  the  Colonizationists  to  enlist  British  sym- 
pathy and  anti-slavery  authority  in  behalf  of  their  So- 
ciety and  to  recruit  their  funds  abroad ;  he  had  secured 
that  sympathy  and  authority  and  pecuniary  assistance 
for  his  own  movement ;  and  he  was  now  to  bring  Eng- 
lish opinion  to  bear  directly  on  the  United  States  by 
introducing  a  champion  of  the  victorious  cause  of  Wil- 
berforce  and  Clarkson,  The  last  step  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  venturesome  of  the  three,  but  the  candid  his- 
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torian  must  hesitate  to  pronounfte  it  ill-advised,  whether  chap.xiu, 
Mr.  Garrison's  object  was  to  cemeat  the  philanthropic  ,3^. 
English  alliance,  to  shame  his  country  anew/  to  prick 
the  guilty  or  arouse  the  sleeping  consciences  of  his  coun- 
trymen. For  one  thing,  Mr.  Thompson's  tour  united 
and  inspired  afresh  the  existing  anti-slavery  organiza- 
tions, and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  their  multiplication — 
a  service  which  the  cares  of  the  lAherator  prevented  its 
editor  from  performing.  That  it  thus  prodigiously  in- 
tensified the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  invested 
the  abolitionists  with  greater  formidableness  in  the  eyes 
of  the  South,  arrested  the  attention  of  Congress  as 
never  hefore,  and  forced  the  issue  of  toleration  and 
freedom  of  speech,  nohody  will  ever  be  able  to  disprove. 
It  precipitated  the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  but  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's peculiar  policy  was  to  precipitate  it.  In  his  rapid 
series  of  assaults  upon  the  slave  system  —  the  doctrine 
of  immediate  emancipation ;  the  organization  of  anti- 
slavery  societies,  local  and  national ;  the  discrediting  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  an- 
nexation, so  to  speat,  before  it  had  cooled  off,  of  the 
profound  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  Great  Britain  to  his 
struggling  enterprise — the  invitation  to  George  Thomp- 
son to  accept  a  lecturing  agency  in  this  country  ranks  as 
the  last  but,  strategically,  by  no  means  the  least. 

A  friendly  critic,  however,  himself  a  foreigner,^  has 
declared  that  "  the  national  spirit  (Sationalsinn)  of  no 

1  George  Tioknor  writes  to  'WilliarQ  H.  Preacott  from  Dresden,  Feb.  8, 
1836 ;  "  Your  remarks  aboat  Dr,  Chaiinmg's  book  on  Slavery  bring  up  tlie 
whole  subject  afresh  before  me.  You  c«anot  think  how  difaoult  and  often 
how  disHgreeftble  a,  matter  it  is  to  an  American  traTeltii^  in  Europe,  to 
answer  all  the  ([uestions  that  are  put  to  him  about  it,  and  hear  all  the 
remarks  that  are  made  in  consequence.  .  .  .  One  good,  and  only  one 
that  I  know  of,  can  ixime  from  this  state  of  opinion  in  Europe  ;  the  South- 
ern Stttfea  must  be  rebuked  by  tt,  and  it  is  better  the  reproach  should  come 
from  abroad  than  from  New  England  and  the  North"  ('Life  of  Geoi^e 
Ticknor.' 1:480). 

a  Von  HolBt,  '  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Jackson,'  pp.  104, 105  (pp.  107, 108,  of  the  German  ori^nal). 
The  present  translation  is  our  own ;  that  of  the  American  edition  being  a 
betrayal. 
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Chap.  XIII.  great  people  could  or  should  have  borne  with  equauim- 
1834.  ity  "  this  practical  exeniplifleation  of  the  "  cosmopolitan 
vagueness  and  extravagance"  embodied  in  the  Liberator 
motto,  "  Our  country  is  the  world,  our  countrymen  are  all 
mankind."  Further,  that  whUe  it  would  now  be  foolish 
and  unjust  to  throw  stones  at  the  abolitionists  for  seek- 
ing foreign  coadjutors,  "it  would  be  at  least  as  foolish 
and  unjust  to  make  it  a  reproach  to  the  rest  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  that  they  felt  the  dragging  of  foreigners 
into  the  most  difficult  and  important  question  of  their 
politics  to  be  an  insult  (Schimpf),  and  that  they  did  not 
regard  this  question  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of 
human  beings  CMenschf-n),  or  citizens  of  the  world,  but, 
before  all,  approached  it  as  Americans,"^ 

This  dictum  is  open  to  the  comment  that  the  "  cosmo- 
politan vagueness  and  extravagance"  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independenee  on  which  the  abolitionists  relied  for 
their  own  justification,  was  designed  to  command  univer- 
sal assent,  and  has,  in  fact,  as  a  seminal  principle,  never 
ceased  to  work  changes  and  upheavals  in  foreign  coun- 
tries from  the  first  French  Revolution  downwards.  Fur- 
ther, that  mouths  which  were  repeating^ and  applauding, 
every  Fourth  of  July,  the  self-evident  truth  that  "  all 
men  are  created  equal"  were,  morally  speaking,  choked 
against  crying  down  a  foreigner  who  joined  them  in 
offering  homage  to  it.^    It  must  also  be  clear  that  a 

Aiife.p.'Z'y,.  people  which  had  blessed  Polish  banners  in  Faneuil  Hall 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  an  agitation  conducted  by 
non-partisan  non-resistants,  and  kept  strictly  within  the 

1  See  in  Lib.  1:201  the  Boston  Courier's  approval  of  the  Salem  GasetU, 
wMch  l^alled  Thompson  an  "  iliiierant  siJrrer  up  of  strife,"  and  declared, 
"Tlie  pride  of  our  eountiymen  will  not  long  submit  to  foreign  inter- 
ference." 

2  "Meanwhile,  eTery  true  citiien  of  that  country  must  necessarily  he 
contoiit  to  have  his  self-government  tried  hy  the  lest  of  tJiese  principles 
[the  truths  of  the  Declaration  J,  to  wMeh,  by  his  citiaenship,  he  has  become 
a  subscriber,  .  .  .  and  he  will  qnarrel  with  no  results  f(urly  brought  ont 
by  such  a  test,  whefiier  they  inspire  him  with  shame  or  with  eoniplHcency. 
In  either  case,  he  will  be  animated  by  them  "  (Harriet  Martlneau's  '  Society 
in  America,'  Part  1,  Politics). 
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Constitntion  in  its  methods  and  scope,  even  if  among  Chap.xiii. 
them   there   happened  to   be    some  of    foreign   birth.        ,334. 
Finally,  though  a  blind  and  wieked  Americanism  doubt- 
less heightened  the  fury  of  the  mobs  to  which  both 
Stuart  and  Thompson  were  exposed,  their  treatment  was 
not  different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  native  abolitionists,    i-H.  5 :  205. 
and  tlje  want  of  "  equanimity"  was  as  ranch  an  evidence 
of  "  national  spirit "  in  the  ease  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former. 

But  let  us  see  how  a  great  people  should  have  regarded 
the  case  of  another  foreigner,  the  Rev.  Charles  Follen,  a 
fugitive  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Old  "World,  at  this  time 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  at 
Harvard  College.^     Dr.  FoUen  had  first  openly  allied 
himself  with  the  abolitionists  at  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  March,     Lit.  4:42. 
1834,  where  he  made  a  speech  in  fullest  sympathy  with 
their   aims,  whUe  deprecating  the  use  of  "harsh  lan- 
guage,"   In  May  following,  he  participated  in  the  impor- 
tant convention  of  delegates  from  aU  the  anti-slavery 
organizations  in  New  England  held  at  Boston,  being  one     ub.  + :  86. 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  also  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  New 
England.    In  the  latter  capacity  he  composed  a  long,    Lik 4: 141. 
able  and  temperate  document,  towards  the  close  of  which         ^''^' 
occurs  the  oft-quoted  p 


"Europe,  which  had  reMndled  the  extinguished  lamp  of  £;J. 4:143. 
liberty  at  the  altar  of  our  Eevolution,  still  nourishes  the  holy 
Are ;  England  goes  before  us  as  a  toreh-bearer,  leading  the  way 
to  the  liberatloa  of  mankind.  The  despotism  whiyh  our  fore- 
fathers eould  not  bear  in  their  native  country  is  expiring,  and 
the  sword  of  justice,  in  her  reformed  hands,  has  appKed  its 
extenoiaating  edge  to  slavery.  Sliall  the  United  States,  the 
free  United  States,  which  coiild  not  bear  the  bonds  of  a  King, 

1  It  is  not  irrelevarit  to  notice  here  that  the  same  ship  wMih  brought 
over  Lafayette  on  his  last  visit  to  ttiis  countiT.  also  bore  Follen  hither 
shortly  afterwards,  and  that  Lafayette  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Follen 
wrote  on  his  arrival,  as  being  the  only  person  he  Itnew  In  this  ooiintry 
('Life  of  Follen,'  p.  133). 
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Chap.  XIII.   cradle  the  bondage  whicli  a  King  is  abolisHng  ?  Shall  a  repub- 
1^,         lie  be  less  free  than  a  monarchy?    Shall  we,  in  the  vigor  and 
buoyancy  of  our  manhood,  be  less  energetic  in  righteonaness 
tlian  a  kingdoia  in  its  age  ?  " 

The  descendants  of  those  respectable  eitizeus  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge  who  afterwards  persecuted  Dr.  Follen  for 
sentiments  like  these,  may  he  trusted  not  to  pride,  them- 
selves on  the  circumstance.  What  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose is  to  ask  whether  those  who  resented  his  foreign 
intermeddling  were  the  true  Americans,^  or  were  Garri- 

Li6. 4: 143.  son,  who  wrote,  "  We  can  only  say  that  we  wish  we  had 
many  more  such  foreigners  among  ns,"  and  Whittier, 
who  caught  up  the  passage  we  have  just  cited,  and  poet- 
ized it  in  his  glowing  "  Stanzas  "  ?  — 


"  Our  fellow- conn trymei: 


1  chains! 


"  Speak !  shall  their  agony  of  prayer 
Come  thrilling  to  our  hearts  in  vain  1 

To  us  whose  fathers  scorned  to  bear 
The  paltry  menace  of  a  chain? 

"  What!  shall  we  send,  with  lavish  breath, 

Onr  sympathies  across  the  wave. 
Where  Manhood,  on  the  field  of  death, 

Strikes  for  his  freedom  or  a  grave? 
,     SlxaU  prayers  g:o  up,  and  hynms  be  sung 

For  Greece,  the  Moslem  fetters  spuming. 
And  milhons  hail  with  pen  and  tongue 

Our  hght  on  all  her  altars  burning  1 

"  ShaD  Belgium  feel,  and  gallant  Pranee, 

By  Vendome's  pile  and  Sehoenbrou's  wall, 
And  Poland,  gasping  on  her  lance, 

The  impulse  of  our  cheering  calH 
And  shall  the  slave,  beneath  our  eye, 

Clank  o'er  our  fields  his  hateful  chain  ? 
And  toss  his  fettered  arms  on  high. 

And  groan  for  Freedom's  gift,  in  vain? 

1  The  fact  that  Dr.  PoUen  had  beeu  newiy  naturalized  —  ha  beean 
bh  in  Mftreh,  1830  ('  Life,'  p.  267}  —  may  even  have  furnished  a  nen 
,  "ingratitude." 
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"  Just  God!  and  shall  we  calmly  rest,  Ci 

The  Christian's  scorn,  —the  heathen's  mirth,  — 
Content  to  hve  the  lingering  jest 

And  byword  of  a  mocking  Earth? 
Shall  our  own  glorious  land  retain 

That  curse  which  Europe  scoma  to  bear? 
Shall  our  own  brethren  drag  the  chain 

Which  not  even  Russia's  menials  wear  ?  " 

The  truth  is,  that  had  Thompson  and  Stuart  had  a 
pro-slavery  message  to  deliver,  their  nativity  would 
have  been  forgotten,  or  made  to  emphasize  their  support 
of  the  "peculiar  institution."  They  would  have  been 
cheered  and  fSted  instead  of  mohbed.  It  was  the  Jmmani 
nil  a  me  alienum  ^  which  made  them  "  foreigners,"  as  it 
had  already,  in  the  eyes  of  slaveholders  and  their  apolo- 
gists, denationalized  the  aholitionists  of  the  North.  Now  , 
let  each  show,  in  a  few  words,  his  care  to  avoid  the  special 
opposition  aroused  against  him,  and  both  the  American 
and  the  Christian  scope  of  his  mission.  Thus  Charles 
Stuart,  in  the  circular  appeal,  already  mentioned,  to  the  , 
English  friends  of  humanity  and  religion  "  on  behalf  of 
the  colored  Manual  Labor  School"  (London,  November 
1, 1833) : 

"  The  sympathy  and  the  aid  of  Great  Britaia  a  not  m  te  I 
with  even  the  remotest  view  of  interfering  with  the  p  b  1 
establishments  of  the  United  States ;  for  with  the  w  ha  e 
nothing  —  and  ought  to  have  nothing  — to  d  B  t  £o  the 
purpose  o£  giving  our  cordial  countenance  and  n  a  n  nt 
to  all  which  is  truly  honorahle  amongst  them  —  to  11  h  on 
firms  and  purifies  their  power  and  their  happiness ;  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  the  glorious  effort  which  the  real  patriots 
amongst  theniselvea  are  making  to  extirpate  the  prejudice 
and  the  slavery  ■which  tarnish  their  honor  and  blight  their 
prosperity," 

1  "  He  knew  it  might  1je  asked,  how  he  could  presnmB  ta  make  foreign 
matters  the  subject  of  his  criticism  and  eondeumation.  He  would  answer 
in  the  words  of  Terence  —  Sonio  sum ,-  nit  hamani  a  me  aUenum  puto.  .  .  . 
The  apostolic  precept,  '  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,'  was  restricted 
initsapplieationby  no  territorial  limitations"  (George  Thompson  at  Edin- 
burgh, November,  1833  (Lib.  4:58).  See  also  his  speech  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Antl-Siavery  Society  flAb.  5 :  82]. 
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Chap.xiij,       And  thus  George  Thompson,  in  a  lecture  on  "  Slavery 
J834.        in  the  United  States  "  at  Edinburgh  (October  25, 1833) : 

LH.  4:65.  "Leave  it  to  the  Government,  said  some,  and  slavery  will 
soon  be  abolished.  Why,  in  the  Govemment,  the  slaveholders 
were  onmipotent,  and  would  not.  Leave  it  to  the  other  indi- 
vidual free  States,  said  others.  "Why,  they  had  no  power.  How 
then  were  they  to  propose  to  attack  slavery  H  —  what  lever  were 
they  to  use  to  overthrow  it,  and  where  would  they  take  their 
stand  S  They  should  attack  it  with  the  same  weapons  by  which 
the  victory  had  been  gained  in  this  coimtry,  by  the  weapons  of 
mercy,  justice,  truth,  and  love;  they  should  overthrow  it  by 
the  lever  of  pubhc  opinion ;  and  they  should  take  their  stand 
upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  — upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  —  liberty  and  equahty,  and  that  every  man 
is  equal  in  the  sight  of  God."i 

This  purely  moral  agitation  was,  of  course,  calculated 
to  work  a  political  revolution  in  a  country  where  the 
ruKng  power  reposed  on  the  "  sum  of  all  villanies  " —  a 
fact  which  made  it  appear  to  some  of  the  English  aboli- 
tionists a  delicate  matter  to  send  over  missionaries.  "  I 
MS.  May  hope  Our  good  friend  Stuart,"  writes  James  Cropper  to 
Mr.  Garrison,  "  will  be  safely  arrived  in  America  before 
this  time.  I  have  taken  no  part  in  promotiug  missions 
to  America.  I  did,  however,  contribute  to  the  fund 
which  is  placed  at  Stuart's  disposal.  I  am  a  little  afraid 
of  our  stepping  out  of  our  proper  place  in  paying  agents 
to  travel  in  the  United  States,  but  I  am  satisfied  there  is 
adegree  of  apathy  from  which  it  is  needful  the  people  in 
your  country  should  by  some  means  be  aroused."  To 
Cropper's  correspondent  the  employment  of  such  agents 
was  as  patriotic  as  his  own  propagandism  in  England. 
Thompson  and  Stuart  in  America  were  merely  Exeter 
Hftll  transported  and  made  visible — English  opinion 
personified  and  brought  home  —  a  judgment  and  a  cen- 
sure no  longer  felt  as  afar  off,  but  present  and  hourly 
delivered  with  burning  eloquence.  To  invoke  and  en- 
force this  censure  without  striving  to  remove  the  cause, 

IThia  report  is  not  vtrhatim. 
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would  justly  have  exposed  the  abolitionists  to  the  charge  Chap.xiii, 
ot  want  of  patriotism.     On  this  score  Mr.  Garrison's  con-        i^. 
science  was  easy;   witness  part   of  his  speech   at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society 
in  March : 

"  Sir,  our  professions  of  republicanism  and  Christianity  are      Lib.  4 :  43. 
lofty ;  but  neither  God  nor  the  world  will  judge  us  by  our  pro- 
fessions, but  by  our  practices.    It  the  picture  I  have  drawn  be 
a  correct  one,  are  we  not  praefwally  a  false,  hypocritical  and 
tyrannical  nation  ! 

"  I  speak  the  truth,  painful,  humiliating  and  terrible  as  it  is ; 
and  because  I  am  bold  andiaithful  to  do  so,  am  I  to  be  branded 
as  the  calumniator  and  enemy  of  my  country  ?  If  to  suffer  sin 
upon  my  brother  be  to  hat«  him  in  my  heart,  then  to  suffer  sin 
upon  my  country  would  be  an  evidence  not  of  my  love  but 
hatred  of  her.  Sir,  it  is  because  my  affection  for  her  is  intense, 
and  paramount  to  aE  selfish  considerations,  that  I  do  not  parley 
with  her  crimes.  I  know  that  she  can  neither  be  truly  happy 
nor  prosperous  while  she  continues  to  mauaole  and  brutalize 
every  sixth  child  bom  on  her  soil.  Lying  lips  are  speaking 
'  peace,  peace,'  to  her ;  but  she  shall  not  see  peace  until  the 
tears  of  her  repentance  shall  have  washed  away  every  stain  of 
blood  from  her  escutcheon, 

"  They  who  are  defiling  her  purity,  and  by  their  tyrannous 
acts  disgracing  her  character,  have  the  brazen  audacity  to 
pretend  that  they  are  jealous  of  her  good  name  and  fame  in 
Europe,  and  throughout  the  world !  Yea,  sir,  they  who  are 
constantly  trading  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  — ay,  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  their  own  children  —  who  are  cracking 
their  bloody  whips  over  the  heads  and  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
lacerated  bondmen  —  who  are  for  banishing  the  Bible  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  light  of  divine  revelation — who  make  it  a  crime 
to  teach  a  human  being  to  read  —  these  are  the  men,  and  their 
apologists  and  abettors,  who  are  full  of  solicitude  for  the  honor 
of  the  nation,  that  it  may  appear  spotless  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  !  The  hypocrites !  they  shall  at  least  respect  niy  under- 
standing —  they  shall  know  that  I  am  not  to  be  dismayed  by 
their  cries  of  slander,  and  by  their  threats  of  assassination.  I 
teU  them,  once  for  all,  that  I  am  not  their  enemy— that  it  is 
not  in  their  power,  by  any  exhibition  of  their  mahce  or  revenge, 
to  mate  me  their  enemy.  It  is  true,  my  detes|(ation  of  their 
robberies  and  outrages  is  unutterable ;  but  I  desire  nothing  so 
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Chap.Xiii.  much  as  to  promote  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  and  to 
,g~  exalt  the  character  of  the  United  States.    '  This  is  my  own, 

my  native  land ' —  and  I  shall  ever  be  ready  —  ay,  a  thousand 
times  more  ready  —  to  vindicate  its  reputation  from  the  asper- 
sions o(  its  enemies,  than  to  defend  my  own.  I  aeknowle^e 
no  boundaries  to  my  patriotism  or  love,  but  still  I  have  my 
local  attachment,  and  prefer  the  land  of  my  birth  to  every 
other." 


H.  Marti- 
aeau's  Aulo- 
Uography. 
I  •-  335.  "xd 
Rttrospect 
BfWatin, 


■  we  say,  had  arrived.  His  coming  had 
been  well  advertised  in  the  lAierator,  and  the  New 
York  colonization  dailies  prepared  to  incite  the  rabble 
to  do  violence  on  him.  The  uncertainty  and  postpone- 
ment of  his  departure  happily  saved  him  from  such  a 
reception  as  had  been  contrived  for  Mr.  Garrison  a  year 
before.  He  was  to  have  taken  passage  in  the  United 
States,  which  brought  over  Harriet  Martineau  a  little  in 
advance  of  him,  and  of  which  the  captain  was  admon- 
ished by  the  pilot  to  hide  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  life  if 
he  had  him  on  board.  This  precaution  might  have  been 
justified.  Toward  the  close  of  September,  however,  there 
was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  mob  energy  which  for  two 
months  had  displayed  itself  in  every  part  of  the  North, 
beginning  with  New  York ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer  to  revive  it  for  Mr.  Thompson's  benefit 
failed  of  success. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
had  held  unmolested  its  first  anniversary  in  the  same 
Chatham- Street  Chapel  in  which,  the  year  before,  the 
New  York  City  Anti-Slavery  Society  had  been  forced  to 
organize  by  stealth,  and  to  adjourn  precipitately  in 
advance  of  the  mob  at  the  gates.  Arthur  Tappan  pre- 
sided. Mr.  Garrison  was  present,  and  spoke,  though  but 
little,  on  account  of  a  severe  cold.  Charles  Stuart  like- 
wise addressed  the  Society,  and  pointed  the  contrast 
between  October,  1833,  and  May,  1834,  by  defending  his 
friend  against  the  charge  of  having  slandered  his  country 
abroad.  Still  another  church  was  found  in  which  to  pro- 
tract the  meeting,  which  in  all  occupied  four  days.     "" 
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Colonizationists,  who  had   lieM   a  counter   meeting  in   Chap.xiii, 
palliation  of  slavery,  kept  aloof  till  a  pretext  for  inter-        ,^, 
fering  was  furnished  "by  the  unfavorable  testimony  of  a 
returned  colonist  as  to  the  condition  of  Liberia.    The 
last  two  days,  at  the  Chapel,  were  marted  by  interrup- 
tions, and  at  the  close  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  hall 
was  seized  by  Gurley,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bethune,  a  Metho- 
dist bishop  from  Virginia  and  others,  for  a  coloniza- 
tionist  demonstration.     "Some  of  the  ruflans  bawled     Lii'.^.^g. 
out  for  Garrison,"  but  he  "  was  out  of  their  murderous 
reach."    This  was  far  from  satisfying  the  Courier  and     u^.^.s^. 
Enquirer,  which  warned  the  abolitionists  never  to  meet 
again  in  New  York, 

Disregarding   this    prohibition,   the    abolitionists    of 
that  city  reassembled  on  the  4th  of  July  at  the  Chapel,    lh.^.ik,. 
with  David  Paul  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  oratog 
of  the  day,     "Hundreds  of  young  men,  who  sat  near       Wf/ 
the  doors,"  drowned  his  voice  with  derisive  cheers  and    faa.'f.so^.' 
completely  prevented  a  hearing.     Their  triumph  was 
the  beginning  of  an  era  of  lawlessness  which,  fanned 
by  the  Courier  and  JSnquirer,  and  first  directed  against 
the  black  population,  wa^  speedily  turned  against  their 
friends,     Lewis   Tappan's  house  was   gutted   (July  9),      iiu!.,fip. 
Arthur  Tappan's  store  attacked  (July  10),  and  only  saved   L^^^ii. 
by  armed  defence  from  within,  various  private  residences    ^'^tgisttr! 
and  several  churches  and  schools  more  or  less  damaged,    ^^  ■  357-3^- 
the  colored  people  barbarously  assaulted  on  the  streets 
and  in  their  homes ;  and  not  until  the  third  day  of  mob 
rule  did  the  civil  and  military  authorities  succeed  in 
restoring  security  not  only  to  the  victims  of  the  out- 
break, but  to  all  the  "  respectable  "  and  moneyed  classes, 
whose  indifCerence  to  "nigger"  persecution  was  changed 
into   the  liveliest  alarm  concerning  their  own  safety. 
After  this,  through  July  and  August,  we  read  of  pro- 
slavery  riots  or  attempts  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (a    i'*-4-"Sp 
terrific  three  days'  raid  on  the  colored  quarter  in  Phila-    i39|i47[i5i' 
delphia,  among  smaller  disturbances),  Ohio,  Connecticut    '^'  i^f'"' 
(the  coup  de  grdce  to  Miss  Crandall's   school),  yes,  in    46.413.435- 
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mies'Sega-    Michigan;   and  even  the  sacking  of  the  Ursuline  Con- 

436;  47:15!    vent  (August  11)  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  seemed  part  of 

^'  the  mania  for  violence  which  had  its  origin  in  the  news- 

Lii.  4 :  119.     paper  offices  of  Stone  and  Webb  and  the  councils  of  the 

New  York  colon  izationists. 
MS.  Aug.  Mr.  Garrison,  to  whom  "  these  things  give  hope  and 
'  ''  *•*  courage,"  as  he  writes  to  Miss  Benson,  assuredly  was  not 
disheartened  because  the  general  condemnation  of  them 
by  the  press  of  the  country  was  usually  accompanied  by 
abuse  of  the  abolitionists.  Eather  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  poetic  justice  meted  out  in  Boston,  where 
the  feeling  in  sympathy  with  New  York  ruffianism  was 
strong  enough  to  react  even  upon  the  instigators  of  the 
latter.     On  July  28,  he  writes  to  Mr.  May : 

MS.  "Messrs.  Eobert  J.  BreckinridgG,  Joha  Breekiuridge,  and 

Leonard  Bacon,  and  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kenney,  Agent  of  the  Mary- 
laud  Coloniaatioa  Society,  are  now  in  this  city,  with  two 
African  Princes.  They  have  come  en  masse,  to  make  a  grand 
attack  upon  us,  but  will  be  defeated,  according  to  present 
appearances.  On  Saturday,  our  city  papers  contained,  a  bold 
and  showy  advertisenjeat,  stating  that  a.  meeting  would  be 
held  by  these  gentlemen  at  the  Bromfleld-Street  (Methodist) 
Church  on  Sabbath  evening,  to  m^  the  claims  of  the  Mary- 
land Colonization  Society;  and  that  other  meetings  for  the 
same  object  would  be  held  successively  during  tiie  same  week. 
Of  course,  this  created  much  animation  in  om:  ranks.  Brother 
Rev.  A.  A.  Phelps  was  just  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  Portland,  but 
^''  concluded  to  tarry  and  encounter  the  shock  of  these  potent 
antagonists.  However,  the  evening  papers  of  Saturday  con- 
tained a  notice,  that  the  contemplated  meetings  would  be  post- 
poned until  further  notice,  which  you  may  read,  '  postponed 
iadefinitely.'  It  is  said  that  they  received  a  visit  from  the 
Theodore  Mayor,  who  urged  them  not  to  hold  their  meetings  at  this 
Lyman.  juncture — stating,  among  other  thing^s,  that  the  mob  would 
not  be  likely  to  discriminate  between  colonizationists  and 
abolitionists,  but  would  readily  seize  any  pretext  to  create  a 
disturbance.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  trustees  of  the 
church  reconsidered  their  vote  granting  these  gentlemen  the 
use  of  their  house.  Thus  matters  stand  at  present.  .  .  . 
July  as.  "  On  Friday  evening,  I  caUed  upon  the  E«v.  John  Breckin- 

'^34-         ridge,  in  company  with  brother  Phelps.    The  interview  lasted 
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tall  between  11  and  12  o'clock.  Tlie  first  half  ham  -was  spent  Chap.  XIII. 
in  an  amicable  and  argumentative  discussion,  respecting  tie  ,3^^ 
duty  of  immediate  emancipation.  Brother  Phelps  left  me  to 
manage  the  case,  only  now  and  then  thrusting  in  a  keen,  pithy 
and  pertinent  remark.  Mr,  B.,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  soon  lost  his 
temper,  and  overwhelmed  us  poor  abohtioniats  with  a  tempest 
of  epithets.  His  nervous  system  is  estremely  sensitive,  and 
when  it  is  eseited  he  almost  becomes  frantic.  His  language 
towards  me  was  really  abnsive,  and  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
minister.  Notwithstanding  the  provocations  which  he  gave 
me,  I  endeavored^ and  I  trust  not  -mtliout  success  —  to  pre- 
serve my  equanimity.  I  said  to  h'Tn  —  '  Mr.  Breckinridge,  we 
are  both  aware  that  the  best  men  in  our  land  are  divided  on 
the  question  of  African  colonization,  and  they  need  and  are 
calling  for  more  light.  They  wish  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Will  you  discuss  it  with  me  before  the  citizens  of 
Boston?'  'No,'  said  he,  'I  do  not  consider  you  my  equal. 
You  are  too  debased  and  degraded  in  community  for  me, 
occupying  the  station  that  I  do,  to  hold  a  controversy  witii 
you,'  '  This,'  I  replied,  '  is  a  convenient  mode  of  escape.  WiU 
you  encounter  my  brother  Phelps  ? '  '  No.'  '  Will  you  discuss 
the  question  with  any  abolitionist  ?'  '  No.'  He  was  much  ex- 
cited when  we  separated,  and  intimated  that  he  did  not  desire 
to  have  me  call  upon  him  again.  I  went  home  lamenting  that 
our  interview  had  not  been  more  placid,  but  feeling  no  unkiud- 
ness,  but  rather  much  pity,  toward  him.  I  fell  down  on  my 
knees,  and  besought  the  Lord  to  for^ve  him  for  all  his  accusa- 
tions against  me,  to  open  his  eyes  if  he  were  in  error,  and  to 
grant  that  no  ill-will  should  be  left  to  rankle  in  our  hearts.  I 
also  earnestly  besought  forgiveness  for  myself,  if  I  had  said  or 
done  aught  amiss.    My  mind  was  very  tranquil." 

The  meeting  was  finally  held  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  i-H-  a  ■  123- 
Masonic  Temple,  in  spite  of  direct  incitement  to  violence 
by  the  press  and  by  means  of  placards,!  Mr.  Garrison 
was  present,  and,  during  the  slight  interraptions  which 
ensued,  besought  the  chairman,  Horace  Mann,  to  do  ii*.  4:127- 
his  duty  by  the  disturbers ;  though  for  liis  own  part  he 
regarded  the  Rev.  John  Breckinridge's  speech  as  "  fero- 

1  In  his  debate  with  George  TiiompsoQ  in  Glasgow,  in  June,  1836,  Mr. 
Breckinridge  iicoused  Mr.  Garrison  o{  having  coniMeted  and  printed  a 
mobbing  placard  (Ub.  G :  135). 

Vol.  I.— 29 
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Chap.  XIII,   cious  and  diabolical."    On  August  11  lie  wrote  to  G. 
1834.        W".  Benson : 

"  You  will  have  seen  by  the  Liberator,  that  a  grand  attack  by 
''  *he  combined  forces  of  eoloaization  and  slavery  has  lately 
been  n^. '  -  uDoa  Boston,  in  relation  to  the  Maryland  scheme  of 
expatriation.  They  have  met  with  a  Waterloo  defeat,  and  yet 
t  ey  fought  pugnis  et  ealdbus  —  with  tooth  and  nails,  and  even 
h  ms.  The  Messrs.  Breckinridge  complained  piteonsly  of  their 
ti  latment  in  Providence.  Not  a  nxeeting-house  could  they 
oj  tain  in  that  city !  Alas !  '  there 's  none  so  poor  would  do 
tl  im  reverence.'  Even  in  this  city  it  was  with  the  utmost 
di  iculty  they  could  find  a  place  in  which  to  exhibit  those 
yt  mg  humbugs,  the  two  *  African  princes,'  and  their  emawnpa- 
Mon  scheme,  which  is  the  greatest  humbug  of  all !  They  eould 
get  into  no  churches  but  the  Methodist  —  not  even  into  Park 
Street !  Now  let  them  ask,  with  a  sneer,  What  have  abolition- 
ists done?"  1 

This  unfriendly  reception  of  the  colonizationists,  how- 
ever, was  a  sacrifice  of  real  to  outward  logic*  The 
abolitionists  had  equally  been  obliged  to  give  up  a 
public  celebration  in  Boston  on  the  date  of  emancipation 
in  the  British  West  Indies.'  The  Gommertnal  Gazette 
was  meantime  recommending  the  indictment  by  the 
ttis,  4;ji8,  grand  jury  of  Garrison  and  his  associates  as  public 
nuisances,  or,  in  default  of  this,  "  provision  at  the  public 
expense  with  a  wholesome  and  salutary  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers."  Such  was  the  Boston  to  which  Mr.  Garrison 
was  about  to  bring  his  young  bride,  and  to  welcome 
George  Thompson. 

MS.  "  My  dear  friend  and  brother,"  wrote  the  latter  from  the 

130  Nassau    Anti-Slavery  OfBee  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  S" 

1  The  EeT.  Orson  8.  Murray  writes 
of  CoQgTega.tioiiaI  clerirymen  in  Veri 
collections  for  the  ColoniKatioa  Societ; 

2  "  The  people  at  Boston  should  Itnow  no  difference  between  i» 
ABOLITION  and  COLONIZATION,  if  they  are  calouiatfid  to  destroy  the  harmony 
which  Bhoald  subsist  between  the  North  and  the  South "  i  Ccmimeraaf  Ga- 
setfe,  in  1^6.4:123.     Cf.  ante,  pp.  3IB,  304.) 

s  MS.  July  23. 1834.  W,  L.  G.  to  S.  J.  May.  This  celebration  on  the  1st 
of  August,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  anti-siavery  struggle,  was 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  Garrison  (lAb.  4 :  SI). 
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GEORGE   THOMPSON. 


1834,  "  I  arrived  upon  your  shores  on  Saturday  last,  bringing  Sept.  20. 
with  me  Mrs.  Thompson,  our  dear  children,  and  our  servaot. 
I  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  abolitionists  of  this  city,  but  some- 
what curiously  received  by  the  other  dwellers  in  this  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  freest  empire  under  the  sua.  The  particnlars 
you  shall  have  when  we  meet.  They  will  bring  another  blush 
for  your  country  upon  your  cheek,  ...  I  have  been 
delighted  with  aU  I  have  yet  witne^ed  in  this  country,  save 
the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  its  rational  and  accountable 
inhabitants.  I  feel  that  I  could  love  this  land  and  its  people 
with  all  my  heart,  were  bat  oppression  banished,  and  the 
language  of  all  hearts  this  — 

"'The  liberty  we  love  we  will  bestow.'" 
The  curious  reception  here  referred  to  was  aotbing    £'S.4:i55. 
less  than  the  turning  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  family  out       Le/iion 
of  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  to  gratify  an  indignant  Southern        i:g8?"  ' 
flTiest.    Prudence  dictated  that  the  obieet  of  this  bru-    jW5,  Oct.  7. 

1S34,  Lewis 

tality  should  not  begin  his  public  addresses  on  the  spot     Tap^  to 
where  he  landed,  and  where  the  embers  of  the  Jtily  riots        '    *    * 
were  hardly  cold.    In  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  Sep- 
tember 23,   Jfr.   Thompson  could  read  of    himself  as 
"another  apostle  of  fanaticism  [like  Stuart],  hired  by    i>*- 4:161- 
the  immediate  abolitionists  to  come  among  us  and  dis- 
seminate those  precious  doctrines  of  social  equality  and 
physical  amalgamation."    The  same  paper  warned  him 
"  not  to  venture  upon  a  lecture  in  favor  of  immediate 
abolition,"  and  thus  court  mob  violence ;  called  upon  the 
police  to  stop  him ;  and  added :    "  If  our  people  will  not 
suffer  our  own  citizens  to  tamper  with  the  question  of 
slavery,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  tolerate 
the  ofBcious  intermeddliug  of  a  Foreign  Fanatic." 

The  town  of  G-roton,  Massachusetts,  was  destined  to  LMdim 
be  the  scene  of  the  first  public  utterance  of  Gieorge  i:'^'^"'' 
Thompson  in  America.  He  had  reached  Freedom's 
Cottage  the  day  before  (September  30),  where  he  was 
presently  joined  by  S.  J.  May,  in  whose  company  and 
Mr.  Garrison's  he  set  out,  on  the  morning  of  October  1, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  County  Anti-Slavery 
Society.    His  two  companions  were  the  only  reporters  of    lh.  4 :  163 ; 
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MaysRec-    his  Speech.     Mr.  May's  graphic  account  of  it  leaves  no 

"p.  11^'      doubt  of  the  impression  it  must  have  made  on  ah.  who 

heard  it.    Mr.  Garrison  had  not  overrated  his  friend's 

elo(|uence.   luvitations  began  to  pour  in  on  him  from  all 

quarters,  and  a  New  England  tour  was  the  immediate 

Zi*.  4:163,    result.      His    course    through    Eastern    Massachusetts, 

175,  ^i; '    Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  maybe  traced 

Aboiuianiit,    ii  the  pages  of  the  Liberator.    Churches  were  as  readily 

1:150-157.    tiirown  open  to  him  as  were  anti-slavery  conventions, 

and  a  large  part  of  the  thirty  addresses  or  more  he  had 

made  before  the  end  of  the  year  were  delivered  in  them. 

Occasionally  he  would  give  a  common  pnalpit  discourse, 

in  the  clergyman's  place,  for  which  his  religious  spirit 

zj*.  4:193.    fitted  him  so  well  that  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Unquirerv/as 

quite  right  in  design  atiug  him  as  an  incendiary  British 

"  missionary  "  rather  than  emissary .1 

Nevert-heless,  he  did  not  entirely  escape  that  species  of 
"  warm  reception  "  with  which  the  Enquirer  menaced  him 
in  ease  he  should  cross  the  Potomac.    His  windows  were 
Lrmdon       broken  in  Augusta,  Maine,  where  a  State  Anti-Slavery 
1:153;  '    Convention  was  in  progress;  and  a  committee  of  citizens 
Lti.  4: 174-     requested  him  to  leave  town  immediately  under  pain  of 
being  mobbed  if  he  reentered   the  Convention.     Dis- 
/,i*.4:i75.     turbers  followed  him  from  Augusta  to  Hallo  well,  but 
were  overawed.     At  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  he  was 
Lii.  5 : 4.      interrupted  with  missiles  while  addressing  a  ladies'  meet- 
ing.   At  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  his  second  visit,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  a  brickbat  thrown  from  without  through  the  win- 
'of    dow  narrowly  escaped   his  head,  and,  in  spite  of  the 


!.  and  Re-    mauliness  of  the  selectmen,  a  meeting  the  next  evening 
^"     was  abandoned  in  the  certainty  of  fresh  and  deadly 

154- 

I  Some  of  the  Philadelphia  Quakers  ohjeoted  to  Thompson  because  he 
made  such  long  prayers  (MS.  Mar.  27, 1835,  Henry  Benson  to  G.  W.  Benson). 
In  his  youth  he  was  employed  as  one  of  the  nnder-seeretariea  in  the  London 
Methodist  MiflBion  House,  ajid  used  to  hold  eveningmeetinBS  in  some  of  the 
poor  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  go  about  on  Sundays  distributing  Bibles 
and  tracts  (May's  'Eecollediona,'  p.  109|.  He  is  often  styled  "Eev."  in  the 
reports  of  hia  meetings  in  America  (Mh.  5:1;  6:8;  and  2d  Annual  Beport 
"    .n  A.  S,  Society,  p.  47). 
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assaults.  Before  this  conolusioii  was  known,  a  placard  c 
ill  the  streets  (Decemher  2),  declaring  that  agitation  of 
(he  slavery  question  would  "  endanger  the  safety  of  the  ■ 
Union,"  asked:  "Do  you  wish  instrnetioa  from  an  Eng- 
lishman ? "  and  invited  a  rally  at  the  hall  that  evening, 
to  convince  Southerners  that  their  rights  would  not  be 
interfered  with  by  their  Northern  brethren.  The  mob 
found  the  premises  empty,  but  took  possession,  and 
adopted  resolutions,  framed  by  three  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  Lowell,^  embodying  the  sense  of  the  placard, 
though  condescending  to  "deplore  the  existence  of 
slavery  "  as  a  "  blot  on  the  reputation  of  our  otherwise 
free  country," 

In  Boston,  after  this,  no  other  hall  could  be  found  for 
Mr.  Thompson  but  that  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  though  some  churches,  particularly  the  Methodist, 
were  yet  open  to  him.  Meantime,  after  having  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Freedom's  Cottage^  for  several  weeks, 
he  took  permanent  lodgings  in  Roxbury  not  far  away, 
where  the  premature  confinement  of  his  wife  gave  him 
time  to  reflect  on  the  superior  patriotism  of  Lowell,  Au- 
gusta, and  Concord,  as  contrasted  with  the  un-Ameriean 
cordiality  manifested  towards  him  at  Portland,  Bruns- 
wick, Providence,  and  elsewhere.  Kindred  thoughts  were 
also  suggested  by  the  press  abuse  of  himself  as  repro- 
duced in  the  Liberator's  new  department,  "  The  Refuge 
of  Oppression,"  ^  and  by  the  consequent  notoriety  which 
for  the  moment  eclipsed  that  of  his  friend  and  host. 

1  Inolnding  JolmP.  Bobinson  and  Ttomaa  (afterwards  Judge)  Hopkinaon, 
leading  lawyers.  From  tte  latier's  ofBce  Wendell  Phillipa  had  lately  gone 
to  be  admitted  t*>  the  bar  at  Concord,  Mass.  (Crowley's  Lowell,  p.  119). 

2"  The  cottage  in  the  wood,  where,  on  a  bleak  winter's  night,  we  huddled 
round  a  log  fire  and  talked  over  our  plans  for  the  future  "  (MS.  fragment, 
185—,  Geo.  Thompson  to  W.  L.  G.) 

s  A  natural  deTelopment  of  the  ori^nal  ' '  Slavery  Record "  of  the  first 
volume;  " into  which  we  propose  to  copy  some  of  the  choicest  specimens 
ot  anil-abolition  morality,  decency,  logic  and  hnmanity  —  generally  without 
note  or  comment"  (Lib.  4:3).  A  year  later;  "It  has  already  opened  the 
eyes  of  majiy  to  see  how  cruelly  abolitionists  are  calumniated  by  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  it  proves  that  we  are  ready  to  let  botti  sides  of  the  controversy 
be  seen  In  our  columns  "  (Lib.  5 : 3). 
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Chap.  XIII.       This  is  not  the  place,  looking  backward,  to  dwell  at 
lE^.        length  on  the  great  incidents  oJ  the  year  already  alluded 
Mm's  Rec-    to — the  anti-slavery  uprising  and  seeession  at  Lane  Semi- 
°p.  ?™^'     nary,  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  D.  "Weld,  against 
Artiu/'fap-    ^^  suppression  of  free  dehate  by  the  Trustees,  with  Dr. 
pan.  Chap.     Lyman  Beecher's  assent ;  a  revolt  in  which  the  names  of 
James  A.  Thome,  of  Kentucky,  Marius  R.  Robinson,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Henry  B.  Stanton  were  also  prominent ; 
May's  Rtc-    and  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  Colonization  Society 
*.  aoa;'     by  an  ex-slaveholder,  J.  G.Eimey,^  on  grounds  apparently 
tii^t        worked  out  independently  of  the  '  Thoughts,'  and  there- 
's: 133.       fore  all  the  more  confirmatory  of  that  arraignment  (with 
which,   however,   he   was  pretty  certainly  aequainted). 
Gerrit  Smith,  too,  was  getting  ready  to  break  off  from  the 
Lib.  4 :  206,     same  connection,  and  exhibiting  in  the  process  his  char- 
^'^*         aeterjstic  singleness  of  moral  purpose  and  cloudiness  of 
logic.    "We  remark,  further,  the  first  appearance  in  the 
anti-slavery  ranks  of  Nathaniel  Peabody  Rogers,  of  Ply- 
Lib.  4:38.     month,  N.  H.,  already  seeming  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Garrison,  and  vouched  for  by  the  latter  as  "  an  able 
lawyer   and  an  enlightened  Christian " ;  ^    of  Rogers's 
Lih.itWTi.    neighbor,  John  Farmer,  the   antiquarian;   of  Farmer's 
constant  correspondent  in  Boston,  Francis  Jackson ;  ^  of 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  and  others. 

1  "The  emancipftled  and  emancipator"  (MS.  May  11,  1335,  W.  L.  G.  to 
hia  wife). 

s  B^^era  wsa  corresponding  seeretaiy  of  the  local  and-Elavery  society, 
and,  ttigetlier  with  D.  L.  Child  and  S.  E.  Sewall,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
NoyBB  Academy  at  Canaan,  N.  H.,  which  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1834  to 
colored  youth  ou  equal  terms  with  white  (lAh.  i :  38, 163). 

3  Prands  Jackson  was  horu  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1789,  and  heoBma.tlJe 
historian  of  that  town.  His  father,  Timothy  Jackson,  was  a  minutfl-m^ 
who  Joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  British  ou  April  19,  11(75. 
He  himself  was  a  soldier  at  Port  Warren  in  Boston  harhor  in  the  WM  of 
1812.  He  early  took  an  active  part  in  the  muuieipal  affairs  of  Boston,  and 
directed  some  of  its  chiet  territorial  ImproTements,  hut  did  not  seek  office. 
He  was  a  very  tower  of  strong  will,  solid  judgment,  shrewd  forecast, 
sturdy  common  sense ;  sparing  of  words,  yet  a  master  of  terse,  homely 
English ;  simple  and  frugal  in  his  habits,  hut  charitable  and  hospitahle  in 
Ml  unusual  degree.  He  was  one  of  John  Pierpout's  parishioners,  at  HoUis- 
Street  Church,  vigorously  taking  Ms  part  in  the  bitter  conflict  with  the 
rum-selling  and  pro-slavery  element  of  the  congregation.  Afterwards  he 
rendered  similar  services  to  Theodore  Packer. 
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"We  return  to  Mr.  Garrison,  who  had  still  one  powerfnl  Ceiap.  xih. 
shaft  in  his  qniver  —  the  direct  application  of  anti-slavery  ig^. 
sentiment  to  the  making  and  unmaking  of  political  for- 
tunes. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  in  Washington  in  January,  1834,  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Bacon  charged  the  leaders  of  the  anti-slaverj' 
movement  with  "  a  design  to  make  it  a  poUtieal  party.  I  m.^-.  aa, 
have,"  he  continued,  "reason  to  believe  they  mean  to 
make  adhesion  to  their  sentiments  a  test  of  office.  And 
there  will  not  he  wanting  political  desperadoes  who  are 
willing  to  be  arrayed  under  that  banner."  He  was  more 
correct  in  his  prediction  than  in  his  choice  of  terms.  On 
the  28th  of  October  following,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  the  lh.  4 ;  178. 
Whig  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  First  District  of 
Massachusetts,  was  honored  with  a  letter  from  sundry 
,  citiaens  and  voters  of  that  district  (among  whom  we 
remark,  together  with  Sewall,  Loring,  Child,  and  other 
officers  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Francis 
Jackson),  asking  his  attention  to  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  calling  for  an 
expression  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  No  pledge 
was  exacted  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  he  was  urged  to  aid  in 
the  early  suppression  of  this  national  iniquity,  and  a 
plain  intimation  was  given  that  upon  his  sentiments 
about  it  would  depend  the  political  support  of  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  reply,   admitted  slavery  to  be  (as    Ntks'Stgh- 
in   the   language  of   his   interrogators)   the   "greatest     *'"'■'''■' ^■ 
moral  question  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,"  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  "  not  less 
important  in  a  political  point  of  view."    He  promised  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  his  duty,  but  must  go  to 
Congress  unpledged  and  untrammelled.    This  response 
did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Garrison,  who,  on  printing  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  lAberator,  said  he  preferred  to  give 
his  influence  in  favor  of  Amasa  "Walker  {an  outspoken    lh.^-.it^. 
abolitionist).    He  did  more,  he  gave  him  bis  vote  —  the    z;*.4:303. 
one  political  vote  of  his  lifetime ;  and  after  the  election 
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Chap,  XIII,  had  gone  as  it  could  only  go  at  that  anti- Republican 
1834,  epoch  in  Massachusetts,  he  took  the  colored  voters  of 
the  district  to  task  for  having  supported  Abbott  Law- 
rence. He  had,  he  said,  never  attempted  to  bias  their 
minds  on  any  points,  religious  or  pohtical.  He  had 
avoided  their  special  meetings  in  order  to  leave  them 
independent.  He  had  no  pohtical  bias  in  his  present 
reprimand.  He  belonged  to  no  party  in  particular,  but 
to  all  in  general ;  he  was  not  deceived  or  influenced  by 
names,  but  governed  by  principles.  National  polities 
were  now  corrupt,  proseriptive,  and  ferocious.  He  cor- 
dially detested  Jacksonism  in  principle  and  practice, 
"  nor,"  added  Mr.  Garrison,  "  do  I  think  much  better  of 
its  antagonist,  WMggism.  The  organs  of  each  are  marked 
for  their  slander,  vituperation,  and  baseness."  The  Whig 
party  the  colored  voters  "  should  dread  and  oppose  more 
than  any  other."  It  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  South, 
and  had  incited  all  the  pro-slavery  mobs  of  the  past 
summer  through  its  presses,  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer  and  Gommercial  Advertiser,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  Washington  Intelligencer,  the  Boston  Com- 
mercial Gazette.  Whigs,  with  Henry  Clay  at  their  head, 
were  the  leaders  in  the  colonization  crusade.  They  had 
made  a  cat's-paw  of  the  colored  voters,  who  thus  only 
incurred  Democratic  hatred  for  nothing. 

Lii. 4:207.  Later,  Mr.  Garrison,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for 
these  admonitions,  gave  warning  that  slavery  was  going 
to  be  made  a  political  question :  "  The  immediate  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories  is  to  be  made  a  test  at  the  ballot- 
boxes,  in  the  choice  of  representatives  in  Congress"; 
and  "no  man  who  is  a  slaveholder  will  receive  the  votes 
of  conscientious  and  consistent  abolitionists  for  any 
station  in  the  gift  of  the  people  —  especially  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States."^ 

!  This  was  iD  full  accord  with  the  official  Tiewa  of  the  New  England 
Anti-SlaTery  Society,  witnesa  ths  following  estract  from  the  third  annusl 
report,  Jan.  21,  1835  (by  S-  E.  Sewall):    "But  while,  in  TOtlng  for  eandi- 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fresh  expostiilations  Chap.xiii. 
with  Mr.  Garrison  for  his  so-called  harsh  and  sweeping        ,8^ 
language  began  to  be  heard.    It  afflicted  not  only  the    zi*. 4:207. 
reeogdized  apologists  for  slavery  "much  more  grievously     £;*.  4:11. 
than  the  daring  transgression  of  the  Southern  kidnap- 
pers, or  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  our  immense  slave 
population,"  but  also  natures  like  Follen,  whose  first 
speech  on  the  anti-slavery  platform  especially  deprecated 
intemperate  language  and  personal  abuse  [videlicet  Mr.     i.ii.4:^. 
Garrison's);    or  like   Stuart,  who,  on  learning  of  Miss 
Benson's  betrothal,  bade  her  write  her  lover  that  "  the     ms.  J«ne 
only  jangle  of  words  we  ever  had  together  was  when  I    h^'b,  P't^ 
cautioned  Mm  on  the  severity  of  his  language ;  remind     ^-  ^-  '''■ 
him  of  my  advice,  and  tell  him  not  to  forget  it."    Simi- 
larly, Lewis  Tappan  wrote  from  New  York  to  George        ms. 
Thompson,  on  January  2,  1835 :  "  The  fact  need  not  be 
concealed  from  yon  that  several  of  our  emancipationists 
so  disapprove  of  the  harsh  and,  as  they  think,  the  un- 
christian language  of  the  Liberator,  that  they  do  not  feel 
justified  in  upholding  it.    For  one,  I  have  abstained  from 
mentioning  this  to  our  friend  Garrison,  and  have  vindi- 
cated him  so  far  as  I  could.    Mr.  G.'s  error,  they  say,  is  in 
applying  severe  epithets  to  individxials  rather  than  to 
bodies  of  men  and  principles."    Short  memories,  that  had 
forgotten  the  cause  of  Mr.  Garrison's  imprisonment  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  "  severe  epithets  "  applied  to  Francis 
Todd,  and  the  covering  of  "  thick  infamy "  which  the 
junior  editor  of  the  Genius  held  ready  for  any  Northerner 
guilty  of  complicity  with  slaveholding  —  and  all  that  had 
come  of  it !    No  wonder  if  Mr.  Garrison's  patience  was 
tried,  and  that  he  once  more  defended  himself  in  his 

dales  to  offices  in  wMcti  the  persons  elected  are  likely  to  be  called  cd  to  act 
on  important  ijuestions  In  regard  to  slaTery,  it  is  Bameatiy  reoommeiided 
ta  abolitionists  to  support  those  ouly  in  whose  principles  they  can.  eonflde ; 
the  Managers  would  caution  their  friends  against  making  anti-slavery 
opinions  the  test  of  qualification  for  other  ofBces.  where  similur  questions 
cannot  arise.  Thus,  though  no  representative  to  Congress  should  be  sup- 
ported who  is  not  in  favor  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Mstriet  of  Columbia, 
it  would  be  most  unjust  and  absurd  to  refuse  to  support  a  person  for  a 
municipal  office  unless  he  held  the  same  opinions'"  (p,  16). 
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Chap.xiii,  fourth  article  vindicating  James  G.  Birney  against  the 

1834.        African  Repository.    Recalling  his  words  on  this  subject 

in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Liberator,  he  continued  1 

Lib.  4 :  207.  "  The  above  was  written  four  years  ago.  At  that  time,  there 
was  scarcely  a  man  in  all  the  land  who  dared  to  peep  or  mutter 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  the  pulpit  and  the  press  were  dumb ; 
no  anti-slavery  oi^aniaationa  were  made;  no  public  addresses 
were  delivered ;  no  reproofs,  no  warnings,  no  entreaties  were 
uttered  in  the  eara  of  the  people ;  silence,  almost  unbroken 
silence,  prevailed  tmiversally.  Even  the  doctrine  of  gradual 
emancipation  was  rarely  enforced ;  and  an  indignant  essay,  in 
view  of  the  horrid  condition  of  two  millions  of  slaves,  was  an 
anomaly.  Well,  without  a  single  friend  to  stand  by  me,  without 
encouragement,  and  without  a  subscriber,  —and  admonished 
on  all  hands  how  much  injury  I  was  doing,  —  I  commenced  the 
lAberafor.  My  readers  will  bear  witness  that,  from  the  first 
number  to  the  present,  its  tone,  and  temper,  and  principles, 
have  been  imchan^gly  the  same.  Now  then,  I  ask,  has 
the  cause  of  emancipation  been  injured  or  benefited  by  my 
advocacy  ? 

"  What  has  transpired  since  the  Liberator  was  established  1  In 
referring  to  this  subject  by  way  of  self-defence,  (and  I  am  rarely 
induced  to  say  one  word  defensively,)  they  who  accuse  me  of 
deahng  in  scandalous  accusations,  will  also  accuse  me  of  ego- 
,tism.  With  no  pride  of  heart,  however,  but  with  much  confi- 
dence of  right  aetion,  with  maoh  virtuous  accusation,  and  with 
real  gratitude  to  Grod,  I  survey  the  past,  and  challenge  mankind 
to  produce  an  instance  in  which  the  cause  of  moral  reform,  sur- 
rounded by  equal  difSeulties  and  dangers,  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  the  present.  In  seizing  '  the  trump  of  God,'  I  had 
indeed  to  blow '  a  jarring  blast '  —  but  it  was  necessary  to  wake 
up  a  nation  then  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  moral  death.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  that  blast  was  effectual ;  it  pierced  the  ears  of  the 
deaf,  it  startled  the  lethargic  from  their  criminal  sleep,  and  it 
shook  the  land  as  a  leaf  is  shaken  by  the  wind.  Within  four 
years,  I  have  seen  my  principles  embraced,  cordially  and  un- 
alterably, by  thousands  of  the  best  men  in  the  nation,  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  anti-slavery  societies  o^anlzed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  immediate  emancipation.  I  have  seen  prejudices  which 
were  deemed  incurable,  utterly  eradicated  from  the  breasts  of  a 
great  multitude.  I  have  seen  national  and  State  anti-slavery 
conventions  assembled  in  solemn  dehberation,  and  a  national 
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anti-slavery  society  establielied,  withahost  of  auxiliaries.  Iliave  Chap,  Xlll. 
seen  the  press  teeming  with  books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  peri-  ^Z, 
odicals,  all  in  favor  of  the  bondman  and  against  his  oppressor. 
I  have  seen  crowds  rushing  to  hear  the  tale  of  ■wo  and  of 
blood,  and  to  learn  how  they  might  assist  in  saving  their  country 
from  impending  mia.  I  have  seen  the  Christian  sympathies 
and  generous  assistance  of  a  foreign  nation  secured  in  behalf  of 
universal  emancipation.  I  have  seen  discussions  of  slavery 
going  on  in  public  and  private,  in  popular  gatherings  and  in 
domestic  circles,  among  all  classes,  and  iu  all  parts  of  the  land ; 
and  more  spoken,  and  written,  and  printed,  and  eirculated,  iu 
one  mouth,  than  there  formerly  was  in  many  years.  I  have 
seen  many  beneficent  schemes  devised  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  colored  population  of  the  free  States.  I 
have  seen  that  population  rising  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  .civiliza- 
tion, and  manifestiag  in  the  midst  of  terrible  persecutions  a 
spirit  of  forgiveness  and  patience,  and  a  steadfastness  of  trust 
in  God,  worthy  of  angels.  I  have  seen  a  mighty  combination, 
formed  for  the  expatriation  of  a  guiltless  people,  shorn  of  its 
strength,  and  brought  down  to  the  earth,  I  have  seen  Christian 
believers  everywhere  assembling  in  monthly  convocations,  to 
pray  for  Uie  deliverance  of  the  poor  and  needy,  the  helpless 
and  oppressed,  from  the  rod  and  the  chains  of  slavery.  In 
short,  I  have  seen  persons  of  all  pohtieal  parties,  of  aU  rehgious 
sects,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  uniting  in  one  vast  phalanx, 
with  the  cry  of  liberty  ujwn  their  lips,  and  the  banner  of  im- 
mediate EMANCIPATION  waving  over  their  heads,  and  moving 
onward  to  the  conflict  in  unbroken  array  —  deterred  by  no 
peril,  weakened  by  no  attack,  diverted  by  no  stratagem  — 
coia;ageoas,  invincible,  victorious ! 

"  If  God  has  made  me  a  signal  instrument  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  astonishing  change,  it  is  not  for  me  to  glory,  but 
to  be  thankful.  What  else  but  the  Liberator  primarily,  (and  of 
course  instrumentally,)  has  effected  this  change?  Greater 
success  than  I  have  had,  no  man  could  reasonably  desire,  or 
humbly  expect.  Greater  success  no  man  could  obtain,  perad- 
venture,  without  endangering  his  reliance  upon  an  almighty 

"  Yet,  in  view  of  these  instructive  events,  the  same  '  cuckoo 
cry'  is  raised  against  me  now  as  I  heard  when  I  stood  forth 
alone  ;  and  the  same  sagacious  predictions  and  grave  admoni- 
tions are  uttered  now  as  were  then  spoken  with  the  infallibility 
of  ignorance,  the  disinterestedness  of  cowardice,  and  the  pru- 
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Chap.  XIII.  denee  of  imbecility.  There  are  many  caffing  themselves  antl- 
1834  slavery  men    who,    because    they    are    only    '  half -fledged ' 

themselves,  and  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  courage  to 
soar,  must  needs  flutter  and  scream  because  my  spirit  will  not 
stoop  in  its  flight  heavenward,  and  come  down  to  their  fllihy 
nest.  It  has  gone,  it  is  going  upward,  with  a,  strong  and  steady 
wing,  and  it  shaU  neither  sink  nor  rest  until  it  reach  an  eternal 
dwelling-place. 

"  To  those  who,  with  more  labor  than  proflt,  and  more  cap- 
tiouaness  than  courage,  in  secret  prepare,  and  anonymously 
send,  grave  indictments  of  my  language,  I  wUl  once  for  aU 
remark,  that  they  cannot  possibly  write  their  pieces  with  more 
eompla«eney  than  I  read  them ;  that  I  am  ever  ready  to  pub- 
lish any  of  their  strictures ;  that  I  do  not  aim  at  the  graces  of 
composition  j  and  that,  so  loi^  as  they  only  impeach  my  words, 
and  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  my  principles,  I  shall  not  be 
specially  troubled  in  spirit,  nor  be  induced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test which  must  be  confessedly  a  '  wordy '  one.  To  quarrel  with 
my  style  is  only  to  dispute  my  taate  —  aud  where  is  the 
standard  of  taste  1  —  Wit  to  accuse  me  of  holding  corrupt  and 
dangerous  principles  is  a  question  of  morality.  My  language 
may  not  be,  and  I  am  sure  is  not,  always  happily  chosen ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered  that  I  usaally  and  necessarily,  aa  an  editor, 
write  in  great  haste,  and  cannot  remodel  and  criticise  ad 
Ufntum.  Such  errors,  however,  are  trivial,  to  which  every 
writer  is  liable.  To  earp  at  my  composition,  and  yet  confess 
the  justness  of  my  principles,  as  many  do,  is  very  much  like 
sneering  at  the  black  man  on  account  of  his  complexion,  and 
yet  conceding  that  he  has  all  the  marks  and  attributes  of  man- 
hood. Fine  and  dehcate  phraseology  may  please  the  ear ;  hut 
masculine  truths  are  utterly  divorced  from  efEeminate  words, 
and  cannot  be  united  without  begetting  a  dwarfish  progeny. 

"  This  long  episode,  in  the  present  review,  is  not  without  a 
pertinent  application.  It  can  easily  be  determined  whether 
there  ia  any  sincerity  or  justness  in  the  charge,  so  confidently 
and  80  incessantly  made,  that  I  am  retarding  the  cause  (i.  e.,  the 
prmeiples)  of  emancipation  by  ray  '  liard  Icmguage,'  Of  those  who 
say  that  they  like  my  principles,  but  object  to  my  language,  I 
would  inquire,  How  do  you  know  my  principles  but  by  my 
language  ?  Now,  every  writer's  siyfe  is  his  own — it  may  be 
smooth  or  rough,  plain  or  obscure,  simple  or  grand,  feeble  or 
strong— but  principles  ure  immutable.  There  are  many  able 
writers  and  advocates  in  the  ranks  of  abolitionists,  and  they  all 
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agree  in  principle,  but  differ  essentiaUy  in  their  x 
writing;.  Whittibk,  £or  instance,  is  higUy  poetical,  esuber-  J.  G,  WiU- 
ant  and  beautiful.  Stuaet  is  solemn,  pungent  and  severe,  p.  stiiart 
Wright  is  a  tborough.  lo^cian,  dextrous,  transparent,  strEugbt-  nr^-^^lf^  i 
forward.  BbbIah  Gkebn  is  manly,  eloquent,  vigorous,  devo- 
tional.  May  is  persuasive,  zealous,  overflowing  with  the  milk  Rev.  S.  J. 
of  human  kindness.  Cox  is  diffusive,  sanguine,  magnificent,  gJo^i.  h 
grand.    BouBNB  thunders  and  lightens.     Phelps  is  one  great,  Cox. 

clear,  infallible  argument  ^demonstration  itself.    Jocelyn  is       Bmme 
full  of  heavenly-mindedness,  and  feels  and  speaks  and  acts     Sev.A.A. 
with  'a  zeal  according  to  knowledge.'     Follen  is  chaste,     Eev's^'s. 
profound,  and  elaborately  polished.     GtOodell  is  perceptive,     p'^''"P'"p  / 
analytical,  expert  and  solid.    Child  (David  L.)  is  generously  im. 

indignant,  courageous,  and  demonstrative.    His  lady  combines       0^.11 
strength   with   beauty,   ai^umentation   with    persuasivene^,    L.m. Child. 
greatness  with  humility.     Birne?  is  collected,  courteous,  dis-    J.G.Blmey. 
passionate  —  his  fearlessness  excites  admiration,  his  conscien- 
tiousness eommauds  respect. 

"  Of  the  foregoing  list,  who  is  viewed  with  complacency,  or 
preferred  over  another,  by  slaveholders  or  their  apologists  ? 
Are  not  all  their  names  cast  out  aa  evil?  Are  they  not  all 
branded  as  fanatics,  disorganizers  and  madmen  \  Has  not  one 
of  them  (Dr.  Cox)  had  his  dwelling  and  meeting-house  rudely  LH.  4 :  114. 
and  riotously  assaulted,  and  even  been  hunted  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  %  Has  not  another  (Beriah  Green)  been  biimt  in  Lib.  4 :  23. 
effigy  in  the  city  of  Utica  ?  (To  say  nothing  of  the  sufferings 
and  persecutions  of  Arthue  and  Lewis  Tappan,  and  other 
individuals.)  Why  are  they  thus  maltreated  and  oalunmiated  ? 
Certaiaily,  not  for  the  jjftraseoiogj/  which  they  use,  but  for  the 
principles  which  they  adopt.  Are  they  not  all  tauntingly 
stigmatized  as  'Garrisoti'men'' ?  As  soon  as  any  roan  becomes 
hostile  to  colonization,  and  friendly  to  abohtion,  is  he  not  at 
once  recognized  and  stamped  by  the  enemy  as  a  Gamsoniie  f 
Then  how  can  it  be  averred  that  it  is  my  language  that  gives 
offence,  seeing  that  it  is  only  my  principles  that  offend  ?  .   .    . 

"  In  concluding  this  number  I  will  venture  to  remind  those 
liberal  advisers  who  are  so  anxious  to  keep  a  censorship  over 
the  lAberator,  that  reproaches,  falsehoods,  misrepresentations 
and  injuries  are  heaped  upon  my  head  in  every  quarter  —  I 
am  at  the  mercy  of  despiteful,  wicked  and  cruel  men;  but 
which  of  these  advisers  cares  for  the  treatment  I  receive,  or 
stands  forth  to  vindicate  me  on  the  score  of  principle  ?  WiU 
they  soberly  and  honestly  inquire  of  themselves  whether  they 
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Chap,  XIII.   think,  or  speak,  or  write,  lialf  as  much  against  a  bloody, 
iSqj  polluted  and  soul- destroying    system  &&    agaiust  m.y  '  hard 

language '  t  whether  they  feel  indignant  when  they  see  false 
accusations  brought  against  me,  and  take  up  the  pen  in  my 
defence  t  As  for  myself,  I  deem  it,  with  the  apostle,  a  small 
thing  to  he  judged  of  man's  judgment.  I  sohoit  no  man's 
praise —  I  fear  no  man's 


The  allusion  to  a  censorship  over  the  Liberator  leads 
ua  to  a  new  phase  of  opposition  to  its  editx>r.  "We  find 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.'s,  name  subscribed  with  Pro- 
fessor Follen's  to  the  call  for  the  New  England  Conven- 
tion of  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  and  presently  among  the 
eommittee  on  the  address  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
Later  still,  he  addressed  the  newly  formed  Cambridge 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  joined  in  the  general  prudent 
assertion  of  that  body's  independence  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society,  and  in  general  reprobation  of  intemperate 
language.  A  few  months  afterwards  (Cambridge,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1834),  in  a  letter  to  his  feUow  Unitarian,  S.  J. 
May,  a  man  with  a  large  gift  of  humor,  Mr.  Ware  made 
the  following  highly  amusing  proposition : 

"  One  point  on  which  I  wished  to  taUt  with  you  when  here 
'  was,  the  character  of  the  lAbo'ator.  If  you  sympathize  with  it, 
and  approve  wholly  of  its  spirit,  it  would  be  iu  vain  to  say  to 
you  what  I  wish.  But  if  not,  if  you  feel  how  objectionable  is  its 
tone,  how  frequently  auchristian  its  spirit,  and  how  seriously  it 
prejudices  a  great  cause  in  the  minds  of  many  good  men ;  then 
you  win  be  ready  to  hear  my  question — a  question  which  has 
been  agitated  amongst  a  few  of  us  here,  viz.:  Would  it  be 
possible  to  induce  six  or  seven  gentlemen,  of  calm  and  trust- 
worthy ju^ment,  to  form  themselves  into  a  committee,  eaefi 
of  whom  should,  a  week  at  a  time,  examine  all  articles  intended 
for  the  Liberator,  and  induce  Mr.  Garrison  to  promise  to  publish 
nothing  there  which  should  not  have  been  approved  by  them  ? 
Is  this  possible?  Would  it  not  secure  an  unexceptionable  paper, 
without  injuring  Mr,  Garrison's  interest  ?  Would  you  be  willing 
to  aid  in  promoting  such  a  scheme  —  or  can  you  surest  a  bet- 
ter?   Pray  answer  these  questions  at  your  first  convenience." 

The  real  object  of  the  Cambridge  Anti-Slavery  Society 
and  the  natural  fate  of  this  robust  organization  are  set 
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forth  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ware  to  a  friend  wlio  still  chap.xiii, 
thought  he  had  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  his  want  of        i^^. 
oonneetion  with   the  Boston  abolitionists.    It  is  dated 
Cambridge,  October  23,  1835  —  a  year  later  than  the 
foregoing : 

"  When  I  saw  how  outrageously  Garrison  and  some  others  Memoir,  pp. 
were  abusing  this  great  cause,  mismanaging  it  by  their  um-ea-  3^5.  3^7. 
Bonable  violence,  and  by  what  I  thought  unchristian  language, 
and  a  convention  was  proposed  in  Massachusetts,  I  joined  a  few 
gentlemen  in  Cambri(^e '  in  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to  moderate 
the  tone  they  were  using,  and  prevent  the  mischief  which  we 
thought  likely  to  ensue.  We  were  foolish  enoi^h  to  imagine 
that  we  might  postsbly  exert  some  favorable  influence.  We 
attempted  it,  and  of  course  we  failed ;  for  ail  who  know  Mr- 
Garrison  know  that  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  controlled  or  advised. 
Our  Society  hved  about  a  year,  and  has  now  virtually  expired. 
I  never  belonged  to  any  other.  I  have  attended  but  four  anti- 
slavery  meetings,  three  in  Boston  and  one  in  Cambridge.  I 
have  never  had  any  acquaintance  with  Thompson,  who,  I 
thought,  liad  no  business  in  the  country;^  only  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  Garrison ;  and  I  was  never  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  rooms  but  once." 

Fresh  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion of  December,  1833,  Mr.  May  appears  to  have  made  an  ^™^ "/ 
earnest  effort  to  win  over  to  the  cause  the  leading  clergy    Ji-.jp.  365.' 
of  his  own  denomination.     The  adhesion  of  Follen,  if  so 

1  Twenty-three  in  number,  most  if  not  all  Unitarians.  The  first  four 
names  on  the  list  were  Henry  Ware,  Sidney  Willard,  Charles  Pollen,  H. 
Ware,  Jr.  Further  on  i-ame  W.  H.  Channing,  Charles  T,  Brooks,  Fred- 
erick H,  Hedge,  etc.  (see  the  prearable  and  ConstitutioQ  in  A.  B.  Muaaey's 
'  Beminiscences  and  Memoriala,'  p.  294). 

2  So  thought  the  Uuitarian  Christian  Register,  which  spoke  of  Thompson 
as  ■'  am  itinerate  foreigner,"  and  douhted  the  wisdom  of  eiiliating  bim  (Lib. 
4:179).  Mr.  Ware's  letter  was  written  two  days  after  the  Boston  mob 
intended  for  Thompson,  and  is  perhaps  the  mildest  commentary  on  that 
outrage  to  be  found  in  print.  "You  are  correct,"  writes  Mr.  Garrison  to 
Q.  W.  Benson,  Sept.  4,  1835;  "those  religious  persons  and  papers  that 
denounce  our  brother  George  Thompson  as  a  foreigner,  are  virtually 
rebuking  eyery  foreign  missionary  who  has  been  sent  from  our  shores  to 
evangeliEe  a  rebelUnas  world ;  and  they  will  And,  ere  long,  that  infidelity 
will  meet  and  VEmquish  them  with  their  own  weapons." 
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Chap.  XIII.  brought  about,  was  a  sufficient  return  for  his  labor ;  but 
18^4.        elsewhere  he  encotmtered  timidity,  as  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Ware,  or  antipathy,  as  in  the  ease  of  Professor 
i«.  4:  les,     Palfrey,  or  virulence,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gannett.    It 
'*^'  was  perhaps  at  his  instigation  that  Mr.  Garrison  ad- 

dressed the  following  stirring  appeal  to  the   greatest 
light  of  the  Unitarian  world,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Chamung : 


£>r.  w.  F. 
Cbatiiang, 
Providejtce, 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  William  Ellery  Channing. 

Boston,  January  20, 1834. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
few  antj-slavery  publications,  the  perusal  of  which,  by  you,  I 
shall  esteem  a  noble  recompense.  Let  me  invite  your  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  Lectures  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Phelps,  which 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  controversy,  and  which  I  deem 
imanswerable. 

Guilty  as  it  is,  there  is  yet  hope  for  this  nation.  There  are 
more  than  seven  thousand  men  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal.  The  slumber  of  half  a  century  has  been  broken  up, 
and  henceforth  there  is  to  be  no  repose  until  the  monster 
SLAVEET  be  slain.  The  deaf  begin  to  hear,  and  the  blind  to 
see.  The  weak  are  made  valiant,  and  the  timid  strengthened 
through  faith  in  the  promises  of  TTiin  who  is  pledged  to  "  main- 
tain the  cause  of  the  afflicted  and  the  right  of  the  poor."  The 
noise  of  the  conflict  is  already  like  the  voice  of  many  waters. 
Truth  is  going  on  from  conquering  to  conq^uer.  The  mystery 
of  iniquity,  alias  the  American  Colonization  Society,  ia  now 
stripped  of  its  disguise,  and  seen  in  its  naked  deformity.  There 
is  hope  for  the  nation. 

It  is  true,  not  many  mighty  have  as  yet  been  called  to  this 
sacred  strife.  Like  every  other  great  reform,  it  has  been 
commenced  by  obscure  and  ignorant  men.  It  is  God's  mode, 
commonly,  to  choose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise ;  becauae  his  foolishness  is  wiser  than  men,  and 
his  weakness  stronger  than  men.  In  having  entered  early  into 
this  great  cause,  I  arrogate  not  to  myself  any  superior  wisdom 
or  goodness.  Some  providential  circumstances  turned  my 
attention  to  it ;  and  humble  as  I  was,  I  feared  my  God  too 
mnch,  and  hated  the  base  plunderers  of  my  species  too  cor- 
dially, and  pitied  the  poor  bleeding  slaves  too  sincerely,  to 
shrink  even  single-handed  from  a  conflict  with  t 
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justice  and  humanity.  I  then  told  the  American  slaveholders  Ch^ 
that  they  should  hear  me,  of  me,  and  froia  me,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  frequency  that  should  make  them  tremble — not  that  I 
was  the  enemy  of  their  happiness  or  safety,  but  that  I  d 
their  crimes.  How  faithful  I  have  been  in  the  perfor 
my  pledge,  a  quickened,  an  astonished,  and  a  repenting  nation 
may  testify.  Eidiculed,  reviled,  threatened,  persecuted  and 
imprisoned,  still  God  has  wonderfully  blessed  my  humble 
labors.    I  give  bim  all  the  glory  —  I  sink  myself  into  nothing- 

In  a  cause  like  this,  there  are  two  things  to  be  remembered — 
1st,  that  a  tremendous  responsibiHty  rests  upon  him  who  per- 
verts his  influence ;  and  2nd,  that  an  equaDy  fearful  respon- 
sibility rests  Mjwm  him  who  withholds  his  ivfiuence.  Why  should  a 
Christian,  however  distinguished,  wait  for  the  movements  of  a 
concurrent  populace  before  he  espouse  the  side  of  the  outraged 
and  guiltless  slaves?  That  which  claims  the  sympathy  and 
attention  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
creatures.  That  which  has  elicited  the  best  efforts  of  a  Wilber- 
force,  a  Clarkson,  a  Pitt,  a  Fox,  a  Brougham,  and  a  Buxton,  is 
neither  trivial  nor  despicable. 

I  thought  of  beseeching  you,  in  this  letter,  to  exeri:  your 
victorious  influence  for  the  dehverance  of  this  country  from 
impending  niin.  But  if  the  slaughter  of  two  miUions  of  victims 
who  have  gone  down  to  their  graves  with  their  chains  around 
them ;  if  the  cries  of  more  than  that  number  of  tortured  slaves 
now  hving ;  if  a  soil  red  with  innocent  blood  ;  if  a  desecrated 
Sabbath ;  if  a  vast  system  of  adultery,  and  pollution,  and  rob- 
bery ;  if  perpetuated  ignorance  and  legalized  barbarity ;  if  the 
invasion  of  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  and  a  disruption  of  the 
holiest  ties  of  life ;  and,  above  all,  if  the  clear  and  imperious 
injunctions  of  the  most  high  God,  fail  to  stimulate  you  to  plead 
for  the  suffering  and  the  dumb,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
appeal  can  succeed  from 

Yours,  most  affectionately  and  respectfully, 

"Wir.  Lloyd  Gaerison, 

Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  answer  was  ever  returned 
to  this  letter  iDy  its  recipient.  Professor  Ware,  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  May  already  cited,  remarks:  "Dr.  Chan- 
ning  is  said  to  have  given  on  Sunday  [October  12, 1834] 
a  most  powerful  sermon  on  the  late  public  commotions 
Vou  I.— 30 
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Chap.  XIII.   at  Charlestown,^  New  York,  and  Harvard  College.  .  .  . 
i%4.        Dr-  Follen  calls  it  an  abolition  sermon."    One  who  heard 

Lii.^-.iss.  it  wrote  that  Channing  had  come  out  an  abolitiouist. 
" '  Property  in  man !  property  in  man ! '  he  [the  preacher] 
exclaimed,  'yon  may  claim  matter  as  property  to  any 
extent  you  please  — the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  planets ; 
but  you  cannot  touch  a  soul.  I  ean  as  readily  conceive 
of  the  angels  iu  Heaven  being  property,  as  man,'"    Mr. 

MS.  Nov.     May  was  not  so  credulous.     "  What  am  I  to  believe 

^^^G."  respecting  Dr.  Channing?  Has  he  indeed  taken  the 
position  of  a  real  abolitionist !  Or  has  he  only  denounced 
slavery  in  the  abstract?  I  wish  he  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  Thompson." 

Dr.  Chanuing's  wish  would  have  been  anything  but 
that  —  anything,  except  to  meet  Mr.  GJarrison  himself. 
His  failure  to  acknowledge  the  latter's  appeal  was  per- 
haps owing  to  sickness.^  There  was,  however,  nothing 
in  Dr.  Chanuing's  physical  or  mental  constitution  to 
make  him  anxious  to  exchange  views  with  the  arch- 
agitator.  He  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  slavery  (in  Vir- 
ginia) at  an  age  when  his  humanity  should  have  been 
tender  and  sensitive  to  cruelty ;  mature  and  a  clergyman 
he  witnessed  it  in  the  "West  Indies ;  it  was  still  two  years 
after  Mr.  Garrison  had  in  vain  besought  him  to  cast  in 
the  weight  of  his  mighty  influence  with  the  despised 
abolitionists,  before  he  put  forth  his  little  work  on 
'  Slavery,'  which  finished  his  reputation  at  the  South  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  an 

1  The  bumisg  of  the  Ursnline  ConTent.  (See  above,  p.  US.)  Bumors  of 
a  retaliatory  attack  on  Harvard  College  caused  a  defensive  organiaatiou 

aMarch  13,  1S34,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  to  G.  W.  Benson;  "Sickness  pre- 
vented the  Rev.  Dr.  Chacoing  from  being  present  at  our  meeting  [of  the 
New  Englitad  A.  S.  Societj  tn  the  Trcmont  Temple,  March  10] ;  otherwise  we 
should  in  all  probability  have  had  a  speech  from  him.  I  understand  ho 
fully  agrees  with  iia  on  the  grent  question  of  immediate  emancipation." 
Tn  July,  Dr.  Channing  was  accounting  for  tite  New  York  riots  by  the  "fatal 
mistake"  ot  the  abolition  watchword  "immediate,"  (See  p,  531  of  the 
centenary  edition  of  his  Life. )  In  the  fall,  Mr.  May  whs  still  laboring  with 
him  to  reconcile  Tiim  to  the  word  and  the  idea.  (See  pp,  170-185  of  his 
■Recollections,'  and  pp.  528-538  of  the  Life  just  cited.) 
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anti-slavery  society.  Meantime,  his  sermon  bad  made 
tlie  Norfolk  (Va.)  Beacon  (a  colonization  organ)  explicitly 
give  him  up  as  ranged  under  the  batmera  of  GaiTison. 

In  this  year  1834  now  passing  from  view,  the  Ameri- 
can nativity  of  the  editor  of  the  Liberator  was  first 
doubted  and  denied.  His  deep  feeling  for  Newburyport, 
not  smothered  by  a  later  attachment  (also  of  the  deepest) 
for  his  adopted  city,  Boston,  found  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet : 

Whether  a  persecuted  child  oi  thine 
Thou  deiga  to  own,  my  lovely  native  place ! 
In  characters  that  time  can  not  efface, 
Thy  worth  is  graved  upon  this  heart  of  mine. 
Forsake  me  not  ia  auger,  nor  repine 
.That  with  this  nation  I  am  in  disgrace : 
From  rutbiess  bondage  to  redeem  my  race, 
Aad  save  my  country,  is  my  great  design. 
How  much  soe'er  my  conduct  thou  dost  blame, 

(For  Hate  and  Calumny  behe  my  course,) 
My  labors  shaU  not  suUy  thy  fair  fame; 

But  they  shall  be  to  thee  a  fountain-sonrce 
Of  joyfulness  hereafter  ^  when  my  name 
ShaU  e'en  from  tyrants  a  high  tribute  force. 
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Chap.  XIV. 


ALWAYS  the  opening  year  brought  fresh  anxiety 
to  the  editor  of  the  Liberator.     January,  1835, 
found  him  hampered  with  the  expenses  ol  the  withdrawn 
MS.  Dk.  3,    Canterbury  suits,  and  staggering  under  the  load  of  the 
^Mffi^ta     paper,  which  had  latterly  been  issued  quite  irregularly, 
B.  C-  Baca/f.    ^jj^^gj^  without  B.  lapse  in  the  series  -. 

MS.  to  Geo,        "  The  truth  is,"  he  wrote  to  his  father-in-law  on  January  12, 

Bavm.       1835,  "we  have  been  hesitating  whether  to  stop  or  proceed 

with  it,  in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  our  nomerous 

subscribers,  and  the  faithlessness  of  a  majority  of  our  agents; 

Jaa.  9, 1835.  and  on  Friday  last  I  went  home  to  write  my  valedictory,  and 
to  advertise  the  worid  of  the  downfall  of  the  Liberator !  It  was 
truly  an  afflicting  period,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  about  cutting 
ofE  my  right  arm,  or  plucking  out  my  right  eye.  Ascertaining 
my  purpose,  several  of  my  an ti -slavery  brethren  rallied 
together,  and  have  resolved  to  sustain  me  and  the  paper  if  I 
wiU  proceed;  so,  hereafter,  I  trust,  you  will  get  it  regularly.'' 

But  now  a  new  danger  loomed  up  —  to  the  canse,  to 
its  pioneer,  and  to  his  organ.  The  disaffection  in  the 
anti-slavery  ranks  towards  Mr.  Garrison  on  accoimt  of 
his  "harsh"  and  "unchristian"  language,  as  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  had  not  escaped  the  clerical  sup- 
porters of  the  Colonization  Society.  They  saw  in  it  the 
means,  and  the  only  means,  to  check  the  advance  of 
abolitionism,  by  breaking  down  the  editor  of  the  lAber- 
ator.  To  this  end  they  craftily  devised  a  new  organiza- 
tion, vfith  a  title  and  with  aims  vague  enough  to  include 
everybody  who  felt  any  concern  for  the  blacks,  and  hence 
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calculated  to  draw  off  from  the  bold  and  specific  agita^  , . 
tioD  of  the  abolitionists  such  of  their  number  as  deplored 
the  separation  from  colonization  philanthropy.  After 
several  months  of  incubation  and  many  announcements 
iu  the  Boston  Recorder,  on  Christmas  Day,  1834,  a  call  was 
issued  through  that  journal  for  a  convention  to  form  an 
American  Union  for  the  Relief  and  Improvement  of  the 
Colored  Race,  to  be  held  in  Boston  on  January  14, 1835. 
Among  the  eight  signers  were  Joseph  Tracy  and  two 
other  editors  of  the  Recorder.  Its  postulate  was  r  "  The 
system  of  slavery  is  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned 
with  the  least  possible  delay."  Since  not  only  "  aboli- 
tionists "  but  "  G-arrisonites  "  cotild  subscribe  to  this,  the  , 
invitation  was  modified  in  season  so  as  expressly  to 
except  from  it  those  who  did  not  believe  a  new  organiza- 
tion needed  to  exert  "  a  kind  moral  influence  upon  the 
community," 

The  Congregational  clergymen  who  were  managing 
the  convention  were  certainly  displeased  and  embarrassed, 
but  could  hardly  have  been  surprised,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Garrisonites  asking  to  be  enrolled  as  members 
under  the  original  call.  However,  they  promptly  voted 
that  organization  should  proceed  under  the  second  eaU ; 
rebuked  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  impertinence  in  obtrud- 
ing himself  upon  the  meeting ;  refused  to  allow  any 
opponent  of  the  proposed  organization  to  be  heard ;  ^ 
and  dodged  the  question  formally  presented  by  Amos  A. 
Phelps,  Cyrus  P.  Urosveuor,  George  Thompson,  Joshua 
V.  Himes,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  and  Mr.  Garrison,  whether 
the  organization  differed  in  principle  from  the  existing 
anti-slavery  organizations,  or  was  merely  additional  and 
cooperative.  They  ended  by  adopting  a  cut-and-dried 
constitution,  after  a  debate  in  which  motions  to  substi- 
tute "  sin  "  for  "  wrong"  in  describing  slavery,  and  "  uni- 
versally and  immediately  "  for  "  with  the  least  possible 
delay"  in   urging  that  slavery  he  "abandoned,"  were 

1  The  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  had  the  fairnesa  to  propose  tliat  this  eourtesj- 
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■  rejected  by  large  majorities.  The  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon 
was  a  spectator  of  the  closing  scenes,  but  was  not  among 
the  officers  chosen,  who  all  belonged  to  some  one  of  the 
four  Northern  New  England  States. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  cautioned  by  estimable  abolition 
brethren  "not  to  be  too  precipitate,  or  too  uncharitable, 
or  too  harsh  in  passing  judgment  on  the  new  Society." 
Accordingly,  he  let  it  oflf  by  branding  it  "  as  cold  and 
proud  in  its  spirit,  defective  in  its  organization,  corrupt 
in  its  origin,  deceitful  in  its  object,  and  delusive  in  its 
action";  "  a  wretched  imposition,"  doomed  to  come  to 
naught ;  "  a  soulless  organization  with  a  sounding  title." 
Its  chief  promoters  were  Joseph  Tracy,  formerly  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Leonard  Bacon,  colonizationists  like  the 
majority  of  their  associates,  and  therefore  incapacitated 
from  winning  the  confidence  of  the  colored  population 
whom  they  proposed  to  "relieve."  Their  constitution 
would  not  prevent  cooperation  with  the  Colonization 
Society  in  "relieving"  that  population  off  the  face  of 
the  land.  Their  organization  was  narrowly  sectarian, 
being  almost  wholly  within  the  Orthodox-Congregational 
body;^  and  their  membership  was  by  election — an  odd 
feature  in  a  philanthropic  society. 

Arthur  Tappan,  to  Mr.  Garrison's  sorrow,  was  the  first 
and  the  only  prominent  abolitionist  who  fell  into  a  trap 
set,  doubtless,  for  him  more  than  for  any  other  man. 
His  elder  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  had  had  a  consid- 
erable share  in  the  preparation  and  direction  of  the  con- 
vention, and  their  private  representations  to  him  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  effect.  What  ensued  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  from  G.  W.  Benson  to  S.  J.  May : 

iprots.  Siilney  Willard  and  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Gan- 
nett, all  Unitarians,  were  among  the  vice-presidents  ohoaen ;  bat  all  were 
removed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Union,  eicept  Prof.  Willard,  whose 
presence  made  it  awkward  to  get  rid  of  him  too  (Lib.  5  r  11,  17,  19).  This 
waa  baeeneaa  Itself,  considering  the  ITnion's  virtual  appropriation  suhse- 
quenUy  of  the  oonatitatlon  of  the  Cambridge  A.  S,  Society  (whirh  see  in 
Muazey's  'Reminiscences,'  pp.  204,  395).  Channing's  name,  proposed  as 
"friendly"  to  the  nominating  committee,  was  not  reported  l)ack  (lAb. 
5:19). 
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"  The  news  from  Boston  respecting  the  abolition  movements 
of  last  week  is  not  very  agreeable.  You  have  seen,  I  suppose, 
the  doings  of  the  convention  that  formed  a  society  called  the 
American  Union,  and  the  course  pursued  toward  them  by  Gar- 
rison. Well,  at  the  close  of  the  convention,  Arthur  Tappan 
appeared  in  Boston,  and  spent  nearly  a  day  or  more.  The 
evening  before  his  departure,  he  met  with  a  large  number  of 
the  anti-slavery  men  of  that  city,  and  put  to  them  several 
queries :  first,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Colonization 
Society;  to  which  they  all  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Sec- 
ondly, Does  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  mean  to  endorse  and 
approve  of  all  the  sentimente  put  forth  by  Garrison  1  They  all 
assented  to  the  reply  of  Mr.  Sewall,  that  they  did  approve 
of  the  principles  advanced  by  Mr.  Garrison  heretofore ;  that 
Garrison  acted  on  his  own  responsibility ;  that  by  that  they 
did  not  feel  bound  to  sustain  him  in  anything  he  might 
hereafter  do,  without  they  approved  of  it.  He  then  wished  to 
know  what  they  meant  by  political  action.  They  explained  iu 
reply  what  they  meant  —  in  substance,  the  same  as  the  Liberator, 

"At  this  stage  of  the  interview,  Mr.  Garrison,  who  had  tiU 
then  sat  in  profound  silence,  rose,  and  said  he  felt  very  much 
embarrassed.  '  There,'  said  he,  '  is  the  man  who  relieved  me 
from  a  prison,  and  who  has  heaped  upon  rae  innnmerable 
favors.'  He  then  went  on  to  state  his  view  of  duty  in  relation 
to  the  above  queries,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  American 
Union;  and  asked,  with  considerable  emotion,  whether  he 
should  compromise  principle  and  sacrifice  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  duty  to  his  colored  brethren,  to  gratify  that  man  to  whom 
he  felt  under  so  many  and  great  obl^ations.  He  said,  after  a 
pause, '  No,  1  cannot,'  and  immediately  left  the  room, 

' '  The  conference  continued  till  near  midnight,  and  then  broke 
up,  vrithout  Mr.  Tappan's  fully  explaining  himself,  except  that 
he  said  he  did  not  mean  to  lower  the  standard  of  his  principles 
on  this  subject,  but  that  he  thought  we  might  unite  with  the 
Union  men  so  far  as  they  felt  disposed.  He  left  Boston  the 
next  morning  for  New  Haven,  where  he  penned  the  letter  to  the 
Boston  Mecorder  which  you  can  see  by  referring  to  that  paper  of 
the  23d  inst,  I  give  you  these  facts  as  I  received  them  from  Mr, 
Prentice,  who  spent  several  days  in  Boston  last  week.  I  beheve 
I  have  got  the  substance  correct,  A  breach  is  confidently  anti- 
cipated by  the  Boston  abolitionists.  Several  persons  have  writ- 
ten Mr.  Tappan  from  different  places,  I  understand,  enquiring 
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.  if  he  meant  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  letter  should  be 
received  as  coming  from  an  individual,  or  the  President  of  the 
American  A.  S.  Society.  ...  I  sincerely  hope  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  healed,  if  it  can  be,  without  yielding  principle." 

Mr.  Tappan's  letter  to  the  Recorder,  which  was  eagerly- 
copied  by  pro-slavery  papers,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Union  rad  the  anti-slavery  societies  could  work  in  har- 
mony, &  he  believed  there  already  existed  a  substantial 
E^eemei  tin  principle.  He  defended  Mr. Garrison  against 
the  charg  of  atheism ;  ^  said  his  friends  were  not  insen- 
sible of  hi  I  faults,  of  which  "the  most  prominent  is  the 
severe  and  denunciatory  language  with  which  he  ofteu 
assails  his  o  iponents  and  repels  their  attacks,"  but  hoped 
"  to  see  this  corrected,  and  that  argument  will  take  the 
place  of  inve.ttive  " ;  and  declared  that  much  was  due  him 
for  his  noble  and  disinterested  efforts. 

Mr.  G-arrison  replied  by  denying  that  the  leading 
anti-slavery  men  were  in  sympathy  or  connection  with 
the  new  organization :  it  was  the  laughing-stock  of  abo- 
litionists. He  took  the  liberty  of  appending  a  private 
letter  from  Lewis  Tappan,  in  reference  to  "  the  late  con- 
vention in  Boston  to  form  what  I  should  call  An  Anti- 
Gaerison  Society."  ^  To  the  Liberator's  editorial  com- 
ments on  its  proceedings  this  writer  gave  his  approval : 
"They  will  meet  a  hearty  response  from  every  tme- 
hearted  emancipationist  in  the  land.  The  times  require 
decision  and  courage,  and  I  feel  thankful  to  God  for  your 
steadfastness  at  the  post  which  His  providence  has 
assigned  you.  Go  on  and  prosper,  thon  friend  of  the 
oppressed .'    The  Lord  wiU  be  thy  shield  and  buckler."  * 

1  Preferred  by  the  Secorder,  ytbiah  absurdly  ranked  Mr.  Garrison  with 
Paine,  Rousseau,  and  the  French  Jacobins  (Lib.  5:  3). 

2  Amaaa  Walker  called  this  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  (Lib.  5 :  27).  The 
promotersof  the  American  Union,  said  a  writer  in  tie  N.E.^fwcto(w,  "hale 
Garrisonism  more  than  Uiey  detest  slBTery"  (Lii.  6:26).  And  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Idberaior  described  the  proceBdings  of  the  convention  as 
"thoroughly  imbued  with  the  'Hang  Garrison'  spirit"  (Lib.  5:22). 

3BTBn  more  plainly  spoke  Lewis  Tappan  in  a  letter  pardoning  Mr.  Gar- 
rison for  having  placed  him  before  (he  public  as  antagonistic  to  his  hrother 
(MS.  Feb.  5. 1835):  "When  I  flrat  heard  of  the  American  Union,  I  looked 
upon  it  as  a  device  of  Satan,  using  many  good  men  to  effect  Lis  nefarious 
purposes, " 
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Arthur  Tappan's   aberration,   however,  was  but  mo- 
mentary.   Within   a  fortnight   after   his   return   from    ^5.  Feb.  5, 
Boston  he  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year    ^-f'hp^to 
to  the  funds  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  ^"  ''■ 

waited  for  developments  as  to  the  course  of  the  American 
Union,  which  lost  no  time  in  making  itself  ridiculous.^ 
It  held  one  meeting,  at  which  Leonard  Bacon  proposed  Lib,  s :  19- 
getting  statistics  of  the  colored  population,  and  informa- 
tion about  the  results  of  emancipation  in  other  countries; 
and  at  which  the  constitution  adopted  the  same  day  was 
amended  by  leaving  the  "  abandonment"  of  slavery  abso- 
lutely indeterminate.  On  the  following  day  it  would  not  Zf*.  5: 19- 
listen  to  the  statistics  offered  to  be  read,  and  eliminated 
the  Unitarians  from  the  board  of  officers.  Some  weeks 
later  it  brought  out  its  "plans,"  which  included  the  zw. 5 Ms- 
incidental  abolition  of  slavery,  and  much  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's  thunder, — such  as  the  improvement  of  the  col- 
ored people  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  by  religious 
and  secular  instruction,  furthering  their  employment, 
and  inculcating  saving  habits ;  and  the  higher  education 
of  the  more  promising  young  men,  to  fit  them  to  civilize 
the  West  Indies ;  but  above  all,  statistics,  statistics,  as  the 
basis  of  action  by  the  Union  !  It  pro^ssed  no  hostility  to 
slaveholders,  nor  any  opposition  to  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  or  American  Colonization  Society.  It  sought  to 
gather-in  the  clergy  and  churches  and  individuals  who 
could  cooperate  with  neither  organization.  With  much 
difficulty  it  formed  one  or  two  microscopic  auxiliary  La.  5  ■.  55, 
societies ;  in  July  despatched  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews  ^  on  a       ^'^^  ^' 

1 "  Arthur  TappEUi  is  still  firmly  witli  ns.  He  keeps  Tery  still  respecting 
the  American  Union,  tut  the  impression  is  tliat  he  regrets  the  comi?«  lie 
puraaed  in  regard-  to  it.  He  has  giren  the  American  A.  S.  Society  $1000 
this  month  "  (M8.  New  Yorl;,  Feb.  35,  1835,  Henry  E.  Benson  to  his  Iprother 
George).  On  March  16,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  from  New  York  to  Ms  wife,  of 
an  Exeeutive-CoromitteB  meeting  on  March  14 ;  "  Arthur  Tappan  waa  in  the 
cliair,  and.  manifested  a  truly  noble  spirit.  When  the  American  Union 
caught  Mm,  '  it  caught  a  Tartar,'  and  it  wili  he  glad  to  get  rid  of  him." 

2  Author  of  the  ■well-known  Latin  Grammar  and  Lexicon.  See  Ma  apolo- 
getic ■  Slavery  aad  the  Domestic  Slave  Trade  in  the  United  States ;  In  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Eseculive  Committee  of  (he  American 
Union  for  the  Belief  and  Improvement  of  the  Colored  Race '  (Boston, 
1836) ;  and  lAh.  6r38,  where,  onder  the  caption,  "A  Pernicious  Publloa- 
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tour  of  observation  as  far  as  Elclimoiid ;  in  May  of  the 
following  year  held  a  public  meeting  to  counsel  patience 
with  wrongdoing,  and  calmness  towards  the  oppressor, 
and  then  followed  the  Cambridge  Auti-Slavery  Society 
and  the  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society  to  their  long 
resting-place.  Some  thought  it  was  only  the  spook  of 
the  latter  body.  Mr.  Garrison,  in  an  address  to  his 
colored  brethren,  called  it  "  a  new  society  of  old  [coloni- 
zation] materials."  They  would  naturally  ask  what  its 
object  was.  "  The  same  question  was  propounded  by  an 
influential  gentleman  of  this  city  (not  an  abolitionist)  to 
one  of  the  originators  of  this  scheme.  What  was  his 
reply?  It  was  this:— 'Our  object  is,  TO  PUT  DOWN 
GARRISON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.'  Now,  who  are  my 
friends  if  you  are  not?  Ton  are  all  my  friends — my 
most  grateful,  attached,  devoted  friends.  The  object, 
then,  of  the 'American  Union' is  to  put  you  down,  along 
with  myself!  I  suspected  as  much,  long  ago."  But  they 
need  only  stand  by  him  as  heretofore,  "  and  we  will  soon 
scatter  to  the  winds  this  lofty  but  fragile  fabric  of  per- 
secution, pride  and  cowardice." 

In  fact,  the  colored  citizens  of  Boston  refused  emphati- 
cally to  be  "  relieved  "  by  the  new  saviour  of  society.  The 
soulless  diversion  met  the  early  doom  predicted  for  it  by 
its  intended  victim.  His  friends  refused  to  be  sedneed 
or  panic-stricken,  or  to  assist  in  putting  him  down.  Its 
most  distinct  achievement  during  its  brief  career  was  to 
paralyze  the  attempt  to  revive  a  lapsed  anti-slavery 
society  among  the  Andover  students,  with  whom,  in  the 
first  weeks  of  January,  Oeorge  Thompson  was  power- 
fully laboring.  It  encouraged  the  pro-slavery  portion  of 
the  Faculty  to  warn  the  students  against  any  connection 
with  the  American  A.  S,  Society,  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  repel  men  who  "  are  prejudiced  against  the  name 

tion."  Mr.  Garrison  bantermgly  reviews  the  book.  Andrews's  accomit  of 
Ma  interview  with  Arthur  Tappan  in  New  Torlt  shows  how  completely  the 
American  Union  had  loat  its  hold  on  the  IMter.  Another  unobjectionable 
publication  was  'Letters  from  tbe  West  Indies,'  by  Prof.  Sylvester  Hovey 
r-Cs&.  8:87). 
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'  Anti -slavery/  because  they  do  not  wish  to  identify  ch^ 
themselves  with  '  Gamson  and  his  imprudences.' "  So 
the  renascent  organization  took  the  harmless  name  of 
the  "African's  Friend  Society/'  calculated,  hke  that  of 
the  American  Union,  to  exert  "a  kind,  moral  influence 
on  the  eomraunity,"  Then  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  advised 
that  the  Colonization  committee  be  dissolved,  and  cau- 
tioned the  students  against  excitement  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  above  all  not  to  "  pray  about  it  publicly." 
Thus  the  peace  of  the  graveyard  was  secured  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.i 

The  American  Union  had  both  miscalculated  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dissension  among  the  abolitionists,  and  failed 
from  sheer  dishonesty  to  take  advantage  of  that  which 
actually  existed.  For,  however  nneonsciously  to  Mr, 
Garrison,  Northern  sentiment,  whether  abolitionist  or 
not,  was  gradually  dividing  itself  into  Garrisouite  and 
anti-Garriaonite ;  and  towards  the  latter  class  were  surely 
gravitating  the  pietistic,  theological  and  sectarian  ele- 
ments of  society.  Circumstances  about  to  be  described 
made  the  condition  of  the  American  churches  the  next 
great  concern  of  the  abolitionists,  and  consequently  the 
subject  of  the  Liberator's  most  uncompromising  censure. 
All  denominations  were  on  the  eve  of  throwing  off  the 
mask  as  apologists  for  the  slave  system,  and  of  covering 
their  gnilt  by  exciting  anew  against  Mr.  Garrison  the 
odium  theologicmn  already  incurred  by  his  exposure  of 
the  colonization  hypocrisy.  The  result  could  but  con- 
firm the  fears  of  those  genuine  abolitionists  who  had 
been  disturbed  by  his  "unchristian"  mode  of  denuncia- 
tion, and  effectuate  the  breach  for  which  the  American 
Union  had  not  sufficed.  The  unscrupulous  and  malig- 
nant misrepresentations  of  his  enemies  were  practically 

1  The  neigbboring  institutioii  of  PTiillipa  Academy  underwent  a  similar 
eipeiience ;  tat  fifty  students,  though  nearly  all  professors  of  religion  and 
studying  for  the  ministry,  were  less  subservient  tbim  tliose  of  lie  divinity 
sehDol.  Forbidden  to  organise  among  tliemselves.  tbey  joined  a.  village 
A.  S.  society,  and,  disobeying  an  ei-post-faoto  regulation  of  the  Facnlty, 
were  TirtuaUyexpeUedi'iift.  5:122,  130). 
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Chap.  XIV.  unchecked  {for  the  public  at  large)  either  by  personal 
1835.  acquaintance  or  "by  candid  perusal  of  his  writings.  A 
single  contemporary  instance  will  show  the  force  of  this 
ignorance  and  prejudice  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  unbigoted  and  humanitarian  circles.  At  Concord, 
Mass.,  on  his  Middlesex  County  lecturing  tonr,  Charles 
C.  Burleighi  had  a  friendly  conversation  with  Miss  Emer- 
son, the  maiden  aunt  of  the  poet :  ^ 
MS.  Afiii  "  '  Why  do  you  have  that  Garrison  engaged  in  your  cause  f ' 
J'  J.^^ar  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  proceeded  to  express  lier  strong  dislike  of  Tiim 
and  his  paper.  '  You  m^ht  as  ■well  ask  me,'  I  replied,  *  why 
we  permit  the  rivers  to  flow  on  in  their  channels,  for  the  one 
could  be  prevented  as  easily  as  the  other,  while  life  remains, 
and  the  physical  power  to  labor,  in  Garrison.'  We  thereupon 
discussed  Mr.  G.'s  conduct  and  character,  and  I  soon  found  she 
knew  very  little  about  either.  I  related  some  facte  showing  his 
self-denial,  his  saeriflce,  his  heart-and-soul  devotion  to  the 
cause.  Her  countenance  brightened  as  I  proceeded,  and  before 
I  could  complete  my  narrative  she  exclaimed,  '  He  ought  to  be 
canonized.' " 

Nothing  marks  more  peculiarly  Mr.  Garrison's  anti- 
slavery  warfare  than  the  matnrity  of  it — the  jndicial 
measure  which  is  visible  in  his  earliest  as  in  his  latest 
utterances.     There  had  been,  since  his  programme  was 

1 A  native  of  Plainfleld,  Conn.,  born  in  1810,  and  one  of  a  highly-gifted 
family  of  brotiera.  His  fatlier,  Rinaldo  Burleigli,  waa  a  graduate  of  Yale 
{1803},  acquired  a  higii  reputation  as  teaeher  of  tlie  academy  in  Plaiufield, 
and  beoame  president  of  the  first  anti-siaverj'  society  in  Windiiam  Go. 
His  mother,  Lydia,  Bradford,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  was  aiineal  descendant 
of  Goveroor  Wm.  Bradford,  of  the  Hayfloicer.  Cliarles  Burleigh  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1835,  his  es^nination  showing  remBFlEable 
proficiency.  Already,  howefer,  Ms  editorial  defence  of  Miss  Crandall 
(tmie,  p.  416)  had  conunitted  him  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  and  he  Boon 
Bichanged  liis  brilliant  professional  prospects  for  the  hardships,  odium, 
and  perils  of  an  anti-slavery  iocturer.  As  an  arat«r  he  was  unsurpassed 
in  flueticy,  logical  strictness,  and  fervor,  lacldng  only  the  measore  of  lime 
and  space.  His  tall  figure,  noble  countenance,  and  unconventional  dress, 
with  sandy  flowing  beard  and  long  ringlets,  made  liia  persona!  appearance 
as  unique  as  his  talent. 

8  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  a  very  quaint  personage.  She  was  bom  in 
1773  and  died  in  1863.  Her  home  was  in  Waterford,  Me.  (See  '  Worthy 
Women  of  our  First  Century,' pp.  114, 120,  138,  152,  175;  Atlantic  MoBtKy, 
December,  1833.) 
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announced  in  1831,  no  deviation  from  it,  no  change  in  chap.  xiv. 
his  spirit  or  his  language.  No  shade  had  yet  come  over  jb^^, 
his  orthodoxy.  He  had  not  ceased  to  quote  the  Bible 
against  slaveholding,  nor  to  depend  upon  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  churches  in  converting  the  North  to  his 
views.  It  was  the  conductors  of  a  depraved  religious 
press,  rebuked  without  ceremony  for  its  libels  on  the 
blacks  and  on  the  abolitionists ;  the  trustees  of  theologi- 
cal schools  invaded,  or  likely  to  be  invaded,  by  the 
strife  between  colonization  and  immediate  emancipa- 
tion ;  the  officers  of  denominations  whose  New  England 
pulpits  were,  if  usually  closed,  sometimes  freely  opened, 
to  George  Thompson  and  other  anti-slavery  lecturers, — 
it  was  these  classes  who  were  changed,  but  only  into 
more  bitter,  and  more  open  opponents  of  the  moral 
revolution  they  had  failed  to  initiate,  and  could  neither 
direct  nor  resist.  The  American  Church,  with  its 
Northern  and  Southern  brotherhood,  had  always  ac- 
quiesced in  slavery.  Now  first,  in  the  year  1835,  the 
progress  of  the  agitation  compelled  the  Northern  wing 
to  take  sides  deliberately  for  or  against  the  old  con- 
nection. 

One  sees  how  the  anti-slavery  leaven  had  begun   to 
work  in  it.    On  the  one  hand  was  the  Boston  meeting  of      Apnia. 
members  and  pastors  of  various  city  churches,  to  form  a     i^_  ^\s'i- 
union  among  professing  Christians   to   determine  the 
action  of  churches  as  such  against  slavery ;  the  formation 
of  an  anti-slavery  society  among  the  preachers  of  the     m.s-.gg. 
New  England  Methodist  Conference  at  Lynn,  under  the 
influence  of  George  Thompson,  and  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Conference ;  anti-slavery  declarations  by  the  Maine    ui.  5 :  109, 
General  Conference,  the  Detroit  Presbytery,  the  Utica  Jij^i^i  [^3; 
Synod,  the  Michigan  Synod,  the  Maine  Baptist  Conven- 
tion.    On  the    other  hand,   in    Boston,   churches    and 
vestries  were  shut  against  abolition  meetings  even  for 
prayer,  and  the  notices  of  them  were  systematically  sup-     Lib.  $  ■■  59. 
pressed.    In  New  Hampshire,  Methodist  bishops  issued 
a  pastoral  letter    against  cooperation  with   the   aboli-    Zii,  5:173. 
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Chap.  XIV.  tionists,  and   especially  against   allowing   them    pulpit 
i8^,        hospitality.    In  New  York,  the  American  Bible  Society 
publicly  disclaimed    any    connection  with    them,    and 
La.  s :  189.     sought  credit  for  its  refusal  to  accept  the  offer  of  funds 
to  place  Bibles  in  the  hands  of  the  Southern  slaves,  or 
to  recommend  local  societies  to  do  so.i    In  Philadelphia, 
Lib.  5  ■■  1S9.     the  Baptist  General  Tract  Society  exacted  a  pledge  of 
its   agents   not   to  intermeddle   in   any  way  with   the 
slavery  qnestion.    At  Pittsburg,  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
ii*. 5: 93,     era!  Assembly  referred  numerous  petitions  on  slavery  to 
a  committee  four-fifths  of  whom  were  Southerners ;  and, 
after  an  animated  debate  over  their  report,  assigned  the 
whole  matter  to  a  select  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
Assembly.    In  a  bold  speech  against  delay,  frequently 
interrupted  by  calls  to  order,  Elder  Stewart,  from  Illinois, 
declared  the  church  the  patron  of  slavery  and  responsible 
for  its  cruelties,  and  added :  "  Slavery  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Bible,  and  if  it  could,  the  Bible  eoold  not 
be  sustained."    So  thought  not  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
Zja.5:i8i.     whose  report  on  abolition  pronounced  the  dogma  that 
slavery  was  sinful,  "  contrary    ...    to  the  clearest 
authority  of  the  word  of  God."^ 
Looting  over  the  whole  field,  Mr.  Garrison  found  the 
iis. 5:154-    religious  press,  without  regard  to  denomination,  "filled 
with  apologies  for  sin  and  sinners  of  the  worst  class," 
though  aU  of  "the  preeminently  corrupt  and  servile"  at 

1  The  offer  of  WOO  to  that  end,  made  by  the  American  A.  S.  Society  in 
1S31  (Idli.  6  ;ST),  van  renewed  at  the  annual  meeting  In  IS35,  on  motion  of 
Eliinir  Wr^llt,  Jr.  {2d  Ann.  Report  Am.  A.  S.  Society,  p.  29). 

2  A  Northern  Orthodoi  clergyman,  the  Rct.  Hubbard  Winslow,  of 
Boston,  a  colonlzationist,  went  a  step  further,  preaching  that  the  laws  of 
the  land  must  be  obeyed  even  if  God'a  commandments  were  violated  (Lib. 
B;103).  So  the  Massachusetts  Atfomey-Geneml  Anstin,  prosecuting  at 
the  time  the  Bev.  Geo.  B.  Cheever  to  conviction,  asked  the  jury ;  "  Can 
there  be  a  safer  mode  of  determining  what  ia  r^ht  or  wrong  than,  Is  it 
lawfnl?"  On  this  Mr.  Garrison  commented  (Idh.  S:107) :  "Now,  I  care 
not  what  the  law  allows  me  to  do,  or  wliat  it  forbids  my  doing.  K  I  violate 
it,  I  will  submit  to  the  penalty,  unreslstin^y,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostles,  and  the  holy  martyrs.  But  to  learn  my  duty,  I  will  not  con- 
sult any  other  statute-book  than  THE  BIBLE  ;  and  whatsoever  require- 
ment of  man  I  beUeve  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  I  will  at  all 
hazards  disobey." 
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tHe  North  were  Orthodox  save  one  ^ ;  and  drew  from  the  Chap.  xiv. 
developments  of  the  day  as  to  the  demoralization  of  the  13^5. 
churches  proof  that  ^' American  (not  Bible)  Christianity  Lii.s:-i63. 
is  the  main  pillar  of  American  slavery,"  ^  He  had  been 
painfiUly  affected  by  the  coineidenee  that  the  first  de- 
nomination to  succumb  to  the  test  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  all  the  number,  was  that  in  which  he  had  been 
reared,  and  which  from  early  childhood  he  had  been  i.«,  5:51. 
taught  to  regard  "  as  most  truly  apostolical  in  its  doc- 
trines." The  Baptist  General  (Eighth  Triennial)  Con- 
vention having  been  appointed  to  meet,  in  the  spring  of 
1835,  at  Eichmond,  Va.,  it  appeared  opportune  to  the 
Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  mate  public  their 
answer,  dated  September  1, 1834,  to  an  address  from  the 
Board  of  Baptist  Ministers  in  and  near  London,  Eng- 
land, dated  December  31, 1833,  to  the  Baptist  churches  in 
America,  urging  them  to  promote  emancipation.  The 
address  itself  was  carefully  withheld,  and  first  appeared 
in  the  Liberator,  which  copied  it,  together  with  the  reply,  l-h.s-.^i. 
from  a  London  organ  of  the  Baptists.  The  American 
Board  declined  compliance,  on  the  ground  that  slavery- 
was  not  originated  by  the  American  colonies,  and  that 
hence  both  the  nation  and  the  free  States  were  guiltless 
in  regard  to  it ;  that  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  ' 
were  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  the  system ;  that  slave- 
holders knew  best  the  true  interests  of  the  negro ;  that 
emancipation  was  hazardous  and  must  be  gradual;  that 
what  was  needed  was  calm  and  aSectionate  argument ; 
that  agitation  would  divide  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Baptists.  "Our  slaveholding  brethren"  were  vouched 
for  as  "Christians,  sincere  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesns."^ 

1  "All  the  religious  papers  at  ttie  South,"  said  the  Evangelist,  "now 
take  the  gronnd  that  slavery  is  no  ein  "  (Lib.  5 :  196). 

S  So  Bimey'a  short-lived  Kentucky  A.  S.  Society  resolved  that  slave- 
holding  by  professors  of  religion  was  the  greatest  barrier  to  emancipation 
(Ub.b:n). 

*  The  Society  of  Friends  had  received  a  similar  epistle  from  a  meeting  of 
Frienda  in  London,  but  remained  discreetly  mum  I  Lib.  5 ;  67 ;  see,  also,  Mr. 
Gairlson's  resolution  eonoeraing  the  ftbatemeut  o£  their  zeal  in  2d  Ann.  Re- 
port Am.  A.  S.  Society,  p.  32,  and  S,  J.  May's  esperienee  with  the  Newport 
Quakers,  'Recolleetions,' p.  147). 
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Lib.  5 :  67.  This  "  shallow  attempt  to  evade,"  as  the  London  AboU- 
tionist  justly  termed  it,  was  duly  dissected  by  Mr.  Gar- 

Lii.s--43.  rison  in  the  Liberator,  but  we  eau  find  room  here  only 
for  these  general  prefatory  remarks : 

■i**.  3:43.  "It  is  a  fact,  alike  indisputable  and  shameful,  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  19th  century,  in  this  country,  is  preached 
and  professed  by  those  who  hold  their  brethren  in  bondage  as 
brute  beasts !  and  so  entirely  polluted  has  the  church  become, 
that  it  has  not  moral  power  enough  to  exconunimieate  a  mem- 
ber who  is  guilty  of  MAN- Stealing  !  Whether  it  be  Unitarian 
or  Orthodox,  Baptist  or  Methodist,  Universalist  or  Episcopal, 
Roman  Catholic  or  Christian,^  it  is  full  of  innocent  blood — it  is 
the  stronghold"  of  slavery — it  recognizes  as  members  those  who 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  usurp  over  the  helpless  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Almighty !  At  the  South,  slaves  and  slave- 
holders, the  masters  and  their  victims,  the  spoilers  and  the 
spoiled,  make  up  the  Christum  church !  The  churches  at  the 
North  partake  of  the  guilt  of  oppression,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
in  full  commimion  with  those  at  the  South.     To  ea«h  of  them 

Psalms, liS.  it  may  be  said— 'When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  con- 
sentedst  with  him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers.' 

a  Cor.  vi.  17.  And  the  plain  command  to  each  of  them  is, '  Wherefore,  eome 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,^  saith  the  Lord, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  1  will  receive  you,  and 
will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, saith  the  Lord  Almighty.' " 

As  if  lo  heighten  the  evU  example  of  the  Baptist 
Board,  two  English  delegates  to  the  Richmond  Conven- 
tion, the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Hoby, 
returned  thence  to  New  York  in  season  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  were  formally  invited.  But  they 
declined  to  take  part  in  it.  Dr.  Cox,  a  member  of  the 
i«.  5:109.  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and,  though 
passive,  one  of  the  committee  who  sped  George  Thomp- 
son on  his  mission  to  America,  was  privately  exhorted 

iPronouneed  with  the  first  i  long.     "A  name  assumed  by  a  Beet  which 
arose  from  the  great  revival  io  1801"  (Bartlett's  '  Dictioniwy  of  American- 

S  The  full  poiifica!  applioatioii  of  this  test  occurred  later  to  Mr.  Qaniaon. 
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by  the  latter,  but  carefully  avoided  the  gathering  of  the  chap.  xiv. 
abolitionists.  Dr.  Hoby,  it  is  true,  protested  irom  the  ,3^5, 
gallery,  in  answer  to  Thompson's  indignant  rebuke  of 
them,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  compromise  the  "  spirit- 
ual and  sacred"  objects  of  their  journey;  and  Dr.  Cox 
by  letter  nrged  political  objections  to  foreigners  sharing 
in  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  In  short,  they  remained 
silent  in  New  York,  as  they  had  been  eloquently  dumb 
in  Richmond,  where  their  Southern  brethren  received 
them  with  perfect  cordiality  and  the  Convention  anda- 
oiously  resolved,  that  slave-owners  ought  to  awake  to  the 
importance  of  giving  religious  instruction  (not  Bibles)  to 
their  slaves.^ 

The  hostility  of  the  churches  and  the  timidity  of  public- 
hall  owners   now  began  to  be  a  most  serious  embar- 
rassment to  the  abolitionists  in  their  oral  propaganda^ 
In  Philadelphia  the  resolve  was  formed  to  build  an  Anti-     z.«.  5:70. 
Slavery  Hall,  and  in  Boston  the  need  was  even  greater. 
The  New  England  Convention,  at  its  May  session,  was     lh.s-.sj. 
shut  out  of  seven  churciies,  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  of    ^'^e^™' 
every  hall  in  the  city  but  two  —  including  Paneuil  Hall    ^^^-f-  f 
itself,  by  the  questionably  legal  action  of  the  city  authori- 
ties. Thereupon,  on  June  22,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Julien     Lib.  5 :  99, 
Hall  to  take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  Free  Church  ^      ^°^'  ^'^' 
building  "in  which  all  the   great  moral  questions  of 
the  day  may  be  discussed  without  let  or  hindrance." 
Francis  Jackson  presided,  and  Mr.  Garrison  was  among 

1  Sea  the  apology  of  Dra.  Cos  and  Hoby  in  '  The  Baptists  in  America :  A 
Narrative  o£  the  Depntation  from  the  Baptist  Unioii  in  England,'  etc., 
N.  ¥.,  1838,  Chap.  5 ;  and  Mr.  Thompson's  pnblio  review  of  the  whale 
matter  in  Loodon  (Ltb.  8: 133,  137,  and  also  148, 194, 198).  Dr.  Cos  was 
afterwards  present  at  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  in  Boston  (Chap.  11;  Lib. 
6 :  138 ;  and  below,  p.  497),  where  Mr.  Thompson  was  no  longer  the  accuser, 
liut  the  murdeconsly  accused. 

s  A  congregation  had  already  lieeti  formed  with  this  designation,  and  had 
with  difloulty  ohtained  recognition  from  an  Orthodos  eonncil,  owing  to  the 
following  rule  of  covenant;  "All  persona  who  use  or  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits  as  a  drink,  all  adhering  masons,  and  all  slaveholders,  of  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  shall  be  eselnded  from 
the  conununion-tahle  and  the  pulpit."  See  the  whole  story  and  its  sequel 
in  '  Right  and  Wrong  in  Boston '  for  1837. 

Vol.  1.-31 
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Chap.  XIV.  the  speakers,  as  was  also  Benjamin  P.  Hallett,  editor  of 
i3^,  the  Daily  Advocate,  who,  in  reporting  the  proceedings  in 
his  paper,  said  they  meant  to  build  "  a  new  Cradle  of 
Liberty,"  "where  free  discussion,  and  not  the  caprices 
of  deacons,  and  committees,  and  aldermen,  shall  be  the 
presiding  genius;  where  the  Constitution,  and  not  the 
constable,  shall  be  consulted  whether  it  will  do  to  discuss 
such  and  such  principles  for  fear  of  a  mob.  Mobs  are 
the  fruits  of  checking  free  discussion.  .  .  ,  Yon  can 
never  get  up  a  mob  in  Boston  to  repress  free  discussion, 
even  of  heresy  and  error."  His  brother-editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial (gazette,  however,  knew  Boston  better  when,  with 
reference  to  this  vety  movement  on  the  part  of  the  aholi- 

ii*.3:]o5.  tionists,  he  called  on  "all  good  citizens  to  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  their  nefarious  transac- 
tions"; and  again,  on  the  4th  of  July,  when,  the  editor 
of  the  Liberator  delivering  an  address  at  Julien  Hall,  the 

ztf. 5:109.  Goseifo  proposed  throwing  "the  mischievous  Garrison" 
and  his  hearers  overboard  like  the  tea  spilt  in  Boston 
Harbor  during  the  Revolution.  "A  cold  bath  would  do 
them  good." 

Two  influences  Boston  could  not  escape :  one,  the  ex- 
ample of  Congress  in  repressing  free  speech;  the  other, 
the  example  of  sister  cities  carried  away  by  Southern 

Lib.i:2(>,  panic.  On  February  2,  Mr.  Dickson,  of  New  York, 
presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  petition 
of  eight  hundred  ladies  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  in  a  favorable  speech, 
asserting  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  premises,  moved 
its  reference  to  a  select  committee ;  but  the  House,  by 
a  three-flfths  vote,   chose  to  lay  it  on  the   table.     On 

£1*.  5:30.  February  11,  like  petitions  were  presented  in  the  Senate 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maine,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District.    More  petitions  reached 

£16.3:31.  the  House  on  the  16th,  this  time  from  Massachusetts  also, 
and  now  the  resentment  of  the  South,  feeling  the  censure 
involved  in  the  proposed  action  in  the  District,  could  no 
longer  be  contained.     Clay,  of  Alabama,  said  the  anti- 
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slavery  agitation  "was  confined  to  a  few  fanatics,  urged  Ch; 
and  guided  ty  the  Garrisons,  the  Tappans,  and  others, 
their  wire- workers."  Wise,  of  Virginia,  declared  the  South 
would  fight  to  the  hilt  against  emancipation  iu  the  Dis- 
trict unless  upon  a  petition  from  slave-owners.  The 
House,  which  had  adopted  Mr.  Dickson's  motion  (sec- 
onded ty  Ms  colleague,  Mr.  Fillmore)  to  print  a  memorial 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  bearing  the  mayor's  signature, 
was  persuaded  by  Wise  to  reconsider  and  lay  it,  like  the 
several  petitions,  upon  the  table.  The  same  fate  attended 
petitions  afterwards  iutroduced  by  John  Quincy  Adams ; 
but  the  slavery  question  had  come  to  stay  in  Congress, 

The  Southern  panic  was  especially  caused  by  the 
activity  of  the  admirably  directed  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  A  circular  from  the  management^  to  its  auxili-  Li 
aries,  in  June,  urged  the  raising  of  $30,000  for  the  current 
year,  to  multiply  agents,  societies,  and  periodicals,  and 
provide  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  anti-slavery 
publications.  In  the  first  week  of  each  month  a  small 
folio  paper  called  Human  Mights  would  be  issued;  in  the 
second  week,  the  Anti-Slavery  Record,  "  a  small  magazine 
with  cuts  " ;  in  the  third,  an  enlarged  sheet  of  the  Eman- 
eipator;  in  the  fourth,  the  Slaves  Friend,  a  juvenile 
magazine  —  all  struck  off  by  the  thousand.  Of  the  sum 
required,  $14,500  had  been  raised  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  May;  $4,000  by  the  New  England  Convention,  where 
Isaac  Winslow  handed  in  a  thousand-dollar  bill.  Such  a 
practical  programme,  backed  by  such  energy  and  such 
ready  funds,  was  well  calculated  to  startle  the  South. 

On  July  10,  a  group  of  Southerners,  chiefly  Mississip-    u 
pian  and  all  Gulf-State,  met  at  the  American  Hotel  in  New 
York,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an.  address 
summoning  a  public  meeting  in  that  city  ten  days  later, 
"to  take  into  consideration  the  alarming  subject  now 

iThe  Executive  Committee  consisted  of  Arthur  Tappan,  John  Eanldn, 
Lewis  Tappan,  Joshna  Leayitt,  Samuel  B.  Comiah,  Williain  Goodell,  Abra- 
ham L.  Cos,  Theodore  S.  Wright,  Simeon  S.  Joeelyn,  and  Elizur  Wright, 
Jr-  —Messrs.  Cornish  and  T.  S.  Wright  being  colored  clergymen. 
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.  "being  agitated — the  doctrines  disseminated  and  the 
measures  adopted  liy  some  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  avowing  a  solemn  determination 
to  effect  an  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  at  the  South  " ;  and  to  avert  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  interference. 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting,  Mr.  G-arrison, 
whose  health  was  not  good,  yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  aunt  Newell,  sailed  with  her  ^  to  the  British  Prov- 
inces, to  visit  their  relatives  and  look  after  certain 
inheritances.  On  his  return,  in  the  first  week  of  August, 
he  found  the  whole  country  ablaze  with  an  excitement 
that  threatened  the  safety  of  every  abolitionist. 

What  had  happened,  meantime,  was  this.  The  South- 
em  meeting  in  New  York  had  come  off  (July  20). 
Moderate  resolutions  were  presented,  admitting  slavery 
to  be  an  evil,  but  apologizing  for  it  as  entailed  (in  the 
manner  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions),  and 
on  the  ground  (already  used  to  justify  the  persecution 
of  Prudence  Crandall)  that  "  amalgamation  "  of  the  two 
races  would  be  revolting ;  protesting  that  agitation  would 
compel  the  slaveholders  in  self-defence  to  tighten  the 
bonds  of  the  slave ;  and  calling  for  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  slaveholding  States  to  consider  the  present 
crisis.  To  these  the  "fire-eaters"  objected  as  conceding 
too  much,  and  to  the  convention  as  giving  undue  impor- 
tance to  a  set  of  fanatics  powerless  for  mischief.  It  was 
thereupon  resolved  rather  that,  "  whether  slavery  in  our 
country  be  an  evil  or  not,  it  is  a  question  belonging  solely 
to  the  States  in  which  it  is  tolerated";  that  the  South 
could  not  believe  the  abolitionists  would  seriously  affect 
public  opinion  at  the  North,  and  confidently  relied  upon 
the  North  to  put  them  down  ;  but  that  if  the  issue  were 
forced,  the  rights  of  property  were  sacred  and  would  be 
maintained. 

1  In  liie  Boundary.  Capt.  Shuckf ocd.  On  this  trip  Mr.  Garrison  leameri 
hia  true  1iirth-year,  1805  — almost  the  only  compensation  he  got  for  his 
outlay  and  diaoomfort. 
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The  Northern  miad  was  prepared  to  give  full  weight  Chap,  xiv, 
to  this  manifesto  in  consequence  of  a  ferocious  anti-        1S35. 
negro  riot  in  Philadelphia  the  week  previous  {July  13,    i'*.  s-ii9. 
14),  growing  out  of  a  colored  servant's  having  struck  his 
employer  with  an  axe.     Nor  was  it  allowed  to  recover  its 
equilibrium,  if   prejudice  would  have  allowed  it,  for 
directly  (July  24)  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  Capitol    Lib,  5 :  122. 
in  Bifihmond  to   stem  the  progress  of  abolition,  and 
adjourned  for  greater  deliberation  to  August  4.     Simul- 
taneously came  the  news  of  an  alleged  slave  insurrection    Zi^.s^iaj. 
in  Mississippi,  with  the  hanging  of  two  of  its  white    mies-Righ- 
promoters  ^  on  the  Fourth  of  July !    And  then,  to  crown     '"^gf iJ^^' 
all,  the  leading  citizens  of  Charleston,  on  the  night  of    Lth.^-i'^. 
July  29,  broke  into  the  post-ofBce  and  took  possession  of 
"  incendiary "  matter  brought  from  New  York  by  the 
IT.  S.  mail  packet  ColumMa,  among  which  were  discovered 
the  Emancipator,   the  Anti-Slavery  Record,  the   Slave's 
Friend,  Human  Mights  —  unmistakably  issued  from  the 
office  of    the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  and   (to 
Southern  eyes)  intended  for  circulation  among  the  slaves. 
On  the  nest  night  three  thousand  persons  gathered  to 
assist  in  burning  them  in  front  of  the  main  guard-house, 
and  to  hang  and  afterwards  burn   effigies   of  Arthur 
Tappan,  Garrison,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.   Samuel  H.  Cox. 
Two  days  later,  with  appropriately  lurid  metaphor,  the 
City  Council  called  a  mass  meeting  for  August  3,  to 
defeat  "  the  incendiary  acts  of  those  base  and  unprin- 
cipled fanatics  who  are  improperly  interfering  with  our 
domestic  policy." 

On  August  4,  the  Richmond  meeting  was  held,  and  its    zdi.  5 :  133. 
appeal,  strengthened  by  the  outrage  on  the  mails  in 
South  Carolina,    made  a  profound  impression  at  the 

IDeacribed  as  " Hteam-doctors,"  t,  e.,  Thomsonians  (see  Bartlett'a  'Dic- 
tionary ot  AmerioanismB',  s.  v.)  The  plot  was  said  to  Lave  embraced  the 
eKtermination  of  the  whites  from  Maryland  to  liOuiaiaiia.  The  abolitionists 
were  not  accused  {as  an  association)  ot  having  amy  hand  in  it,  but  were 
ot  Bourse  vagTielj  connected  with  it  (see  'Memoirs  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,' 
1:163).  The  local  excitement  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  barbarous 
lyachingof  white  gamblers  at  Vickshurg  and  Natchez  /Lib.  5:126). 
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p.  XIV.  North.  Virginia,  said  the  committee  making  the  skil- 
i^j.  fuUy  worded  report  which  formed  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  had  talren  no  notice  of  the  abolition  associa- 
tions so  long  as  they  seemed  feeble  and  ineffiectoal, 
Now,  they  had  grown  strong,  with  a  more  perfect  organ- 
ization, and,  having  presses  of  their  own,  were  sowing 
their  doctrines  broadcast,  and  sending  their  inflammatory 
publications  to  the  Southern  States  "  for  the  undisguised 
purpose  of  producing  by  fraud  or  byforee  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  our  slaves."  The  meeting  conjured  the 
North  to  repress  them  "  by  strong  yet  lawful,  by  mdd 
yet  constitutional  means " ;  by  new  laws  if  those  exists 
ing  were  insufficient.  The  South  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  its  slave  property  in  the  States,  the  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  anjrwhere,  or  the  regulation  of  the  inter-State 
slave  trade,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Compact  and 
destructive  of  the  Grovernment,  the  only  way  to  preserve 
the  Union  was  by  the  suppression  of  the  abolitionists.  The 
Postmaster-General  was  invoked  to  prevent  transmission, 
through  mail-delivery,  of  "all  printed  papers  suspected  of 
a  tendency  to  produce  or  encourage  an  insubordinate  and 
insurrectionary  spirit  among  the  slaves  of  the  South." 
The  resolutions  closed  with  an  affirmation  of  belief  that 
the  North  shared  the  Southern  indignation  against  "  de- 
luded fanatics."  Will  it  show  its  sympathy,  asked  the 
Richmond  Whig,  by  worAs  as  well  as  by  words?' 
Nowhere  was  this  question  more  seriously  pondered 
5:130.     than  in  Boston,  where  the  Atlas  at  once  called  for  a 

lAt  anieetJiiB  held  on  August  22, 1835,  at  Qloncester  Cou^^h^mae,  Va., 
John  Tyler,  then  a  Senator  of  the  Uml«d  States,  held  up  a  copy  of  the 
A.  S.  Becord,  which  had  been  sent  him  through  the  mail.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
"  l3  a  pioture  upon  the  external  ooTering  designed  to  represent  each  of  you, 
gentlemen.  A  scourge  is  in  your  hand,  and  three  vietims  bound  and  kneel- 
ing at  your  feet.  Yon  are  represented  as  demons  in  the  shape  of  men ;  and 
hy  way  of  contrast  here  stands  Arthur  Tappan,  Mr.  Somebody  Garrison,  or 
Mr.  Foreigner  Thompson,  patting  the  greasy  little  fellows  on  their  cheeks, 
and  giving  them  most  lovely  kissea.  They  are  the  eiclusire  pMIantbropists 
—  the  only  lovers  of  the  human  race  —  the  only  legitimate  defenders  of  the 
reUgion  of  Christ "  ('  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers,'  1 ;  576). 
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meeting  in  the  same  Faueuil  Hall  that  had  been  denied  Chap.  xiv. 
the  aholitionists,  and  urged  that  Webster,  Otis,  Adams,  18^5. 
Story,  Sprague,  Austin,  Choate,  and  Everett  should 
"vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  our  city."  One  thus  invited 
to  declare  his  sentiments  against  men  accused  of  prepar- 
ing a  civil  and  servile  war  in  the  name  of  philanthropy, 
John  Quiney  Adams,  wrote  as  follows  in  his  diary : 

August  11, 1835,—"  The  theory  of  the  rights  of  man  has  tateu  Mewoin. 
deep  root  in  the  soil  of  civil  society.  .  .  .  Anti-slavery  9'^j'' 
associations  are  formed  bi  tiiis  country  and  in  England,  and  they 
are  already  co-operating  in  concerted  agency  together.  They 
have  raised  funds  to  support  and  circulate  inflammatory  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  gratuitously,  and  they  send  multitudes 
of  them  into  the  Southern  country,  into  the  midst  of  swarms  of 
slaves.  There  is  an  Enghshman,  by  the  name  of  Thompson, 
lately  come  over  from  England,  who  is  travelling  about  the 
country,  holding  meetings  and  maJdng  eloquent  inflammatory 
harangues,  preaching  the  immediate  aholitiou  of  slavery.  The 
general  disposition  of  the  people  here  is  averse  to  these  move- 
ments, and  Thompson  has  several  iimes  been  routed  by 
popular  tumults.  But  in  some  places  he  meets  favorable 
reception,  and  makes  converts.  .  .  ,  There  are  now  calls 
in  the  Atlas  (the  Webster  paper)  and  the  Mwmng  Post  (the 
Jackson  and  Van  Bnren  paper)  for  a  town-meetingto  put  down 
the  abohtionists ;  but  the  disease  is  deeper  than  can  be  healed 
by  town-meeting  resolutions." 

A«^mf  12.—"  Mr,  Abbott  Lawrence  told  me  liat  they  were 
going  to  have  a  very  great  meeting  at  Boston  to  put  down 
the  anti-slavery  abolitionists ;  bat,  he  said,  there  was  no 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  that  subject  here.  That,  I  think, 
will  depend  upon  the  measures  to  be  proposed.  If  the  measures 
are  vaporing  resolutions,  they  will  pass  unanimously  and  be 
inefacient.  U  the  measures  are  effleieut,  there  will  be  diversity 
of  opinion," 

AiigustlS. — "There is  something estraordinary in  tho present 
condition  of  parties  throughout  the  Union.  Slavery  and 
democracy  ^especially  the  democracy  founded,  as  ours  is, 
upon  the  rights  of  man— would  seem  to  be  incompatible  with 
each  other.  And  yet  at  this  time  the  democracy  of  the  country 
is  supported  chiefly  if  not  entirely  by  slavery.  There  is  a  small, 
shallow,  and  enthusiastic  party  preaching  the  abohtion  of 
slavery  upon  the  principles  of  extreme  democracy ;    but  the 
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.  democratic  spirit  and  the  popular  feeling  is  everywhere  against 
them.  There  have  been,  riots  at  Washington,  not  nmeh  inferior 
in  activity  to  those  at  Baltimore.  ...  In  Charleston,  8.  C, 
the  principal  men  of  tlie  State,  with  the  late  Governor  Hayne 
at  their  head,  seize  npon  the  mail,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Postmaster  himself,  aod  purify  it  of  the  abolition  pam- 
phlets;' and  the  Postmaster-General,  Amos  Kendall,  neither 
approves  nor  disapproves  of  tliis  proceeding.  ...  In  Bos- 
ton there  is  a  call  for  a  town-meeting,  with  H.  G.  Otis  and  P. 
C.  Brooks  at  their  head.  This  meeting  is  to  be  held  next 
Friday,  and  is  to  pass  resolutions  against  the  abolitionists,  to 
soothe  and  coneihate  the  temper  of  the  Southern  slaveholders. 
All  this  is  democracy  and  the  righte  of  man." 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  what  he  called  the  "hurricane  excite- 
ment of  the  times,"  with  its  special  draught  towards  his 
own  person,  might  well  be  excused  for  not  biking  Mr. 
Adams's  passionless  view  of  the  situation.  His  first 
editorial  article  after  his  return  from  the  Provinces  was 
entitled  "  The  Reign  of  Terror." 

"All  Pandemonitmi,"  it  begins,  "is  let  loose — that  insanity 
■which  precedes  self-murder  has  seized  upon  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  '  for  whom  GJod  purposes  to  destroy  he  first  makes 
mad'- — the  American  Constitution,  nay,  Govenunent  itself, 
whetiier  local  or  general,  has  ceased  to  estend  the  arm  of  pro- 
tection over  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  — 
Eapiue  and  Murder  have  overcome  Liberty  and  Law,  and  are 
rioting  in  violent  and  bloody  excess  ^aU  is  consternation  and 
perplexity,  for  perilous  times  have  come. 

"  It  is  scarcely  practicable,  and  it  would  certainly  be  prema- 
ture, to  make  any  extended  comments  upon  the  direful  trans- 
aetions  which  are  going  on  in  various  sections  of  our  land. 
Appeals  to  reason  and  justice  and  liberty,  while  the  tempest  of 
human  passion  is  raging,  will  be  in  vain.  When  it  shall  have 
spent  its  fury,  and  given  place  to  the  ominous  silence  of  utter 
desolation,  the  voice  of  man  and  the  voice  of  God  may  again 
he  heard,  to  the  terror  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty. 

"And  what  has  brought  our  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  substituted  anarchy  for  order,  rebellion  for  obedience, 

1  After  the  hurning,  the  Chsrlestou  Committee  of  Twenty-one  arranged 
with  the  poBtmaater  to  suppress  anH-slaTeiy  documents  in  the  ofBce,  The 
mail-packets  were  boarded  on  crossing  the  bar,  and  kept  anchored  tiJl 
morning,  or  until  the  Committee  could  make  their  inspection. 
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jacobinism  for  religion,  and  blood-guiltiness  fox  i 
THE  ACCURSED  SYSTESi  OF  SLAVERY!  To  sustain  ,^j_ 
that  system,  there  is  a  general  willingness  to  destroy  the 
LIBERTY  OP  SPEECH  and  of  the  PRESS,  and  to  mob 
or  nmrder  all  who  oppose  it.  In  the  popular  fury  against 
the  advocates  of  bleeding  humanity,  every  principle  of  justice, 
every  asiom  of  liberty,  every  feeling  of  humanity — all  the 
fandamental  doctrines  of  a  repubHoan  government,  are  de- 
rided and  violated  without  remorse  and  with  fatal  success.  .  .  . 

"  The  newspapers  are  crowded  with  allegations  against  the 
abohtionists.  These  allegations  are  diaboliealli/  false  ^ihey  are 
LIES  of  the  hugest  dimensions,  of  the  most  miahcious  aspect, 
and  of  the  most  murderous  tendency.  We  have  never  sent  any 
pamphlet  or  paper  tfl  any  slave  ;  we  have  never,  in  any  docu- 
ment, advocated  the  right  of  physical  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  oppressed ;  we  have  neven  maintained  that  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  slaveholding 
States ;  -we  have  never  asked  that  the  slaves  may  be  '  turned 
loose';  we  have  never  returned  evil  for  evil.  The  head  and 
front  of  our  offending  is,  that  we  hold  slavery  to  be  a  blot  upon 
our  national  escutcheon,  a  hbel  upon  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, A  SIN  AGAINST  GOD  which  exposes  us  to  his 
tremendous  judgments,  and  which  ought  to  be  immediately 
repented  of  and  forsaken.  We  use  precisely  the  same  meas- 
ures, and  wield  eselnsivcly  the  same  weapons,  that  have  been 
used  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  and  of  Peaee.  It  is  simply  by 
'  the  foolishness  of  preaching'  that  we  expect  to  triumph.  ,  .  . 

"Finally,  .  .  .  we  tell  the  South  that  we  regard  its  threats 
and  warnings  with  supreme  contempt  and  utter  scorn;  that 
oar  coiirse  is  stiU.  onward,  right  onward ;  that  we  shall  never 
desist  from  our  practice  of  publishing  '  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,'  respecting  its  thievish  and 
murderous  acts,  while  life  remains,  or  a  slave  pines  in  bond- 
age; for  (/wift  is  against  the  South  ^humanity  is  against  it — 
and  GOD  is  against  it." 

In  the  same  nTiniber  of  the  Liberator  Mr.  Garrison 
had  this  flying  word  for  the  approaching  Faneuil  Hall 
meeting ; 

"The  Old  Cradle  op  Liberty,  it  seems,  is  to  be  dese-     iw, 5:13 
crated  by  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  slavery  and  slaveholders !    ^'^"^J.  ^• 
Better  that  the  lightning  of  heaven  should  smite  and  devour 
the  building  —  better  that  the  winds  should  scatter  it  in  frag- 
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Chap.  XIV.   ments  over  the  whole  earth— tetter  that  an  earthquake  should 
j3^,  engnlph  it — than  that  it  should  be  used  for  so  unhallowed  and 

detestable  a  purpose  1  Is  the  Spirit  op  Seventy-Six  cowering 
beneath  the  whip  o£  the  slave-driver  f  Has  Bunker  Hill  no 
voice  for  a  crisis  hke  thwl  What!  is  Paneuil  Hall  to  ring 
with  curses  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  plead  for  hherty  and 
equal  rights  —  for  the  emancipation  of  millions  of  enslaved 
AMBBICAN  citizens!  0,  horrible  prostitntion !  0,  base  sub- 
serviency to  tyrants!  0,  damnable  stain  upon  its  fair  fame, 
throughout  all  time !  Let  those  who  contemplate  addressing 
that  meeting  in  opposition  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  their 
colored  countrymen,  pause  before  it  is  too  late  —  their  names 
and  their  memories  will  be  covered  with  eternal  infamy.  No 
fiction,  no  sophistry,  can  hide  the  fact  from  the  intelligence  of 
an  impartial  posterity,  that  the  contemplated  meeting  is  a  meet- 
ing to  take  sides  with  the  slaveholder,  and  against  his  ptcHm — to 
palliate  and  countenance  a  bloody  despotism,  and  to  plant  a 
"  dagger  in  the  bosom  of  Liberty !" 

Periloas  times  had  snrely  come,  Simeon  Joeelyn,  just 
MS.  to  arrived  on  August  17  at  New  Haven  from  New  York, 
reported  a  horrible  state  of  things  in  the  latter  city. 
There  would  be  no  safety  there  for  Thompson  —  no,  nor 
even  in  New  Haven,  thronged  with  Southerners  attend- 
ing the  Yale  Commencement ;  that  very  day  Thompson 
had  taken  the  stage  front  New  Haven  for  Boston  via 
Hartford,  where  (it  was  rumored)  a  mob  had  burnt  the 
colored  people's  church  the  day  before ;  Thompson,  Gar- 
rison, the  Tappans,  were  all  marked  for  assassination. 
Still,  the  good  man  found  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
"  the  bonfire  at  Charleston  is  exciting  a  great  curiosity 
to  read  our  papers." 

Mrs.  ChQd  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ellis  Gray  Loring  from  New 

York,  on  August  15 : 

ii«(/j  of         "  I  am  at  Brooklyn,  at  the  house  of  a  very  hospitable  English- 

^'a^  man,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thoinpson's.1    I  have  not  ventured  into  the 

city,  nor  does  one  of  us  dare  to  go  to  church  to-day,  so  great  is 

the  excitement  here.  You  can  form  no  conception  of  it.  'Tisiike 

I  Henry  Ibbotaon,  a  inercliant  of  Sheffield,  England.  Mr,  Garrison  h&A 
stayed  with  Viim  in  March,  in  Mr,  Thompson's  company.  See  R,  R. 
Gurley'3  letter  to  him  in  the  Afrkan  Bepository,  April,  1833  (9:  51). 
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the  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  no  man  dared  trust  Ch, 
his  neighbors.  Private  assassins  from  New  Orleans  are  larking 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets  to  stab  Arthur  Tappan ;  and 
very  lai^  sums  are  offered  for  any  one  who  will  convey  Mr. 
Thompson  into  the  slave  States.  I  tremble  for  him,  and  love 
him  in  proportion  to  my  fears.  He  is  almost  a  close  prisoner 
in  his  chamber,  his  friends  deeming  him  in  imminent  peril  the 
moment  it  is  ascertained  where  he  is.  .  .  .  Your  husband  could 
hardly  be  made  to  realize  the  terrible  state  of  fermentation  now 
esistii^  here.  There  are  seven  thousand  Southerners  now  in 
the  city ;  and  I  am  afraid  there  are  not  seven  hundred  amoi^ 
them  who  have  the  slightest  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes," 

Henry  Benson,  now  clerk  of  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Office  in 
Boston,  wrote  to  his  brother  George,  on  August  19,  of 
Thompson's  arrival  unmolested  on  the  18th,  and  imme- 
diate departure  for  Lynn  with  Mr.  Garrison ;  but  that  he 
was  not  safe  there  nor  in  Boston  or  vicinity : 

"  I  believe  there  are  those  in.  Boston  who  would  assassinate     ^ 
him  in  broad  daylight.    Did  you  know  the  state  of  feeling  here 
you  would  not  have  su^ested  that  Brother  May  should  speak 
at  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting.     Even  if  permission  were  granted, 
the  rabljle  would  not  allow  him  a  hearing.    It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion with  our  friends  whether  they  should  attend  at  all.     Gar- 
rison nor  May  would  not  be  safe  there  on  an  evening,  and  I 
doubt  whether  they  would  not  meet  with  trouble  in  the  daytime. 
The  least  attempt  to  interfere  on  our  part  would  be  highly  dis- 
advantageous, as  the  meeting  is  called  by  an  expressed  class  of 
people,— viz.,  those  opposed  to  immediat«  abohtion,  —  for  an 
express  purpose.    A  petition  is  being  signed  to  procure  the  Hall 
for  the  abohtionists,  but  it  will  ungueitmiaUy  be  denied.    After 
the  meetii^  we  may  expect  a  mob.     The  Liberator  oflee  has  been 
threatened  iu  consequence  of  the  article  on  Saturday.    We  are 
putting  ont  an  address  to  the  public  which  will  be  ready  to-day.    "^ 
Ten  thousand  are  to  be  circulated  here  in  the  city.     Garrison     ^i 
drew  up  an  admirable  one,  hut  they  could  not  swallow  it.       ' 
Thought  it  most  too  fiery  for  the  present  time.    You  will  see 
it  in  the  next  lAberaior.     It  is  equal  to  the  Declaration  of  Sen-     L' 
timents.    We  have  received  a  great  quantity  of  the  publications 
which  were  sent  to  the  South,  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  this 
city,  and  have  inserted  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  daily 
papers.     .     .     . 
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Au^.  14,  "  Five  thousand  dollars  were  offered  ou  the  Exchange  in  New 

1B3S-         York  for  the  head  of  Arthur  Tappan  on  Friday  last,     Elizur 

Litiers  of     Wright  is  barricading  his  house  with  shutters,  bars  and  bolts, 

^'^'16.'''''    ■    ■     ■    Jticl^e  Jay  has  been  with  us  two  or  three  days.    He  is 

as  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills." 

Lii.  5 :  134.  The  protests  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  ^ 
and  of  the  editor  of  the  Liberator  against  the  Southern 
and  pro-slavery  charge  of  sending  their  pablications  to 
the  slaves  —  ("Not  one  of  the  Southern  editors,"  said 
Mr.  Garrison,  "  ventures  to  quote  a  single  paragraph  or 
sentence  from  the  'incendiary'  publications  which,  as 
they  declare,  have  heen  sent  to  the  South")  —  could  have 
no  effect  amid  the  thick-gathering  storm  of  public  and 
official  fury.     During  the  week  before  the  Faneuil  Hall 

ti*.  5:133,  meeting  a^embled,  committees  of  vigilance  were  being 
^35-  formed  at  the  South  to  look  out  for  abolition  emissaries 
and  documents;  steam.boats  and  railroad  trains  were  put 
under  surveillance ;  the  maUs  were  violated  with  impu- 
nity. At  a  public  meeting  in  the  Charleston  City  Hall, 
the  free  States  were  urged  to  manifest  their  disapprobar 
tion  of  the  disseminators  of  a  "  moral  pestilence,"  not 
merely  by  word  of  mouth,  but  "  by  the  most  active,  zeal- 
ous, and  persevering  efforts"  to  put  them  and  their 
organizations  down;  and  it  was  firmly  declared  that  the 

Lii.~,:i%.  post-offtce  could  not  constitutionally  be  made  an  instru- 
ment for  disseminating  publications  prohibited  from 
circulation  by  the  laws  of  any  State,  Worse  than  all, 
Jackson's    Postmaster-General,   Amos  Kendall,   despite 

ii*.  5:13s-  his  Massachusetts  birth,  responded  to  the  postmaster  at 
Charleston  that  while  he  could  not  exclude  papers  from 
the  mails  for  their  tendency,  he  would  not  instruct  his 
subordinates  to  forward  them.  He  took  the  postmaster's 
word  for  it  that  the  papers  in  question  were  "  the  most 
inflammatory  and  incendiary  —  and  insurrectionary  in 

1  An  address  to  thfi  public,  in  the  same  sense,  written  by  William  Jay,  was 
put  forth  on  Sept.  S,  by  the  American  A.  S.  Society,  of  which  Judge  Jay  was 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  CoirespondcQC©  (' Life  of  Arthur  Tappan,'  p.  246; 
Lib.  5 ;  I4S ;  NOes'  Register,  49 :  2S|, 
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the  highest  degree."    "  We  owe,"  he  said,  "  an  obligation   chap.  xi^-. 
to  the  laws,  but  a  higher  one  t«  the  eommiinities  in  which        la^. 
we  live ;  if  the  former  be  perverted  to  destroy  the  latter, 
it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them." ^    "I  cannot,"  he 
continued,  "  sanction,  and  will  not  condemn,  the  step  you  ■ 
have  taken.    Your  justification  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
character  of  the  papers  detained,  and  the  cirenmstances 
by  which  you  are  surrounded." 

Even  more  frankly,  when  the  postmaster  in  New  Tork,^ 
Jackson-like,  "took  the  responsibility"  of  refusing  to  lh.s-.^^. 
despatch  the  papers  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, Kendall  wrote  him  that  he  could  not  sanction  his 
action,  but  would  do  the  same  thing  if  he  were  iu  his  place. 
Postmasters  had  a  right  to  inspect  all  news  matter,  and 
if  this  tended  to  beget  the  commission  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated crimes,  it  was  their  duty  to  retain  it,  or  even  hand 
it  over  to  the  civU  authorities, — with  the  risk,  to  be  sure, 
of  suffering  for  improper  detention.  Anti-slavery  publi- 
cations tended  directly  to  produce  the  horrors  of  slave 
insurrection  at  the  South,  being  calculated  to  fill  every 
family  with  assassins.  Southern  demonstrations  against 
them,  as  "  power  which  is  exerted  in  palpable  self- 
defence,"  were  not  lawless.  AboUtionists  might  have  a 
right  to  circulate  their  documents  in  New  York,  where 
it  was  lawful,  but  not  in  Louisiana  or  Greorgia.  The 
State  laws  agEiinst  such  circulation  were  not  voidable 
in  the  case  of  Federal  officials,  nor  could  postmasters 
and  mail-carriers  be  protected  against  the  penalties  of 
State  laws,     "Was  it  to  give  impunity  to  crime  that 

1  This  pro-slavery  "  Mglier-law"  doctrine  was  identical  with  that  on  wMeh 
the  right  of  secession,  aad  tha  falsity  of  Federal  officers  to  their  oaths  were 
af  terwardE  bnaed. 

BSsmuel  L.  Gouvemenr,  aon-ln-law  of  es-Pcesident  Monroe.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  edited  hy  the  intrepid  WiUiam  Leggett,  alone  o(  the 
party  press  of  that  city,  protested  against  the  poatmastsir'a  action  (Lib.  5 : 
152 ;  Eoeniiig  Post,  Aug.  29, 1835).  On  August  19,  Henry  Benson  wrote  to 
his  hrother  that  the  Liberators  tor  Phiiadelphla  had  apparently  been  de- 
tained by  postinaaters  and  boat  captains  (MS.)  All  delays  or  failures  of 
the  mail  naturally  came  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  eanse  by  the  aboli- 
tionists fiift.  5:137). 
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Chap.  XIV.  the  Several  States  came  into  the  Union,  and  conferred 
1835.        upon  the  General  Grovernmeut  the  power  to  est-abhsh 
post-offlees  and  post-roads?"    If  Congress  should  up- 
hold the  right  of  transmissiouj  the  Sooth  would  have  to 
regard  that  body  as  a  common  enemy.^ 

As  if  to  symbolize  the  Federal  impotence  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  mails   and  the  freedom  of  speech 
ii*.s:i3S.    in  its  special  Territory,  Dr.  Eeuben  CrandaU,  younger 
^■,'uffaf    brother  of  Prudence  Crandall,  was  thrown  (August  17) 
p.'i^^    iiito  a  noisome  jail  in  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of 
^fiMitfti^    Columbia,   on  a  charge   of  "  circulating  Tappan,  Oar- 
'™'-        rison   &  Co.'s  papers,  encouraging  the  negroes  to  in- 
surrection," for  which  a  mob  would  fain  have  lynched 
him.^     Finally  (that  there  might  be  no  lack   of  topics 
for    the  Boston   "town-meeting"),   on  August    10,    at 
Anie./'.^si.    Canaan,  N.  H.,  the  building  of  the  Noyes  Academy, 
opened   to  pupils  of  both  colors,^   was,   in  pursuance 
Lii.  s  ■  13s,     of  a  formal  town-meeting  vote  that  it  be  "  removed," 
141,159,1    .    ^p^gg^  jjy  QjjQ  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  from   the  land 
belonging  to  the  corporation  and  left  on  the  common ; 
three    hundred   yeomen   of    the    county   participating, 
and   consummating    their  outrage  with   "resolutions" 
against  the  "  combination  of  disorganizers,  led  on  by  an 
Englishman  sent  to  this  country  to  sow  seeds  of  discord 
and  contention  between  the  North  and  the  South."    The 
teacher  and  colored  pupils  were  given  a  month  in  which 
to  quit  the  town. 

With  all  these  astonishing  evidences  of  the  far-reach- 
ing pretensions  and  authority  of  the  Slave  Power,  with 
the  disclaimers  of  the  abolitionists  spread  broadcast 
before  them,  and  with  copies  of  the  papers  suppressed  at 

1  With  a  lack  of  humor  sarprislng  in  a  Northern  man,  Kendall  approred 
Gouremear'a  course  on  tMs  ground,  among  othera,  that  it  would  save  the 
South  the  troubte  of  destroying  obnoxious  mail  matter '. 

"  It  was  nearly  a  year  befoce  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  meantime  his 
health  had  heen  mined  (Goodell's  '  Slavery  and  Freedom,'  p.  437 ;  lAb. 
8:31,  *3), 

3  A  little  while  before,  the  Managers  of  the  Massachusetts  A.  8.  Society 
had  recommended  that  the  funds  raised  for  the  Manual  Iiabor  School  be 
turned  over  to  this  Academy  ^isfc.  5:105). 
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Charleston^  obtainable  gratuitously  at  the  Auti-Slavery  £13.5:135. 
Rooms ;  above  all,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of 
violence  anxious  to  be  loosed  against  the  abolitionists 
in  the  midst  of  them,  the  soeial,  political,  religious  and 
intellectual  61ite  of  Boston^  filled  FaneuU  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  August  21  —  Mayor  Theodore 
Lyman,  Jr.,^  being  in  the  chair,  and  Abbott  Lawrence  a 
vice-president — to  draw  up  an  indictment  against  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  preliminary  resolutions  confessed  i.ii.5--^39. 
Boston's  eagerness  to  lead  in  bowing  to  the  Southern 
demand  for  a  general  Northern  manifesto  against  the 
abolitionists ;  belittled  the  number  of  the  agitators ;  ac- 
cused them  of  wishing  to  "  scatter  among  our  SoTithern 
brethren  firebrands,  arroics,  and  death,"  and  of  attempt- 
ing to  force  abolition  by  appeals  to  the  terror  of  the 
masters  and  the  passions  of  the  slaves ;  and  denonneed 
with  "indignation  and  disgust  the  intrusion  upon  our 
domestic  relations  of  alien  emissaries  sustained  by  the 
funds  of  a  foreign  people."  They  pledged  the  meeting  to 
support  with  all  its  might  constitutional  laws  applicable 
to  overt  acts  growing  out  of  measures  "  the  natural  and 
direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  excite  the  slaves  of  the 
South  to  revolt,  or  of  spreading  [sie]  among  them  a  spirit 
of  insubordination."  At  the  same  time,  they  deprecated 
all  riotous  or  violent  proceedings.  For  the  rest,  the  pro- 
slavery  compromises  of  1789,  the  solemn  obligation  of 
the  Constitutional  compact,  and  the  necessity  of  depriv- 

1  They  liad  been  addreassd.  only  to  reapeetalile  free  citiiena  at  the  South 
/Lib.  5;  135). 

S  The  call  for  the  meeting  had  1500  aignBturea,  filling  one  aod  a  half  aolld 
columns  of  flue  print  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,     Among  the  signera  were 

and  generous  deed.    We  need  only  mention  Samuel  May,  uniJe  of  S.  J. 
May,  and  Charles  F.  Hovey. 

S  Mr.  Lyman  waa  bom  Feb.  22, 1792,  and  gradnated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1810.  His  interest  in  the  State  militia  secured  him  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General, ami  the  customary  title  o£  General.  He  waa  mayor  of  Boston 
for  the  years  183*-35,  and  died  in  1849.  His  relation  to  the  abolitiocista, 
as  about  to  be  described,  was  typical  of  that  of  the  beat  citizens,  among 
whom  for  humanity  and  public  spirit  Mr.  Lyman  was  justly  held  in  the 
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.  ing  the  South  of  a  pretext  for  disunion,  furnished  the 
staple  of  the  bill  of  fare  upou  which  Richard  Fletcher,' 
Peleg  Sprague,  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis  were  presently 
to  enlarge. 

Peleg  Sprague,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  member  of 
the  lower  House  of  Congress  for  four  years,  just  retired 
from  a  six  years'  term  in  the  Senate,  where  he  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Maine,  and  now  come  to  Boston  to 
resume  the  practice  of  his  profession,  was  an  ideal 
mouthpiece  of  Northern  respectability.  If  his  discourse 
was  heated  and  malevolent  towards  the  abolitionists,  the 
feelings  of  the  populace  could  safely  be  inferred  by  the 
South.  He  did,  in  fact,  assert  that  their  language  and 
measures  clearly  tended  to  insurrection  and  violence; 
that  if  their  sentiments  prevailed,  it  would  be  all  over 
with  the  Union,  which  would  give  place  to  two  hostile 
confederacies,  with  forts  and  standing  armies.  As  to 
their  doctrine  that  there  was  a  higher  law  than  the 
Constitution,  and  something  above  the  Union, — that  no 
law  sanctioning  slavery  could  have  any  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  that  slaveholders  were  detestable  and  abhor- 
rent and  the  North  should  have  no  communion  with 
them — "Time  was,"  he  exclaimed,  "when  such  senti- 
ments and  such  language  would  not  have  been  breathed 
in  this  community;  and  here,  on  this  hallowed  spot, 
of  all  the  places  on  earth,  should  they  be  met  and 
rebuked." 

"  Time  was,  when  .  .  .  the  generous  and  gallant  South- 
rons came  to  our  aid,  and  our  fathers  refused  not  to  hold 
communion  with  slaveholders.^    ,    .    .    When  He,  that  slave- 

'  An  emiDent  lawyer,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  eame  to  Boston  in  1825. 
He  did  not  long  remain  in  the  ranks  of  repression.  In  1838  lie  was  ready 
to  have  Congress  abolish  slavery  io  the  District  and  the  inter-State 
slave  trade,  and  to  eidndo  new  slave  States  from  the  Union  ^Lib.  8:179). 
As  a  member  o£  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  25th  Congress 
(1837-39),  he  supported  Mr.  Giddings  in  agitating  for  the  firat-named  end 
{Buell'9  '  Joshua  R.  Giddings,'  p,  91). 

2  Very  Qaturally,  an  they  were  slaveholders  themselves. 
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holder  [pomting  to  the  full-length  portrait  of  Washington],!  Chap.Xiv. 
who  from  this  canvas  smiles  upon  you — his  children^ with  ^^ 
paternal  benignity,  came  with  other  slaveholders  to  drive  the 
British  myrmidons  from  this  city  and  this  h»D,  our  fathers 
did  not  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  him  or  them.  With 
slaveholder  they  formed  the  Confederation,  neither  asking 
nor  receiving  any  right  to  interfere  in  their  domestic  relations  ; 
with  them  they  made  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  coming 
from  the  pen  of  that  other  slaveholder,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  name 
dear  to  every  friend  of  human  rights,^  And  in  the  original 
draft  of  that  Declaration  was  contained  a  most  eloquent  pas- 
sage upon  this  very  topic  of  negro  slavery,  which  was  stricken 
out  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  members  from  the  South." 

Mr.  Sprague  taunted  the  abolitionists  with  their  pru- 
dence in  not  going  South,  albeit  they  professed  that  one 
ought  to  do  right  regardless  of  consequences.  Then, 
still  further  to  incite  at  home  the  violence  they  would 
have  been  sure  to  encounter  there,  he  singled  out  Greorge 
Thompson,  by  saying :  the  anti-slavery  doctrines 

"have  attained  their  greatest  prevalence  and  intensity  within  z.i*.s:i4T. 
the  past  year,  since  a  certain  notorious  foreign  agent  first 
landed  upon  our  shores ;  ,  .  .  an  avowed  emissary,  sustained  by 
foreign  funds,  a  professed  agitator  upon  questions  deeply,  pro- 
foundly political,  which  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Union,  ...  He  comes  here  from  the  dark  and  corrupt 
institutions  of  Europe  to  enlighten  us  upon  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  moral  duties  of  our  own  condition.  Eeceived  by  our 
hospitality,^  he  stands  here  upon  our  soil,  protected  by  our 
laws,  and  hurls  '  firebrands,  arrows  and  death'  into  the  habita- 
tions of  oar  neighbors,  and  friends,  and  brothers ;  and  when 

1  So  far  was  the  sense  of  shame  forthe  national  guilt  of  alavery,  or  for  the 
only  blot  on  the  character  of  Washington,  from  having  seiaed  upon  the 
most  cultlTBted  and  respectable  cluasea  at  the  North,  that  tiiia  allusion 
prodnoed  "an  efleet  perfectly  eleetrieal "  ('Bapdsts  in  America,' p.  387); 
and  ao  far  were  they  from  suspecting  the  nearness  of  the  OTertliiow  o£ 
slavery,  that  Peleg  Sprague  retained  this  speech  and  IMs  passage  in  the 
Tolume  of  his  collected  '  Speeches  and  Addresses '  pabliahed  in  Boston  in 
1858  (p.  449). 

2  Nothing  eonld  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  cant  begotten  by  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  based  on  compromises  with  slavery  than  aueh  a  sentence 
in  Buoh  a  connection.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  tiie  artifloe  ol  concealing 
the  public  testimonies  of  both  Washington  and  Jeflerson  against  alarery ! 

3  See  Thompson's  first  taate  of  it  on  landing,  ante,  p.  i51. 

Vol.  I.— 32 
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Chap.  XIV.  he  shall  have  bmdled  a.  conflagration  wliieh  is  sweeping  in 
1835.  desolation  over  the  land,  he  has  only  to  embark  for  his  own 
country,  and  there  look  serenely  back  with  indifference  or 
exultation  upon  the  wide-spread  ruin  by  which  owr  cities  are 
wrapt  in  flames,  and  our  garments  rolled  in  blood.  ...  If 
the  storm  comes,  me  must  abide  its  pelting;  if  convmlsionB 
come,  we  must  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  To  as,  then,  it  belongs 
to  judge  of  the  exigencies  of  our  own  condition,  to  provide  for 
our  own  safety,  and  perform  our  own  duties  without  the  auda- 
cious interference  of  foreign  emissaries." 

Such  incendiary  lan^age,  whatever  its  motive,  conid 
have  but  one  logical  effect  iu  a  community  so  over- 
wrought as  that  of  Boston.  When  the  orator,  in  con- 
clusion, liade  the  philanthropist  go  back  to  England, 
and  see  if  he  would  be  safe  in  denouncing  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  and  of  India ;  ^  and  declared  that  Christ  did  not 
denounce  Roman  slavery  in  his  native  country,  and  was 
no  immediate  abolitionist  ("No,  his  precept  was,  'Ser- 
vants [slaves],  obey  your  masters,'"),  but  allowed  his 
religion  to  work  changes  in  the  condition  of  mankind  by 
degrees,  be  bad  enumerated  nearly  aU  of  the  stock  argu- 
ments against  emancipation  which  were  available  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  of  moral  conflict. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  wbo  followed  Peleg  Sprague,  was, 
i8i7-=a.  like  him,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  ex-Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  recently  mayor  of  Boston,  where  few 
names,  personal  or  family,^  were  held  in  greater  honor. 
He  was  a  consummate  orator,  and  his  speech  on  this 
occasion  was  more  measured  and  less  violent  than  his 
colleague's,  but  even  better  calculated  to  make  "  society  " 
tolerate  mob  violence  against  the  abolitionists.  He  began 
£1^.5:144.  by  afBrming  that  to  debate  tke  expediency  of  abolishing 
slavery  was  the  same  as  to  debate  that  of  abolishing  the 
Union  —  a  truism  which  in  time  Mr.  (rarrison  acknowl- 
edged by  making  disunion  a  policy.   Fresh  from  his  first 


s  He  waa  a  oophew  o£  Jami 
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reading  of  the  anti-slavery  constitutions  and  proceedings,  Chap.  xiv. 
witlt  their  frank  avowal  of  an  intention  "  to  propagate  a  ^^j, 
general  sentiment  favorable  to  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery,"  the  speaker  was.  prepared  to  denounce  the 
Society  as  a  "dangerous  association."  If  "not  yet  an 
unlawful  association  {which  some  sound  jurists  think  it 
is),  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  so,  by  its  design  to  trench 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  by  overt  acts,  and 
its  tendency  to  break  down  the  sacred  Palladium."  Its 
immediatism  makes  it  a  revolutionary  society ;  and  "  I 
deny,"  said  Mr.  Otis,  "  that  auy  body  of  men  can  lawfully 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  undermining,  more  than  for 
overthrowing,  the  government  of  our  sister  States.  There 
may  be  no  statute  to  make  such  combinations  penal,  be- 
cause the  offence  is  of  a  new  complexion."  He  endorsed 
the  Southern  view,  that  the  ease  was  analogous  to  inter- 
national interference.  "  To  all  this  they  [the  abolitionists] 
have  the  temerity  to  answer  that  their  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  same  with  that  of  Mr.  Webster^  and 
other  jurists :  that  they  aim  at  abolition  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  slaveholding  States."  Then,  why  don't 
they  go  South  to  present  their  appeals  ?  To  senO,  them 
through  the  mails  and  otherwise  was  shocking.  Their 
printed  documents,  for  which  "  the  Scriptures  have  been 
eviscerated  from  G-enesis  to  Eevelations,  to  supply  their 
armory  of  wrath,"  and  some  of  which  are  "  illuminated 
with  graphic  insignia  of  terror  and  oppression  —  with 
pictorial  chains,  and  handcuffs,  and  whips,"  "they  gravely ' 
say  are  for  the  master  and  not  for  the  slave" ;  but  "such 
a  pretext  is  an  insult  to  common  sense."  If  slaves  are 
taught  to  read  the  Bible,  as  "  a  great  champion  of  aboli- 
tion" recently  proposed,  they  can  read  these  tracts. 

Mr.  Otis  found  an  even  stronger  objection  to  the 
Society  in  "its  evident  direction  towards  becoming  a 
political  association,  whose  object  it  will  be,  and  whose 
tendency  now  is,  to  bear  directly  upon  the  ballot-boxes 

iconapicuously  absent  from  the  FaneuU 
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Anicp.^ss-  and  to  influence  the  elections,"  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
Abbott  Lawrence.  "  How  soon  might  you  see  a  majority 
in  Congress  returned  under  the  influence  of  [anti-slavery] 
associations  V  He  exhorted  the  abohtionists  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  their  agitation  already — in  riots 
and  lynch  law;  denounced  the  "higher  law";  denied 
that  tlie  Scriptures  were  anywhere  opposed  to  slavery ; 
repeated  that  Christ  "was  not  an  immediatist " ;  said 
that  charity  began  at  home ;  and  closed  by  depicting  the 
horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection,  of  which  the  result 
would  be  extermination  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  nature  of  the  Whig  Paneuil 
Hall  demonstration,  whose  local  weightiness,  and  im- 
pressiveness  for  the  country  at  large,  can  now  hardly  be 
appreciated  to  the  fulL  It  exposed  the  abolitionists  to 
public  odium  as  disorganizers,  seeking  unconstitutional 
ends  by  unconstitutional  means,  aiming  to  excite  a 
servile  insurrection  under  pretest  of  enlightening  the 
masters,  and  calling  to  their  aid  the  hereditary  foreign 
enemies  of  the  republic ;  who  were  responsible  for  popu- 
lar tumults  directed  against  themselves,  and  whose  further 
tolerance  meant  a  speedy  end  of  the  Union  between  the 
States.  Not  a  syllable  was  uttered  in  protest  against  the 
Charleston  bonfire,  or  against  the  unconstitutional  de- 
cision of  the  Postmaster-GJeneral,  by  which  every  post- 
master was  authorized  to  judge  what  publications  had  a 
"tendency"  to  produce  certain  evil  results,  and  to  refuse 
them  circulation  in  the  mails — a  censorship  never  sur- 
passed in  the  most  despotic  country  on  earth,  and,  if 
never  possible  of  enforcement  at  the  North,  never  re- 
laxed at  the  South  till  slavery  went  under  in  blood  and 
fire.  Not  even  the  jealousy  of  party  spirit  warned 
against  such  Democratic  autocracy.^    Neither  the  future  ■ 

1  "  Suppose  the  friends  of  Judge  White  [Hugli  Laweon  White,  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  Presidential  candidate  of  the  time],  at  the  South,  should  appoint 
eonrmitteeB  to  plunder  the  mml  of  bU  letters  and  newspapers  wbich  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Van  Bujen ;  how  long  would  the  partizans  of  the  latter 
gentleman  submit  to  the  robheiyr'fW.  L.  G.  in  Lib.  5:139).  Both  Judge 
White  and  John  C.  Calhoun  suspected  that  their  prirate  correspondence 
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Judge  Sprague  nor  Ms  brother  lawyer,  neither  Mayor  Chap.  xiv. 
Otis  declaiming  nor  Mayor  Lyman  presiding,  and  all        ig^^. 
paving  the  way  for  riot  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  "be- 
thought them  of  Judge  Thacher's  law  of  libel  (as  appli-    Ame.p.iio. 
cable  to  their  printed  speeches  and  resolutions  as  to  the 
Liberator)  —  "  Every  publication  which  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  public  mischief,  whether  by  causing  irritation 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  may  induce  them  to  com- 
mit a  breach  of  the  public  peace,     ...     is  a  libel." 
Not  one  of  them  had,  either  then  or  to  his  dying  day, 
the  smallest  scruple  for  having  committed  the  genuine 
hbel  which  consists  in  falsifying  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  others,  and  holding  them  up  to  general  execra- 
tion and  abuse. 

But  this  sort  of  libel  was  the  natural  utterance  of 
every  "respectable"  Whig  Bostouian  when  alluding  to 
the  abolitionists.  Take,  for  example,  that  future  orna- 
ment of  the  Supreme  pourt,  Benjamin  Bobbins  Curtis, 
who  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  then  abroad,  under 
date  of  August  23, 1835 : 

"The  topic  which  engrosses  the  public  attention,  to  the  Memoir  of 
exelusiouof  almost  every  other,  is  the  '  An ti- Slavery  Society.'  '  ,'.^2  "' 
You  will  see  by  the  newspapers,  which  I  suppose  yon  receive, 
that  a  great  meeting  has  been  held  at  Faneuil  HaU  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  caused  by  the  excitement  which  exists  through  all 
the  slaveholding  States,  in  consequenoe  of  the  efforts  of  that 
Society  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insurrection.  Dreadful  scenes 
have  EJready  occurred  in  Missisappi.  The  mob  have  hung 
numerous  persons,  suspeaUd  of  being  emissaries  of  the  Society, 
■without  legal  trial;  and  so  great  have  been  the  commotions 
excited  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and  so  excited  is  the  pubhe 
mind  there,  that  there  are  strong  fears  felt  here  by  the  friends 
of  the  Union  that,  unless  something  is  done  here  to  check  the 
abohtionists,  and  convince  the  South  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  are  unfavorable  to  the 
Society,  the  Union  will  not  continue  for  a  single  year.    Ail 

was  tampered  with  by  their  political  opponents  in  tlie  postoffiee  (Lib.  6 :  64) ; 
ami  aa  early  »a  1830,  Henry  Clay,  ' '  to  guard  against  the  freactery  of  the 
post-office,"  advised  Wehstec  to  address  him  under  cover,  and  proposed  to 
do  the  same  in  return  (Webster's  'Private  Correspondence/  1:505). 
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those  persons  in  the  Southern  States  who  are  enemies  to  the 
Union  have  seized  the  preseEt  occasion,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  do  their  utmost  to  increase  the  excitement.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject,  from  the  fact  that 
numerous  Southern  gentlemen  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  You  ■will  see  the  result 
of  the  meeting  in  the  newspapers,  and  we  are  all  glad  it  is  so 
well  over.  "Would  that  the  whole  subject  could  be  as  easily 
disposed  of ! " 

The  presence  of  Southern  gentlemen  in  Boston  in 
great  numbers,  naturally  expecting  to  see  pro-Southern 
words  eonflrmed  by  pro-Southern  deeds,  and  to  lend  a 
hand  if  need  be,  rendered  the  city  for  the  time  being  no 
place  for  the  leader  of  the  abolitionists.^  On  the  day 
following  the  meeting,  Mr.  Garrison  and  Ms  ■wife  left 
their  home  at  23  Brighton  Street^  for  "Friendship's 
Valley."  The  lAherator,  appearing  on  the  same  day, 
gave  this  preliminary  notice  of  the  occasion  which  Mr. 
Curtis  rejoiced  -was  "so  well  over":  "  Yesterday  after- 
noon this  building  [Faneuil  Hall]  was  turned  into  a 
worse  than  Augean  stable,  by  the  poUntions  of  a  pro- 
slavery  meeting  held  for  the  first  time  withia  its  vener- 
able walls,  .  .  .  Call  it  no  longer  the  Cradle  of 
Liberty,  but  the  Refuge  of  Slavery."  This  meet- 
ing, it  said  later,  proves  the  guilt  of  New  England 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  South,  and  answers  conclu- 
sively the  senseless  inquiry,  "  Why  don't  you  go  to  the 
South  ?"  Abolitionists  would  not  be  disturbed  or  intimi- 
dated by  it.  "Having  now  our  own  liberties  to  gain,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  slaves,  (for  tyranny  has  become 
imiversal,  and  our  own  rights  as  men  and  as  citizens 
are  trampled  in  the  dust,}  we  have  new  motives  to  urge 
us  forward  in  the  great  cause  of  universal  emancipation." 

1  Anonymous  menaces  throagh  the  post-office  had  already  recommenead 
fZ^6.  5:135J. 

2 In  May,  thej-  bad  remoTod  from  "Freedom's  Cottage '"  to  a boarding- 
honse  on  Goild  Row  (now  Washington  Street),  near  Dudley  Street.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  bo  oblige  Mr.  Thompson,  they  had  taken  off  his 
hands  the  lease  of  the  house  on  Brighton  Street— in  convenient  proximity 
to  the  city  jail.     See  the  map  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  nest  volume. 
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"This  meeting  will  not  satisfy  the  South — it  will  not  Chap. xiv. 
even  mitigate  their  anger.  Nothing  will  suit  them  but  is^. 
an  open  advocacy  of  perpetual  slavery,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  anti-slavery  publications  hy  penal  enactments.' 
So,  Bostooians,  you  have  disgraced  yourselves  in  vain, 
and  will  receive  in  exchange  for  your  servility  an  abun- 
dance of  kicks,  cuffs,  and  curses  —  from  your  chivalrous 
brethren  at  the.  South."  "  As  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston, 
in  presiding  at  this  liberty-hating  meeting,  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  his  consistency  and  im- 
partiality." 

In  the  same  number,  Mr.  Garrison  defended  George 
Thompson  by  an  extended  parallel  between  his  mission 
and  methods  and  Lafayette's ;  and  again,  iu  an  article 
headed  "Forbearance  of  the  Abolitionists,"  considered 
the  causes  which  would  justify  their  rising  in  defence  of 
their  rights : 

"Utterly  deprived  of  that  protection  and  of  those  inmniiLities  £!*.  5:139. 
which  belong  to  them  as  citizens,  and  given  up  to  be  the  prey 
of  ruffians  and  assasans,  the  popular  theory  o£  self-defence  and 
the  example  of  worldly  patriotism  in  all  ages  authorize  them  to 
resist  unto  blood— to  prodaim  a  war  of  extermination — to 
light  up  the  flres  of  a  new  revolution  —  and  to  rally  together 
upon  the  'tented  Seld,' armed  and  equipped  for  mortal  combat. 
As  a  body,  moreover,  they  are  numerous.  In  phyaeal  strei^th 
and  courage,  as  well  as  moral,  they  are  powerful.  The  causes 
lohich  induced  owr  reimhttiona/ry  fathers  to  rush  to  the  afr^e  of  hlood, 
were  as  ditst  in  the  balance,  compared  with  the  an^ish,  outrage  a/nd 
peril  to  which  aboKtionisis  are  subjected. 

"  Now,  then,  in  view  of  this  epitome  of  facts,  let  the  inquiry 
be  made,  How  have  the  abolitionists  behaved  under  all  these 
provocations,  and  exposed  to  all  imaginable  suffering  ?  Have 
they,  in  a  single  instance,   returned   evil  for   evil?    "Who, 

1  Instantly  oonflrmed  by  tte  eommeiitB  of  the  Riolmiond  papers  on  the 
meeting  (iib.  b;146).  Thus,  the  Whig,  oi  Aug.  27;  "The  people  of  tbe 
North  must  go  to  baogiug  these  fanatical  wretches  if  they  would  not  lose 
the  benefit  of  Southern  trade  ;  and  they  will  do  it."  The  Enquirer  declared 
that  the  failure  of  Northern  legislatures  to  restciJn  aboliHonists  from  acts 
of  aggression  would  be  regarded  as  aoquiesoenoe,  and  the  South  would 
take  deciaiTB  measures  of  defence,  beginning  with  no  fellowship,  social  or 
political. 
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Chap.  XIV.   among:   them   all,  has    given    Vilow  for  blow  ?    or  who   has 
j^j  girded  on  hia  sword?  or  who  has  recommended  an  appeal 

to  force  !  Would  not  such  conduct,  on  their  part,  astonish 
even  their  euenoies  H  ■  When  rotten  eggs  and.  liriokhats  have 
been  hurled  at  their  heads,  what  have  they  sent  in  return  ? 
Foryivmess.  When  tar-and-feathers  have  been  prepared  for 
their  persons,  what  recompense  have  they  bestowed  ?  Forgive- 
ness. When  their  private  and  public  meetings  have  been  ruth- 
lessly invaded,  what  course  have  they  adopted  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  outrage  ?  Forgiveness.  When  their  property 
has  been  burnt  in  the  streets,  and  their  lives  hunted  like  par- 
tridges upon  the  mountains,  what  have  they  manifested  by  way 
of  retaliation  !  Still — fargivetiess!  Why  ?  Are  they  pusillan- 
imous t  Do  they  lack  nerve  ?  No,  But  they  fear  Him  who' 
says —' Vengeance  is  MINE  —  I  wiU  repay  j'  and  they  can 
love  their  enemies,  bless  them  that  corse,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  and  persecute 

*'  We  appeal  to  the  world.  The  Society  of  Friends  aside, 
what  other  body  of  men,  whether  political  or  religious,  besides 
abolitionists,  would  sufEer  themselves  to  be  insulted  and  out- 
raged, and  their  meetings  forcibly  suppressed  or  systematically 
interrupted  by  their  opponents,  without  making  a  prompt  and 
violent  appeal  to  the  lex  talionis  f    .    .     , 

"  Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  abolitionisls  are  generally  men 
of  peace.  The  spirit  of  non-resistance  and  of  forgiveness  is 
omnipotent," 

From  hia  tranquil  retreat  at  Friendship's  Valley,  Mr. 
G-arrison  sent  to  the  Idberator  his  unstinted  comments 
upon  the  principal  speeches  at  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting, 
Lit: 5:142.  beginning  with  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Peleg  Sprague. 
Whatever  respect  he  had  hitherto  cherished  for  this 
person's  character  as  a  patriot  and  statesman,  had  fled 
on  perusing  his  lat«  speech.  "  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
not  more  of  crime,  or  of  moral  turpitude,  in  firing  a 
whole  city  —  in  committing  highway  robbery  or  murder 
—  than  in  the  delivery  of  such  a  speech,  in  such  a  place, 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  under  such  circumstances." 
Human  barbarity  towards  one's  fellow-creatures,  or 
impiety  towards  heaven,  could  go  no  further.  At  the 
judgment  day,  Mr.  Sprague  would  be  answerable,   as 
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far  as  one  man  eould  be,  for  all  the  horrors  of  American  Chap  xiv. 
slavery.  ,^ 

"  "Where  are  yon,  sir  ?  In  amicable  companioiiship  and  pop-  i-U.  5 :  142. 
iilar  repute  with  thieves  and  adulterers ;  with  slaveholders, 
stave-dealers,  and  slave-destroyers ;  ■with  those  who  call  the 
beings  whom  God  created ,  but  a  Httle  lower  than  the  angels, 
tKings  and  chattels;  with  the  proscribers  of  the  great  chart 
of  et«mal  life ;  with  the  rancorous  eueinies  of  the  friends 
of  universal  emancipation;  with  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace ;  with  the  robbers  of  the  public  mail ;  with  ruffians  who 
Lnsolt,  poUute  and  lacerate  helpless  women ;  and  with  conspir- 
ators against  the  lives  and  liberties  of  New  England  citizens. 
These  facts  are  undeniable.  Talk  not  of  more  honorable  asso- 
ciates, for  no  men  deserve  that  epithet  who  throw  the  weight  of 
their  iniiuence  into  the  scale  of  oppression.  Peradventure,  you 
will  ask,  in  due  time,  for  the  suffrages  of  Bostonians.  Sir,  we 
will  remember  you  at  the  polls !    .    .     . 

"  Sir,  the  Faneoil  HaU  meeting,  thoagh  intended  to  streDgthen 
the  feeble  hands  and  comfort  the  desponding  hearts  of  South- 
em  taskmasters,  will  in  the  sequel  prove  of  more  beneiit  to  our 
cause  than  forty  anti-slavery  lectures  and  twice  that  number  of 
tracts,  prodigious  as  is  their  moral  effect.  It  has  already  mul- 
tiplied our  converts,  animated  oar  zeal,  and  emboldened  our 

"  I  mean  to  make  your  harangue,  and  the  speeches  of  your 
associates,  of  signal  use  in  the  anti-slavery  stri^gle.  They  are 
crowded  with  evidence  of  our  national  guilt,  and  clearly  prove 
every  allegation  that  has  fallen  from  the  hps  of  abohtionists  — 
as  shall  be  shown  in  the  progress  of  this  review.  Upon  your 
authority,  henceforth,  will  I  arraign  the  people  of  the  free 
States — of  New  England — of  Ma^achusetts — as  the  abettors, 
upholders  and  guardians  of  as  tyrannous  a  system  as  the  sun 
has  looked  down  upon  since  his  creation.  Upon  your  authority 
I  will  prove  that  there  is  not  a  drop  of  blood  extracted  from 
the  bodies,  nor  a  tear  which  falls  from  the  eyes,  nor  a  groan 
which  bursts  from  the  bosoms  of  the  heart-broken  slaves,  for 
which  the  North  is  not  directly  responsible.  Sir,  the  more 
searehingly  I  investigate  this  great  subject,  the  stronger  is  my 
conviction  that  hitherto  I  have  erred— nay,  that  I  have  been 
alike  unwise  and  partial — in  declaiming  so  much  against 
Southern,  and  so  little  against  Northern  criminality.  I  am  not 
sure — especially  since  reading  the  speeches  above  alluded  to — 
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Chap,  Xiv.   that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  (and  it  is  of  very  little  consequence 
iSvi  ^'■'^  ^^  stand  in  the  aight  of  men),  there  is  not  more  guilt 

attaching  to  tie  people  of  the  free  States  from  the  continuance 
of  slavery,  than  in  those  of  the  aiave  States.  At  least,  I  am 
ready  to  affirm,  upon  your  authority,  that  New  England  is  as 
really  a  slaveholding  section  of  the  republic  as  Georgia  or 
South  Carolina ! " 

To  Peleg  Spragae's  taunt  that  the  abolitionists  afftrmed 
"we  must  do  right,  regardless  of  consequences,"  but 
carefully  avoided  going  to  the  South  where  they  should 
most  desire  to  make  converts,  Mr.  GarrisotL  rejoined : 

Lii.  5 :  14a.  "  gir,  there  may  be  wit,  but  there  is  little  truth,  in  the  above 
extract.  To  do  right  is  always  to  regard  consequences,  both  to 
oiu:selve3  and  to  others.  Since  you  are  pleased  to  banter  us  for 
prosecuting  our  labors  at  the  North,  I  wOl  take  for  my  text  the 
interrogation  that  is  so  constantly,  either  by  ignorance  or  im- 
pudence, propounded  to  us.    It  is  this ; 

" '  Whif  don't  you  gotoihe  South  f ' 

"  I  proudly  answer — Not  because  wo  are  afraid  to  go  there. 
Not  becanse  we  are  not  prepared  for  danger,  persecution,  out- 
rage, and  death.  Not  because  the  dungeon,  or  the  halter,  the 
rack  or  the  stake,  appals  us.  Yet  the  question  is  sneeria^ly 
put,  and  sometimes  with  murder  evidently  in  the  heart,  as  if 
we  were  deficient  in  fortitude  and  courage,  with  all  our  seem- 
ing boldness.  '  0,  forsooth,  it  is  very«afe  and  convenient  for 
Mr.  Garrison  to  denounce  the  holders  of  slaves  a  thousand 
iniles  off,  in  Boston.  A  great  deal  of  heroism  is  required  to  do 
this !  But  he  is  very  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  slave  States. 
"Why  dont  he  go  to  the  South  ?  Let  him  go  there  and  denounce 
slavery,  and  we  will  then  believe  that  he  is  sincere.' 

"  This  is  the  language  which  is  constantly  uttered — by  men, 
too,  permit  me  to  say,  who  have  never  peculiarly  signalized 
tiiemselves  in  any  hazardous  enterprise,  whether  moral  or 
phy^cal.  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe  that  those  who  bring 
this  charge  of  cowardice  against  me,  do  not  doubt  my  readiness 
to  go  wherever  duty  requires.  Will  they  give  me  no  credit  for 
having  published  an  anti-slavery  pubUcation  in  Maryland,  as 
long  as  it  could  be  sustained  by  meagre  patronage  ?  —  a  pubU- 
cation in  which  my  denunciations  of  slavery  and  slaveholders 
were  aa  severe  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  JAberator.  Did  my 
spirit  quail  under  my  imprisonment  in  a  Southern  cell,  for 
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denoiiiKttng  tlie  domestic  slave  trade  I  Aad  is  it  indeed  tnie  Chap.  Xiv. 
that  I  am  hazarding  neither  my  safety  nor  my  life  in  my  advo-  j^- 
ea«y  o£  freedom  in  Boston  ?  Has  no  endurance,  no  uimsual 
courage,  been  required  to  oppose  aU  classes  of  society,  and  to 
sustain  the  odium,  derision  and  hatred  of  a  slaveholding 
nation  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  large  rewards  offered  by  a 
Southern  legislatare,  and  by  private  combinations,  for  my 
seizure  and  destruction  1  Sir,  slaveholders  and  their  apologists 
may  call  me  a  fanatic — they  may  call  me  a  madman,  or  an  in- 
cendiary, or  an  aviator,  and  believe  me  to  be  such ;  but  to  call 
me  a  coward— that  is  an  epithet  which  they  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  believe  is  appUeable  to  me,  although  they  have 
so  smaE  a  modicum  of  conscience  as  to  resort  to  it.  The 
Southern  oppressors  themselves  regard  me  in  any  other  light 
tlian  that  of  a  craven :  all  the  trembling,  and  shrinldng,  and 
alarm  is  felt  and  manifested  on  their  i>art— not  on  mine.  I 
may  be  rash — I  maybe  obstinate — but  I  fear  no  man  or  body 
of  men.  In  this  vindication  of  myseU,  I  am  simply  vindicating 
every  other  abolitionist  who  is  pubHcly  engaged  in  this  cause, 

"  'Why  donHyou  go  to  the  South  f 

"Why,  sir,  when  we  denounce  the  tjTanny  exercised  over 
the  miserable  Poles,  do  we  not  go  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Russian  autocrat,  and  beard  him  to  his  fa«e  ?  "Why  not  go  to 
Constantinople,  and  protest  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Oreeks?  Why  assail  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe  here 
in  the  United  States? — Why,  then,  should  we  go  into  the 
slaveholding  States,  to  assail  their  towering  wickedness,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  sure  that  we  should  be  gagged,  or  imprisoned, 
or  put  to  death,  if  we  went  thither  ?  Why  rashly  throw  our- 
selves into  the  ocean,  or  commit  ourselves  to  the  flames,  or 
cast  ourselves  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion?  Understand  me,  sir, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  even  the  certainty  of  destruction  is, 
in  itself,  a  valid  reason  for  our  refusing  to  go  to  the  South ; — 
for  we  are  bound  to  take  np  any  cross,  or  incur  any  peril,  in 
the  disehai^  of  our  duty  to  God  and  our  suffering  brother. 
Prove  to  me  that  it  is  imperatively  my  duty,  in  view  of  aU  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  locate  myself  among  slaveholders, 
and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  even  (to  borrow  the  strong 
language  of  Martin  Luther)  though  every  tile  upon  their 
houses  were  a  devlL  Moral  courage — duty — self- consecration 
— all  have  their  proper  limits.  When  He  who  knew  no  fear— 
the  immaculate  Redeemer  —  saw  that  his  enemies  intended  to 
cast  him  down  from  the  brow  of  a  hill,  he  prudently  withdrew 
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Chap.  XIV.  from  their  midst.  When  he  sent  forth  his  apostles,  he  said 
j^  unto  them, '  When  they  pecseente  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  into 

another.'  Was  there  any  cowardice  in  this  conduct,  or  in  this 
advice  ? 

"  '  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  South  f ' 

"  li  we  sh<mld  go  there,  and  fall —  as  (all  we  certainly  should 
— martyrs  to  our  zeal,  our  enemies  would  still  call  us,  what  we 
then  should  deserve  to  be  called,  famaiks  and  madmen.  Point- 
ii^  at  our  mangled  bodies,  they  would  commence  their  derisions 
afresh.  '  Poor  fools! '  they  would  exclaim — '  insane  enthusiasts  I 
thus  to  rush  into  the  cage  of  the  tiger,  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  he  would  tear  them  in  pieces ! '  And  this,  sir,  would 
be  the  eulogy  which  they  would  pronounce  over  us ! 

"  '  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  South  f ' 

"  Because  it  is  essential  that  the  beam  should  first  be  cast  out 
of  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  before  they  attempt 
to  cast  out  the  mote  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  slave  States. 
Because  they  who  denounce  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  oppression, 
should  first  become  honest,  and  merciful,  and  free,  themselves. 
'  Thou  that  sayest,  a  man  should  not  steal  — dost  thou  steal?' 
ThoH  that  preaehest,  a  man  should  not  be  a  slaveholder  —  art 
thou  a  slaveholder  ?    '  Physician,  heal  thyself  I ' 

"  '  Whtf  donH  you  go  to  the  South  f ' 

"Have  I  answered  the  question  satisfactorily?  If  not,  sir, 
you  vrill  help  me  to  additional  reasons  for  oub-  staying  here  at 
the  North,  in  my  answer  to  another  question  which  is  iterated 

'"What  have  we  to  do  wilii  Southern  slavery  1' 
"  This  question  is  put,  sometimes  with  reference  to  legislation  - 
— at  others,  it  refers  to  moral  obligation.  I  answer,  then,  that 
WE,  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  have  legislated  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  we  have  a  right  to  legislate  upon  it, 
within  certain  hmits.  As  to  our  moral  obligation,  it  belongs  to 
our  nature,  and  is  a  part  of  our  accountabihty,  of  which  neither 
time  nor  distance,  neither  climate  nor  location,  neither  repub- 
lican nor  monarchical  government,  can  divest  us.  Let  there  be 
but  one  slave  on  the  face  of  the  globe  —let  Mm  stand  on  one 
extremity  of  the  globe,  and  place  me  on  the  other  —  let  every 
people,  and  tribe,  and  clime,  and  nation,  stand  as  barriers  be- 
tween him  and  myself :  still,  I  am  bound  to  sympathize  with  him 
—  to  pray,  and  toil,  and  plead  for  his  deliverance  —  to  make 
known  his  wrongs,  and  vindicate  his  rights.  It  may  not  be  in 
my  power,  it  may  not  be  my  duty,  directly  to  emancipate  him ; 
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for  the  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  who  keeps  him  chap.  Xiv. 
in  chains,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  break  them  asunder.  But  it  j^. 
matters  not,  except  to  demand  an  increase  of  zeal  and  activity, 
if  every  interposing  tribe  or  nation,  if  the  whole  world,  is  to  bo 
changed,  before  that  solitary  slave  can  go  free.  Then  I  will 
begin  witii  him  who  stands  next  by  my  side,  and  with  my  asso- 
ciates, and  with  my  oountry ;  and  if  the  impulse  must  be  sent 
by  prosy,  if  every  man,  woman  and  child  must  be  abolitionized 
by  detail,  before  the  captive  can  be  disentJiralled,  I  am  never- 
theless bound  to  commence  the  work,  if  no  others  wdl,  and  to 
cooperate  with  them  if  they  have  begun  it.  Why?  Because 
he  is  my  neighbor,  though  occupying  the  rem.ote3t  point  of  the 
earth  ;  and  I  am  chained  by  the  Lamb  o£  God,  the  judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself,  ,  .  .  Because 
by  it  an  example  is  set  which,  if  passively  submitted  to,  mai/  lead 
to  the  enslaeement  of  others  —  ef  a  community  —  of  a  people  — 
of  myself.  Emlave  bui  a  single  human  bem^,  and  the  liherty  of  the 
■world  is  'put  in  peril.  ,  .  .  Hence  it  is,  that  whether  I  con- 
template slavery  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  my  soul  kindles 
within  me  —  the  entire  man  is  moved  with  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence ^  I  cannot  pause,  I  cannot  slumber — I  am  ready  for 
attack,  and  wiU  admit  of  no  truce  and  of  no  compromise.  The 
war  is  a  war  of  extermination ;  and  I  wiU  perish  before  an  inch 
shall  be  surrendered,  seeing  tiiat  tbe  liberties  of  mankind,  the 
happiness  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  tlie  authority  and 
majesty  of  Almighty  God,  are  involved  in  the  issue.    .     .    . 

""What  have  we  to  do  with  Southern  slavery^  What  has 
England  to  do  with  it  ?  And  yet,  a  few  years  ainee,  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  (of  which,  Mr.  Sprague,  you  are  a 
champion)  sent  out  an  agent  to  that  country  to  procure  tho 
charities  of  her  philanthropbts,  in  order  to  undermine  and 
aboUsh  American  slavery — this  being  the  great  object  of  the 
Society,  as  stated  to  tiie  British  public  by  that  Agent.  Now,  if 
Oid  England  may  meddle  with  this  'delicate'  subject,  surely 
New  England  may  venture  to  do  so  likewise.  If  that  which  is 
remote  is  ov  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  abolition  of  American 
slavery,  how  much  more  that  which  is  near ! 

"  I  rejoice — join  with  me  in  this  exultation,  friends  of  free- 
dom! friends  of  humanity!  —  I  rejoic«  that  Old  England  did 
not  meanly  wrap  herself  up  in  the  garb  of  indifference  or 
selfishness,  but  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  Christian 
renown.  I  am  glad,  and  grat«fnl,  that  she  promptly  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  Agent  of  the  American  Coloniaatioa  Society, 
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Chap.  XIV.  far  assistance  to  put  down  American  slavery;   and  I  honor  h^ 
jZ^  wisdom  and  dieeemment  in  refusing  to  trust  that  Agent  mid  his 

Sodety,  and  in  sending  out  to  our  aid  om  inhoyn,  she  cmld  trust — 
one  who  was  signally  instrumeutal  iu  bringing  herself  to  repent- 
anee — one  whohaa  the  eonfldenee,  and  love,  and  admiration  o£ 
her  wisest  and  greatest  and  best  of  men  and  philanthropists — 
the  8e]f-sa«rifleing,  the  indefatigable,  the  courageous,  the  elo- 
quent, the  patriotic,  the  fearless  THOMPSON  I  Sir,  I  shall 
come,  in  due  course,  to  your  scurrilous  and  ferocious  attack 
upon  the  motives  and  designs  of  this  devoted  friend  of  God 
and  man — an  attack  which  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  as  malig- 
nant as  the  spirit  of  murder.  Gboeoe  Thompson  is  the  stead- 
fast and  sincere  friend  of  this  couutry,  and  will  hereafter  be 
ranked  among  her  greatest  benefactors.  In  respectability,  sir, 
he  is  your  equal ;  and  iu  eloquence  and  intellectual  strength, 
(and  I  extol  your  abilities),  ineomparably  your  superior." 

Lib.  5 ;  146.  With  the  second  letter  to  Sprague  we  need  not  detain 
onrselves.  It  was  no  less  pungent  and  forcible  than  the 
foregoing,  nor  less  irresistible  in  its  logic ;  but  the  hand- 
ling was  lighter.  The  orator's  opening  professions  with 
regard  to  slavery, — that  he  had  always  regarded  it  as  a 
great  moral  and  political  evil,  and  earnestly  desired  its 
entire  abolition  by  the  South, — were  retorted  upon  him 
as  those  of  the  abolitionists,  and  as  warranting  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  say,  in  offering  a  reward  for  his  abduc- 
tion, but  for  his  blowing  hot  and  cold  in  the  same 
breath.  And  why  so  mucli  uproar  over  a  few  abolition- 
ists— with  their,  to  be  sure,  six  State  and  three  hundred 
auxiliary  associations,  all  formed  since  1831  and  in 
despite  of  persecution ;  and  their  four  hundred  meetings 
appointed  for  the  next  three  months,  as  an  offset  to  the 
series  of  Northern  town  meetings  now  in  progress  for 
their  suppression!  "So,  then,  we  derive  from  our  op- 
ponents these  instructive  but  paradoxical  facts — that 
without  numbers,  we  are  multitudinous;  that  witliout 
power,  we  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  confed- 
eracy; that  without  a  plan,  we  are  hastening  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery;  and  that  without  reason  or  talent,  we 
are  rapidly  converting  the  nation!"    But,  "the  success 
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of  any  great  moral  enterprise  does  not  depend  upon  chap.  xiv. 
numbers.     Slavery  will  be  overthrown  before  a  majority        ig^. 
of  all  the  people  shall  have  called  voluntarily,  and  on  the 
score  of  principle,  for  its   abolition" — a  striking  pro- 
phecy, fulfilled  to  the  very  letter. 

Mr.  Garrison's  first  letter  to  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray    i(>,  5:142. 
Otis  was  in  a  different  tone,  being  tempered  by  a  still 
lingering  respect  and  personal  attachment: 

"  In  proceeding  to  reriew  your  speech,  I  am  iiUed  with  sor-  LH-  s  -■  142. 
rowf  ul  emotions.  I  remember  how  intimately  associated  is  the 
name  of  OTIS  with  the  revolntionary  struggle  that  emanci- 
pated ttua  nation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  mother  country. 
You  have  dishonored  that  name  ^  you  have  east  a  stain  of 
blood  upon  your  reputation.  You  have  presumed  to  lift  up 
yoiw  voice,  even  in  the  very  Cradle  of  Liberty,  ta  panegyric  of 
the  vilest  '  brokers  in  the  trade  of  blood,'  in  denunciation  of 
the  best  friends  of  insulted  freedom,  and  in  support  of  'A 
BARGAIN'  which,  according  to  your  own  showing,  is  a 
loathsome  compound  of  selfishness,  oppression  and  viUany. 
Well,  therefore,  in  respect  to  yourself  partioularly,  may  I  feel 
sad  and  indignant.  Some  of  the  earUest  effusions  of  my  Ante,ff.^j. 
pen  were  in  earnest  and  generous  defence  of  your  character  ^■''  '™- 
against  the  calumnies  of  your  political  adversaries ;  for  in 
one  particular,  at  least,  there  is  a  coincidence  of  sufferir^ 
between  us,—  all  manner  of  evil  having  been  uttered  against 
us  FALSELY.  It  is  my  lot  to  be  branded  throughout  thja 
country  as  an  a^tator,  a  fanatic,  an  iucendiary,  and  a  mad- 
man. There  is  one  epithet,  I  fervently  desire  to  thank  God, 
that  has  never  been  apphed  to  me :  —  I  have  never  been  stig- 
matized as  a  slaveholder,  or  as  an  apologist  of  slavery.  No  — 
no !  Bad  as  my  traducers  conceive  me  to  be,  they  have  never 
reduced  me  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  nor  so  cruelly 
impeached  my  honesty,  nor  so  aspersed  ray  patriotism,  as  to 
bring  so  scandalous  and  degrading  an  accusation  against  me. 
As  they  have  been  too  eonsdenUous  to  throw  that  calumny  upon 
my  character,  I  cheerfully  forgive  them  all  the  rest,  and  thank 
them  for  their  magnanimity, 

"  On  other  occasions,  sir,  I  have  been  your  advocate.    With 
youthful  ardor  I  supported  your  nomination  for  the  ofBce  of    An/e,  f.  47. 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth.     My  maiden  speech  before  a    Ante,  p.  74. 
Boston  audience  was  in  your  behalf,  successfully  ur^g  the 
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Chap.  XIV.   propriety  of  nominating  yoii  to  represent  this  District  on  the 
j^.  floor  of  Congress.    I  never  doubted  your  attachment  to  the 

Union  of  these  States — I  never  Relieved  j-ou  to  be  inimical  to 
the  rights  of  man.  These  disclosures  I  mate, — not  that  I  am 
any  longer  a  politician,  for  I  now  view  the  politics  of  tliia 
country  to  be  essentially  corrupt  and  unholy, — but  to  show 
you  that  in  my  strictures  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  political 
grudge,  and  that  my  regard  for  principle  is  stronger  than  my 
partiality  for  persons.  That  you  still  love  liberty,  I  do  not 
deny.  Liberty  for  whom  ?  For  the  black  as  well  as  the  white 
man  ?  0  no  I  For  yourself,  your  children,  and  your  white 
countrymen— for  tyrants,  but  not  for  slaves — for  the  strong 
and  powerful,  but  not  for  the  weak  and  needy — for  the  rapa- 
cious and  violent,  but  not  for  the  giultless  and  submissive ! 
That  you  are  still  a  patriot,  I  care  not  to  dispute ;  but  your 
jmtriotism  excludes  one-sisth  portion  of  your  eountrjniien  from 
its  embrace,  and  talks  approvingly  of  making  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  your  species '  rumenUMes''!  That  you  hat«  oppression, 
I  cannot  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  the  oppression  of  the  black  man, 
but  only  of  the  white ! 

"  Sir,  this  great  transgression  of  your  life  has  been  eomraitted 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  criminahty.  '  The  frost  of 
nearly  three-score  years  and  ten'  is  upon  your  head;— the 
hand  of  '  time  and  affliction '  presses  heavily  upon  you  —  your 
'  days  are  nearly  numbered ' ;  and  you  will  be  soon  called  to 
stand  at  the  tribunal  of  Him  who  died  to  redeem  as  well  the 
blackest  as  the  whitest  of  our  race  !  Yet,  at  this  solemn  period, 
yon  have  not  scrupled,  nay,  you  have  been  ambitLous,  to  lead 
and  address  an  excited  multitude,  in  vindication  of  all  iraa^n- 
able  wickedness,  embodied  in  one  great  system  of  crime  and 
blood — to  pander  to  the  lusts  and  desires  of  the  robbers  of 
God  and  his  poor— to  consign  over  to  the  'tender  mercies'  of 
cruel  taskmasters  multitudes  of  guiltless  men,  -women  and 
children- — and  to  denounce  as  'an  unlawful  and  dangerous 
association'  a  society  whose  only  object  is  to  bring  this  nation 
to  repentance,  through  the  truth  aa  it  is  in  Jmus  !  Ton  have 
made  a  speech  in  pubHc,  (in  your  opinion, '  probably  for  the 
last  time,')  to  prove  the  mnocenee  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  because  they  have  agreed  to  aeq^uiesee  in  '  the  claim  of 
the  South  to  consider  their  slaves  [the  rational,  accountable 
creatures  of  God]  as  CYPHERS  or  NONENTITIES '— '  to 
seize  and  restore  runaway  slaves' — to  allow  the  master  to 
I  all  the  political  rights  of  tlie  slave,  and  that  he 
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shoTild  be  NOTHING' — and  because,  on  framing  the  Federal  Chap.  XLV. 
Constitution,  the  whole  nation  was  licensed  to  pursue,  for  jZ- 
twenty  years  longer,  the  foreign  slave  trade,  which  even  you 
are  compelled  to  designate  as  '  the  abominable  traffic  ! '  '  Such,' 
you  declare,  '  is  the  bargain  which  we,  the  people  op  the 
United  States,  have  made  witii  each  other,'— '  with  our  eyes 
open ' — '  with  a  full  knowledge  al  all  the  circnmatanees  of  the 
case,  of  all  the  iaducements  to  make  it,  of  all  tbe  obieetions 
tiat  could  be  made  against  it'!! — And  then  you  have  the 
infatuation  or  temerity  to  ask,  '  In  what  age  of  the  world,  and 
among  what  people  and  states,  was  a  compact  ever  made  more 
sofemnandSACEEDI!!'     .     .    . 

"  Sir,  do  you  wish  to  put  it  within  the  power  of  impartial 
truth,  after  your  death,  to  plaee  upon  your  tombstone  this 
awful  inscription?  If  not,  humble  yourself  before  God,  confess 
your  sin,  and  lift  up  your  voice  in  behalf  of  the  perishing  slave, 
as  loudly  as  you  have  spoken  in  defense  of  his  lordly  master ! 

"Here  lies  Uie  body  of 
H — —    G^—    O 

The  last  public  act  of  his  life, 

A  life  conspicuous  for  many  honorable  traits, 

Was  an  earnest  defense  of 

THE  EIGHTS  OP  TYRANTS  AND  SLAVE-MONGERS 

To  hold  in  bondage,  as  tbeir  property, 

The  bodies  atid  souls  of  millions  of  his  oiow  eoitKtrytiien  ! 

This  was  made  In 

'THE  OLD  CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY,' 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1333,  and  the  flfty-ninth  of  the 

Declaration  of  American  Independence ! 

Pause,  terrible  Truth ! 

Se  few  ffo«e  to  fhe  JiidgmerU^eat  of  Christ  I 

'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  It  not  tmto  one  of  fhe  least  o£  these 

my  bcethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.'" 

Mr.  Otis's  failure  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  any  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery,  and  challenge  to  produce  any,  were  met 
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Chap,  XIV.  by  an  array  of  pertinent  extracts  from  the  Old  and  New 
1835.  Testaments.  Then,  after  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
the  refusal  of  Faneuil  Hall,  three  months  before,  by  the 
city  authorities,  in  response  to  the  customary  petition  of 
citizens,  for  the  needs  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  —  as  if  the  request  were  an  "  incendiary  "  one, 
and  the  proposed  use  of  the  hall  would  pollute  it  —  Mr, 
Garrison  declared :  "  The  cause  of  the  Heeding  slaves  shall 
yet  be  pleaded  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  tones  as  thrilling,  in 
language  as  stirring,  in  eloquence  as  irresistible,  as  were 
ever  heard  within  its  walls."  ^  And  his  letter  closed 
with  lofty  assurances  of  the  ultimate  and  speedy  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  need  not  try  to  imagine  the  effect  of  these  letters 
(we  pass  over  the  second  to  Mr.  Otis)  on  the  eminent  men 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  who  assuredly  had 
never  been  publicly  impeached  before  in  such  a  manner. 
It  is  possible  that  the  same  ignorance  of  the  Liberator's 
contents  which  had  permitted  Messrs,  Sprague  and  Otis 
to  libel  the  abolitionists,  saved  their  dignity  from  being 

BostoH  Atlas,  deeply  wounded.  To  the  editors  of  the  city  press,  and  to 
sight  and  '  the  public  at  large  so  far  as  the  letters  could  reach  them 
at  first  or  second  hand,  there  was  something  almost  sac- 
1  Mr.  Garrison's  censure,  particularly  of  Otis,^ 
An  obscure  young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  whose  name  was 

1  TMa  prediction  was  reoaUed  byita  maker  in  Faneuil  HaU  itself  when  first 
openedby  the  city  auihoritles  to  the  abolitionists  on  Jan,  24, 1839  ;  onwhioh 
occasion  "it  was  an  aSeeting  and  thrilling  s^ht  to  see  the  veaeralile  Sbth 
Spbagub,  of  Ehubury,  (father  ol  Peleg  Sprague  of  this  city, )  stand  up  in 
the  very  place  where  bis  son  stood  iu  IB35,  adTOcaiiag  with  all  hia  soul  a 
cause  which  that  sou  had  so  stroo^y  reprobated  as  detrimental  to  the  Union, 
and  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  U.  S.  Conatitation  "  (Idb,  9: 19,  25). 

2  At  theimpeachment  trial  of  Judge  Prescott.  April  26, 1831,  Josiah  Quiney, 
Jr..  of  the  then  graduating  class  at  Haryard  CoUege.  had  on  either  side 
of  him  ' '  personages  of  no  less  Importance  than  President  Kirkland  and 
Harrison  Gray  Otis.  This  was  much,"  he  remarks,  sixty  years  afterwards, 
"as  if  a  student  of  Columbia  College  should  find  himself  sitting  between 
Secretary  Erarts  and  Cardinal  MoCloskey  on  an  occasion  of  great  public 
interest.  No,  it  wonld  not  be  the  same  tWng,  after  aU ;  for  none  of  the 
conspicuous  men  of  to-day  tower  so  majestically  above  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  their  predecessors  seemed  to  rise  above  the  siot 
were  subject  unto  them."  ('Figures  of  the  Past,' p.  47). 
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unknown  to  Puritan  or  later  annals,  who  had  no  o 
training  to  recommend  him  to  an  aristocracy  based  partly 
upon  wealth  and  partly  upou  training,  who  was  beyond 
the  usual  social  restraints,  and  professed  no  church  con- 
nection while  manifesting  the  fervor  of  a  revivalist,  was 
attacking  (so  it  must  have  seemed,  instead  of  simply 
repelling)  the  sum  and  flower  and  very  type  of  "respec- 
tability." Such  audacity  could  but  scandalize  the  class 
to  which  Messrs.  Otis  and  Sprague  belonged,  and  whose 
pent-up  violence  was  now  shortly  to  be  visited  upon  Mr. 
Garrison. 

Meantime,  let  us  see  how  the  editor  of  the  Liberator 
was  passing  his  temporary  exUe  in  Brooklyn.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival  he  writes  to  Henry  Benson  in  Boston : 

"  We  are  all  oa  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  wait  with  great 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  this  forenoon.  It  may 
be,  after  all,  that  the  Faneuil  Hall  m.eetiug  will  prove  anything 
but  satisfactory  to  the  flery  spirits  of  the  South,  for  they  have 
alrea4y  declared  that  to  '  reluke '  the  fanatics  will  effect  nothii^, 
and  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  sup- 
pression of  anli-Blavery  presses  by  legal  enactments  or  mobo- 
oratio  violence.  As  for  ourselves,  you  know,  we  care  not  what 
course  the  enemy  pursues ;— whether  he  threatens  or  rebukes, 
whether  be  is  placable  or  furious,  oiu-  cause  is  sure,  and  will  go 
ahead. 

"  The  quietude  of  Brooklyn  is  refreshing  to  my  spirit.  It 
seems  as  if  the  moral  elements  had  suddenly  become  hushed, 
and  that  violence,  oppression  and  sin  no  longer  abounded  in 
our  land.    Would  it  were  so  indeed !     .    .    . 

"  Unless  you  and  friend  K,  supply  me  pretty  freely  and  very 
regularly  with  letters  and  papers,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  content 
myself  here  long,  away  from  the  field  of  strife.  I  trust  Mr.  K. 
will  examine  all  the  papers  carefully,  and  cut  out  of  them  every 
paragraph  that  meets  his  eyes  relative  to  om'  subject." 

To  the  same  and  Knapp  jointly  he  writes,  August  29, 
that  he  has  received  the  Atlas  containing  the  Faneml 
Hall  speeches.  "They  are  all  bad,  but  Sprague's  is  truly 
diabolical.  I  have  sent  you  a  letter  to  him  for  the  next 
paper,  and  do  not  mean  to  spare  him.    Another  letter  — 
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Chap.siv.  to  Otis  —  I  shall  send  by  the  next  conveyance.    That 

1835.        meeting,  with  its  speeches,  will  do  our  cause  immense 

good  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.   .   .   .1  wish  brother 

<ieo.Tiomf-  Thompson  would  prepare  a  reply  to  Sprague's  murderous 
attack."  They  must  advise  him  [Garrison]  when  to  re- 
turn. Though  enjoying  himself  in  Brooklyn,  he  is  ready 
to  start  at  any  moment.  On  September  1,  to  Geo.  W. 
Benson  in  Providence,  he  writes  that  he  shall  probably 
remain  a  week  or  ten  days  longer.  "  Our  enemies  are 
working  bravely  to  put  down  slavery —  God  grant  they 
may  succeed !  Give  my  choicest  affections  to  all  my  dear 
brethren  in  P. ;  I  trust  none  of  us  will  prove  recreant  to 
our  God,  our  country,  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  the 
interests  of  mankind.  The  arm  of  the  Almighty  will  be 
made  bare  in  our  defence." 

To  Henry  Benson,  September  3,  acknowledging  a  mis- 
sive "  addressed  to  '  George  Benson,'  alias  "Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison  " : 

MS.  "  Every  Hne  from  you,  assuring  me  of  the  continued  safety 

and  repose  of  dear  Thompson,  awakens  thankfulness  to  God 
in  my  heart.  I  am  rather  sorry  that  he  has  concluded  to  visit 
Plymouth  [N.  H.]  at  present;  for,  though  his  personal  risk 
may  not  be  great,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  he  attempts 
to  speak,  the  meeting  wiH  he  disturbed.  There  is  yet  too  much 
fever,  and  too  Uttle  rationality,  in  the  public  mind,  either  for 
him  or  any  of  us  to  mate  addresses  to  the  patient  without  hav- 
ing him  attempt  to  knock  as  down.  Write— print — distrib- 
ute— this  we  raay  do  with  profit  to  our  cause.  I  am  glad  to 
ieam  from  you  that  the  public  curiosity  still  continues  to  thirst 
after  our  pubhcations.  Let  it  have  a  full  supply— for,  though 
we  have  not  sown  to  the  wind,  hitherto,  yet  we  are  able  to 
reap  in  the  whiriwind.  The  resolutions  and  speeches  of  our 
enemies  will  furnish  us  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  carry  on  the  war.  I  would  not  take  a 
thousand  dollars  for  those  that  were  adopted  and  dehvered  in 
what  was  once  the  old  Cradle  of  Liberty.  .  .  .  Let  our 
step  be  firm  — our  demeanor  dignified  — our  speech  just  and 
fearless.  .  .  . 
J.  H.  Gsrri-  "  You  write  nothing  about  brother  James.  Has  he  yet  sailed 
^'"''  from.  Boston?  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  did  he  leave's 
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My  heart  bleeds  over  him.    God  is  merciful  and  lor^-suffering   Chap.  XIV. 
— and  there  hes  aJl  my  hope  of  his  complete  restoration."  ^^^ 

To  George  W.  Benson,  at  Providence,  September  4 : 

"  How  imminent  is  the  danger  that  hovers  about  the  persona         MS. 
of  our  MendsGeorge  Thompson  and  Arthur  Tappan!   Rewards 
for  the  seizure  of  the  latter  are  multiplying  — in  one  place  they 
offer  three  thonsand  dollars  for  his  ears  —a.  pnrse  has  been  made 
up,  ptiblicly,  of  $20,000,  in  New  Orleans,  for  his  person.    I,  too.     Lib.  s ;  153. 
^  I  desire  to  bless  God,  —  am  involved  in  almost  equal  peril.  '^'' 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  written  evidently  by  a  friendly 
hand,  in  which  I  am  apprised  that '  my  life  is  sought  after,  and 
a  reward  of  $20,000  has  been  offered  for  my  head  by  sis  Missis- 
sippians.'  He  says —  ' Beware  of  theassassin!  JIayGod  pro- 
tect yon ! '  and  signs  himself  '  A  Marylander,  and  a  reddent  of 
Philadelphia.' "  ^ 

To  the  same,  September  12 : 

"  Eumor  is  very  busy  in  disposing  of  the  persons  of  aboli-  MS.  lo  G. 
tionists.  One  day,  she  sends  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan  across  ^-  ^""'"' 
the  At]a,ntie  as  fast  as  the  winds  and  waves  can  carry  them. 
On  the  nest,  she  puts  you  into  Providence  jail,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  your  friends,  for  safe  keeping  from  your  enemies. 
Thompson  she  transports  to  Pittsbuj^h;  and  she  says  I  am 
here  because  I  dare  not  go  ba«k  to  Boston,  It  is  thus  we 
reUeve  the  tediousness  and  monotony  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  scandalize  and  gossip, 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Brother  May,  written    Sephmher: 
immediately  after  his  meeting  was  broken  up  by  a  shower  of    i^i^'^K 
brickbats,  &e.,  in  HaverhilL    By  the  tone  of  it  yon  would  sup-     Mays 
pose  he  had  done  something  better  than  making  a  fortune.      "  ^v 
He  manifests  a  lofty  spirit  and  indomitable  courage. 

"  Oait  brother  Thompson  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  mob    ui,  t, 
at  Concord,  and  "Whittier  was  pelted  with  mud  and  stones,  but 

1  About  Hie  same  time  must  have  reaoiea  Mr.  Garrigoii  a  preeions  MS. 
doeument,  postage  ($1.50)  wilfully  impaid,  mailed  in  hla  care  from  Pooo- 
taligo,  S.  CbyW.  Ferguson  HutsoQ,  Secretary  of  tie  Vi^lauce  Committee 
of  Prince  William's  Parist,  and  addressed  to  Levi  Woodbury,  o£  New  Hamp- 
aMre,  as  the  supposed  author  of  "a  certain  incendiary  publication  called 
Human  IUght?i."  The  writer  hints  at  offering  rewards  for  the  abduction  of 
"the  leading  men  who  are  thirsting  for  our  blood"  —  "your  Tappang, 
QarrisonB,  and  Woodburys  "  —  and  thinks  the  Yankees  would  readily  turn 
to  "vending  more  profitable  notions  than  wooden  nutmegs." 


143; 
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.   he  escaped  bodily  damage.    His  soul,  beii^  iatai^ble,  laughed 
at  the  salutation. 

"  That  some  of  us  will  be  assassinated  or  abduoted,  seems 
more  than  probable- — but  there  is  much  apparent,  without  any 
real  dauger.  There  is  a  whole  eternity  of  consolation  in  this 
assurance  —  he  who  loaes  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  shall  find  it. 
'  To  die  is  to  gain.' 


"  Angelina  E.  Grimt^,  sister  of  the  lamented  Grinik6,  has 
sent  me  a  soul-thrilling  epistle,  ia  which,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  martyrdom,  she  says  — 'A  hope  gleams 
across  my  mind,  that  our  blood  will  be  spilt,  instead  of  the 
abveholders' ;  our  Hvee  will  be  taken,  and  theirs  spared.' '  Is 
not  this  Christ-like  1 

"  The  Southern  clergy  are  openly  abandoning  their  God, 
and  bowing  down  to  Satan,  the  prince  of  men-stealers.  They 
are  indeed  'greedy  dogs,  and  dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark,' 
except  at  abolitionists.     They  wiU  not  frighten  you,  nor 

"Your  brother,  W.  L.  G." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Henry  Benson,  with 
reference  to  the  mobbing  of  Thompson  at  Concord : 
"  These  things  cannot  last  long,  bat  while  they  do  last, 
we  had  tetter  not  attempt  to  lecture.  I  think  our  first 
public  meeting  in  Boston  ought  to  be  with  reference, 
exclusively,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia."  He  should  not  return  to  Boston  till  the 
week  after  next,  as  Greorge  W.  Benson  was  coming  to 
Brooklyn  on  a  visit.  "Helen  ia  filled  with  anxiety  and 
alarm  on  my  account.     She  trembles  when  she  thinks  of 


1  The  full  sentence  reads  :  "  At  one  time  1  thought  this  ayatem  would  be 
ovecthrown  in  blood,  with  the  confused  noise  of  the  warrior ;  but  a  hope, 
etc."  (see  Lib.  5 :  150,  and  the  pamphlet  published  by  Isaac  Knapp  £n  1836, 
in  which  Miss  GrimkS's  letter  stands  third  in  the  table  of  contents).  "It 
comeat«ns,"3aidtheeditorintheii(«ro(or,  "  aa  the  Toice  of  an  angeL  .  .  . 
Yes,  we  respond  to  her  cheering  declaration,  TkU  is  a  imosb  aorth  dying  for 
^dfing.  cot  in  the  midst  of  carnage,  upon  the  battlefield,  but  upon  the 
scaffold,  in  the  dungeon,  or  at  the  stake,  unresistingly,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  in  imitation  of  his  iUustrious  esHmple. 
If  by  the  shedding  of  our  blood  the  lii-es  ol  our  enemies  may  be  saved,  let 
it  tiBBhed.     Father,  thy  will  be  done!"  fiii.  Sept.  19,1835). 
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our  returning  to  Boston :  probably  there  is  less  danger  Ch; 
than  sbe  imagines." 

To  George  W.  Bensou,  Thursday  a.  m.,  September  17 : 

"  Jail  or  no  jail,  we  are  espeeting  to  see  you  in  Brooklyn  to- 
morrow noon,  or  on  Saturday  at  farthest.     .     .    , 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  presentation  of  a  stout 
gallows  to  me,  at  23  Brighton  Street,  Boston,  by  order  of 
Judge  Lynoh.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  city  authorities.^  1 
regret  that  it  was  not  preserved  for  our  Anti-Slavery  Museum. 
Thompson  has  presented  a  brickbat  to  it,  but  this  wouid  have 
been  a  more  substantial  curiosity. 

"  The  slave  States  coutiuue  to  be  excessively  agitated.  They 
appear  to  have  organized  Vigilance  Committeee  aud  Lynch 
Clubs  in  various  places.  The  most  daring  propositions  are 
made  in  the  open  £a«e  of  heaven  for  the  abduction  of  Arthur 
Tappan,  George  Thompson,  and  myself.  Pubhc  and  private 
appropriations  of  money,  to  a  large  amount,  are  made  for  our 
seizure.  Our  preservation  is  remarkable.  I  presame  that  our 
principal  cities  will  be  visited  by  assassins,  legalized  by  the 
'  Stat*  Rights'  Government  to  destroy  us.  It  matters  not.  To 
the  obedient,  death  ia  no  calamity.  If  we  perish,  our  loss  will 
but  hasten  the  destruction  of  slavery  more  certainly.  My  mind 
is  full  of  peace — I  know  what  it  is  to  rejoice  in  tribulation. 

"  The  two  rival  pohtical  parties,  "Whigs  and  Jacksouians  or 
Van  Buren  men,  are  striving  to  see  who  wih  show  the  most 

IThis  ineidect  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  iiScro/or  of  Sept.  19  (5:151) : 
"A  HEAVY  PRBSEBT.— On  Thursday  night  [Sept.  17],  eome  persona  (who 
erfdentlj  belong  to  that  thrlftlesa  crew  who  are  spokeij  of  in  ioly  writ  as 
laboring  in  VMn,  and  spending  their  strength  for  nought,)  at  considerable 
cost  and  trouble,  hut  with  the  ntmost  quietude,  erected  a  suhetantial  gei- 
low8  in  front  ot  our  doroieil,  by  order  of  their  master,  Beelzebub.  R  was 
made  in  real  workmanship  style,  of  maple  joist,  ttve  inches  through— 8  or 
9  feet  high — for  the  accommodation  of  two  persons.  Two  ropes  were 
Buapended  at  equal  distanees,  wiHi  tnots  tn  hanging  order  —  signifying, 
perhaps,  that  Justice  ia  about  speedily  to  eseente  those  twin-monsters, 
SLAVERY  and  COLONIZATION.  By  9  o'clock  in  the  momiug  the 
street  was  thronged  witii  curious  spectators,  and  soon  after  the  city 
authorities  ordered  it  to  be  sawed  up  and  removed :  no  disturbance 
ensued.  .  .  .  '  So  they  hanged  Hainan  on  the  gallowa  that  he  had  pre- 
pared for  Mordecai.' "  An  eje-witneas  remembers  that  it  was  decorated 
■with  s«a-weed  gathered  from  the  conveniently  near  tide-water.  It  also 
bore  the  superscription,  ■'  By  order  of  Judge  Lynch."  "  If  the  Judge  has 
arrived  here,"  said  the  Pnsl,  "we  advise  hira  to  tahe  private  lodgings 
while  he  stays,  and  clear  out  as  soon  aa  possible  — he  has  got  into  the 
wrong  bos.    Oarrison  has  taken  off  his  door-plate." 
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Chap,  Xiv.   hatred  towards  us,  and  do  us  the  most  injury,  in  ordsr  to  wm 
jZ".  Southern  votes.     They  are   all  ferocious  and  unprincipled, 

earing  not  for  God— truth— honesty —or  Justice." 

Mr.  Garrison's  fellow-tenant  of   the  gallows  (in  the 
makers'  intention)  was  meantime  writing  him  as  follows : 


George  Thompson  to  W.  Ii.  Garrison. 

Makblehead  Beach,  Tuesday  night, 

September  15, 1835. 

Mr  DEAR  BROTHER  Gakbison  :  Your  letter  of  the  3d, 
obteined  on  my  return  from  the  Granite  State,  was  truly 
refreshing.  Its  advice  with  reference  to  my  visit  to  Plymonth 
[N.  H.]  was  received  too  late.  I  am  not  sorry,  as  I  had  tlie 
privilege  of  giving  three  lectures  to  quiet,  respectable,  and 
very  intelUgent  audiences,  including  many  of  the  delegates  to 
the  General  Association,  then  in  session.  We  had  a  delightful 
sojourn  under  the  roof  of  our  truly  excellent  friend,  N",  P. 
Rogers.  He  is  a  charming  manias  a  companion  I  hardly 
know  a  man  with  superior  endowments.  A  full  mind  ;  ready, 
polished  wit,  and  a  comprehensive  and  glowing  heart :  the 
whole  adorned  and  sanctified  by  the  influences  of  religion, 
which  I  believe  he  humbly  but  deeply  enjoys. 

Tou  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  shared  our  adven- 
tures in  Concord  (??)  on  Uie  memorable  night  of  the  4th  inst. 
The  mirthful  and  the  melancholy  were  so  strangely  and  equally 
blended  throughoat,  that  I  scarcely  know  which  had  the 
advantage,  and  certainly  could  not  tell  the  story  of  our  "hair- 
breadth 'scapes"  without  exciting  your  risibility.  However, 
my  escape  from  the  ignorant  and  murderous  rabble  that 
clamored  and  thirsted  for  my  blood  was  very  providential,  and 
I  desire  to  feel  grateful  to  Him  who  I  believe  watches  over  our 
persons  and  our  cause,  and  wiB  restrain  the  mahce  of  our  foes, 
or  cause  our  sufferings  to  advance  his  glory. 

Poor  Whittier  was  compelled  to  receive  a  tithe  of  the  ven- 
geance accumulated  for  me.  I  had  really  little  expectation  and 
less  desire  to  be  stoned  by  proxy,  but  such  is  the  fruit  of  keep- 
ing bad  company.  My  friends  must  be  cautious  lest  perchance 
they  be  made  the  vicarious  victims  of  that  wrath  which  has 
been  kindled  by  the  "  foreign  emissary." 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  encouraging.  I  do  not  think  the 
Boston  Gazette  is  quite  right  in  saying,  "  The  pubhc  press,  with 
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scarcely  an  exception,  is  now  out  in  opposition  to  the  anti-    Cuap.  XIV. 
slavery  party."    There  are,  Mr.  Gazette,  many  noble  and  very         j^. 
oheering  exceptions :  instance  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  New 
York  5uM,  Salem  Gaeette,  &c.,  &c.     And  even   the  Boston 
Courier  appears  to  be  looking  out  afar  —  elevating  his  nose  like 
a  pig  in  the  wind — and  carefully  oiling  the  pivot  of  the 
vane  that  it  may  easily  ta«k  about  when  the  right  breeze  shall 
spring  up,    I  have  this  day's  Courier  before  me.     It  contains 
the  fli^t  of  a  series  of  letters  to  Messrs.  Otis,  SpragTie  and 
Fletcher,  taidng  anti-slavery  ground,  and  having  many  shrewd 
and  just  remarks.    If  the  others  are  as  good,  good  will  foUow 
from  their  publication.    Buckingham  evidently  cares  little  for      Jcie/A  T. 
the   South.     He  commends  the  resolutions  offered  at  New         fiam^' 
Haven  as  substitutes  for  those  brought  forward  by  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  and  adds ;  "  In  niost  of  the  resolutions  passed 
on  this  subject  [aboUiJon]  in  the  Northern  States  there  is  a 
lam^nixMe  tna/nt  of  self-respect,  and  manifestations  of  an  overfloie- 
ing  spirit  of  cowardly  i^wMing  to  Southern  arrogance  and  presitmp' 

May,  who  was  with  me  to-day,  informed  me  that  a  recent  -S.  J.  May. 
Southern  paper  has  stated  that  if  the  prominent  fanatics  were 
not  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Law  in  the  North, 
ASSASSINATION  «iom?(?  cease  to  he  r^rehe>isible  or  dishonorable. 
Such  writing  must  do  good.  Let  the  South  go  the  whole  lei^h 
of  the  rope,  and  let  there  henceforth  be  no  mistake  about  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  Southern  chivalry,"  "  highmindedness," 
"  nobility,"  "  bravery,"  "  generosity,"  &c.,  &e, 

I  have  greatly  admired  all  the  articles  you  have  written  since 
the  recent  tornado  commenced.  Go  on,  go  on.  X)ne  word  of 
counsel — no,  suffer  the  expression  of  a  thought,  wj^ere  is  now 
enough  exeitement.  An  appefite  to  read  has  been  created,  and 
this  is  the  time  for  a  full,  dignified  and  explicit  development 
of  our  principles,  and  a  calm  retrospect  of  the  course  we  have 
pursued.  Might  not  these  be  woven  into  the  replies  to  the 
Faneuil  Hall  Triumvirate?  Hundreds  are  now  just  awake  oa 
the  subject.  I  want  their  first  food  to  be  simple,  ptne  and 
nourishing.     .     .     . 

The  final  editorial  directions  to  Henry  Benson  from 
his  brother-in-law  were  as  ioUows,  under  date  of  Satur- 
day, September  19 ; 

"Your  letter  of  the  ISth,  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  was         MS. 
brought  here  yesterday  by  brother  George.    I  have  gone  over    G,  W.  Bd 
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